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” 1 shall not now of the knowledge of the 

Hindus, , , . of their subtle dificoverics tn the science of 
astronomy—discoveries e\'en more ingenious than those of 
the Greeks and BabyIotiian3-^}f dieir rational system of 
mathematics, or of theJr method of calculation which no 
words ^ praise strongly enougli—I mean tlie system 
using nine symbols. If these things were known by the 
people who think that they alone have mastered the sciences 
because they speak Greek they would perhaps be convinced, 
though a little late in the day. that odier folk, not only 
Greeks, but men of a different tongue, know something as 
well as they.** * 

The Syrian astronomer-rnonk 
Sevehos Sebokjit (xunliag 4.D. 


PREFACE 


This l^k has l^en written to interpret ancient Fndian civilization, 
an I understand it, to the ondinar)^ Western reader who has little 
knowledge of the subject, but some interest in it. The tJiree nations 
of the Troian Sulxontinenr, since the momentous days of j£t *7 when 
they gained complete independence, have beeis playing an ever¬ 
growing part in die aflairs of die world, and there is perhaps room 
for a new outline of their ancient culture, to replace die many excellent 
works now out of print, and to further our understanding of the* 
civilization of diese new states in the contemporary world. 

As this book is intended for die general reader t have tried, a$ 
far as possible, to leave nothing unexplained. And as I believe that 
civilization is more than religion and art 1 have tried, however 
briefly, to cover all aspects of Indian life and thought. Though prim- 
ju-ily intended for Westerners 1 hope that the book may be of soite,^ 
interest to Indian, Pakistani and Sinhalese readers also, as the inter¬ 
pretation of a friendly tnUccha, who has great love and respect for 
the civilizations of dielr lands, and many friends among die 
descendants of the people whose culture lie studies^ The work may 
also be of help to students wJkj are embarking on if’course of serious 
Indological study; for their benefit I have included deuiJed biblicK 
graphics and appendices. But, for the ordinarj' reader, the work is 
ctimbersonie enough, and tlierefqre I liave not given references 
for every statement, t have tried to reduce Sanskrit terms to a 
minimum, but the reader without background knowledge will find 
definitions of all Indian words used in tlie text in the index, witich 
also serves as a glossary'. 

Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali vvord.<i are transliterated according to 

the standard system at present used by Indologists; this, W’itJi its 

plethora of diacritic marks, may at first seem irritating, but it is the 

only sound metliod of expressing tlie original spelling, and gives a 

clear idea of the correct pronunciation. Modem Itidiait proper names 

are generally gi\'cn in tile most usual spelling* with the addition of 

marks over the long vowels, to indicate tlieir approximately correct 

pronunciation. 1 have tried to employ consistently the nanies and 

spellings oflicially adopted by the new states of the Sub-continent 

(e,g. Banaras for Benares, Uttar Pradesli for United Pro^Tnees, etc.,) 

and as these do not appear in pre-war atlases they are shown in the 

• Except in a few cues where, tp confusion, I lw%'e fubstituted a for the more 
usual«, e. j;. PonJ jb, Sodej, etc. 
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«opt Of this sun ey CeyJon, wlwse culture owed mudi to India bur 
devdoped many individual features of its own. * 

Ine translations, except where spedfied are im- own t i 

onfer) Mr. F. R. Dr. ?rA.Tke'nr 1 *D“'ta^,S','‘“' 

Profes^r J ^ exrent se^^■ed as a model for this book) 

^ukj, M«. Oevih /f** 
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In DiAfiy 


PRONUNCIATION 


MoftE detailed notes on the Indian alphabet and its pronunda* 
tion are given In App. X. p- 506ff. The Mowing is a rough guide 
for tlie general reader. 

The vowels a. h Ot are long, and have apprommaicly 

the same pronunciation as in Italian, or as tlie vowels in the English 
words calm, machine, nde, prey, time, go and csio, t^specrively. 
A, i, a arc short, and equivalent to the vowels in the English words ettf, 
W and bull. The reader should avoid the temptation to pronoi^ 
u as in English Sat. Tlnui Sanskrit lama is pronounced as Enghsh 
summer, 5 is classed as a short vowel, pd is prono^cd as n m 

rick, . , 

The aspirated consonants tk and ph must never be pronoiuiced as 

in English thin and phial, but as in pothole and shepherd. C w pro¬ 
nounced as Ck in church. and f are both generally prono^ed as 
English sh in shape. Tlie distinction between the other sub-dotted 
‘"retroflex"' consonants (f* /A, 4t and n) and the dentals^ without 
dots, is not important to tlie general reader. 


FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES 

Notes marked with *, +. I, etc., are given at the bottom of the 
pace. Those marked with figures are referenoes only, and are giv^ 
with classified bibliographies at the back of the book; they ™y be 
ignored by die reader who does not intend to pursue the topic further. 
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the T*ASD of INDIA 

-'X (£E ancient civiniation of IiiJia grew up in a slwrply demarcated 
sub-coiUinent bounded on the north by the world's largest mountain 
range—the diain of the Himalayas, which, with its extensions to 
east and W'est, divides India from the rest of Asia and the wor . 
Tile barrier, iiow'cver, was at no time an insuperable one, and at a I 
periods both settlers and traders have found their way over tiffi lug i 
awd desolate passes into India, while Indians have earned t wir 
commerce and culture beyond lier frontiers by die same mute. India s 
isolation has never beeii complete, and the eftl-ct of the rnountam 
wall ill developing her unique civilisation has often been overrated. 

The importance of the mountains to India is not so mi^h in ttie 
isolation which they give her, as in the fact tliat they are the source 
of her two great rivers- Tlie clouds drifting nortliwards and west¬ 
wards in the rainy season di.scharge the last of their moisture on the 
high peaks, whence, fed by ever-mdting snow, imiurnerable streams 
flow southward, to meet in the great river systems of the ^ 

the Gances. On tlieir way they pass through small aiid lertile 
plateaux, such as the valleys of Kashmir and Nepiil, to debouch on 

^'ofdie ti^Triver systems, that of the Indus, now mainly in Paki¬ 
stan, had the earliest civilisation, and gave ite name 
Fertile Plain of the PanjSb ("Five Rivers"), waters! by the five 
great tributaries of the Indus-t)ie Jlielam, ChenSb, Ravi, 

hiicl a high culture over t\vo tliousajid years before Clin . 
which spread dowm the lower course of the Indus as far as 'he sea. 
The lower Indus, in die Pakistan province of bind, 
tlirough barren desert, though dn.s was once a wdl watered and 

' T* . tiidiam fuK* '?l\t 
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Fnim I'erspi tiw word paswui to Gf«=t, w'nm 
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Tlie basin of the Indus is divided from that of tlie Ganges by die 
Tfiar, or desert of Rajastharit and by low hills, Tlie watershed, to 
the north-west of has been tiie scene of many bitter battles 

since at lea,st lO(X> b.c. The western half of die Ganges plain, from 
die region around Delhi to Patna, and including the Deab, or the 
land between the Ganges and its great tributaTy river Jamnl, has 
always been the heart of India. Here, in the region once known as 
Jry'Sviirta, die land of tile Aiyatw, her classical culture was formed. 
Tiiough generations of umetentifie farming, deforestation, and other 
factors have now much reduced its fertility, it was once among die 
most productive lands in die world, and has supported a very large 
population ever since it vvas brought under the plough. At its moutli 
in Bengal die Ganges forms a large delta, whldi even in historical 
times has gained appreciably on die sea; here it joins die river Brah¬ 
maputra, which flows from Tibet by way of die Valley of Assam, the 
ea-tterhiViost outpost of Hindu culture. 

Soudi of the great plain is a highland zone, rising to die chain of 
the Viiidhya mountains. Tlieae are by no means as impre.ssive as 
liie Himalayas, but have tended to form a barriLT between the Nordi, 
formerly called Hindustan, and the Pcnin.^ula, often knowiii as the 
Deccan (meaning simply "South”), a term used sometimes for the 
whole peninsula, but more often for its tiortliem and central portiems. 
Most of tile Deccan is a dry and hilly plateau, bordered on either 
side by long ranges of hilLs, die We-stem and Ewtem Ghats, Of 
the-se two ranges the western is the higher, and dierefore most of 
ilie rivers of the Deccan, such as the iVfphanadi, the GodivarT, the 
Kistna or Kf^^a, and the KaverT, flow eastwards to liie sea. Two 
large rivers only, the Narmada and the TaptI, flow westw'ards. Near 
tJieir moutlis die Deccan rivers pass through plains which are smaller 
than those of the Ganges but almost as populous. Tlie soiitlweastem 
part of the Peninsula forms a larger plain, the Tamil country, die 
culture of which was once independent, and Is not yet completely imi- 
fied with diat of the North. TTie Dravidian peoples of Southern India 
still speak languages in no way akin to those of the North, and are 
of a dlfterciit eduiic character (p a4f), though there lias been intich 
intemuxturc between Northern and Southern tjpes, Geographicallv 
Ceylon is a continuation of India, the plain of the Nordi resembling 
tliat of South India, and die mountains In the centre of the island 
the Western Ghats. ^ 

From Kashmir in the North to Cape Coniorui in the South die 
suNooritinent is about tt,000 miles long, and therefore its dlmate 
varies considerably. Tlie Himalayan region has cold winters, with 
occasional frost and j^now'. In the northern plains the winter is cool. 
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with wide variation of day and night tcniperamre 

seaiKjn is almost intolerable, Tlie temperature of the Deccan ^ an^es 

less with the season, though in the higher parts of 

are cool in winter. The Tamil Plain is continuously hot but its 

temperature never rises to that of the northern plains m sum • 

X mo,, impomn. of .ho lodim. dim«« ■*'^.T^ 

or ■■ the Rains Except along tlie west coast and m parts of Cej^U^n 
rain rarelv falls iVom October to May, when cultivation can onlj 
becarried'on by carefully busbanding the 

and raising a winter crop by inrigation. By the end of g h 
has practically ceased, 'Hie tempciature “ 3 

as 110“ F. or over, and an intensely hot wind blows. Trees si ^ 
their leaves, grass is almost completely parched, wild animals often 
dirintai; numbers for want of water. Work is reduced to a 
minimum, and the world seems asleep, : 

Then clouds apjiear, high m the sky , in a f * . 1 ,^ <L^\t 
more numerous and darker, rolluig up m banks from the sea. At 

tot in Jime, the rains come in great 
much thunder and lightning. The 

ivitliin a few days the world is green and smiling again , " 

• Il'ich fresh crasS- Tlie torrential rams, wJiicJi laii ai 

Intwals for a couple of’inontbs and then gradually die away, make 

travel and all outdoor activity di fficuU, and often bring epidenii^ 

Irl^nd'S’.o Mi,m>.a ,.ue.i,m. »x,p.mg 

fortune and misfortune alike without 
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to life, aA it docs Ui IndiA today, it was never approved by moralists. 
The great adnevements of ancient India and Cordon—their immense 
irrigation w'orks and splendid temples, and the long campaigns of 
their armies—do not suggest a devitalized people. If the climate 
had any cllwt on die Indian diaracter it was, we ^lieve, to develop a 
love of ease and comfort, an addiction to die simple pleasures and 
luxuries so freely given bi' Nature—a tendency to which the impulse 
to self-denial and asceticism on the one hand, and occasional strenuous 
effort on the other, were natural reactions. 


THE DISCOVEKV Of ANCJE.VT INDIA 

■The ancient civilization of India dlllers from tliosc of F.gypt, 
Mesopotamia and Greece, in that it.s traditions have been preserved 
without a break doivn to the present day. Until tiie advent of die 
archaeologist, tlic peasant of EgJTi* ^**^4 had no knowledge of the 
culture of his forefathers, and it i.<i doubtful wliether his Greek 
counterpart had any but the vaguest ideas about the gloi^' of Peri- 
deaii Adiens, In cadi case there had been an a I most complete break 
with the past. On the other liand, the earliest Europeans to visit 
India found a culture fully conscious of its own antiquity—a culture 
whidi uideed exaggerated that antiquity, and claimed not to have 
fundanientally dianged for many tliousands of years. To this day 
legends knoW'ii to tile humblest Indian recall the names of shadowy 
chieftains who lived nearly a thousand years before Christ, and the 
orthodox bra liman in liis daily worship repeats hynins composed even 
earlier. India and China have, in fact, the oldest continuous cultural 
traditions in the world.* 

- Until the last half of llie 18th century Huropeans made no real 
attempt to study India s ancient past, and Jier early history was 
known only from brief pa.s.sage.s in the works of Greek and Uttn 
authors. A few devoted missionaries in the Peninsula gained a deep 
u^erstanding of contemporary Indian life, and a briUiant mastery of 
the vernaculars, but they made no real attempt to understand tlie 
historical background of the culture of the people among whom they 
worked. They aifepied tliat culture at its face value, as very awient 
and unchanging, and their only studies of India’s past were in the 
nature of specubtioiw linking the Indians witli tiie descendants of 
>oan and the vanished ctnpires of tiie Bible, 

Meanwhile a few Jesuits succeeded in mastering Sanskrit, die 
classi^l language of India. One of them. Father ilanxieden, who 
worked m .Malabar from tUSs to nss, compiled the first Sanskrit 
grammar m a European tongue, which remained in manuscript, but 
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was used by his successDrs. Another, FaUier Coeurdoux, m jT^pT, 
was probably the first student to recognise the kinship of Sanskrit and 
the languages of Europe, and suggested that the brahmans of [ndia 
were descended from one of tiie suns of Japhet, whose brothers 
migrated to the West. Vet the Jesuits, for all their studies, gained 
no real understanding of India's past: the foundations of Indolugy 
were laid inde|)endently , in another part of India, and by otiter hands. 

til the 3 ‘ear 1783 one of the most brilliant men of the 18th century , 
Sir William Jones (it-Hj-’SI-) (pi. IVa), came to Calcutta ns a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, under tlic governorship of Warren 
Hastings, who himself had deep sympatliy with both Muslim and 
Hindu culture. Jones was a linguistic geiuu.s, who liad already learnt 
all die more important languages of Europe as well ss Hebrew, 
Arabic Persian, and Turkish, and had even obtained a smattering of 
Chinese with the aid of the \ery inadequate material available in 
Europe at the time. Before corning to India he had recognised the 
relationship of European languages to Persian, and had rejected the 
orthodox view of the 1 8th century, tliat all these tongues were derived 
from Hebrew, which liad been garbled at the Tower of Babel. In 
place of this dogma Jones suggested tiiat Persian and the European 
languages w-ere derived from a common ancestor which was not 
Hebrew. 

Of the little band of Englishmen who administered Bengal for the 
Honourable East India Company only one, Charles Wilkins (I74i>- 
1836), had managed to learn Sanskrit, Witli the aid of Wilkins 
and friendly Bengali parn^its Jones began to Icam tlie language. On 
the linst day of 1784 tlie A.siatic BtK'iety of Bengal was founded, on 
Jones' ini tiative, and w i di h i msclf as president* 1 n the joum a 1 of t h i s 
society, Asialic Rtsearcfief, the first real steps in revealing India's 
past were taken. In November 1784 tile first direct translation of 
q Sanskrit work into Englisli, Wilkins's lihagavad G<7«, was com¬ 
pleted. Tills Wilkins followed in 1787 w'ith a tr^islation of the 
Hilftputlefa, In 178S Jones translated Killiddsa's which 

went into five Englisli editions in less than twenty years; this he 
followed by tratislations of the Gils Govinda (l7fH2), and the law¬ 
book of Manu (published postliumously in I7i>'i' under the title 
Instilutfs of Hindoo Luit?). Several les.s important translations 
appeared in successive issues of jdsistic Rfiearches. 

Jones and Wilkins were truly the fathers of Indologj-. They were 
followed in Calcutta by Henry Colchrooke (1765-1837) and Horace 
1 layman Wilson (iT^lStfO). To the works of these pioneers 
must be added tfiat of the Frendiman Anqiietll-Duperron, a Persian 
scholar who, in 1786, published a translation of four Upanisads from 
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ii 17ih^4^ncui*v version—tlie translation of the i^holt inanU“- 

script, cortaijiuig .W Upanisads, appearing in 18(J 1 * 

Interest in Sanskrit literature began to grow in Kuropc as a result 
(iC these translations. In I TSfl the gpveniment of the French Republic 
founded the ftcolc des Langiies Orieniales Vivantes,and there Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton (l76>i“l824), one of the founding members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, held prisoner on parole in France at the end 
of the Peace o‘f Amiens in 1803, betame the first person to teadi San¬ 
skrit in Europe. It was from Hamilton that Friedrich Schlegel, the first 
German Sanskritist, learnt the language. The first university chair 
of Sanskrit was founded at tlie College de France in IS 14, and held 
by Leonard de Clifay, while from ISIS onwards tJie larger German 
universities set up professorsliips, Sanskrit was first taught in 
England in ISOS at the training college of die East India Company 
at Hertford. The earliest English chair was the Boden Professor¬ 
ship at Oxford, first filled m 1832, when it was conferred upon H. H. 
Wilson, wliD had been an important member of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Chairs were afterw-ards founded at London, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh, and at several other uniiersities of Europe and 
America, 

In 18 le, Frona Bopp (1791-1867), a Bavarian, on the basis of 
llie hints of Sir William Jones, succeeded bi very tentatively recon¬ 
structing ilie common aticeator of Sanskrit and the classical languages 
of Europe, and cohiparative philology became an independent 
scieJKc. Ill 1821, the French Socliii Asiatique was founded in 
i*aris, lb!lowed two years later by tlic Royal Asiatic Society in 
London. From tliese begtimuigs tlie work of tl»e editing and study 
of ancient Indian literature went on apace throughout tlie 19th 
century. Probably the greate.st achievement of Indological scholar¬ 
ship in l9tlircentury Europe was the enormous Sanskrit-German 
dictionary' generally known as tlie St. Petersburg Lexicon, produced 
by the c'erman sclmlars Otto Boiitlingk and Rudolf Roth, and pub¬ 
lished in parts by the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences from 
18£2 to 1875. England''^ greatest contributions to Sanskrit studies 
were the splendid edition of tile Vfda, and* tlie great series of 
authoritative annotated translations, Smered Hooks qf the East. Both 
of these works were edited by the great German Sanskritlst Friedrich 
Max Mailer (1823-1900), who spent most of his working life as 
Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 

Meanwliile the study of ancient Indian culture w^as proceeding in 
another direction. The first work of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal 
had been almost entirely lilcniry and linguistic, and most of the 19th- 
centiity Indologists were primarily scholars, working on written 
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records. Early \n tlie IStli century, liowevcr, the Bengal Society 
began to turn some of its attention to the material remains of India's 
past, as the East India Company's surveyors brought back iiiajiy 
reports of temples, caves and shrines, together witlj early coins and 
copies of inscriptions in long-dead scripts. By working backwards 
from the current scripts the older ones were gradu^ly detaphered, until 
in 1837 a gifted amateur, Janies Pritjsep, an official of the Calcutta 
Mint and ^retaty of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, interpreted for 
the first time the earliest BralimT scj-ipt and was able to read tiie 
edicts of tlic great emperor Aioka. Among Prinsep's colleagues 
in the work of deciplicnnent was a young officer of the Royal 
Eng'meers, Alexander Cunningham (ph IVA), the father of Indian 
archaeology. From his arrival in India in 1831 Cunningham devoted 
every' minute he could spare from liw military duties to the study of 
the material remains of ancient India, utttiJ, in 1888, the Indian 
government established the post of Arciiawlogical Sun-eyor, to which 
he was appointed. Until his retirement ui 1885 he devoted iiimself 
to the unravelling of India's past witli complete single-heartediwss, 
Though he made no startling discoveries, and though his tctbiique 
was by modem arcliajological standards, crude and primitive, there 
is no doubt iliat, after Sir Wiliam Jones, hidology owes more to 
General Sir Alexander Cuiuiingliam than to any other worker tii the 
field. Ciuininghaiii vats assisted by several otfier pioneers, and 
though at the end of the l8ili century the activities of the 
Archeological Survey almost ceased, owing to niggardly govern¬ 
ment grants, by 1900 many ancient buildings had been surveyed, 
and many inscriptions read and translated, 

U was only in the fiOth century that an'ha:ologiciil exivivation on a 
large scale began in India, lliajiks to the personal interest of the 
Vi^y, Lord Curzon, in IJKJi die Archicologkal Survey was 
formed and enlarged, and a young archieologist, John 
John) Marshall (pi. 1 Vd), appointed a,s Director General, hor a 
country of tlw siae of India tlic ArcliEological Depriment was still 
lamentably small and poor, but Marshall was able to emp oy a 
number of expert assistants, and had funds for excavation on a scale 
more extensive thatt anytlmig previously attempted- I'or tiic first 
time traces of tlie aiKient cities of India began to come to light - 
atdiseology, as distmet from the surveying and conservation of an¬ 
cient monuments, had begun in real canicst. The greatest triumph 
of the Arvba-'ological Survey of India under Sir John Marshall s 
directorship waa undoubtedly the discovery of the Indus civilization. 
The first relics of India's oldest cities w ere noticed by Cunningham, 
who found strange unidentified seals in the ncighbouniood of 
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Harappa in the Panjab. tn iS'ie an Intiian officer of the Areli^o- 
logical Survey, Or. R. 15. BanerjT, found further seals at Mohenjo 
Daro in Sind, and recognized that iliey were die remain.^ of a pre- 
Aryan civilization of great antiquity. * Lfiider Sir John Marshall's 
direction die sites were ay sterna dcally excavated from iMt until his 
retirement in 1931. Ligging was intcmipted by fiiiaDcia! retrench¬ 
ment. and by the Secoid World War; but further important dis¬ 
coveries were made at Harappa during the brief directorship of Sir 
R. K, Mortimer Wheeler just after die war, though the sites arc 
still by no means fully cleared, 

Mudi has yet to he done. Many mounds as yet unexcavated 
may throw floods of light on die dark places of India's pa.it: unpub¬ 
lished manuscripts of great importance may yet lie mouldering in 
«ut-of-die-way libraries. India, i*aki.st5n and Cet'lon are poor 
countnes, desperately in need of funds with w hich to J^ise the stand¬ 
ard of living of dieir peoples; but widi the resources available the 
arcliaeologiral department.s of all three countries are ..orking to their 
fullest capacity to reveal the jwst. 

hven In the last ceiituiy, niuih valuable work wa.s done by natives 
of India, especially by sutJi Sauskritlsis and epigraph Is ts as Urs 
BhagavSnlal Indraji, Hajenclralal Mitfa,and the great Sir 
R. G. Bhandurkar (pi IVc). Now the chief initiative in Indologv 
comes from the Indians themsehes. Indians arc well on the wav to 
completing the first critical edition of die gigantic Mahiihharata, and 
Jiavc started work on the enormous Poona Sanskrit Dictionarv which 
when complete, wid probably lie the greatest work of lexiigraph; 
the world has ever seen. The Director General of the'ArchseoWical 
pepartmeiu is now an Indian (Dr. A. Ghosh), and today- the 
^uro^an Indologist cannot ho[Hf to be more than die helper and 
tadly cridc „f Indl™. h like U,,„, 

Asia IS reacting against a century and a half of European domination 
and a new culture, which will contain elements of Eatft and West in 
hrm synthesis, is m tie process of birth, the European student still has 
a useful role to play m Indology. J 
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.At most periods of her history India, though a cultural unit liai 
been tom by mtemec.ne war. In statecraft hfr mlers wereruinLc 
and uuscrupuloiis. 1-amine, flood and plague vhited her^™f? ® 
to time, and killed million., of J,cr people.^ In diti If 
pven religious sanction, ami the iSt of the humble if * T 
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ancient world were die relations of man and man, and of man arid the 
^tate, so fair and Immane. In no other early civilisation were slaves 
so few in number, and in no otiier ancient lawbook are their rights so 
well protectwi as in the ArthdsSstra {p. t52f). No other ancient 
lawgiver proclaimed such noble ideals of fair play in battle as did 
Manu (p. 126). !n all her history of warfare Hindu India has few 
talcs to tell of cities put to the sword or of the massacre of non- 
combatants. The gliastly sadism of the kings of Assyria, who 
Hayed their captives alive, is completely without parallel in ancient 
India. Tliere was sporadic cruelw and oppression no doubt, but, in 
comparison wiili conditions in other early cultures, it was mild. To us 
tJie most striking feature of ancient Indian civilization is its humanity. 

Some iyth<entury missionaries, armed with passages from Hindu 
and Buddhi-st scriptures, often taken out of their context, and with 
tales of famine, disease, and tlie evils of the Hindu caste and family 
system, have helped to propagate the widespread fallacy that India 
is a land of lethargic gloom. Tlie traveller landing at Bombay has 
only to watch the rush-hour crowds, and to conipare tJiem mentally 
with those of Ixnidon, to realize tlut tlie Indian character is neither 
lethargic nor unhappy. This conclusion is borne out by a general 
acx{uaintancc %vith the remains of India's past. Our second general 
impression of ancient India is that her people enjoyed life, passionately 
delighting botli in ^ things of the senses and the things of tlie spirit. 

The European student who concentrates on rcUgiotis texts of a 
certain type may well gain the impression tJiat ancient India was a 
land of "life-negating" * ascetics, imposing their gloomy and sterile 
ideas upon the trusting millions who were their lay followers. The 
fallacy of this impression is quite evident from the secular literature, 
sculpture and painting of the time. 'ITie a^'cragc Indian, tliougli he 
might pay Up-serv'ice to the ascetic and respect his ideab, did not 
find life a vale of tears from which to escape at all costs: ratlier be 
was willing to accept the world as he found it, and to extract what 
happiness lie could from it. Dan^in'a description of the joys of a 
simple meal served in a comparatively poor home (p. 444ff) is prob¬ 
ably more typical of ancient Indian everyday life than are the Upani- 
5ads. India was a cheerful land, winwe people, each finding a niche 
in a complex and slowly evolving socirf system, reached a higher 
level of kindliness and gentleness in their mutual relationships than any 
other nation of antiquity. For this, as well as for her great achieve¬ 
ments in religion, literature, art and mathematics, one European 
student at least would record his admiration of Jier ancient culture. 

■ Tills term, as apfit' .. n> Iralian religicm, thgught and b diat oC ilte gmt 

Dr. Albm Sdiweitter 'Hwighi and iu passtm). 
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PREHISTORY: 


THE HARAPPA 

THE Aryans 


CULTURE AND 


PRIMITIVE MAN I5i INDIA 

Like prehistoric Europe, Northern India expcricr^ T* 

was aft^r the second of these, in tlie Second Intcrglaaal Penod, from 
about 400,000 to 200,000 fl.c., that man first left siirvi^g traces in 
India. These are the palieolithic pebble tools rf kI „* 

so caUcd from the little river in tlic Panjab where 
found in large numbers. In type they resemble twls widely dis^m- 
buted all o4r the Old World, from England to Afnca and China. 
In India no human remains have been found in associatiM with the 
tools, but elsewhere such industries have been shown to the work 
of primitive anthropoid types, such as the Pnkecaittfir<fui of Ja\a 

^in?hc^uth tl«ra existed another prehistoric stone Industry, which 
is not conclusivelv dated, but which may have been the approximate 
contemporary of'that of the Soan Valley. Tiie men of this culture 
made core WkjIs, especially fine hand axes, formed by sinking off 
flakes from a large pebble, and they evidently had mwh better 
command over their material than the Soan iugh. This Madras 
Industry, as U is called by the archaeologists, has aifinities with similar 
core tool industries in Africa, western Europe, and southern Englati^ 
where It has been found in association witii a more advanced type of 

man—a true Hmo sapifus. ^ 

The Ganges Valley is one of the ncwe.st parts of the earth s suilace, 
and many geologists believe that at the time of these two «tone-age 
industries much of it ww still a shallow sea; but there may have been 
contact bctw'een tliem by way of Rajastlian, for the tools of one 
culture have been found sporadically in die region of the other. The 
men who used these palsoiiths must have lived in India for many 
millennia. Who tliey were and what became of them we do not 
know. Their blood may stiU flow in the inliabitants of modern India, 
but if the pebble industry of SJoan was the work of proto-human 
anthropoids they must have vanished long ago, like the Neanderthal 
men in Europe and the Pithecanthropi of ilie Far East. Jfomo 
sapiens continued in India, liis skill and technical equipment imper¬ 
ceptibly improving down the ages. He learnt to fashion, ralcroliths, 
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tiny aiicl delicate stone arrowheads and other implements, which Jiave 
Iweii Found in many parts of India, from the N.-W, Frontier to tJie 
extreme south. Similar micro!jthic uidiistries occitr in many parm 
of tlie Near East and Africaj but their chronological relationship with 
the micTolithic industry of Itidia is not clear. In parts of the Deccan 
microliths are often found together with polished stone axes, and it 
would seem that in the remoter parts of the Peninsula their use was 
only fully replaced by tliat of iron tools around die beginning of die 
Christian age.^ 


THE FlHST VILLAGES 

Palscolithio man was a hunter and food gatherer^ and lived 
in very small contniunities, w^iich were usually nomadic. In the 
course of dme he learnt to kindle fire, to protect his body from 
die weather with skuip bark or leaves, and to tamo the wild dog which 
lurked round his caiiipHre. In India, as all over the w'orld, men 
lived thus for many millennia. 

Tlienj very recendy in the perspective of geological time, great 
dianges took place in man*s way of living. Certainly not much 
earlier tlian 10,000 and perhaps as late as eooo b.c,, man 
developed what Professor Gordon Childe calls '*an aggressive atti¬ 
tude to his environment"'. He learnt how to grow food crops, he 
tamed domestic animals, he made pots, and he wove garment^K Before 
discovering the use of metal, he taught himself to make well-polished 
stone Implements far in advance of those of die pabeolithic age. 
Such implements have been found all over India, but mostly in the 
Nortli-West and in the Deccan* and usually on or near the surface. In 
much of the country neolithic culture sur\ ived long, and many of the 
wilder hill tribes of die present day have only recently emerged from 
this stage. 

Developed agriculture and permanetit villages probably began in 
the ith millemiium fl.c., in the Middle East. *ln India the earliest 
remains of a settled culture are of little agricultural villages In 
Baluchistan and lower Sind, perhaps dating from the end of the 4di 
millennium. 

‘Classical writers sho^v that when, in 3^6 b.c., Alexander of Mace- 
don crossed tl>e Indus, die dimate of N.-W. India was much as it is 
todayp tliQugh perhaps a little moister. The river valleys were 
fertile and well wooded, diough the coastal strip to the west of the 
Indus, now called the Makran^ md much of Baluchistan, wrere already 
dry and desolate. But in 3000 b.c. the climate w^as very diflerent. 
The whole Indus region was well forested, proviUuig fuel to bum 
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bricks and food for wiM clcpbatits and rhinoccrost and Baluchistaiti 
now almost a waterless desert, was rich in rivers. 'Hiis region 
supported many villages of agriculturists, who had settled in the 
upland valleys of Baluchistan and in the then fertile plain of the 
Makran and the lower Indus.* 

These people belonged to several cultures, primarily distinguished 
by difierent types of painted pottery. Eiach culture had distinctive 
features of its owti, hut all were of die same generic pattern as tliose of 
the Middle East. Tliough their settlements were small, rarely more 
than a few acres in extent, tbeir material standards were comparatively 
higli. Tlie villagers dwelt in comfortable houses of mud brick with 
lower courses of stone, and made good pottery, which they painted 
with pleasant patterns, 'lliey knew the use of metal, for a few cop¬ 
per implements have been discovered in the sites. 



Fig. it.—Xeiracotta Figurines of Goddesses- a. KuUl, c, £500—0000 b.c. 
b. Zhob, c. ££0aH20ClO B.c. C. HarappJ, e, 3000 B.C. d. Kau^imbl, 

c. 100 a,o. 


Tlie village cultures had s'arying customs, for the secluded valleys 
of the Brahul Hills and the comparative simplicity of the lives of 
inhabitants did not encourage very close contact. Thus the northern 
villages made predominantly red pottery, and the southern black; 
the people of the KullI Culture, in the Makran. burnt their dead, whifc 
those of the Nal Culture, in the BrahuT Hills, practised fractional 
burial, or the inhumation of the bones after partial disintegration by 
burning or exposure, 

Their religion was of the type practised by other early agricultural 
communities in tlie Mediterranean region and the Middle East, 
centring round fertility rites and tlie worship of a Motlier Goddess. 
Figurines of the Goddess have been found in many sites, and in those 
of the 2hob Culture, to the north of Quetta, phallic emblems have 
also b€fcn found. In many ancient cultures the worship of the Mo tlier 
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Goddess was associated witli that of the bwl), and these were no 
exception. BuU figurines have been discovered, and the bull forms 
a favourite motif for the decoration of the pottery of KullI and Rani 
Ghundil, one of the most important of the Zhob sites. 

The people of the Kulli culture excelled in making small boxes of 
soft stone, delicately engraved with linear patterns. Such boxes 
have been occasionally found in early Mesopotamian sites, and we may 
assume Uiat they tvere exported by the KmUT people, perhaps filled 
witl] unguent or perfume of some kind. At Susa and elsewhere 
have been found a few pieces of painted pottery which are evidently 
imitated from the wares of the KuIlT people, who obviously traded 
with the Middle East. Otherwise there is little evidence of contact. 
No certainly identifiable Mesopotamian remains Jwvc been found in 
Baluchistan, and there is no trace of objects from the Kull! Culture 
along die overland route. It seems tliat the Kutll people made 
contact with the earliest Mesopotamian cisnlizations by sea. 


THE HAHAPPA CITY CULTUKE 

In the early part of the Srd millennium, cmlization, in the sense 
of an organized system of government over a comparatively large 
area, developed nearly simultaneously in the river valleys of the 
Nile, Euphrates, and Indus, We know a great deal about the 
civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia, for they have left us written 
material which ba-s been satisfactorily deciphered. Tlie Indus 
people, on the other hand, did not engrave long inscriptions on stone 
or place papyrtts scrolls in the tombs of their dead; all tliat we know' 
of their writing is derived from the brief inscriptions of their seals, 
and diere is no Indian counterpart of the Rosetta Stone. Several 
brilliant efforts liave been made to read the Indus seals, but none so 
far has succeeded. Hence our know ledge of the Indus civilization is 
inadequate in many respects, and it must be classed as prehistoric, for 
it has no history in the strict sense of tlie term. 

• The civilization of the Indus la known to the an:1ueo]Dgi.st as the 
Harappa Culture, from the modem name of the site of one of its two 
great cities, on the left bank of tlie Ravi, in the Panjab. Moheiijo 
Daro, the sectmd city, is on the riglit bank of the Indus, some 25o 
miles from its mouth. As well as these two cities at least three small 
towTis are known, and a large number of village site.s, from Rupar 
on the upper Satlaj to Rangpur in Kathiawar. 'File area covered by 
the Harappa Culture tlierefore extended for some 950 miles from 
north to south, and the pattern of its civiUaatioii W'aa so uniform tliat 
even tile bricks were usually of the same size and shape from one 
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end of it to die other. Outride tins area the village cultures, of 
Baluchi.st^ seem to have continued much as before,* 

*This great civilization owed little to the iddie East, and there is 
no reason ro believe that it was formed by recent immigrants; the 
cities were built by people who liad probably been in the Indus 
Valley for several centuries. The Harappa people were already 
Indians when they planned their cities^ and they altered hardly at 
all for a thousand years* We cannot fix a precise date for the 
beginning of this civilizationp but certain Liidications synchronize it 
roughly with die village cultures of Baluchistw. The site of Rana 
Ghunda! produced a stratification which showed ^ in die third phase 
of the village's history, a tt^e of pottery with bold designs in black 
on a red bacltground. From evideiKe discovered by Sir R. Monimai^ 
in jt seems diat the city of Harappa was built on a 
site-Qccupied by people us in^ j;in i"^^^ pnttpry There i$ no evidence 
of the date of the foundation of the other great city of Mohenjo 
Daro, for its lowest strata are now below the level of thejfodya, 
whose bed has slowly risen, with the centuries; though diggings 
have reached so. feet below die surfaa^Jloodiog Iwts prevented the 
excavation of die 

"Thus the Harappa Culture, at least in die Paujab, was later in its 
beginnings than the village cultures, but it was certainly ki part 
contemporary vvitli them* for traces of muti^l contact have been 
found; and some of die vlljagr nikufes survived the great civiliza¬ 
tion to the eas t of th em. From the faint indications which are all 
the evidence we havep it would seem that the Indus dties began in 
the fLcsthalf, perhaps towards the middle, of the^sMinillamu^ 
it is almost certain that diey continued well into the ^i^jiijllemuum.' 

When these cities were first excavated no fortifications and few 
weapons were found, and no building could be certainly identified 
as a temple or a palace. ^Tlie hypothesis was then put forward 
that the cities were oligarchic comtrierctal republics* without sharp 
extremes of wealdi and poverty, and with only a weak repressive 
organization; but the excavations at IfarappI in 1M6 and funher 
discoveries at Mohenjo Daro Iiavc shown that thia idyllic picture is 
incorrect. Eac h city had a well-fortified cita £ldj.,wluch seems to 
have been used for botJjjjligiosis and gove mmeiital purp oses. ITie 
regular planning of the streets, and the strict uniformity throughout 
the area of tlie Harappa culture in ^uch features as weights and 
measures, the si^i?/ bricks, and even the layout of the great cities* 
suggest father a single centralized stOJ^ -than a number of,free. 
comm^mUies,^ 

Probably the most striking feature of the culture was its intense 
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cotism'atism. At Mohcnjo Daro nine strata of buildings have been 
revealed. As the level of the earth rose from the periodic flooding 
of the Indus new houses would be built ahnost exactly on the sites 
of tlte old, widi only minor variations in ground plan; fur nearly a 
millennium at least the street plan of the cities remained the same. 
The script of the Indus people was totally unchanged tliroughout their 
history. 'Hiere Is no doubt that they had contact witli Mesopo¬ 
tamia, but they show'ed no inclination to adopt the technical advances 
of the more progressive culture. We must assume that there was 
continuity of government throughout the life of the civilization. 
This unparalleled continuity suggests, in tlie words of Professor 
Piggott, "the unchanging traditions of the temple" rather than 
"the secular instability of the courtIt seems in fact that the 
civilization of Harappa, like those of Egypt and Mesopotamia, was 
theocratic in character.' 

A- The two cities were built on a .siniilar plan. To the w'est of each 
0^wa.s a " titadel ", an pl»* :fQfni ■unne fpet-hip fa 

and about-Jfc OQ X aOO yar ds ■" are=* (pi V). Tins was defended 
by crenelated wails, and on it were erected the public buildings. 
Below it was the town proper, in eacii case at least a square mile in 
area. The inaui -jtirpts. some a s mnrb m t; ^ fepi wide, were quit e 
straight (pi. Via), and divided the city Into l arge blocks, within 
which were networks of narrow unplanned lanes. In neitlwr of the 
great cities has any stone building been JniinJ<_s tandardized bum j 
brick of gncul qualify yyatt the usual building material for dw'elling 
houses and public buildings alike. The houses, often of two or 
more stories, though they varied In size, were all based on much 
the sa me pl a rt^ —a square courtyar d, round wbich were a numhHr af 
rooms, llie entrances were usually in side alleys, and no windows 
faced on tJie streets, wliich must liave presented a monotonous vista 
of dull brick walls. The hmutf^s hiifhrotiiM^, dip dnlgti "f V'lifrii 
shows that the Rarappa^^, like the modem Indian, preferred to take 
his bath standing, by pouring pitchers of water over his head. Tlie 
bathrooms were provided with drains, which flowed to sewers under 
the main streets, leading to soak-plts. The sewers w'ere covered 
throughout their length by large brick slabs. Ttie unique sewerage 
syst^n of the Indus peojile must have been maintained by some 
municipal organization, and is one of the most impre,ssive of their 
achievements. fJo other ancient civilization until that of the Romans 
had so efBcient a systerri ftf draitlf,' 

The average size of the ground flcwir nf a homi» was aKmit qn 
sqi^, but tliere were many Wggfic; obviously there were numerous 
welUo^ families in the Indus citks, which perliaps had a middle 
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class larger :ijid more importaiiC in the social sca!e than those of the 
contemporarj' ctvilix^itiDns of Sumer and Egypt. Remains of work¬ 
men's dwellings have a bo been discovered at both sites^—i paraUel 
rmv.i^ of at Mohcnjo Daro with a su perficial 

ar^a ^ 20 x feet each , but at Harappa comi derablv larEeo they 
bear a striking resemblance to die coolie lines* ' of modem Indian 
tea and other estates. At tiarappa rows of such buildings have been 
found near the circular brick floors on whkii grain pounded^ aJid 



Fig. iii.—Interior of a Rouse of tlie F Jawppil Cuinire 

f Hr Dtpt. Cmrrrnmtifi of Indk^ and ylrtJiur ImdoK.} 

they were probably the dwellings of the workmen w hose task was to 
grind com for tile priests and dignitaries wJio llt^ed in the citadeL 
Drab and tiny as they.Jim^ cottages were b^ rteiudwellm fis 

than those in ^viiich many Imtian i^nfilies live at the day^ 

"The most striking of ilii ffj lirrf ImilrHrn “ great bath in 
the of Mnhpfi j o Dam . This is an oblong badiing pool 

X fpgt in area and S constructed of beau- hfnl hrickwnrk. 

m^dA"vv.iferri ght with bitumen (ph Vlfi). U could be drained by 
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an opening in one comer and was surTOtiiitictl by a cloister, on to 
which opened a niunberor small rooms. Like tin? ” tank of a Hinilu 
temple, it probably had a religious purpose, and tlic cells may liave 
been the homes of priests. I’lie special attention paid by tlie people 
of the Harpppa culture to cleanliness Is hardly due to the fact tliat 
they had notions of hygiene in advance of those of other civilizations 
of their time, but indicates that, like tiie later Hindus, they had a 
strong belief in tlie purificatory effects of water from a ritual point of 
view. 

The largest building so far excavated is one at Mobenjo Daro witli 
a sup erficial area of eso x 78 fee l, wliicli may have been a palace. 
At Harappa a great [ up'anary has been discovered to tlie north of tlie 
citadel; this was raised on a platform of some 150 xtiOO feet in area 
to protect it from floods, and was divided into storage blocks of 
5 0 X ao feoL -Oach. It was doubtless used for storing'the com which 
was collected from the peasants as land tax, and ive may assume that 
it had its counterpart at Mobenjo Daro. 'Tlie main food crops were 
wheat, barley, peas, and sesamum- t he Latter still an important crop 
in India for Its seeds, which provide edible oil, Tliere is no dear 
evidence of the cultivation ofjm*, but the Harappa people grew and 
used cotton. It is not certain tiiat irrigatlDD was blown, altlioiigh. 
tliis is^possible. The main domestic animals known to modem 
India had already been tamed—him med an^ 

i oc-s, goats , shee pr assr-s. dn^s. and the domes tic foaiL.'The 

elephant wa y well known, and may also liavp taniwl. The 

Harappa people may have known of tlie horse, since a few' horse’s 
teeth have been found in the iowKnt-strat^gi of the palBriiistun -dte of 
Rinil Ghundin. probably dating from several centuries earlier than 
the foundation of Harappa, This would indicate that horse-riding 
noimds found their way to N.-W. India in small numbers long before 
tlie Aryan invasion; but it is very doubtful whetiier the Harappa 
people possessed domestic horses themselves, and if they did iliey 
must have been veiy* rare anitnals. The bullock was probably the 
usual beast of burden * 

On the basis of this thriving agricultural economy the Harappa 
people built their rather unimaginative but comfortable civilization. 
Their bourgeoisie had pleasant houses, and even their workmen, who 
may have been bondmen or slaves, liad the comparative iuxurv of 
two-roomed brick-built cottages. Evidently a well organized com¬ 
merce made diese tilings possible. The cities undoubtedly traded 
witli tlie village cultures of BalGoliistan, where outposts of the Harappa 
culture have been traced, but many of their metals and semi-precious 
stones came from much longer distances. From Kathiawar and the 
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Deccan they obtained conch ^he ltirwlildi Uiey used freely m-decoratbUt 
and several t urguoiae and hp\s i azull were 

imported from Pf^rsia and Afghanistan . Their copper came either 
from Rijas^aii or from Cicx^p while jadeitc was probably obtained 
from Tibet or f^nlral Asia . 

"Though their culture extended nearly to ihe^mouth of the Indus 
the people of tfarappa and Moheaijo Daro seem to have cared little* 
for die sea- Only two reprEsentationfl of ships have been found 
among their remains, and tliese are of small river vessels. But 
whether by sea or land, the pro ducts of the Indus reached Me sopo- 
tamia, for a number of typical Imius seals and a^ew other objects 
from d^e-Indus Valley liave b een found in auiiier at levels dating 
betwe en abOUt ^nd *inm n r.. MLvIdenoe of Sumenan exports 
to India is very scant and imcertalni and we must assume that they 
were mainly precious metals and raw materials. ^ITie finding of 
Indus seals suggests that merchants from India actually resided in 
Mesopotamia; their chief mcrchajidise w'as probably cotton, which 
has always been one of Indian's staple exports, and which is known to 
have been used in later Babylonia/ 

h seems that every merchant or merrantile family had a seal* 
bearing m emblem^ often of a religious character* and a name or 
brief inscription in the tantalizingly indecipherahle script* The stand¬ 
ard Harappa seal was a square or oblong plaque^ usually made of the 
soft stone called steatite^ which w'as delicately engraved and hardened 
by licating (pi. IX). The Mesopotamian civ^ili^iicms employed 
cylinder seals, which were rolled on clay tablets* leaving an impressed 
band bearing the device and inscription of the seal; ore or two such 
seals have been found in Mohenjo Daro, but wdth devices of the 
Harappa type* " g^n oQ seals h;^ ^ rhsc^^ypred in fhe fnduA- 
cities so far, and \t w-ould seem tliaTevcry important citizen possess*^ 
one. Their primary' puqxjse was probably to mark tlie owTiership 
of property, but they doubtless also ser^’ed as amulets, and were 
regularly carried on the persons of tlicir owners. Generally they 
depict animaU, such as the bull, buffalo, goat, tiger and elephant, 
or what appear to be scenes from relTgiotts legend. Their brief 
inscriptions, never of more than twenty symbols and usually of not 
more than ten, are the only significant examples of the Harappa 
script lo have survived. . . * 

ITiis script had some £70 characters, evidently pictographic in ort- 
gin, w hich iiad an ideogmpluc or .-syllabic character* It may have bem 
inspired by the earliest Sumerian script, whicli probably antedates it 
slighdy, but it bears little resemblance to any of the scripts of 
tile ancient Middle East, though attempts have been made to connect 
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Li with one or other of thfiiJ_^ Hie Hiost stiTiking are 

with the symbols used uStU *:ompn ^yeIy rece nt iimts by the natives 
of Ea^rter Wand, in the eastern Pacific,* but the distaJKC in space and 
time between the two cultures is so great that there is scarcely any 
possibility of there having been any form of contact or influence. 
We do not know w'hat writing media were usedp though it has been 
suggested that a small pot found at the lesser sUe of Chanliu Daro is 
an UikwelL Certainly the Harappans did not inscribe their docu- 
nients on clay tablets/or some of these would have been found in tlw 
remains of their cities. 

' Tliey w ere not on the whole an artistic people* No doubt they had 
a literature, w'ith religious epics similar to those of Sumer and Baby¬ 
lon, but these are forever lost to us. The inner walls of their bowses 
were coated w'ith mud plaster, but if any paintings were made on 
these walls all trace of them lias vanished. The outer wallsj facing 
the streets, were apparently of plain brick. Architecture w'as aus- 
tarely utilitariani a few examples of simple deco rative be kiwork 
hpjp g i;hg only nn]amcntation so far discovered. No trace of monu^ 
mental sculpture has been found anywhere in the remains, and if any 
of the larger buildings were temples they contained no large icons, 
unless diese were made of w'ood or oilier perishable material/ 

But if the Harappa folk could not produce works of art on a large 
scale they excelled in those of small compass. Their most rioiabli: 
artistic achievement was perhaps in their seal engravings, especially^ 
those of animals, which they delineated with powerful realism and 
evident afTection. The great urus bull w^ith its many dew-Japs, the 
rhioQCe^s with riobbly armoured hide, tlie tiger roaring fiejxelyt 
and the many other animals (pi. IX) are the work of craftsjjjett 
who studied their subjects and loved tlaenL 

Equally interesting are some of tlie humaj L_figurines^ Tile red 
sandstone toisxL^of a man (pi. Villa) h particularly impressive for 
its realism. The modelling of the radier heavy alxlomcn seems to 
look forward to the style J> f latar I ndian sciilp^ p, ^nd it has evert 
been suggested that this figurine is a product of much laleroiaieSi 
whfeh by some strange accident found its way into the low-<yi4ti:aiiitli: 
but this is very uidikelyi for the figure has cert ain feature s, notably 
the strange indentations on the shoulders, which cannot be explained 
on this hypothesis. The bust of anotlier male figure, in steatite 
(pi. V[[), seems to show an attempt at portraiture. It has been 
suggested that the head is that of a priest, with his eyes half dosed in 
m^itaibn, but it is possible that he is a man of Mongolian type, the 
presence of winch type in the Indus Valley has been proved by the 
discovery of a single ^k4i]LatNfohenJo Daro. 
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Most striktog of the figurines is perhaps the brottee "danritifr i ^rl” 
I (fl' Vllli). Naked but for a necklace and a series of bangles 
almost covering one arm, lier hair dressed in a complicated coi^re, 
standing in a provocativ e posture, with one arm on her hip and one 
lan ky leg half b gm^ tlik young woman has an air of liv ely perrnesn^ 
(^uite unlike anything in the vv'ork of other ancient civilizations. Her 
thin boyisli_ fi£urg , and those of the uni ns pi rin g mot her goddesses , 
indicate, incidentally, that the canons of fi anale beauty among the 
Harappa people were very different from tliose of later India, It has 
been suggested that this "dancing girl" is a repressentative of a class 
of tl’*™’*^'** jnil prfj^titunn^.sui'h g; existed in contemporat^ 

and were an important feature of later 
Hindu culture, but this cannot be praved. It is hot certain that the 
girlis a dancer, iiiucli less a temple daticcr. 

Tlie Harappa people made brilliantly naturalistic models of ani¬ 
mals, specially diarming being tlie tiny monkeys and squirrels used 
as pinheads and beads (pi. iXgJ, For their children they made 
cattle with mo vable hea ds, model monkeys which w'ould sli de down 
a st™g, litt le toy car ts, and w histles shaped like hirrig , all of terra- 
cot^ They also made rough terracotta stanietfP« of 
usually naked or nearly naked, but with elaborate head-dresses 
(fig, ii, c); Uiese are certainly i cons of the Moth er God dess, and are 
so numerous tliat they seem to have been kept in nearly m-e ry hom e. 
Tliey are very crudely fashmued, so we must assume that the goddess 
W'as not favoured by the upper classes, who commanded tlie serx'kes 
of the bestjcxaftsnicn, but that her effigies were mass produced by 
humble potters to me« popular demand. 

Thougir they had not completely given up ilie use of sto ne tools 
the Harappa people used implenients of copjjer and bronze ; but in 
many respects Uiey were t echnologically ba ckw ard in romprison wirh 
Me sopotamia . The Sumerians very early invented knives and spear¬ 
heads with ribs in the middle for ex tB^gtrenglh, and axeheads with holes 
for the shafts; but the blades of Harappa were fiat and easily bent, 
while the axeheads had to be lashed tu their shafts; only in the top¬ 
most levels do we find tools of a better type, which^ w-ere probab ly 
left inva ders. In one respect the Hara ppa people were leduucally 
in advance of tlicir mnn^mporpriM—they had devised ^ saw. with 
undijarin g t^etly which allowed the dust to escape .freely fmm the 
(lU, and much simplified the carpenter's task. From this we may 
assume that they had particular skill in carpentry. They made 
beautiful beads of semi-precious stones and faience, and their pottery, 
though mostly plain and uninteresting, was well made, and a few 
specimens are delicately painted (fig. iv). 
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The men wore robes wliich left one shoulder bare, and the g^ar- 
ments of the upper classes were often rkhly patterned. Beards were 
wont, attd men anti women alike had Jong Iiair. Hie elaborate liead- 
dresses of the Mother Uoiidess-iiguECii probably had their counter¬ 
parts in the festive attire of tire richer women. The goddesses often 
wear only a verj' short skirt, but on one seal women, perhaps priest¬ 
esses, are depicted with longer skirts, reaching to just below the 
knee. The coiffures of the women were often elaborate, and pigtails 
were also popular, as in present-day India. Women loved jewellery, 
and wore heavy bangles in profusion, large necklaces, and earrings. 

As far as we can reconatmci it from our fragmentary knowledge, 
the religion of the Harappa people had some features suggesting 
those characteristics of later Hinduism whidt are not to be found in 
the earliest stratum of Indian religious literature. The Mother 



Fig. iv.—Painted Potttiy of the HarappSt Culture 


Goddess, for instance, reappears «ily after the lapse of over a thous¬ 
and years from die fall of Harappa. As already stated she was 
evidently the •^liviniy the-people, and the upper classes seem to 
have prerei3]ecL^t«gad, who also shows found in la^nr HiriHii- 

is^As well as the figurines already mentioned, wfiich may represent 
divinities, there are a few in ipnf|nfutj^ ^>f niiH^ tin»p w>rli 

r niled hair i their posture, rigidly upright, with the legs slightly 
apart, and the arms held parallel to die sides of the body, but not 
touching it, closely resembles the stance called by the jainas kSyot* 
ssBTga, in which meditating teachers are often portrayed in later times; 
the repetition of this figure, in exactly the same posture, would 
suggest that he was a gtxl, A ^frracotta mask of a horned dei^^y ban 
abo been found. 

The most striking deity of the Harappa culture is the horned god 
of (pi IXc). He is depicted on thre e, spccimet ts. in two 
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S eated OH a AtQ&l or small da is, and in the third on the ground; 
in all tlii-pR his jxisture ia one well kn t;iwn tn lar/r Indian hnli; twin. 
wuJi the legs drawn up dose to the body and the tw'O heels touching, 
a position quite impossible to the average European without mudi 
practice. The god’s body is nude, except for many bangles and what 
appear to be necklaces, and be wears a peculiar Jiead-dress, consisting 
of a pair of horns, which may have been thought of as gnovving from 
his head, with a plant-like object betw'een them. On tlie kigest of 
the seals he is sunrounded by foiiLJ5dJd_3uiuials,^ an elephants a 
tiger, a fliitioreroji and a budalo, and beneatlLids stool are two deer, 
as in the representations of tiie Buddha preaching his first sermon in 
the Deer-park at Banaras. The an imaJ s. jilanr-like growth from 

th e hea d, and the fact tliat he is ithyphallic, ijidicate that he is a fer- 
tilitii^tod,. His.face has a fi erce tjgerish aspec t, and one authority 
has suggested that it is not meant to be human to the right and 
left of the head arc sniall protuberances which were believed by Sir 
John Marshall to represent a BiaaaiiL.Wid-tilirAJaEe on .either side. 
Marshall boldly called this godJ&rot^ivj . and die name has been 
generalijuaiTcptetl; certainly the honied^gedJ.ij|£_nut£hJjLffli>!!l^ 
with the i^i va of la ^^^r H'H'"**". who Is, in his mast important 
aspect, 3 fer tility deit^. is known asthe Lord uf Beajts, and 
is sometimes depicted wi th thrc eJaxxs. 

Sacred animals played a big part in tlie religion of tlie Indus people. 
Though all the animals shown on the seals may not have been par¬ 
ticularly sacred, the bull occurs in contexts which prove that he at 
least was so; on many seals he stands before a peculiar object which is 
evidently not a manger, and has no utUiiarian purpose, but is a "cull 
object”,' probably a table on which cqgi was grmvH-for frrfility 
jites.® On some seals sm all li nes emerg e from the table, which may 
represent the growing c^mi. no doubt eaten by the sacred bull as 
parr nf the cergmon y. Tlie bull is usually depicted with a single 
hffm, and has sometimes been referred to as a uoicorn, though there is 
little doubt tliat the artist w'as trying to portray a normal bull, whose 
second bom was concealed by the first. In Hinduism the bull is 
specially associated with the god^a, hut he does not seem to have 
been connected with the ”P rot^ya ‘' of Hamppa. for he is not 
among the animajs surrounding the god onjlie famousjeal*. T3}e— 
cow, in latpr HinJjpjiTn ^ i« nQwhefe d epicted . 

Certain trees were sacred, as they are in Hinduism today, notably 
the piptity which is specially honoured by Buddhijia as the species 
under \?fiich tlie Buddha found eolightenmerit. One vety interesting 
seal (pi. ix</) depicts a homed goddess in a plpaljrep. worshipped 
* ITw hflnw of iJie ♦' ProtB^iv* ” are evulvntly d»« of a buffidu. 
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hy a figtife also weaniig hornsj witli a liunian'lieaded goat watcliing 
the ccretnony and a row of seven pigtaLled ^vomeni probably priest- 
esses ^ in attendance, 

^ Que of th e few traces of Sumerian contact 
jihow'ing_a.-b£riJ_grappliL!f*' with LVVg tigef? £jl- IX^)^a \arknt 
of a famous Mesopotamia motif in which the Itero Gilgaincsli is 
depicted fighting two lioiLs, The rotund face of tlie herOj and the 
pecxiliar treatment of his hair, suggest that he rcpreHciits the sun, and 
that the night-prowlmg tigers are tlie powders of darkness. 

Phallic worship was a.^ ^ TTipfittant rlement af-HaraOlM relidAtt. 
Many cone-shaped objects have been found, whidi are almost cer¬ 
tainly formalized representarians of the phallus- * The or 

phallic emblem in later Hinduism is the symbol of the god Siva, w^ho 
is more commonly xvorshipped dius than as an icon^ It is a fair infer¬ 
ence tliat these objects were connected witii the itb^^jhallic Proto- 
Siva"' of the seals. It has been suggested tliat certain large ring- 
shaped stones are fomializcd representations of the female generative 
organ arKl were symbols of tlie Mother GtHidess, hut this is most 
doubtful.* 

'Until Sir Mortimer Wlieeler's work at Harappii in 19^ notliing 
w as known w ith certainty of the way in which tliese people disposed 
of their dead; but from a cemetery tiien diiscovered, containing at 
least fi7 graves, it appears that burial was tlie usual rite. The whole 
cemetery has not bwn excavated and the evidence is not yet ftdly 
assessed, but it is dear that the dead Avere buried in an exieudod 
posture wldj pottery vessels and personal ornaments* 

Who were the people who built this great civiIi:«atioii? Some 
IiKlian historians have tried to prove that they were tJie Aryans, the 
people Avho composed the lig /Wa, but this is quite impossible. 
From the skeletal remains so far examined it appears that some of die 
, Harappans were people fjf the h>Tig4icaded, nairrowwioscd, slender 
Meditommean type, found all over die aTKaent Middle East ^d in 
Egjptt and forming an iniportent element of die Indian population 
at the present day. A second element was die Proto-Australoid, 
with flat nose and thick lips, related to the Australian aborigines 
and to some of the Avild Jfill-tribes of modem India. A single skull 
of Mongolian type has been found, and one of the short4ieaded 
Alpine type. Tlie bearded steatite head to which we have referred 
shows elements of both the latter types, while the bronze daiKing 
tirl seems certainly Proto-Australoid. Tlien as now j, N.-W. India 
fcas the meeting-place of many races. 

The modem South Indian is usually a blend of Mediterranean and 
Pro to-Australoid, die two chief etlmk factors in the Harappi culture; 
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fRJiHtSTORV: THR llARAPrA CULTURE AND THE ^MYASS 

iTiorcover the Uarippa religion seems to show iiiany simUarities with 
tJiose elements ofHinduistn wliitli arespecially popular in the Dravidian 
country- In the hills of Baluchistiui, wlicrc the people of the Nal 
and Zhob Cultures built their little villages, the BrShuIs, though 
ethnically now predominantly Iranian, speak a Dravidian language, 
lljus it has been suggested tliat tlie Harappl folk were Dravidiaiis, 
and Father H. Hcras, one of the authorities wlio have tried to read 
their script, has even claimed that tlieir language was a veiy 
primitive form of Tamil. 

■ It might be suggested tliat the Harappa people consisted of a 
Proto-Australoid element, wltidi at one time may have covered the 
whole of India, overlaid by a Mediterranean one. which ente^ Iirfia 
at a very early period, bringing with it the elements of civilization. 
Ijter, under die pressure of further invasions, this Mediterranean 
element spread tliroughout tlie sub-continent, and, again mixing 
with the indigenous peoples, formed the Dravidians. The chief 
objection to tiiis theory is that the megaliths erected by the early 
Dravidians in South India have been showtj to be not ve*7 aJKieni; 
a recent theory even holds that the Dravidians came to India from the 
west by sea as late as the second half of the 1st millennium H.c,» 

\Vc can only say with certainty tliat some of the inhabitants of the 
Indus cities were of a type widely found further to the west, and that 
their desceiidants must survive in the present-day population of 

There is no arcliseological evidence of cities of the Ilarappa ^ople 
beyond the Indus basin, except fur one small outpost in KatliiawSr, 
but it does not follow tliat the rest of India was wholly ignoi^t of 
the Harappa culture. Certam fin ds of copper implgments in the 

pf RanrliT (S, Bihar) suggest that the peasles of Indian 

IpRmjjh *’ rif nietal from Haf4p pa. for the blades are witliout tiie 
strengtiienlng midrib; but the dating of tliese objects is very uncer¬ 
tain, and they may be mudi later than the fall of Harappa. 

Whatever the case may be, pre-Aryan India made certain advances 
in husbandry for which the whole world owes her a debt. Cottun 
was to the best of our knowledge first used by the Harappa people. 
Rice was not one of their staple crops, nor was it grown in neoli^ 
Cliina, whose main food crop was millet, ^^'ild rice is known in 
Eastern India, and it is here, in the swampy tJanges Valley, that it 
Was probably first cultivated by the neolithic contemporaries dt the 
Harappa people. The w ater buti'alo. knom i tn the JlarappiljKQpk. 
was a and it may have been first 

domesticated in fhn f^n gprir. Plain, though some authorities believe 
that it originated in the Phi lippine Island s." 
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* l^ciiiaps iJie most widely appreciated of prehistoric India’s ^ifts to 
the world is the fowl. Ornithologists are agreed that all 

domestic species descend from the wild rndian jungle fowl. The 
Harappa people kivew the domestic fowl, though its remains arc few 
and it is not depicted on the seals. It was probably first tamed by 
neolithic Indians in the Canges Valley, w'hcnce it found its way by 
the Burma route to China, where it appears in the middle of the 2nd 
millennium. _ Tlie Egyptians knew it at about the same time, as a 
rare luxurj' bird-'' Clearly India, even at this remote period, was 
not wholly cut oil’from the rest of the world/ 


the end of the INDUS CITIES 

W'hen Harappa was first built the citadel was defended by a great 
turreted wall, 40 fret wide at tlie base and a5 feet hig lL In the course 
of the cejiiurits this wall was refaced more strongiy titan before, 
tliough tliere is no evidence that the cUy \%'a8 dangerously ilirea tent'd 
by enemies. But towards the end of Harappa's existence its defences 
were further strengthened, and one gateway was wholly blocked. 
Danger threatened from the west. 

First to sufier W'cre the Baluchistan villages. Tlie earliest leveL.of- 
the site Rinii ffhiindaT sh ows that bands of Iniwripr^^ 

were present In tlie region before 5000 h.c., but they soon disap¬ 
peared, to give way to the peasant culture which occupied the site in 
die 3rd millennium and was conterapirary wiili die Indus cities. 
Then, in 3000 b.c. or a little later, the village was burnt, and a new, 
coarser type of pottery appcars—evidently invaders had occupied the 
site. Soon afterwards came other invaders, using unpainted encrusted 
pottery. Similar though less complete evidence appear^ in other 
North Balilchist^ sites, while in South Baluchistan an intrusive 
culture founded a settlement at Shahi Tump, not far from SlUkagen 
j'torf which th** Harappa (? ultUre!a most Westerlv -oulposL The 
ShlhLUAimp people used the s haft-hole axe an d rou nd copper seals, 
and replaced the earlier IpfiiLciikUEe, known to arelisBologjjjaLaiihfi- 
Kn flT fjiulnir e. In die last phase of the life of MobcigoJQaro painted 
potteiy' and stone vessels resembling those of Balucliistanjppear, and 
this may indicate a large influx of K uill refu gees, who brought their 
crafts with them. 

Aftcy the barbarians had conquered tlie outlyi ng vil lages the ancient 
laws sjid rigid organization of the Indus cities must have suffered 
great strain. At Molienjo Daro large rooms were divided into 
smaller, and mansions be^me tenements; porters' kilns were built 
within the cljyJiQundaries, and one even in the niiddlc of^^jtreet. 
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TJie street plan was no longer maintained. Hoards of jewellerj? 
we re burie d. Evidently the city was overpopulated and law antL 
orxler were less mdljriwmained, perliaps because the barbarians were 
already ranging the provinces and the city was full of itcwporners, 
w'hom tJie city fathera cMuId not force into tiit age-old pattern of the 
city’s culture. 

When tile end came it would, seem that most of the citizens of 
M olienjo Dam had tied ; but a group of Inirfdlgl sl<gJetQnfijflQDg.g£ij:i§ 
hmi sea and one ikpTptnfl " ^nfpan lyinp- tlw- stops of a well 
si^gg^t that k few stragglers were nvprtakeji by the invaders. In 
this level a fine fripp^r has been fnorid, with a very strong shaft- 
hole, “'ti blade opposite that of the aXfc^ b eaut i fu l, too l^ 

adapted both for w af and peace , and superior to anything tJie Harappa 



Fig. V.—Axes of die Indus Cldcs 
a. Inscril3ed misocltfited axe-hcaJp b. Shaft-liole 


people possessed (fig. v). Swords with sWengthening midrUis. 
also make their appearance, A single pot burial of a ipmi-Df some¬ 
what Mongol type may be that of one of the invaders. 

From Harappa comes evidence of a diBe rear kin d. Here, near 
tlie older ccmeteiy of interments, is 3 no%r cemetery on a higher 
level, containing fractional,W1al8 in pots of men with short-headed 
Ar fnAnnifl A skull of simlW type was buried in the eita^l 

itself. At Oianhu Daro, on the lower Iq^s, the Harappa peo^e 
were replaced by *qualte rs. living in small huts with fircplaws, an 
innovation which suggests that they came from a colder climate. 
These people, tliough unsophisticated in many respects, had superior 
tools and weapons. Similar settlements were made in Baluchistan at 
about tile same time. Among the scanty remains of these invaders 
there is dear evidence of the presence of tlie horse. The Indus 
cities fell to barbarians who triumphed not only through greater 
military prowess, but also because the)' were equipp^ with better 
weapons, and iiad learnt to make full use of the swift and terror- 
striking beast of the steppes. 

The date of these great events can only be fixed very approximately 
frnm with f^pAradir, traces of contact 

can be found between the apd Stmiena. and there is some 

reason to believe that these contftcta continued under the First 
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DjTiasty of Babylorii which produced the great lawgiver Hammurabi. 
Tills dynasty was also overwhelmed by barbarians, the Kassites, 
who came from the hills of Iran and conquered by virtue of their 
horse-drawn chariots. After the Kassite invasion no trace of coiv* 
tact with the Indus can be found in Mesopotamia, and it is therefore 
likely that the Indus cities fell at about the same time as the dynasty of 
Hammurabi. Earlier authorities placed the latter event in the first 
centuries of the Snd millennium b.c., but new evidence, whicli 
appeared shortly before the outbreak of the Second World War, has 
resulted in a revised dironology. The fall of the First Babylonian 
Dynasty is now thought to have taken place about 1600 b.c. 

The earliest Indian literary source W'e possess is tJie Rg fWii, 
most of which was composed in tlie second lialf of the find millennium. 
It is evidently the work of an invading people, who have not yet fully 
subjugated the original inhabitants of N.-W. India. In his great 
report on the excavations at Mohenjo Daro, Sir John Marshall 
maintained that some two centuries or more_elapsed betw’een the 
fall of tlie Indus cities and die invasion of tlie Arj-ansj but the more 
recent excavations at Harappa and elsewhere, the revision of die 
chronology of Babylon, and indications in the Feda itself, have all 
tended to reduce the gap. Many comnetent authorities^ led by 
Sir R. Mortimer Wlieeler, no w believe that Hara ppa-was .o ver¬ 
t hrown by the Arya ns. It is suggested that the interments in the 
later cemetery at Harappa arc those of ''true Vedic Aryans", and 
that the forts or citadels which the Vedic ivar-god Indra is said to 
have destroyed included Harappa in their number. 

There is not enough evidence to say with certainty that the 
destroyers of the Indus cities were members of the group of related 
tribes whose priests composed the Hg Veda, but it is probable tliat 
the fall of diis great civilisation was an episode in die movement of 
charioteering peoples which altered the face of the whole civilized 
world in the find millennium b.c. 

INOO-EVnoTEANS ANO ARVANS 

The invaders of India called themselves Aryai, a word generally 
anglicized into Aryans. The name was also used by the aiKient 
Persians, and survives in the word Iran, while Eire, the name of the 
most westerly land reached by Indo-European peoples in ancient 
times, is also cognate. Here we cannot discuss the many theories 
on the orig’m of these people, but can only give that which seems to 
us mtHl reasonable, and wliicb, we believe, would be accepted by a 
majority of jJnwe who specialize in tlie subject. 
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About SOOO B.c. tJie great steppeland which stretches from Poland 
to Central Asia was inhabited by semi-nomadic barbarians, who 
were tall, comparatively Fair, and mostly long-headed. They had 
tamed the horse, whidt they harnessed to light chariots with spoked 
wheels, of a much faster and better type than the lumbering ass^rawn 
tars with four solid wheels which were the best means of tTans|»rt 
knoivn to contemporarv Sumer. They wore mainly pastoral, out 
practised a little agriculture. Tliough tliey may never have mme 
into direct contact with the Sumerians, they liad adopted some Mes^ 
potamian innovations, notably the shaft-liolc axe. In the early 
part of the 2nd millennium, whether from pressure of population, 
desiccation of pasture lands, or from both causes, these people 
were on the move- Tliey migrated in bands westwards, soutli- 
wards and eastwards, conquering local populations, and inter¬ 
marrying with them to form a ruling das.s. Tliey brought with 
them*their patrilinear tribal organiTation, their worship of sk}' g(^s, 
and their horses and chariots. In most of tlw lands in which they 
settled their original language gradually adapted itself to the tongues 
of the conquered peoples. Some invaded Europe, to become the 
ancestors of tlie Greeks, Latins, Celts ajid Teutons, while otlicrs 
appeared in Anatolia, and from ilie mixture of these with the ongmal 
iiiliabitants tlie great empire of the Hittites grew up. Yet others 
remained In their old home, tlic ancestors of the later Baltic and 
Slavonic peoples, w'hile others moved southwards and, from the 
Caucasus and the Iranian tableland, led many attacks on the Middle 
Eastern civilizations. The Kassites, wlio conquered Babylon, were 
led by men of this stock. In the I4th century s.c. there appeared m 
N -E Syria a people called Mitaniii. whose king s had Indo-Iraman 
names, and a few of whose ^are familiar to every' student of Indian 
religion: rn^tara, Univr - VeHlc god V^nal. 

N aJaiiyt i. As welt as the Mitanni other cliiefs in Syria and Palestine 
had names of Indo-Jranian type* 

The marauding tribesmen gradually merged with the older P®P^ 
lations of the Middle East, and the ancient civilizations, invigorated 
bv fre.-ih blood and ideas, rose to new heights of material culture; 
the peaceful and conservative cities of the Indus valley could neither 
withstand nor absorb tlie invaders. The culture which was to succeed 
that of Harappa was, as we shall see. diaJiieirically opposed to its 
predecessor. Only after many centuries did some elements of die 
older civilization, kept alive no doubt by the poorer people and serfs, 
begin to influence the conquerors. 

' The Aryan Invasion of India was not a single concerted action, t 
one covering centuries and involving many tribes, perhaps not 
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of the same race and language. It seems certain that many of tlie old 
village cultures of the western hills were destroyed before the cities 
of the Indus Vidley, but otlierwise tlie course of Aryan expansion 
cannot be plotted, owing to the paucity of material remains. Evi¬ 
dently the invaders did not take to living in cities, and after the fall 
of Harappa and Molienjo Daro the Panjab and Sind became a land 
of little villages, with buildings of wood and reed the remains of 
which have long since perished. For over a thousand years from the 
fall of Harappa India is almost an archaeological blank, which at 
present can only be filled by literary sources. '• 


THE AEVANS IK INDIA. THE eHOTO-illSTOH 1C PERIOD 

Among the many peoples who entered India in tiie Snd niillenniuin 
B.C. was a group of related tribes whose priests had perfected a very 
advanced poetic technique, which tliey used for the composition of 
Iiymns to be sung in praise of their gods at sacrifices. These tribes, 
chief of which was tliat of the B harat a.s, settled mainly in East PanJab 
and in the region beiw-een the Satlaj and the Jamna which later 
became knoun as Brahmavarta. The hymns composed by their 
priests in their new home were carefully handed down by word of 
inoutli, and early in the 1st millennium ».c. were collected and 
arranged. Tliey were sUU not committed to writing, but by now 
they were looked on as so sacred that even minor alterations in their 
text were not permitted, and the priestly schools whidi presented 
them devised tlie most remarkable and efi^tive S 3 'sten) of checks 
and counter checks to ensure their purity. Even wlwn tlie art of 
writing was widely known in India the hymns were rarely written, 
but, thanks to tlie brilliant feats of memory of many generations of 
brahmans, and the extreme sanctity whkli the hymns were tliought to 
pDsses.s, they have survived to the present day in a form which, from 
internal evidence, appears not to have been seriously tampered with 
for nearly three tliousand years, llus great collectiun of hymns is 
tlic Rg Ffdoy still in theory die miMt sacred of the numerous sacred 
texts of the Hindus. 

Tlie period of tile Vedas, Brahmanas and Upani^ads is a sort of 
transition from prehistory to history, if history, as distinct from 
archarolt^y, is the study of the human past from wTitten sources, 
then India's history begins with the Aryans. The R g the 

hody-otj ^ral relieious literature which IV>11owiyI u in rh^ fj^st 
half of tlie 1st millennium b.c., are part of die living Hindu tradition. 
The Vedic hymns are still recited at weddings and funerals, and 
in die daily devotions of die brahman, llms they are part of 
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hisioiicfll India, and do not belon^^ to her buried prehistoric pnst. 
But tlicy tell us Iktk about the great events of the timei except 
in irritatingly vague incidental references; even on social conditions 
tlieir information is scant; only on religion and thought is the his¬ 
torian more fully tnfonned. 

Yet fmm the h}Tnns of the Jjtg JUid Jthijrva Fedns^ the sacrificial 
instructions of the Brahma^as, and the mystidam of the Upani^dsp 
tl>e outlines of a culture emerge, thou^ often all too vaguely, 
and here and there we 5ee the faint ^i^iuths of great sages and 
tribal leaders^ whose importance for their limes was such that their 
names were recorded in sacred literature. Around these phan¬ 
toms later tradition draped a glittering mantle of legendp legend in 
which many Indians still impltdily believep and which^ in other 
contexts, is exceedingly importatit. But when the mantles are re¬ 
moved only vague sliadow^s remain, little more titan the n^mes of 
chieftains w^ho tliree thousand years ago waged successful w^tr 
against tlieir enemies. For the period before the time of the Buddha 
we call only trace the general cliaracter of the civilization whicli 
produced die Vedic literature and give a brief and tentative sketch 
of its expansion. 

THE CULTURE OF THE pG FEDA 

No real synchronisms are contained in the Ffda it^lfp lo give 
us any certaiji uiformation on tlie date of its composition, ^nie 
authorities in the past claimed an exceedingly early date for itp on 
the basis of tradition and ambiguous astronomical references in the 
hymns tliemselves—it was even believed by one very respected 
Indian scholar tliat it was as old as 6000 b.c. The discovery of the 
Indus cities, which have nothing in common with die culture dcECribed 
in the Veda and are evidently pre-Vedic, proves dial die hymns 
cannot have been composed before the end of Harappa. Tlie great 
development in culture, religion and language which is evident in 
the later Vedic literature shows that a long period must have elapsed 
between the time of the composition of tlte last hymns of the Itg Ffda 
and the days of the Buddha—perhaps as much as 500 years. It is 
therefore probable that most of the l^g was composed between 
1500 and 1000 0 .c,, diough the composition of some of the most 
recent h}*tnns and the coUadon of the whole collection may have 
taken place a century or two later* 

’W^len die hymns wTre written the focus of culture was the 

region between die Janms (Sanskrit and Sadaj 

south of the mcxlem Ambala^ and along the upper course of the river 
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Sarasvatr. The latter river is now an insignificant stream, losing 
itself in the desert of Rajasthan, but it then flowed broad and strong, 
and probably joined the Indus below the confluence of the Satbj. 
The Vedic poets knew the Himalayas^ but not the land south of 
the Janmij and they did not mention the \^ndbyas. lo the east the 
Atj^s had not expanded far beyond the Janina* and the Ganges 
{Ganga) is mentioned only in one late hymn. 

At this time the Aryans had not wholly subjugated the itidigerious 
inhabitants. Though many hymns refer to battles between one 
Arj^an tribe and another, there is, underlying this intertribal rivalry, 
a sense of solidarity against the D&sas or Dasjus^ who evidently repre¬ 
sent the survivors of the Harappa Culture, and kindred peoples of the 
Panjah and the North-West. The Dasa$ are described as dark and 
ill-favoured, bulUlipped, snubnosed, w orshippers of the phallus, and 
of hostile speech. Tliey are rich in cattle, and d\%ell in fortified places 
called/►wr, of wbidt tlie Arv^an war-god Indra has destroyed hundreds. 
Tlie main work of destroying the settlements of the D^sas had been 
accomplished some time before die composition of die hymns, and 
the great battles w hicli must them have taken place are already misted 
over with legend; but the Diisas are still capable of massing armies of 
lO^DOO men against the invaders. 

*>^ther enemies of tlie Aryans are the Panis, who are described as 
wealthy people who refuse to patronize the Vedic priests, and who 
steal the cattle of the Aryans. .. They w^cre not so strongly hated as 
the Dasas, and their settlements seem often to have continued un¬ 
molested. It has been suggested that die Panis were Semitic traders, 
hut the evidence is so slight diat diis conclusion cannot be accepted. 

The Aryan.^ were not uninfluenced by the earlier inliabitants. In 
classical Sanskrit tlie word daja regularly means '^slavc” or bond- 
man", and in the later hymas of the Rg FfJd It was already acquiring 
that meanings while the feminine form c/lfi Is used in the sense of a 
'"skve-girr* throughout the book; but, though many of the varv- 
quished Dasas must have been enslaved, some seem to have come to 
terms vvidi_ the conquerors, and one Dii$a ditef is mentioned as 
following Aiy^an ways and patronizing the brahman.s-* One result 
of this contact of Aryan and non-Aryan is evident even in the earliest 
stratum of the Rg Frda, die language of which is appreriablv 
affected by tiorir-lndo-European influences. All Indian languages, 
from Vedic to die modem vernaculars^ contain a scries of rounds, 
die retroflex or cerebral consonants, which cannot be traced in any 
other Indo-European tongues, not even In Old Iranian, which is 
closely akin in Sanskrit. These sounds must have developed quickly, 
from the efforts of non-Aryans to master the language of their 
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ctinquerors. Ko doubt the invaders ofteti married indigenous 
women, whose children would be bilingual, and after a few genera¬ 
tions the Arj'ans^ original language would show' the effiret of the 
admixture of aboriginal blood. Numerous words in the Rg Vtda 
are not connected with any known Indo-European roots, and were 
evidently borrowed from the natives. Non-Aryan influence on 
religion and culture must also have been fell very early, and tiic 
gradual disappearance of much of the original Indo-European heritage 
beneath successive layers of non-Aryati innovations can be traced 
through the earlv religious literature of India, 

ITie primitiveness of early Ary an society was ntucli exaggerat^ 
by some l9th-centuiy Indologists, who thought tliey found in die 
highly ibrmalized and rigidly controlled style of the Ifg /'edit the firet 
outpourings of die human spirit and an echo of Rousseau's noble 
savage. In fact, by the time that even the earliest hymiis were 
written the Aryans were not savages, but were on the fringes of 
civilization. 'Their military tcclmique was in advance of that the 
Middle East, their priestly schools had raised the tnbal sacrifice to 
a fine art, and their poetty was elaborate aiid formaliz^. On the 
other hand they had not developed a city civilization. The coinpleie 
absence of any words connected with writing in the Vtda, despite 
its size and the many contests in which such words might be expected 
to occur, is almost certain proof that the Ary'ans were luiter^e, 
lliey were a people of warlike stockbreeders, organized in tribes 
rather than in kingdoms, Tieir culture bears a generic likeness to 
that of Beoivulf, tlie earlier Icelandic sagas, and the old Irish prose 
epics, and was less advanced than tiisl depicted in the Iliad. ' 

Tlie tribes were ruled by chiefs who bore the title rJyo, a worf 
related to tlm Latin rex. Tim raja was not an absolute monaidi, 
for the government of the tribe was in part tlie res|»iisibility' of the 
tribal couiKils, the sabka and saaiiti. Tliese two w’ords <^ur toget ler 
in ntany context.s and the distinction between them is not wholly 
dear—perhaps the first ivas a meeting of the great men of the tribe, 
while tlie second was a mass gathering of all free tn^sraen, or of 
heads of families. These two bodies exerted much influence the 
king and their approval was necessary to ensure his accession, borne 
tribes seem to have had no hereditary chief, but were governed 
directly by the tribal council, for in one passage® we read of kings 
sitt m? doviTi logether in the asscmblwhich suggests t as m 
some later oligarchic dans, the title of raja was taken by all the great 
men. of the tribe, who governed it througli a folk-moot. 

But hereditary kingship was the rule, and the raja, dwelling in a 
fine hall, had a mdirnentaiy court, attended by courtiers {sabhasa ) 
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and chiefs of septs (^ip^ntonf). Already he liad a general {seniini)f 
who was responsible under the king for minor campaigns and catde^ 
raids against neighbouring tribes. * Verj' important was the chief 
priest [purohita), who by his sacrifices ensured the prosperity of the 
tribe in peace, and its victory in war. Often the purohita appear.*; as 
a tribal medkine-man, performing magical ceremonies and muttering 
spells for victorj’ both before and during battle,* 

The Aryans looked on tlic king primarily as a loader in war. 
responsible for the defence of the tribe. He wa.s in no sense divine 
at this early period, and had no religious functions, except U> order 
sacrifices for the good of die tribe and to support the priests W'ho per¬ 
formed diem. The priest-king of some other early cultures had no 
counteipart in Vedk India. There was no regular revenue system and 
the king was maintained by the tribute of his subjects and the booty 
w'on in battle. If the king had judicial functions, as he certainly had 
later, there is no reference to them; murder was probably punished 
by a system of wergeld, as widi the Anglo-Saxons and some other 
early Indo-European peoples, but beyond this wc liave no infonna- 
tion on the administration of justice in the time of the Rg Vtda. 

Several cliieftains are mentioned by name, and aro und some of them 
later tradition has embroidered very unreliable stories“but only one 
rajs Ls recorded in the Rg Ftda as performing any deed of historical 
importance. ‘ This is Sudas, king of the Bharatas, the tribe dwelling 
on the upper reaches of the Sarasvati River, lliree jxiems of die 
ooliccdon describe the great "Battle of the Ten Kings*' at which 
SudSs defeated a coalition of ten tribes of die Panjab and the North- 
West, on the banks of the River Paru^nl, tlve modem RSW. The 
most powerful of these ten tribes was tiat of the Purus, who dwelt 
on the lower Sarasvati, and were die Bharatas’ western neighbours; 
their king, Purukutsa, was apparendy killed in die battle. In the 
succeeding age we hear no more of cither Bharatas or Pums, but a 
new tribe, tliat of the Kurus, controls the old land of the Bharatas and 
much of the northern Ganges-Jamna Doab. In the traditional 
genealogy of the Kuru chiefs both Bharata and PQru occur as names of 
their ancestors, and they are referred to indiscriminately as "sons of 
Bharata ' and "sons of Puru". The two tribes no doubt merged 
as a result of die ranquest of one by the other, and this process of 
fusion, whereby tribes became peoples and nation.*;, must have been 
going on all through die Vedk period, ■ 

• Wlien the Aiyans entered India there was already a class di\-ision in 
their tnbal stnic^re. Even in the earliest hymns we read of the 
kfatra, the nobility, and the w/, the ordinary tribesmen, and the 
records of several otiier early Indo-European peoples suggest that a 
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tribal aristocracy was a feature of Indo-European society even before 
liie tribes migrated from their originai home. As they settled 
among the darker aboriginals the Aryans seem to have laid greater 
stress than before on purity of blood, and class divisions hardened, to 
exclude those Dasas who had found a place on the fringes of Aryan 
society, atid Uiosc Aryans who bad intermarried with the Disas 
and adopted their ways. Both these groujM sank in the social sc^e. 
At the same time the priests, whose sacrificial lore was becoming 
more and more complicated, and wlio therefore required greater 
skill and training, were arrogating higher privileges to themselves. 
By the end of the Rg Vedk period society was divided into four great 
classes, and this fourfold division was given religious sanction and 
looked on as fundamental, This is evident from one of the most 
important hyttins of the collection, in which the four classes are said 
to have emanated from the dismembered primeval man, who was 
sacrificed by the gods at tlie beginning of the world (p. 340r), 

The four classes, tlie priest (AmAnmiuiJ, warrior {Afainyu), peasant 
{vaiiya) and serf {iMra), were crystallizing throughout the peri^ 
of tlie Veda, lliey have survived to the present day. The 

Sanskrit w'prd used for them, varna, means ‘'colour , and itself in¬ 
dicates their origin in the development of the old tri^ class structure 
in contact with people of difterent complexion and alien culture. The 
term varni docs not mean "caste", and has never meant cMte , 
by which convenient word it is often loosely translated (p, 148), 

The basic unit of Ajy'an society was tlie family. A group of 
lated families formed a sept or gramas a term whidi later regularly 
meant "village", but which in tlie % Veda usually refers to a group 
of kinsfolk rather than to a settlement. Tlie family was staunoily 
patrilinear and patriarchal. The wife, though she enjoyed a respect¬ 
able position, was definitely subordinate to her husband. Mamage 
was usually monogamous, and apparently itidissoluble, Iprnorefer- 
cnoe to divorce or the remarriage of widows occurs in the , g e a. 
' ThcAry^ followed i mixed pastoral and agricultural monomy, 
in which cattle played a predominant part. The farmer 
increase of cattle: tlie warrior expects cattle as booty; the sacrmcial 
priest is rewarded for his services with catde. Cattle were ® 

sort of currency, and values were reckoned in heads of came. 1 here 
is no evidence that they were held sacred at this tjm^ine cow la m 
one or two places given die epithet "not to be killed^ , but ^ is may 
only imply her economic importance. In any case it is quite clear 

that both oxen and cow.s were slaughtered for food. 

' The horse was almost as important as the cow, diougti raai y o 
military reasons. ’ The chestnut horses of the Aryans, liameased to 
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light chariots, mast have terrified the people of the Indus Valley* as 
die horses of the oonquistadorcs terriBed the Aztecs and Incas^ A 
few hymns of tlie Jjfg V^d^t wliichp according to the rubric, describe a 
dixine horse Dadhikra* contain some of the finest lines on the horse 
in the world's literaturei and recall die famous passage in praise of 
the war-horse in the Book of 

"Rushing to glory, lo the capture of herds^ 
swooping down as a hungry falcoDf 
eager to be first, Iw darts amid the raiks of the chariots, 
luippy as a bridegroom making a garland^ 
spuming the dust and champing at the bit 

"And the victorious steed and faithfuh 
his body obedient Qo his driver] in battle* 
speeding on dirough the 
stirs up the dust to fall on his brow>$^ 

"And at his deep neJgh, lihe the thunder of heaven, 
the foemen tremble in fear, 

for he fights against thousands, and none can resist him, 

Rty jerrible is his diargc/‘i* 

Tliougli there are passages wMch appear to refer to riding, the 
horse norniaU 3 ^ drew a chariot. R^erences to tliis vdiicle—a 
favourite subject for similes and metaphors—are so numerous that 
it is possible lo retonstruct it in considerable detail. It was a liglit 
chariot with tivo spoked wheels, drawn by tw^o horses yoked abreast* 
and carrying two w^arriors. 

Among other domes tic animals the Aryans knew the sheep* which 
provided wool* their chief textile, and the goat. "The elephant is 
only mentioned in late hymns, and then as a wild animal. A divine 
bitch* Sarama, play^ an important part in a legend which caruiot be 
fully reconstructed, but tlie dog did not mean as musch to the people 
of the Veda as it did to a kindred Aryan pastoral people, the 
ancient Iranians, who made it a sacred animal* 

Though stock breeding receives more attention from the poets* 
agriculture must also have been important, but it seems to have been 
looked on as ratlier plebeian* and therefore was not much referred to. 
Only one word is usetf for com—yara, which later meant barley, but at 
this period may have implied all species of cultivated grain. Tliere 
are references to ploughing and reaping, and others which have been 
doubtfully inteipretcd as showing tltat the Aryans knew something of 
irrigation. 

nie Aryans were a w ild* turbulent people and had few of the taboos 
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of later fndia> They were much addicted to inebriating drinka, of 
w'hich they had at lea^t two, soma and surS. Soma waiF drunk at 
sacrifices and its use was sanctified by religion {p. aJSf), Sura was 
purely secular, and was evidently very potent; in more than one 
passage it is mentioned with disapproval by the priestly poets. 

Tliey loved music, and played the flute, lute and harp, to die ac- 
comt^mciu of cymbals and drums, Tliey used the hcptatonic scale, 
similar to our own major scale, which is thought by some to have 
originated in Sumeria and to have been spread by the Indo- 
European peoples. T^iere are references to singing and dancing, 
and to dancing-girls, who may have been professional. 

Bc.sidcs tlicse amusements the Aryans delighted in gambling. At 
all times India has loved to gamble. In the remains of the Indus 
cities numerous dice have been found, and the Ary'ans have left their 
own record of their gambling propemities in the beautiful "Game¬ 
ster's Lament", one of the few* predominantly secular poems which by 
lucky diance have found their way into the Veda (p. -tOdlF). 

Though they had not developed a city civiliaatton, and did not 
build in stone or brick, the Aryans were technically well equipped. 
Tlieir bronzc-smitlis w'ere highly skilled, and produced toots 
and weapons much superior to those of the Harappa Culture, 
They, and the carpenters and chariot-makers, are frequently referred 
to in the hymns with much respect. There is no good reason to 
believe that iron w'as used in India at this period. Ayas, one of the 
terms for metal in the Rg Veda, came to mean iron at a later date, and 
is related to the Gennan word Eiun and the English iron', but it is 
ako akin to the Latin aes, meaning bronze, and it certainly means this 
metal or copper m tlie Rg Veda. No trace of iron has been found 
in the upper levels of the remains of the Indus Culture, and at this 
period iron implements were rare, even in tlie advanced civilizations 
of Mesopotamia. Iron ore is common enough, but its smelting de¬ 
mands higher skill than the Aryans had developed. At tlie time of 
the composition of die Rg Veda the process of smelting iron w as 
hardly known outside Anatolia, where the fUtHfeTiings tried to k eep 
it a seergr —Only at the Very emfoJ the and millennium did the use 
of Iron begin to spread widely over the civilized world, and it is 
veiy unlikely that it had readied India by this time,^^ 

As might be expected of a people without cities, the Aryans did 
not have an advanced economic system. In Mesopotamia the silver 
shekel, though unstamped, served as a means of exchange, but die 
Aryans relied for their unit of value and means of barter on the un- 
w’ieldy cow, I'hc siika, a term later used for a gold coin, is also 
mentioned as a sort of currency, but at this time was probably a gold 
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ornament' of some kind. There is no evidence of a regular class of 
metehants or moneylenders, though indebTcdness is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to. 

The religion of tlie early Arj-ans, about wJiidi we know much more 
than we do about their everyday Ufe and customs, wiU be discussed 
in a later chapter (p.£3£ ffj. 


THE LATER VEDtC AGE 

Between the composition of the (tg Ftda and the age of the Buddha, 
when we begin to trace die Jiistory of India witli comparative dear¬ 
ness, a period_of some four or five hundred years elapsed. During 
this time the Aryans pushed eastwards down the Ganges, and tiieir 
culture adapted itself to changed conditions. Very recently Indian 
atohaologists have excavated a site which belong to this period, 
that of the ancient city of Hastinapura, the lowest level of which lias 
been reasonably fixed at between 1000 and 700 B.c., the time of the 
later Vedas,The town was almost completely destroyed by flood 
at the end of its existence, and little remains but sherxls of painted 
grey pottery, a few copper implements, and traces of houses of un¬ 
baked brick. The typical pottery has been found from the Saras vati 
Valley in the west to Ahiodiatra, near the upper Ganges, in the east. 
With these ettceptions we have scarcely any direct knowledge of the 
period, and our sources arc still almost entirely sacred texts, the 
later Vedas, Brahnvu^as and Upanisads, which will be treated else¬ 
where from a religious and literary point of view' {p. 24tfr), 

Besides these contemporary documents tliere are many legends 
contained in other sources, notably die Epics and Puriinas, whidi seem 
to refer to this period; but these are so overlaid by the accretions of 
later c^tiines that no attempt at interpreting them historically 
tias so far won general acceptance, and it may never be possible to 
sift the fact from the fiction. Even the social conditions described 
m the Epics, tlie stories of which may have been composed in a 
primitive form at this time, mainly refer not to this age, but to the 
obscure period between the Mauryan and Guptan Empires. 
Atteniptfi of some earlier authorities to create an ^‘Eplc in 

the histoiy of India, as distinct from the age of the later Vedas 
quite unconvincing. There was no Epic Age, and for our 
knowledge rf tl^ pen^ we may only rely on tlie literature of the 
period Itself, This hke the Rg Veda, is wholly religious, and tells 
us little more than the older source about the history of the time 

One event, not definitely recorded in these comemporary sources 
but so strongly remembered that it must have been very fmportani' 
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wa^ the j^reat battle of Kuruli^^tira, not far from the modem Delhi- 
This battle, magnifleci to tjtanit proportions, formed t}>e basis of the 
stot7 of die j^atest of India's epics, the Mahabftarala. According 
to the legcjid the whole of India, from Sind to Assam and from the 
Himalayas to Cape Cornorm, took part in the war, which arose 
through a d\Tiastic dispute in tile great Kuru tribe (p. -tOS). It is 
by no means certain diat the war waa in fact a civU one, and the story 
has been plausibly interpreted as a muddled recollection of the con* 
quest of the Kurus by a tribe of Mongol from the hiUs. But 
certainly a great war look place, and succe^ing generations looked 
on it as marking the end of an epoch. Tlie names of many of die 
heroes of the MaJiJbhdraUi may genuinely be those of contemporary 
chieftains, but we must regretfully record tliat the story is of less 
use to die lustorian even than the liidd^ or most of die Norse and 
Irish saga literature. It compares better to the Nibeiung^ti^d^ the 
product of an age very differofit from tliat which it purports to 
describe, and the result of the assimilation of many diverse martial 
traditions, it is as futile to try to reconstruct the political and social 
historj' of India in the lOth century h-c. from the M^ih^bhamta as it 
would be to write the history of Britain immediately after die evacua¬ 
tion of the ftomans from Malory's Afur/r d'Arihur. 

Aixording to the most popular later tradition the MahSbharata 
War took place in 3T0£ a.c., which, in the light uf all evidenccp is 
quite impossible. More reasonable is another tradition, placing 
it in the 15th century u.c,, but this is also several centuries too 
early in the light of our arcluicological knowledge. Probably the 
war took place around the beginning of the 5th century b.c. ; such a 
date seems to fit well with the scanty archseological remains of the 
periexJ^ and diere b? some evidence in the Brahmana literature itself to 
show that it cannot have been mudi earlier. From this iijnc onwards 
the centre of ciilture and political power shifted to the Gangetic 
Doab and the K irru^rap ltnl, Hflci-mapura nr Asandivant ^Hirough- 
out most of iJie later Vedic period the Kurus and their ^neighbours 
the Paficaias were the greatest and die most civilized of Indian 
peoples. The names of se veral Ktirti kings have been passed down in 
legend and two at any rate, Parik^it and Janamejaypj are mentioned 
in the literature of the time^as mighty conquerors. 

Early in this period the Aryans pressed further eastward, and set 
up kingdoms in Kosala, to the east of the Doab, and in Ka^T^ the region 
of Banams. Ttie fomierj which grew in importance with rime, was 
the realm of Raina^ the hero of the second of the great Indian epics ^ 
the RJmdya^ (p. For all his later fame the literature of the 

period ignores Rama and his father Daiaratha completely, so w'C must 
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conclude that they were both comparatively instgnificaiit chieftains,, 
whose exploits were by chance rctnembfircii, to be elaborated and 
magnified by later generations of bards until, around die beginning 
of the Christian Era, they received their final form. It is not eveit 
certain that Rama was a kingof Kosala at all, for the earliest version 
of the legend tiiat we possess makes liiiu a king ofBanaras, wliich 
was for a time a kingdom of some importance, but w-as conquered 
by Kosala tow'ards the end of this period. 

Another important kingdom was Videlia, to the east of the Rjver 
Gandak and north of tlie Ganges. One of the Brahmanas^^ teiJs 
that once the fine-god Agni moved eastwards, burning up the earth, 
until he came to the River Sadanlra (die modem Gandah), where be 
stopped. In his wake followed a ciiieftain fr«m the fiarasvatl, 
Videgha hfatliava. Before his arrival no Aryan would cross the 
river, because die purifpng fire-god had not burnt the land on its 
eastern bank; but Agni instructed Mithava to carry him over, and 
thus the land of Videha was Aryanized, and took its name from tliat 
of its first colonizer, Tlie legend is important because it is the only 
significant accoluit of die process of coloniitation in an approximately 
contemporary source* In the progress of Agni, burning up the earth, 
we see not only the gradual ca.stward expansion of the Aiyan fire cult, 
but also die clearing of jungle and svaste by burning, as bands of 
migrating warrior peasants founded new settlements. 

Though R^a is ignored in the literature of the period his tradi¬ 
tional father-in-law, janaka, king uf \ldeha, is more than once men¬ 
tioned and is clearly a historical figure, lie was a great patron of 
the hermits and wandering philosophers who propagated the new 
mystical doctrines of the Upani^ads, and himself took part in their 
discussions. By the time of the Buddha the kingdom of Janaka had 
disappeared, and his capital city, Midiila, had lost its importance. 
The kingdom was replaced by tlie tribal confederacy of the Vrjyis, 
headed by tlie Licchavis, who may have been Mongols from tlie hills! 
but were perhaps a second wave of Aryan immigrants. 

South of Videha, on the right bank of the Ganges, was the region 
^own as Magadha, tlien of little account. It was not wholly 
Aryanized, but bands of nomadic renegade Aryans called vrSlyas, 
who did not follow tlie Vedic rites, roamed tlie land with their flocks 
and herds. Only in tlie time of the Buddha, under the great king 
Binibisara,did Magadha begin to sitow the energy and initiative whicli 
were to lead to the setting up of tlie first great Indian empire. To 
the east of Magadha, on the borders of the modem Bengal the small 
kingdom of Aiiga liad arisen, while, beyond Afiga, Bengal ^ Assam 
were still outside the pale. 
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conclude that they were both comparatively Jii2»jgnihcant chieftains^ 
whose exploits were by chance remembered ^ to be elaborated and 
magnified by later generations of bards imtib around tJie beginning 
of the Christian Era, they received their final form. It is not even 
certain that Rama was a king of Kosala at alU for the earliest version 
of the legend tliat we possess makes him a king of Banani.^p which 
was for a tiii^e a kingdom of some importance* but was conquered 
by Kosala towards tlie end of this period. 

Another important kingdom was Vldehaj to the east of tlie River 
Gandak and north of the Ganges. One of the Brahmanas^^^ tells 
that once the fire-god Agni moved easnivards; burning up tlie earth* 
until he came to the River Sadanirl (the modem Gandak), where he 
stopped. In his wake followed a chieftain from the Sarasvati, 
Videgha Madiava. Before his arrival no Ary an would cross the 
river, because the purify mg fire-god had not burnt the land on its 
eastern bank; but Agni instructed Madiava to carry him over^ and 
tlius the land of Videlia w^as Aryanized, and took its name from tliat 
of its first colonizer- Tlie legejid is important because it is the only 
sigtiificant account of the process of colonic d on in an approximately 
contemporary source. In the progress of Agni, buniinj; up die earth, 
w^e see not only the gradual eastward expansion of die Aryan fire cult, 
but also the clearing of jungle and waste by burning, as band.^ of 
migrating warrior peasants founded now settlements. 

Thougli Rama h ignored in the literature of die period his tradU 
tional father-iit-law, Janaka, king of Videha, is more than once men¬ 
tioned and is dearly a historical figure. He was a great patron of 
the hermits and wandering philosophers who propagated the new 
mystical doctrines of the Uparii^adSp and himself took part in their 
discussions. By the time of the Buddha the kingdom of Janaka had 
disappeared, and his capital city, Mithill, had lost its importance. 
The kingdom was replaced by the tribal confederacy of the Vrjjls, 
headed by the Licchavis, who may have been Mongols from the hills, 
but w ere perhaps a second wave of Aryan immigrants. 

South of Videha, on the right bank of die Gpnges, w as die region 
ImowTi as Magadha* then of little account- It was not wholly 
Aryanized, but bands of nomadic renegade Ary ans called 
who did not follow the Vedic rites, roamed the land with tlieir flocks 
and herds. Only in the time of the Buddha, under the great king 
Bimbisara, did Magadha begin to show' the energy and initiative whicli 
were to lead to the setting up of tlie first great Indian empire. To 
die east of Magadha, on the borders of the modem Bengal, the small 
kingdom of Ai^a had arisen* while, beyond Ahga, Bengal and Assam 
were still outside die pale^ 
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Thus the texts of the period arc mainly coDcemed with the region 
from the Jarrnia eastwards to die borders of Bengal. The area south 
of the Ganges receives little attaitiotii atid it ha* been reasonably 
suggested that die main line of Arj^an penetration w as not down the 
river^ the banks of which were then probably thick sw^ampy jungle^ 
but along the Himalayan foodiiUs. Expansion was not w'hoUy 
confined to the north of the Ganges, however Contemporary 
literature has little to say about tlie rest of Northern India, but con¬ 
ditions at the time of the BuddJia were sucli that it must have 
been colonized some time previously, and this is confirmed by 
tradition. On the Jamna the tribe of the Yadavas had settled in the 
region of Mathura, while further down the river the kingdom of 
VatRa wa$ ruled from Its capital of Kau^ambt, very important in later 
times. By the end of diis period the Aryans had advanced down the 
Chambal River, had settled in Milwi, and had reached the Narmada. 
Probably parts of die N.-^W. Deocan w ere also under Aryan influence. 
According to the Epic tradition Kitiiiawar was colonized by a branch 
of the Yadavas, led fay the great hero and, though the associa¬ 

tion of Kr^a with the storj' is probably unhistorical {p. SOtf), the 
legend may be founded on fact- 

While the Aryans had by now expanded far into India their old 
home in the Panjab and the North-West was practically forgotten. 
Later Vedic literature mentions it rarely, and tlien usually with dis¬ 
paragement and contempt^ as an impure land where the Vedic sacri¬ 
fices are not performed. It may have been once more invaded by 
Indo-fnuiian tribes who did not follow the orthodox rites. 

The culture of the later Vedic period was materially much in 
advance of that of the Ijlg Ffda. The Aryan tribes w-ere by now 
comotidated in little kingdoms, which had not wholly lost their 
tribal cliaracter, but had permanent capitals and a rudimentary 
administrative system. The old tribal assemblies are still from time 
to time referred to, but their power was w^ing rapidly, and by the 
end of tliis period the king's autocracy was in most cases only limited 
by the power of the brahma^^p the weight of tradition, and the force of 
public opinion, which w^ag always of some influence in ancient India. 
v^Here and there the old tribal organization succeeded In adapting itself 
to tliG changed conditions, and or tribal republics, survived for 
many centuries In outlying districts; but political divi.gions based on 
kinship were giving place to those based on geography, and in many 
parts of India the tribes were rapidly breaking up. Thi$, and the 
strong feeling of insecuri^' which it caused, may have been an impor¬ 
tant factor in the growth of asceticism and of a pessimistic outlook 
on the world, which is evident throughout this period."" 
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^ the popular assemblies had lost power^ another element in the state 
was rising in influence—the Inins, or "jewel bearers", the relatives, 
courtiers and palace officials of the king^ who were looked on as so 
important that at tl>e king's eonsccration special sacrifices were per¬ 
formed to ensure their loyalty* Tlie list of ratnins indudes the puro* 
hita. or chief pnest of the pakce, the general, the chamberlain, the 
king's charioteer, and various oflier influential palace serv^ants." Two 
of the ratnins, the samgraklir and b/iSgddugha, liave been dubiously 
e^cplained as treasurer and revenue^ollector respectively, and if 
these interpretations are correct they indicate a rudimentary minis¬ 
terial system and civil sej%'ice.^ 

^LThe period saw a great development of the sacrificial cult^ 
which look place pari passu wnth rising royal pretensions. Much 
of the Brahmana literature is devoted to bstnictioiis for the 
meticulous performance of new royal sacrifices p not mentioned in the 
jPg Veda ; among these were the lengthy rSjasi^a, or royal consecra¬ 
tion, and the tfijapeja, or "drink of strength", a sort of rejuvenation 
ceremonyp which not only restored the vital forces of a middte-aged 
king, but raised him from the status of a simple raja to that of a 
sa^dft a complete monarch free of all allegiance and with lesser 
kings subordinate to him, ^ (Most famous and significant of ali the 
new sacrifioes was the ah^amedhaj or horse-sacrifice, wherein a speci¬ 
ally consecrated horse was set free to roam at w ill for a year, followed 
by a chosen band of warriors^ f Chieftains and kings on whose terri¬ 
tory the horse w andered were iVced to do homage or fight, and If it 
was not captured by a neighbouring king it w^as brought back to the 
capital and sacrificed at the end of the year^ it was the ambition of 
every important king toperibnn a horse-sacrifice, and the evil effects 
of the sacrifice on inter-state relations were felt to the end of the Hindu 
period. 

Bv now the Aryans had nearly all the equipment of a civilisation of 
the ancient type. ^Where the Qg Veda speaks only of gold and 
Con ner or bron ^se the later Vedi c texts also mention ^tm^ffld j, and 
s Hypr. and probably iron^ ^j T!ic elephant was tamed, tfioOgTi little 
used in The Aryans now cultivated a large range of crops ^ 

including lice, and they understood something of irrigation and 
manuring. 

Specialized trades and crafts had appeared. In place of the few 
occupations in the Rg Veda many are now referred to, including 
jewellers, goldsmiths, metal-workers, basketmakers, ropemakers, 

^ p h rcfcmd to in the 3fff>r ^eda, ijut m iron liu been jft 

the renuiJii of JiutinSpura %t tbb level Jron wu pcobibly a conipmtivdjf rare cnctal 
until Mauo*^ ttmes. 
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weavers, dyers, carpenters and potters. Various tj-pea of domeatie 
servant are mentioned, and a rudimentary entertainment industty 
existed, with professional acrobats, fortune-tellers, fluteplayers and 
dancers, while there arc also references to usurers and merchants. 

Tliough Aryan culture had by now made great advances there is 
still no mention of coined money or writing, both of which were 
certainly used in India before die time of the Mauryaa. Coinage 
may have been introduced towards the end of die 6th century B<c., 
through Persian influence, but it is not completely certain that we 
can accept the negative evidence of later Vedic literature to show diat 
writing was wholly unknown. This literature was intended for a 
limited audience of priests, who had developed a unique system of 
memory training, and who may well have looked on writing as an 
objectionable innovation. There is evidence in the literature itself 
of faint contacts with Mesopotamia, notably Ln the Indian flood 
legend (p. soa), which first appears at this time, and bears some 
aimilarity to that of Babylon. After a break of many centuries 
Indian merchandise was again finding its way to Mesopotamia, and 
it is possible that Semitic merchants, or Indian merchants returning 
from the West, brought an alphabetic system of writing, which was 
gradually taken up by the learned, and adapted to the phonetics of 
Indian speech, to become the BrSknu script of Mauryan times { p. S94f), 
The most important developments of this age were religious, 
and wiU be considered elsewhere (p. 2421?). CulturaUy the peri^ 
of the later Vedic literature saw Indian life and thought take the 
direction which it has followed ever si^fi. The end of this shadowy 
age, vfidx itA kings growing in power, its priests arrogating to tn^- 
selves ever greater privileges, and its religious outlook rapidly 
changing, marks the beginning of the great period of India's culture 
in which the pattern of lier society, religion, literature and art 
gradually assumed sometliing of ita present shape. 
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of the activiucf of the Buddha and of Maltavira, the founder of 
Jainism. Kosala, the home of tiw legendary Rima, waa already in 
decline. Her king, Prasenajit (in P^i, Pasenadi), was indeed still a 
mighty monarch, ruling an area little smaller than France; but from 
fleeting references in the Buddhist scriptures it seems that be was 
ineflkient, and squandered his time and wealth on holy-men, both 
ortltodox and heretical. His kingdom, whidi was infested by robbers, 
was loosely controlled through tribal chieftains and vassal kings. 

Bimbisara of Magadha, on the other hand, w'as a man of a diflerent 
stamp. The sources show us a resolute and energetic organizer, 
ruthlessly dismissing incfficiimt officers, calling his village headmen 
together for conferences, building roads and causeways, and travelling 
over his kingdom on tours of inspection. In general he seems to 
have been a man of peace, and to have kept on good terms with the 
kingdoms to the west of him, exchanging courtesies even with the 
king of far-off Gandhara on the upper Indus. His one conquest was 
that of tlie little kingdom of Anga, on the borders of the modem 
Bengal. Campa, the capital ci ty of Ahga, was already of considerable 
commercial importance, for it was a river port from wliich ships 
would sail down the Ganges and coast to South India, returning 
W'ith jewels and spices which were already much in demand in the 
North. Although Aiiga w-as Bimbisara'a only conquest, he seems also 
to have gained control of part at least of the district of Ka^l (Banaras), 
as tl» dow^ of his chief queen, who was the sister of Prasenajit of 
Kosala. His capital was lUjagflia, some sixty miles to the soutWast 
of the modem Patni. 

Bimbisara was deposed, imprisoned and murdered about 490 
fl.c.—some seven years before the death of tlie Buddha—by lits son, 
Ajata^atru. Soon after usurping the prosperous kingdom built up 
by his father, the parricide went to war with his aged imcle Pras^ 
najit. ^d pined complete control of Ka^f. Just after this E^rasenajit, 
like Bimbisara, was deposed by Itis son, and died. Hie new king, 
Virfidhaka (in Pali, Vidndabha), then attacked and virtually annihi¬ 
lated the little autonomous tribe of die Sakyas, in the Himalayan 
foothills, and we iiear no more of the people which preduced the 
greatest of Indians, the Buddha. Probably VirGdhaka, like Ajata- 
iatru of Magadha, had ambitions of empire, and wished to embark 
on a career of conquest after bringing the outlying peoples, who had 
paid loose Jiomage to his father, more directly under the control of 
tlie centre; but his intentions were unfulfilled, for we hear no more 
of Inm except an umeliable legend that he was destroyed by a miracle 
soon after his massacre of the Sakyas. A litUe later his kingdom was 
incorporated in that of Magadha. 
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After his war witii Prascnajit AJatafatru lumed his attention to the 
tribal confederation of the Vrjjb, on the north bank of the Ganges, 
which had often caused trouble by raiding Magadhon territory* 
After a protracted war he succeeded in occupying their chief city, 
Vai^Sll, and in annexing their lands. The chief element of the con* 
federation, the tribe of the Liochavis, succeeded in preserving its 
identity, Jiowevcr, and survived at least until the 4th century a,d., 
when it was again influential in the politics of Eiastem India. The 
early stages of Ajataiatru's war with the Vjljis took place around the 
time of the Buddha's death, in about 405 »,c. 

The accounts of the reigns of Bimhisara and Ajataiatni give 
evidence of a definite policy, aimed at die control of as much of 
the course of the Ganges as possible, it seems that they W'ere the 
first Indian kings to conceive tiie possibility of a far-flung empire. 
Legend indeed tells of earlier emperors who controlled the whole 
land from coast to coast, but these very shadowy fig^s are almost 
certainly the exaggerations of later atorj'-iellcrs, uispired by the 
memory of the mighty Mauryas. There is little doubt that tlie 
legendary emperors, such as Rima, do represent historical figures of 
the days before the Buddha, but they were probably small tribal 
chieftains only powerful in comparison witli their fellows. For the 
tradition of their immense conquests we have no historical evidence 
whatever. 

If there was any source of the inspiration of the two great kings of 
Magadlia it must have been the Achsmenid Empire of Persia, whose 
founder, Cyrus the Great (558-530 b.c.), came to the throne a!»ut 
sixteen years before the accession of Bimbisara, and proceeded rapidly 
to build up the greatest empire the world had then seen* At this 
time the city of TakfaJila, in the jCorttv-l^est, was already a centre 
of learning and trade. Young men from Magadha were sent there 
to finish their education, and Bimbisara w'as in diplomatic contact 
with Puskarasarin (in Pali, Pukkusitt), king of Gandh^a, w'hose 
kingdom probably included Tak^a^ila. But in an inscription of 
about 519 a.c. Darius E, the third of tlie Achsmenid emperors, 
claims possession of Gandhara, and in a slightly later one he also 
claims Hittiiush, or "India", which, according to Herodotus, became 
the twentieth satrapy of the Persian Empire. The extent of the 
Persian pro\Tnce of Hindush is not certain, but it probably included 
much of die Panjab. It is hardly likely tJiat the kings of Magadha 
were ignorant of what was happening in the Korth-West; we 
believe that their expansionist policy was in part inspired by the 
example of the Persians. 

The Buddhist and Jaina scriptures give us little information on the 
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events which took place after the death$ of their foiuiden;, and there¬ 
fore we know scarcely any thing about the latter part of Ajataiatni^s 
reign^ There is evidence that he foyght Pradyota^ king of Avanti^ 
and that for a time at least the fortiines of war did not favour him: 
but he certainly succeeded in creating the most powerful empire [ndia 
had yet known, controlling both banks of the Ganges from Banaras 
to the borders of Bengal* which was then still beyond the pale of 
Aryan civilization. In die succeeding century and a half Magadhe 
continued to expand, forp. when the curtain is again lifted on India's 
past in the 4th century' a.c.^ Pataliputra (now Patna)* the new capital 
of Magadha, controls all the Ganges basin: the rest of Northern 
India, with the exception of Hajasthani Sind, Panjab and the North- 
\\'estfc is part of the Magadhaii Empire, and the other kingdoms are 
either annihilated or reduced to insignificant vassalage. 


A1LEXAKDER ASD THE MAURVAS 


In the middle of the 4th cetitury^ R.c., Mahapadina Nanda was 
emperor of Magadha. He was an unpopular upstart, but, as far as 
can he gathered from the few' references to him, he was an energetic 
and ambitious king, who succeeded in gaining control of Kalihga 
(the modem Orisai and the northern coastal strip of Andhra), and 
perhaps of otlier parts of the Deccan. His death seems to have been 
foliow'ed by a disputed succession, which coincided with important 
events in the North-West. Out of the confusion of the times 
emerged the greatest and most powerful of India's many empires. 

In 530 B.c. Alexander of Macedon defeated Darius III^ tlie last 
of the Achffimonids* and set out to .subdue the whole of the former 
Persian Empire, whicli had long ceased to exercise effective corurol 
over its remoter provinces. In tlie decisive battle of Gaugamela 
Alexander had already met Indian troops* for a smali contingent of 
soldiers from the w'est of the Indus, with fifteen depliants, had fought 
With Darius. Over a hundred years earlier Greeks had already 
measured sw^ords W'ith Indians, for, according to Herodotus* a detach¬ 
ment of Indians fought in the Persian army at Plata?a. 

After a long campaign in Bactria, the region on the borders of the 
modem Soviet Union and Afghanistm w"atered by the River Oxus, 
Alexander crossed the Hindu KusJi and occupied the district of KibuL 
Tlien, fiercely but unsuccessfully resisted by the hillmen* he descended 
die Kabul Valley and reached tile Indus* which he crossed Sn the 
spring of 336. Omphis,* king of Taksa^iia (known to classical 


* Tliis Tl 1 ^c tiimt as giv^n by clnsUical KHinxj, 
Ambki, 


ri firobably repmtt\ti the Smikrit 
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writers as Taxila), had already submitted, and the city offer^ no 
resistatice. Beyond tlie Jhelam, however, lay the territory of me 
most warlike king of the Panjab, Porus,* for fear of whom Omphis 
had willingly thrown in Ids lot witli AleRajidcr. It was only with 
great difficulty, after a surprise crossing of the Jlieiam, that the Msc^ 
donians succeeded in defeating tlie troops of Porus, who was captured. 
Porus was a very tall and handsome man, whose courage and proud 
bearing made a j^eat impression on the Greeks; when bniught before 
his conqueror he was found to have received nirie wounds, and he 
could barely stand; but when Alexander asked him how he wishw 
to be treated he bolffiy replied: "As befits me like a king! 
Alexander was so Imprksed by his captive that he restored him to 
his kingdom as a vassal and, on the retreat of the Greek forces, left 

him in charge of the Panjab, ,. , l 

After the defeat of Porus Alexander continued his advai^e, sul>- 
duing numerous tribes and petty kingdoms; but at the Beas he was 
foived to turn back, for his generals feared mutiny if his troops were 
made to advance further into unknown country Alexander returned 
across the Panjab and fought his way down the Indus, often mertmg 
stiff opposition from the murtial tribes. At the mouth of the Indus 
the armv divided, part returning to Mesopotamia by sea, and pare, 
led by Alexander himself, by land, fallowing the coMt through the 
desolate Makran. After much hardship botli detachments reached 
the Euphrates, together with a smaller body which had bec^nt 
iMick earlier by w’ay of Arachosia (the modem handahar). 
is no doubt that Alexander intended to retain control of his In^an 
conquests, for iie left garrisons behind him and appointed satraps 
to ffovern the coriquered territories* But revolts m the In lan pro* 
Vinces and the sudden deaifi of Alexander in 333 s.c. made the Mac^ 
donlan position in India umetiable, and the Iasi o exan ers 

generals, Eudamus, left the Nortli-West in 317. , 

Although the Greeks had known something of India before the 
invasion of Alexander^ thcii* knowledge was niosdj ^ ^ 

fantastic travellers’ tales. Now for the first time Greeks and IndtaM 
came into close contact. It is dear from classical accounts of Alex¬ 
ander's campaign that the Greeks were not unimpressed by what tiiey 
saw of India. They much admired the courage of the Indian 
the austerity of the naked ascetics whom they met at Takjaiila, and 
the probity and simplicity of the tribes of the Panjab ^d S^. 

The immediate effects of the invasion were slight- 
kingdoms and tribes of the North-West were disorganiied and 

‘ Pn)l3ably the Sarukrit Pdwam. 'idueh wiUi «rtn«t Porus with ihe Kuru rrib*. 
of w\kx ruling fiunily tiiia waa a cGgnotnen. 
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Aleafandtr ni^dt so small an irnpression upon India 

to n^ewh«feofl»r.umvi„g toent l!.«tu« ,ho« «'^S! 

S^„r r I,’" If'" •>» ome to know the Grreks 

in'tkrN^'u-Jf I?'! l"'' '"'■•f"- 'hu political vacuum created 

‘"'iT o’ ‘ ^"“S "“"Ol Sandrocottua 

idoincal with the Candragupla Maurya of Indian sources—who 

support^ the invaders, Plutarch states that Sandrocottus advised 
Akxander to advance beyond tlie Beoj and attack the Nanda emperor 

P-Ple would rise in supportTan 
nfrJV'i Jwstonan Justin adds tJiat later sSdrocottus 

o^ed Alexander by Ins boldness of speech, and that the conqueror 
oi^e^i that he should be put to deatl!7 but he escaped, ^ 
niMy adventures, succeeded m expelling the Greek garrisons and 
gaming the throne of India. Whether or not these s.o^ri« ^tCe 

who ^ Caiidragupta Maurya' 

heardTtl Alexander's inva.siorbad at 

exploits '^"<l«eror, and perlaps derived inspiration from his 

classical sources agree that Candragupta over, 

nIh wJp I • * Alexander's mreat Candragupta subdued the 
NortJi-\\est, driving out the Greek garrisons It is not dea: 
which of tliese o|wrations was first undertaken, and, with the aimov 

-Primates 

^>1 h a accession vary witiiin a decade (53'l—313 n c ) • but 

though ^e derailed history of his rise to power is Imain'it 

ewdent that he was the chief architect of the greatest of India's ancient 

empires According to all Indian traditions he was much aided in Jiis 

conquests by a ve^; able and ui«crupulous brihman 

variously hautilya Onakya and Vi,Ig,,pm; indeed'in 

Minuter s Si^i Ring, a'work of the fith century a 0 which ouiLiris 

r/rj'ii.^'ji 

t J T- 

reputed ,uto oftlm .frtieiSrtvuf,, "S; “ •>» 

valuable source ofinformatitm on slate administration TTie text's 
we have it at presem is certainly not the work of KautilyVfn v®? 

Soon tile Greeka were again at tke doors of India, Alexamkr'a 
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general SeleiKus Nicator ]iad succeeded in gainmg control of most 
of the Asiatic provinces of the shortlived Macedonian Empire, and 
turned his attention to the East. About 505 b.o. he met Candra-^ 
gupta in battle, and seems to liave sufFcrcd the worst of die engage- 
nient^ for not only did he fail in his attempt to recover Alexander's 
[ntlian provinces, but he was compelled to yield parts of what is now 
Afghanistan to Candragupta, receiving in exchange only 500 ele¬ 
phants. The peace was concluded by a matrimonial alliance^ the 
exact nature of which is uncertain;^ but it is not impossible that die 
successors of CaiKlragupta had Greek blood in their veins. 

Seleucus sent an amt^ssador, Megasthenes, to reside at the Mau- 
ryan court at Pataliputra, and tlie envoy wrote a detailed account of India 
which became the standard textbook on the subject for later classical 
writers. Unfortunately no manuscript of Megasthenes" description 
of India has sun ived, but many Greek and Latin audiors made abun¬ 
dant use of it| and from their wwks it may be partially reconstructed. 
The record of Megasthenes, diough by no means as complete and 
accurate as might be wished * i s of great importance as the first 
authentic and connected description of India by a foreign traveller, 
[t IS evident from a comparison of the fragments of Megasthenes with 
the Jrthafajtra that the Maiiry'an empire had developed a highly 
organized bureaucratic administration! which controlled the whole 
economic life of the state, and that it had a very thorough secret 
service system^ which was active among all classes from the highest 
ministers to the submerged tenth of ttie towns. 

Megasdienes much admired die Emperor Candragupta for his 
energetic administration of justice, which he presided over personally 
in open tfariwr, * He dw^elt in great luxury^ in an enormous palace at 
Pat^iputra, wliidii tliough built wholly ofwoodj was of unbelievable 
beauty and splendour; but his life was not a happy one, for he was in 
constant fear of assassination, an over-present danger to many Indian 
kings, and very stringent precautions were taken for his security. 
The capital was a large and fine city, surrounded by a wooden wall; 
it was controlled by an administrative board of thirty members, who 
regulated in detail tlie whole social and economic life of die cit}^ 
Megasthenes noticed the existence of castOg though his classification 
of the population in seven endogamous groups i$ certainly erroneous 
(p. 1^7). 

According to Jaina tradition Candragupta abdicated the throne, 
became a Jaina monk, and fasted to death, in the manner of Jaina 

• In thifl ccnu:xt ihi* won! li m jnmdironiim. m ii Is Peraiar, wd 
by ihe Miulims, but ll ii bettfr known and 1«5 ifflblgnous than ibc isqujyatritt Sanihnt 
wrd, idMi, 
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saints, at the gre^it Jaina temple and monastery of Sravana Belgolip 
m the modem Mysore, Wliether or not this legend be tme> he 
was sijjcceeded after a reign of twenty-four years by his son Bindusara, 
about w^hom little is knoivn except that he was in touch with Antio- 
chus U tlie Seleucid king of Syria. According to Athenseus, Bindu- 
Sara requested of the Greek king a present of figs and wine, together 
with a sophist. Antlochus sent the figs and wine, but replied that 
Greek philosophers were not for export* This quaint little story 
seems to indicate titat Bindusara^ like many other Indian kings^ shared 
Ids attentioris between creature comforts and philosophy, but he was 
certainly energetic enough to hold the great empire intact, and it is 
even probable that he added to it in the Deccan. He was succeeded^ 
about ^69 B.C., proliably after a short interregnum, fay his son Ajoka, 
the greatest and noblest ruler India has known, and indeed one of the 
great kings c^f the world. 

According to Buddhist sources A^nka usurped the throne^ killed all 
possible rivals, and began his reign as a tyrant, but this story is not 
borne out by Aioka's own inscriptions* which are the oldest surviving 
Indian w ritten dtKiimcnts of any historical significance. They con- 
^ht of a series of edicts engraved in very similar form on rocks and 
pillars at widely scattered points all over India (fig* vi), and form 
a unique monument to a great king's memory. The ^icts are in 
part inspired by Acha^menid precedent, but their contents are very 
different from die great inscriptions of Darius !, for instanoe. 
which glorify the emperor, catalogue his conquestSp and enumerate 
the peoples and tribes tinder his sw^ay^ Aioka's edicts are in the 
nature of official pronouncements of policy, and instructions to his 
officers and subjects^ They contain many personal touches, and the 
drafts were probably written by the emperor himself* 

They tell us that when the king had been consecrated eight years 
he undenvent a complete clunge of heart, and embarked on a new 
policy, [n A^oka^s owti words; 

"When the King, of Gracious Mien and Beloved of the Gods, had been 
cofisecrated eight years Kalinga was conquered. 1JO,000 people wiere 
thence taken captive, 100,000 w^re killed, and many more died. Just 
after the taking of KalLriga tlie Beloved of the Gods began to follow 
lligliteousnesSj to love Righteousness* to give tnsmicllofi in Righteousness. 
When an unconquered coiintiy is oociqueredi people are killed* they die, or arc 
made captive. TJial the Beloved of die Gods finds vety pitiM and grievous..., 
Today, if a hundredth or a diousandth part of those who suffered in Kalinga 
were to be killed* to die* or to be taken captive, it w auld be very grievous to 
the Beloved of the Gods. If anyone does him wrong it w'ill be forgiven as 
far as it can be forgiven. Tlic Beloved of tlie Gods even reasons with the 
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forest tribes in his empire, and seeks to reform them. But die Beloved of 
the Gods is not only comp^sionate, he h also powerfuJ, and he tells them 
to repentp lest they be slain. For the Beloved of the Gods desires safety^ 
self-controU justice and happiness for all beings. The Beloved of the Gods 
considers that the greatest of aH vktorks is tJae victory of KightecHisnesst 
and that [Victory^ the Beloved of the Gods has already won, here and on all 
his borders, even COO leagues away in the realm of the Greek kbg Antiyoka. 
and beyond Antlyoha among the four kings Tijraniayap Antikini^ Maga and 
Alikasudarat and in the South among the Colas and P^r^yas sjnd as far aa 
Ceylon/'* 

Tliua we see that the keynote of A^oka^s reform w'as humanity in 
internal administration and tiie abandonment of aggressive war. In 
place of the traditional policy of territorial expansion he substi¬ 
tuted conquest by RigltteGuaness (as we here inadequately translate 
the very pregnant word dh^irma). He ciaims to have won many 
victories by dns method^ even among tlie five Hellenic kingis whose 
namesj loosely disguised by Indianizationp are to be read in the above 
extract’— Antiochus II Theoa of Syria, Ptolemy il Phlladelphus of 
Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene and 
Alexander of Epirus. It seems tliai Asoka believed that^ by setting 
an example of enlightened govemincnt, he might convince bis neiglt- 
bours of the merits of his new policy and thus gain the moral leader¬ 
ship of the whole dviliaed world. He by no means gave up bis 
imperial ambitions, but modified them in accordance wi di the humani¬ 
tarian ethics of Buddhism. 

In domestic affairs the new policy was felt in a general relaxation 
of the stem justice of earlier times. Aioka declared that aU men 
w^ere his childrenj and more than once reproved I iis local governors for 
their failure to apply this precept dioroughly. He strongly sup¬ 
ported tli^e doctrine of nhimM {non-mjuiy to men and animals)^ tlien 
rapidly spreading Emiong religious people of all sects, banned animal 
sacrifices, at lea^t in his c^pitah and regulated the slaughter of animals 
for foodj completely forbidding the killing of certain species. He 
took pride in the fact that he had substituted pilgrimages to Budditist 
holy places for hunting expeditions, the traditional sport of the Indian 
king, and he proclaimed that he liad reduced the consumption of 
meat in the palace to negligible proportions. Thus Anoka's encour¬ 
agement was in part responsible for tiie growth of vcgeiarjanism in 
India. 

From the passage above quoted, as well as from other indications, 
it is dear that Aloka was not a complete pacifist. TTie wild tribes^ 
men of hill and forest were a constant source of danger to the more 
settled parts of the empire, and it would seem that earlier kings liad 
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kept them in chedt by ruthless campaigns of exteniimation. Aioka 
clearly intended to try to civilize them, but it is quite evident that 
he was ready to repress them by force if they continued their raids 
on tile more settled piarts of bis empire. He made no mention of 
reducing the ainny, and if, under the influence of Buddhism, be had 
done so, he would surely have taken pride in the fact. Despite his 
remorse at the conquest of Kalihga, he was too mudi of a realist to 
restore it to its original rulers, whoever tliey may have been, but 
continued to govern it as an integral part of hia empire. For all his 
humanitariaitism he maintained the death penalty, which was abol¬ 
ished under some later Indian kings, and merely granted a stay of 
execution of three days to men condemned to death, so that they 
might put their affairs in order and prepare their minds for the next 
world. Though Buddhist tradition records that he abolished Judicial 
torture, this is not dearly stated in his edicts. 

Among his positive social services A^oka mentions the iiuprove- 
ment of communications by planting fruit trees along tlie roads to 
provide shade and food, digging wells at intervals, and setting up 
rest4iouses for w'eary travellers. He developed the cultivadon of 
medicinal herbs, which, with otJier drugs, were supplied to men and 
animals alike. To ensure that his reforms were put into effect he 
inaugurated a new dass of offlcial, the "Officers of Wiglueousness" 
(^dhar/ntt-mahamalra), wilo, taking their inslnictions direct from the 
centre, were ordered to investigate the affairs of all tlic provinces, 
to cncouTugc good relations between man and man, and to ensure 
that the local officials carried out the new policy. Thus Anoka's 
reforms tended to centralization rather tlian devolution. 

It ia evident that, after hb change of heart if not before, Asoha 
was a Buddhist, and some authorities believe that he actually entered 
the Buddirist oHcr. But die inscriptions show that he was no meta¬ 
physician, and indeed he probably had little tfiterest in or understands 
ing of the finer points of Buddhism, Although he never mentions 
the Buddhist m/varrn, be speaks frequently of heaven; and he seems to 
have held the naive belief that, as a result of tlie growth of morality 
through his refomts, tlie gods had manifested themselves on earth, a 
phenomenon which had not occurred for many years previously.® 
For A^oka, Buddhism seems to have been a system of morals which 
led to peace and fellow’ship In this world and heaven in the next. His 
nietaphystcal presuppositions were not distinctively Buddhist, but 
were evidently those traditional in India at the lime, A streak of 
Puritanism in the Emperor is to be infeired from the edict banning 
rowdy popular fairs and allowing religious gatherings only. 

Anoka's Buddhism, though entliusiasiic, was not exclusive. More 
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than once lie declared that all sects were worthy of respect, and lie 
dedicated artificial caves to die sect of Ajivikas, who w'tre among the 
chief rivals of the Buddhists. His relations with die Buddhist clergy 
seem to have been erastlan, for lie liad no compunction in prescribing 
passages of scripture w hich the order was specially to stxidj', and he 
instructed local officers to ensure that all ilUbchaved Buddhist monks 
were unfrocked. It was in Aioka's reign that Buddhism ceased to be 
a simple Indian sect and began Hs career as a world religion. 
According to tradition a great council of the Buddhist clergy was held 
at Pataliputra, at which the Pali canon was finally codified, and after 
which missions were sent throughout the length and breadth of 
India and beyond. 

Tradition unanimously ascribes the conversion of Ceylon to 
Mahendra {in Pali, Mahinda), the son, or in some sources the 
brother, of Aioka, who had become a Buddhist monk. Though the 
relations!lip of ilie apostle of Ceylon to Asdka is very doubtful, there 
can be no doubt of his historicityor of that of King Devanampiya 
Tissa, his first convert. Tliough Aryans may have settled in Ceylon 
nearly three centuries before this time, it was now that the culture of 
the island began to develop, under the fertI1i^ing infiiience of Bud¬ 
dhism. TJie Ceylon Chronicle, whidi, being nationalist in Us sym¬ 
pathies, is not likely to be false in tills particular, implicitly admits 
that Tissa was loosely subordinate to Aioka, since it .states that he 
undersveiit a second consecration and was converted to Buddhism on 
Anoka's instructians. Tims at least one of Aioka’s " victories of 
Righteousness" outside liis empire was successful; his attempts at 
the moral conquest of the Hellenic kings certainly ended in failure, 
for there is no reference to his embassies in any classical source, 
and if they reached tlieir destinations they can have had little effect 
on the ambitious successors of Alexander. 

To die modem .student Aioka towers above ilic otJier kings of 
ancient India, if for no other reason than that he is the only one among 
them whose personality can be reconstructed with any degree of 
certainty. But even A^oka Is not as clear a figure as we would 
wish, and his policy has been the subject of varied judgements. 
Critics have accused him of mining the Mauryan Empire, eidier by 
antagonizing the brahmans or by sapping tlie martial spirit of die 
ruling classes.* We cannot accept either of these accusetions. It 
appears that the old Emperor, who died about £52 a.c., somewhat 
lost grip in his latter years,» and the succe.s.s1on was disputed bv his 
sons. Tile Empire began to fall apart on his death, when the 
governors of the great provinces, usually members of the royal 
family, esUblislied their virtual independence. Tlie successors of 
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A^oka were le^^er men than he^ and little is known of them but 
their names. 

TJie A^oka of tlie Buddhist legends is^ in tlie words of a 19th- 
century aMtliorit>% "half monster and half idiot'*,* his humanity and 
practical benevoleiice overlaid by tlie aixretion of monkish legends 
of later centuries; but the king of die rock and pillar iii.scriptions 
comes alive* ais a real man, and a man far ahead of his times. Aioka 
was by no means an otlier-worldly dreamer* but every inch a king, 
a little naive, often rather self-righteous and pompous, but inde¬ 
fatigable, strong-willed and imperiotis. It is with good reason that 
the Indian Republic has adopted for the device of its state sea] the 
capita] of an Aiokan column (pi. XXllIu). 


TUE AGE or INVASIONS 

For some fifty years Muuij&n kings continued to rule in Nfagadha 
mttilp about 1 B 3 bx., Pusyamitra Sufiga, a brahman general of 
Rrhadratha^ the last Maury an king, succeeded in gaining power by 
a palace reTiolution. Pusyaniitra was a supporter of the orthodox 
faith, and revived die aticient Vedlc sacrifices, incUidizig the horses 
sacrifice; but the fiourisliing state of Buddhism at thi.s period is 
attested by die remains at Bharhut, and the stories of his persecution 
of Buddhist monks are probably much exaggerated by sectarian 
tradition. Tlie kingdom of die SLLiiga.s was by no means a closely- 
knit centralized empire, like that of the Maury as» but one of a looser 
tj^pe, which was to become normal in Hindu Indlap and wliich may 
be broadly termed feudal (p. 93ff), Its emtre was in Vidifa (E. 
Malwa), which at most times seems to have been directly controlled 
by the king* whose domains w^ere surrounded by a circle of vassal 
states, sniall and gi'eat* in varying degrees of subserv ience, but some 
evidendy autonomous enough to Issue their own coins. Beyond the 
realm of Pu^yamitra much of die old Maury an Empire was now 
Independent, and little Is known of the condition of Magadha, the 
former centre of culture and power, 

Tlie mspiration of the Maurya^ was soon almost lost. Later the 
Guptas tried to build an empire of a more centralized type, and 
directly controlled much of North India for over a hundred years* but* 
with dii.q major exception and a few^ minor ones, all later Hindu 
imperialism was of die quasi-feuda! type, loose and unstable. The 
memory of A^ka's renunciation of further conquest was soon for¬ 
gotten* and aggressive war again became die sport of kings, and 
was looked upon by theorists as a normal activity of the state. In 
general the history of post-Maurvan India is one of the smiggle of one 
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Yiieh-chih. Tlie Sakas HioveJ or\ from Bactria to attack first tlie 
Parthian rulers of Iran, and then the Greeks jii India, By the middle 
of the 1st century b,c. only a few petty Greek chiefs still ruled in 
India, and tlie pow er of the Sakas reached as far as ^Tathura. Hie 
Sakas continued the earlier practice of issuing coins with inscrip¬ 
tions in Creek and Prakrit, Tlie earliest Saka king known to have 
ruled in India was Maues (p c. 80 fl,c,). 

Towards the end of the ]st century b,c, a line of kings with Iranian 
names, usually known as Pahlavas, gained the brief suzerainty of 
N.-W. India. One of tliem, Gondophemes, is worthy of mention, 
as the ruler to ivhose kingdom St. Thomas is said to ha\'e brought 
India's first knowledge of Christianity (p. 31-3), Some authorities 
have cast doubt on the truth of the legend, maintaining that 
Gondophemes’ date was too early for him to have been St. 
Tliomas's contemporary;® but at any rate he wa,5 important enough 
for his fame to reach the ^^'est, and that St. Tiioma,s preached in 
India is by no means impossible. 

TIte Pahlavas were in turn conquered by the YUeli-cliiti. 'Hie 
racial affinities of these peojde are uiKertain; physkatlv they were of 
Turkish typie, but tliey spoke an Iranian language, like the ^kas. 
For a century or more they dwelt in Bactria and the neighbouring 
regions of Central Asia, divided into autonomous tribes, until control 
was consolidated in tlie liands of Kujula Kadphises, of the tribe of the 
Kusanas. At some time in the first half of die ist century A.o. 
KujGla led his warriors over the inounTaimi, and lie and hi.s son Vlma 
Kadphises between them gained control of N.-W. India, Kujula 
was perhaps responsible for the extinction of the last of tiie Greek 
kings, Hermxus, w'hose line had held out in Kabul again.st rhe^akas. 

Vlnia Kadphises w'a.s succeeded, probably after a short interregnum, 
by Kmtijka, who controlled all the western half of Northern India at 
least as far as BaiiSra.s, and whose dominions in Central Asia were 
very extensive, 'llie Chine,se annals speak of a Kufina king, either 
Kanifka or one of tlie Kadphjses, demanding tlie hand of a pririec.ss of 
the imperial house of Han in marriage, and being soundly defeated 
for his arrogance by the peat general Pan Ch'ao, who, at the end of 
the 1st century a.d,, carried Chinese arms as far as the Caspian. 

Tills period was a very important one in the history- of Buddhism, 
and Kani^ka Is remembered in Nortliem Buddhi.st tradition as a great 
patron of the faith. Numerous remains testify to the importance 
and popularity of Buddhism at tite time, and it was now- that it began 
to spread to Central Asia and the Far Ka.st. Some intimations of tJie 
Indian religion had already readied China, but it exerted no real 
influence until now, when the Ku,sana and Chinese empires were in 
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contact. Tlie period h also noteworthy for the Gandhara 
school of art, which was inflkicntkt not only in India but also, in¬ 
directly ^ in the Far East (p. sesf). 

The date of Kani^ka^ like the chronology of tlie whole Saka- 
Kus^a periodp is very uncertain^ and estimates of the year of his 
accession hav^e varied from SS b.c. to a.d. 288. At present opinions 
of most competent aiithorftie.s are divided between a-d. 78 and 1+4. 
Tlie former date is tfiat of the foundation of one of the most wide¬ 
spread Indian systems of dating, later kno%s^n as the ^ka Era. 
Kani^ka was not, strictly speaking, a Saka, but the term was verj' 
loosely applied, and he is knowTi to have rounded an era. numgh 
the date a.d. 7$ fits well with other Indian evidence, certain com¬ 
plicated synchronisms mainly based on non-Tndian sources suggest 
that he reigned some decades later than this, and the question cannot 
be final 1}^ settled until new^ evidence appears. Tlie successors of 
Kani^ka continued to reign in N.-W. India, but their empire w'as 
soon mvich rediKcd. About the middle of the Srd century' Vasudeva, 
one of Kaniska^s successor^f, was soundly defeated by Shapur I, of the 
new Sas^iian dynasty of Persia» and from now on the North-West 
came much under Iranian influence. 

Meanwliile new' kingdoms had been set up in the Peninsula. In 
Orissa a great conqueror, Kharavelap appeared about the middle of 
the 1st centur)' h.c. ; lie raided far and wide over India and was a 
great patron of Jainism; but his empire yvas short4ived, and we know 
nothing of his successors. At about die same time an important 
kingdom arose in the N.-W, Deccan from the ruins of diat of the 
Maury as—the kingdom of the Saiavahanas or Andhras» centred on 
Praii^thana (mexiem Paiihan). Tliis survived for 300 years or more, 
until the 3rd century A.Oi, Us ptiwer often reaching beyond the Nar¬ 
mada into Malwa and, in the 2nd century a.o., from coast to coast- 
Traditionally the first Satavahana king, STmuka, put ati end to the 
last insignificant Suiigas and to the Kanva kings, who reigned fur a 
short time in part of the old Sujiga Empire* For a w hile, around the 
beginning of the end century a.d., the Satav alianas w'cre driven from 
tlsc N,-W* Oman by invading Sakas of the clan of Ksaharata, whose 
great satrap Naliapana left a number of inscriptions; hut the Sltavl- 
hanas, under the greatest of dieir rulers, Gautamiputra Sitakan^in, 
recovered their lands about a.u. ISO, and nothing more is heard of 
the Ksaharatas^ 

Another Saka d;j 7 iasty, generally knowri as the ” Western 
Satraps”, gained controf of Kathiawar aiid Mahvfi at about the 
same time, and ruled until soon after a.d. 38 B| at its height govern¬ 
ing much of Rajasthan and Sind. Hie greatest ruler of this line 
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was Rudradaman, who lias left the earliest important inscription 
in correct Sanskrit, a long panegiTic which records his martial 
expioits and his reconstruction of a great artificial lake at Gimar in 
Kathiawar, whkh had been excavated under Candragupta and 
improved in tlie time of Asoka. This inscription is among tlie 
earliest certainly dated reconls of ancient India, and proves that 
Rudradaman was reigning in a.o. 150. 

At this time the Dravidian South first begins to appear in iJie light 
of history'. Traditionally tlie Tamil country has always been 
divided into three kingdoms—Cola (tile Coromandel Coast), Kerala 
or Cera (Malabir), and Pandya ( the AOuthem tip of the Peninsula ). 
These three are mentioned by A^ka as tJie scenes of his "victories 
of Righteousness" beyond his owti dominions, and a few rougli 
inscriptions indicate iJiat Buddhist and Jaina ascetics visited the Tamil 
land before the beginning of the Christian era. In the earliest 
stratum of Tamil literature, which was probably composed in the 
early centuries a.o., we find the three kingdoms in a state of almost 
continual warfare, llieir kings, and tlie numerous lesser chieftains 
who arc also mentioned, seem to have been more bloodthirsty than 
those of the North, and tlie literature contains hints of massacres and 
other atrocities such as are rarely heard of in fianskrjt literature; one 
passage even suggests cannibal feasts after battle.** The ancient 
Tamil, by no means perfectly Aryanized, was a man of wry different 
stamp from his gentle and Uioughtful descendant. Wild'and ruth¬ 
less, delighting in war and drink, worshipping fierce gods with bacch¬ 
analian dances, passionate in love, he compares strikingly witii the 
grave and knightly warriors of tlie Sanskrit epics, which were 
probably receiving their final form at the time when tlie poems of tlie 
Tamil anthologies were being written. A few centuries were to 
alter the picture somewhat, and the next stratum of Tamil literature 
shows a much deeper penetration of Aryan ideals and standards, 
but a streak of ruthlessncss and disregard for individual life is erideni 
in the Dravidian character down to the fall of Vljayanagara. 

Very' early tlie Tamils took to the sea. Even in the find century 
B.c. they twice invaded Ceylon, tlie first time soon after the death of 
the great king Devlnampiya Tissa, and the second a little later. The 
latter invasion resulted in the long occupation of the whole of tlic 
northern half of the island by the Tamil king E]ara, who was ex¬ 
pelled with great difficulty by the Sinhalese national hero, King 
Dutugamunu (in Pali, Dutthngamani) (i6i-iS7 a.c.). Tamils 
probably found their way to S.-E. Asia at about the same time, and in 
the 1st century a.d, were in close contact with Egypt and the Roman 
Empire, through the flourishing trade with the Wkst (p. 227ff). 
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THE CUPTAS AND HARSA 

We know Ik tie of events in Norili Ijidia after the deelme of the 
Kuslna$^ but it seems tliat by the Brd century a.o- all India east of 
the Paiijab and Malw^ was in. the hands of small Indian klng-s md 
trivial chiefs* Some authorities have tried to depict the great Gupta 
emperors as liberators of India from the foreign y^oke* but it seems 
tliat by thi$ dme tlic invaders had become thoroughly Indianized, and 
that their expulsion was the work of the little known predecessors 
of die Guptas. 

In A,D. 3S0 a new Candra Gupta,* arose^ whose successors in 
great measure restored the splendour of the Mauryas. He ow’ed his 
rise to power largely to his marriage with a princess Kuinaradevl, 
of the tribe of the LicchaviSp who now reappear on the scenCp eight 
centuries after tlieir defeat by Ajatajatru. From the prominence 
given to the Licchavi princess in the genealogies of later Gupta kingsp 
and the minting of special coins to commemorate her marriage to 
Candra Gupta {fig. xxiviip p. Sfii), it seems that the Ucchavis 
liad profited by tlie absence of any strong centra! control to carve 
a new^ kingdom, and were very influential in Magadlia at the time+ 
Candra Gupta 1 possessed fairly large domains, including the regions 
of Magadha and Hosala, 

Under his successor, Samudra Gupta (c. a.d* 335-375), Pitali- 
putra once more became the centre of a great empire, Samudra s 
power reached from Assam to the borders of tlie Panjab. He aimed 
at the establishment of a closely knit empire of the Mauryan type, 
for in his great Allahabad inscription he is said to have violently 
uprooted'^ no less than nine kings of Northern hidiaj and to have 
annexed their kingdoms to his own. The martial tribes of Raja¬ 
sthani however! merely rendered him homage, as did several kingdoms 
on his frontiers, w^hile in the Eastern Doccan, where Samudra led 
a very successful expedition as far as KaficT (Conjeeverajii), tlie 
defeated kings were reinstated on giving homage and tribute, and 
probably heard no more of their titular overlord. 

Samudra Gupta*s main effort w^as in the direction of the svest* 
where the Sakas had ruled for over ^00 yeans and tlie land w^^ en¬ 
riched by the lucrative w^estem trade. From their capital of Ujjayinl 
(modem Ujjain) the ^kas still controlltd Mahvii and KathiSw^ar, ^d 
were a pow'cr to be reckoned w^ith. Though Saniudra's Inscrintion 
makes a vague rcferciKe to his receiving homage frorn the Sdrta 
Lordsit is probable that he did not measure sw'ords with them, or, 

* We divide itw imne inlii its [wt>companem to dbtinpiwh king ^ Candra 
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if h® did, WRS unsucCESi^ru], for it is unlikely that he would have 
allowed them to remain Independent if he could have prevented it. 
There is indeed a storj' that on his death the Sakas actually succeeded 
in shaking the Gupta Empire, and forced a weak king, Rama Gupta, to 
conclude a dishonourable peace. Most authorities reject the story, 
and deny the historicity of Rama Gupta, but the recent di^oveiy of 
copper Coins bearing this name tends to strengthen our belief that it 
has a basis of fact.*® 

It WPS Candra Gupta 11 (c. 375-415), tlie son of Samudra and 
younger brother of the shadowy RSjna Gupta, who finally defeated 
the &kas, soon after a.o. 388. Thus he became the paramount 
sovereign of all Xortlierti India, witii the exception of the Kortlv 
West; and he had some control over much of the Northern Deccan, 
thanks to the marriage of his daughter PrabliavatT with Kudrasena, 
king of tJie Vakatakas, who ruled a large kingdom in the modern 
Madhya l^radesh and Hvderabiid. Kudra-sena died young, and his 
widow reigned until heV sons came of age. U is evident from 
PrabhavatT’scliarters that during her regency the Vakataka court was 
much under Gupta influence. 

Tlie reign of Candra Gupta U perhaps marks the high watermark of 
ancient Indian culture. Later Indian legend tells of a great and giwd 
King Vikramaditya, who drove the Sakas out of UjijaymT, and ruled 
over all India, which in his reign was most prosperou.s and happ^ 
Vikramaditya was certainly one of the titles of Candra Gupta II, and 
the legend seems therefore to refer to him. Hie only important 
discrepancy is that the traditional Vikramaditya^ is said to have 
founded the Vikrama Era, the most important of India's many systems 
of dating, which is still widely current in North India, and winch 
commences in 58 d-C.; thus legend places him some 'KW jears too 
early. Kalidasa, the greatest of India's poets and dramatists, is 
trad'itionally associated with Vikramadit\a. and tlie internal evidence 
of his works points to tlie fact that he wrote at about this time. 

The pro.sperity and happiness of Candra Gupta's empire ts attested 
by another foreign traveller, unfortunately net as obser%ant an 
informatii'e as Megasthenes. Tins was Fa-hsien, a ■ mese u 
dhist monk who travelled to India in order to obuin authentic copies 
of the scriptures. The account of his travels gives much mformation 
about temples and monasteries, and repea^ niany Buddhist egen a, 
but only a few passing phrases mention social conditions, an not iing 
at all is said about Candra Gupta himself, although Fa-isicn was in 
India for some six years of his reign. The pilgrim i » 
note the peacefulness of India, the rarity of serious crime, an le 
mildness of the administration. He stated that it was possi e o 
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travel from one end of the rountiy to iJie other without molestation, 
and without the need of passports. In his remarks on social custom 
he noted that all respectable people were now vegetarians, meat 
eating being confitied to low castes and untouchables, in regard to 
whom he gives us tlie earliest clear reference to "pollution on 
approach". He found Buddhism Bourishing still, but theistic 
Hinduism very widespread . 

Tlie retx)rd of Fa-hsien show's that India had changed much since 
ilie days of Megasthenes, some 700 years earlier ITie itiild ethics 
of Buddhism and Jaiinsm had gradually leavened Indian society, which 
ivas now more gentle and humane than in the days of the Mauryas. 
[ji place of the old sacriftdal Brahmanism, Hinduism had appeared, in 
form not very greatly different from that of recent centuries. Soon 
harsher and more primitive elements were to re-emerge, but in the 
best days of the Gupta Empire Indian culture reached a perfection 
which it was never again to attain. At tliis time India was perhaps 
the happiest and most civilized region of the world, for the effete 
Roman Empire was nearing Its destruction, and China wa.s passing 
through a time of troubles between the tw'O great periods of the Hans 
and the T'aiig,s, 

Candra Gupta II was succeeded by his son Kumara Gupta I (c. 
415-454), who, like Samudra Gupta, performed the Vodic horse- 
sacrifice, w'hich, in theory at least, might only be performed by great 
conquerors. There i,s no evidence, however, that he added to his 
empire, although for most of his reign he presen-ed it intact. But in 
the last years of Kuin^ Gupta I the empire suffered a severe blow: 
as with many other important events of early Indian history, details 
are annoyingly absent, but it is clear tliat among the chief enemies 
with whom the Guptas had to contend were new invaders, called in 
India tlie Hums. They were a Central Asian people, known to 
Byzantine writers as Hephthalites or UTiite Huns, and it Is usually 
considered that they were a branch of the great group of Turko- 
Mongol peoples who were threatening Europe at about the same 
time; certain modem scholars, how'ever, claim that they were in no 
w'ay related to the lluns of Attila, but were of Iranian stock. The 
Hunas had ooeimicd Bactria some time before, and now-, like tlie 
earlier GrecLs, &kas and Ku^ana-s, they crossed the mountains and 
attacked the plains of India; it is probable tliat kindred Central Asian 
tribes came in tlieir train. 

Once more lA'estem India was the prey of fierce raiders, who were 
with the greatest difficulty kept at bay by the Emperor's son, Skanda 
Gupta. During the war with the Hunas Kumara Gupta died, and 
Skanda Gupta (c. 455-457) assumed power, though not bom of tile 
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chief queen and dierefore ml live regular heir to tlic throne. He 
succeeded in rc-establishing tlie Gupta Empire, and by tlie end of 
it was again at peace; but lie reigned for little more than hvclve 
years, and on his death the great days of the Guptas were over. The 
empire continued, but central control weakened, and local governors 
became feudatory kings widi hereditary rights. Beyond Magadiu 
and Bengal the Gupta emperors now exercised little more than titular 

control. j , 

At the dose of the 5th century fresh Huiia inroads oreurred, and 

this time were even more difficult to repeU The empire was dis¬ 
united, and no strong man of die calibre of Skanda Gupta came 
forward to drive out die invader. For some thirty years, from 
A.D. iM)0 onwards. Western India was In the hands of Ku^a kings, two 
of whom, Toraiuana and bis son Mihirakula, were apparently mighty 
monarchs. Tlic latter is rcmeiiibered by the 7th century Chinese 
traveller llslian Tsang as a fierce persecutor of Buddhism, and m 
Kashmir, one of the centres of his power, memories of his 
tyranny were still alive in the ISih century, when they were recoded 
by the historian Kalhaiia. Mihirakula seem.<! to have been driven 
from the plain of the Ganges by Narasiipha Gupta, who liad the 
cognomen Baladitya, under which his triumph is recorded by Hsdan 
Tsang: about 530 Mihirakula w'as also defeated in Western India, 
this time by Yaiodharman, an energetic king of Mandasor. who 
built a lai^e kingdom which did not sun. ive his death. Though 
Mihirakula apparently retained tils hold on Kashmir and parts of the 
North-West, Hiina power never again seriously threatened India, 
and the Hunas soon lost their individuality. 

These incursions were the death-blow of tlie Gupta Empire, which 
by A.D. 550 had completely vanished, A new Gupta line, probably 
not related to the great one, ruled in Magadha until tlie 8riL^sn^ur3^, — 
Nortli of the Ganges another kingdom, that of the Maukbans, rose 
to prominence, and first gave importance to the city t)f hanyakubjai 
the modem Kan^, which was to become the cultural centre of 
Northern In^ia until the coming of the MwUms, and its largest an 
most prosperous city. In Gujarat a line of Gupta feudatories, the 
Mai trakas. became strong and independent. Evidently all 
blance of political unity had again v-anisbed. It is at this time that 
we first hear of the Gurjaras, a new' people who were to provi c 
of the strongest dynasties of the M iddlc Ages. The mvasmns of the 
Hunas destroyed or dispensed the older martial tribes of I^jasthan 
and their places were taken by newcomers, probably arelimatized 
invadera, from whom most of the Rajput clans of the Middle Ages 
were descended. 
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The centre of interest now shifts for a time to Sthanvlivara 
(modem Thanesar), in the watershed of the Satlaj and the Jamna 
which IS so important for India's securitv* and where so many decisive 
iMttles hav^ been fought. Here a local king, Prabhakaravardliana of 
the family of Pust abhuti, had growTi in power as a result of successful 
rmds on Western India and against the HQtiias, who still held parts 
of the Panjab. His mother was a princess of the second Gupta line, 
and his daughter, RiijyairT. was married to the Maukhari king, 
Graliavarman, Thus PrabhSkaravardbana kept on good terms with 
IS neigh^urs in the east, wJitle he gathered strength in the west, 
cut the Guptas and Maukharis v%ere hereditary enemies, and, at 
about the time of Prabliakaravardliana’s death, war broke out between 
them. Rajyavardhana, the new king of Sthanvl^va^a, hurried to tiie 
support of the Maukharis, while ti)e Gupto^ had the assistance of 
^imka, the king of Bengal, [n the war both Grahavarman of 
hanvakubja and Hajyavardhana of Sthanvi^vara were killed. The 
former died without an heir, and the two kingdoms were combined 
under Harjavardhana or Harsa, the second son of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana and the brother-in-law* of Gratiavamian. 

Har?a asi^ended the throne in eoe at the age of sixteen, and in die 
fort)-tmc years of his reign he succeeded In partially restoring the 
glories of the Guptas. Some of his fame is due to the fact ebtt in 
comparison with most other early Indian kings, his reign is remark¬ 
ably well dixurnented. The poet Bana, who was patronized by 
Harsa, has Id^t a florid account of the events leading up to his rise to 
^wer (p. while in the latter part of his reign India was visited 

by another Chinese pilgrim, Hslian Tsang, who wrote a very valuable 
description of India, which, unlike the account of Megasthenes. has 
sur^ned intact WTiile his main purpose. like that of Fa-hsicn, was 
to obtain Buddhist manuscripts and visit sacred sites, HsUan Tsanir 
was less other-worldly than the earlier pilgrim, and he was In dose 
touch with Harsa, whom he much admired and who gave him an 
honoured jilace at lii.t court. His work is therefore of much greater 
historical value than that of Fa-hsicn. ^ 

AltJiough Har^a gained control of most of Northern India, from 
hathiawar to Bengal, his empire was feudal in .-structure. Outsiilc 
the immediate domains of KariyakuWa and Sthanvlivara. many of the 
o ings retamed their thrones. Saianka, the fierce anti-Buddhist 
king of Bengal, who overran Magadlia at the time of Harsa's acces- 
«on, was driven back to his own domains and his kingdom fell to 
but iXwa Gupta, the king who had been chiefly responsible 
for the dowiifell of Harja s brother-in-law Grahavarman Maukhari. 
was replacetl by a rdativc, Midhava Gupta, and the Maltraka king of 
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Kathiawar, after being defeated by Harja, was allowed to retain his 
throne as a vassal Harja controlled his great empire by cease^ 
lessly travelling from province to province, both in his own domains 
and in those of his feudatories, who seem to have spent much time 
in attendance on their overlord, ^\'hen he died without heirs it is 
not surprising that his empire tell to pieces. 

Karsa seems to Itave been a man of great gifts and intense energ 3 ^ 
As Candragupta by Megasthenes, he is de.scri!>ed by HsUan Tsang 
as hearing the complaints of his humbler subjects svith unwearying 
patience, not in his audiejKe ball, but In a small travelling pavilion by 
the roadside. He loved pomp, however, and in his progresses he was 
accompanied by a tremendous train of attendants, courtiers, officials, 
Buddhist monks, and brahmans. He wa.s a lojal and warm friend, 
and, if w'e can believe the sources, fantastically' generDu.s to those 
whom he favoured. He loved philosophy and literature, and in 
Ills leisure found time to WTiie three \'eTy competent dramas 
(p. 

His empire was very extensive. Even Bhaskaravartnan, the king 
of remote Assam, attended liis court, and if not technically feudatory 
to him was much under his influence. It would seem that Bhaskara- 
varman assisted Harsa against Saiafika at the beginning of his reign, 
and the two kings were lifelong friends. Only in the Detxan Kara 
could make no progress. Here he attacked tlie Calukya king Pula- 
kejin II, but was thoroughly defeated, and could never again pass 
the Narmada. 

HsUan Tsang shows that Buddhism was definitely declining in 
India at tins time, although in tlie latter part of his reign Harsa fell 
increasingly under its influence. Now certain elements of later 
Hinduism, of which there are few traces in the time of the Guptas, 
were strongly in evidence. The growth of tantric cults (p. 33?) and 
of such practices as s^ti (p. ia7f) shows that a cultural decline had 
already set In. Law and order were not as well maintained as in 
Gupta times, for. in contrast to Fa-hsien, who was so impressed by 
the peaceable and law-abiding state of India, Hstian Tsang was twice 
rob bed by bandits In Ifarsa’s d omains, and on otle occasion was nearly 
sacrificed to the goddess Hurga by river pirares, in the very heart 
of the empire. 


THE MJODLE AGES IN THE NORTH 

The history of the succeeding centuries is a rather drab story of 
endemic warfare between rival dymastles. It can be followed in some 
detail, thanks to the numerous inscriptions and copper-plate cliarters 
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of the [Kriod, but Uie detail is niODotonous and uninteresting to all 
but the specialist. 

On Har.sa's death there was great confiision. A usurper, .ArugS- 
iva, temporarily seized Kanyakubja, and attacked Wang HsUan-ts'S, 
who had come with a small detachment of troops as ambassador to 
Harsa from the Chinese emperor, T'ai-tsung, Wang escaped with 
his little fojtse and gathered relnforoensents from Tibet, Nepal and 
Assam; with tlie aid of these he captured Arunaiva, who was taken 
back to China to end his days in attendance on the T'ang Emperor. 
After this Bhaskaravarman of Assam extended hts power westwards, 
and occupied port of Magadha. Meanwhile die second Gupta 
dynasty rewved, and Adityas ena Gupt a was the most important 
monarch of the latter hall df the 'tneentury, and one of the last 
great Indian kings to perform the Vedic horse-sacrifice* Elarly in 
die Sth centuiy on upstart named Ya^varman established an empire 
at KSnyakubja, which for a while controlled much of the North, but 
which soon foil to Lalitadltya, one of the few Kashmir kings to play 
an important part in the pol i tics of the Gangedc Pla in. In the follow¬ 
ing two centuries two great dynasties, the Palas of Bihar and Bengal, 
and the Gurjara-PratihSros of Kanyakubja, divided the hegemony of 
Northern India between tliem. 

lire Falas of Eastern India were the first to gain the ascendancy, 
and for a while, In the early part of die 3di oentuiy, were the masters 
of Kanyakubja. Tlie long reign of the great king Dliomiaplla 
(c. 770-810) marks the apogee of Pala power; by the time of his 
death control of K^yakubja was lost, but his successor, Devapala 
(c. S10-S50), was still a very important king, who was in diplomatic 
contact with the Saitendra kings of Sumatra. The Pala kings 
are dliefly notable for their patronage of Buddhism, which, in a 
rather corrupt form, flourished in their dominions during the three 
centuries of their rule. It wus from the Pala empire that Buddhism 
was introduced into Tibet, where, combined with many native beliefs, 
it survives to the present day. 

In the 9th and 10th centuries the Guijara-Pratlharas, who probably 
originated in Rajasthan, were masters of Kanyakubja, and the most 
powerful kings of Northern India. Tliey successfully resi.sted the 
Arabs, who, in 713, had occupied Sind, and who for over a century 
made frequetit attacks on their eastern neighbours. Tlie two most 
powerful Pratllwa kings, Mihira Bhoja (c, BiO-aSS) and Mahendra- 
pala (c. 885-910), pushed back the Piilas, and were overlords of 
most of Northern India as far as the borders of Bengal, But they 
were weakened by the repeated invasions of the R^pakDtas of 
the Deccan, w ho, in 916, temporarily occupied Kinyakubja, These 
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persistent raids from the south seem to have turned the attcmion of 

the Fratihara kings away from the India 

were Estlieriiiff which were ultimately to overthrow tJindu India. 
Though the Ifratiharas regained their capital after its oKupation by 
the Rl^trakutas, they never regained their strength, ajid _ 

the lOtii century the Pratihara feudatories grew more and more 
nowerful at tJie expense of their former masters. 

^In Afghanistan a hne of Turkish chieftains had established a power¬ 
ful kingdom at Gliazni, and began to look covetously at die rich 
nlains of India* In flSe one of their amirs, Sabukttgm, made his 
first raid on the most important king of N.-W. India, Jayapala ; in a 
second raid he occupied Peshawar. In 997 he was sutxeed.^ by his 
son Mahmud, who soon embarked on a deliberate policy of raiding 
the rich and divided kingdoms of India. In 1001 he defeated and 
captured Jayapala, who committed suicide. Jayapala sson, Amanda- 
na^ta formed a league of Hindu princes against the invader, but the 
unwieldv aiKi disunited Indian forces, basing their strategy and tactiw 
on ancient precepts and reiving on the unpredictable niomle of the 
fiirhting elephant, were defeated near Peshaivar by the smaller and 
more mobile Muslim army, and the whole of India lay open to the 
invader Between lOOl and 1027 MahniDd made seventeen great 
raids on India* nie whole western half of the land felt the force of 
, 1 ,« Turwidst palaces and temples were looted and desecrated, and 
enormous caravans of booty and slaves were taken back to Gliaznl. 
The raids reached as far as tlie great shrine of Somniitli m Kathiawar, 
and the kingdom of the Candcllas in Bundelkhand. Among India’s 
great cities KSnyakubja and Mathura were captured and plundered. 

^ Mahmud did not remain in India, however, for, tliough Muslim 
chroniclers depict him as a staunch propagator of Islam, intent on 
converting die infidel and bringing India under die control of the true 
faith his expeditions were rather for the purpose of plunder than of 
conquest* But the N,-W, Prontier and the Panjab were annexed 
to his kingdom, as were the Arab kingdoms of Sind, which had long 
ceased to be a menace to the rest of India, After the sack of Kanya- 
kubja the great Pratlhara dj-nasty, which had been losing power for a 
hundred years, soon disappeared. Its last important king, Rajya- 
pala, was defeated and dedironcd by his neighbour Vidyadhara the 
Candella, whose kingdom had formerly been tributary to the 
Pratiharas, and who profited by their discomfiture at the hands of the 
Muslim to extend liis own power; but Vidyadhara himself was too 
w'eak to resist Mahmild cfleetively, and was farced to pay him tribute. 

por about a century and a half Northern India retained its indepen¬ 
dence* In Banaras and Kanyakubja a new ruling family, the G^ia^a- 
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vala^, managed to build a fairly prosperous kingdom* In Rajasthan 
the dynasty of tlie Cahamanas rose in prommence and power- The 
Influence of the Caiidellas of Bundelkhazid grew with the fall of the 
Pratiharas. In Gujarat there ruled the prosperous line of the Caulu- 
kyas or Solaiikls, much under the influence of Jamiam. In Mahva 
the Paramara dynasty flourished under King Bhoja (iOl 8-1055) ^ 
famous in legend, who was an accomplished scholar and a great 
builder of dams and artificial lakes for irrigation (p. Madhya 

Pradesh was in the hands of the Kalacuri dynasty. In Bengal tlie 
Palas were replaced by the Senas, who were strong supporters of 
orthodox Hinduism, and who inaugurated something of an anti- 
Buddhist reaction. 

Thus Northern India^ in the twilight of Hindu independence^ v^as 
hopelessly divided. As well as the main dynasties, whose names we 
have mentioned, there were many lesser lines, theoretically tributary 
to the greater, but virtually independent in their own territories and 
always ready to revolt against their overlords. The conservative 
kings of India had lenmt no lessons from Mahmud's raids. They 
were still incapable of serious co-operation, and their enormous 
amite^ were slow' and unwieldy* At the end of the 12 th century 
the three chief kings of Northenv India—Prthviraja Cabaniana, 
Jayaocandra Gahadavala, and Paramardideva Candella •—were in a 
state of tripartite war. 

A new Turkish ruling house supplanted the line of MahrriQd in 
Afgh^istan. In 1175 Ghiyls-ud-dln of Ghor annexed Ghazni^ 
His younger brother, Shihab-ud-din, usually knowTi as Muhammad of 
Ghor^ proceeded to conquer the Ghaznavid possessions in the Patijib 
and Sind, and then turned hi.s attention to the Hindu states. The 
initiative in resistance came from Prthviraja, who patclied up Ins 
quarrels and prepared to meet the invader. In H9<1 the Hindu army 
met Muhammad at Tarain* not far from Thane^r, once the capital 
of the great Har^a. The invaders w'ere defeated, but in the follow^- 
ing year they returned with a larger force. Tliis time the mounted 
archers of tlie Muslims overpowered the Hindu army and Prthviraja 
was defeated and killed. He is remembered to this day by tlie Rajputs 
as a model of chivalry and couragOp and is the hero of many folk 
ballads, 

Muhammad returned home, and left the work of conquest to his 
generab. Tlie chief of these, Kutb-ud-dln Aibak, occupied Delhi, an 
important city of the Cihamana kingdom, and made it his headquar¬ 
ters. Anoilier general, Muhammad ibn Bakhtiyir, pressed on down 

• These turner are often met In theJr Hindi farms^ PrUhrffSj nr PitAsri 
JaiiAand QabarOMr, aJid PaFfndi CdHdel. 
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the Gange;; and overran Bihar, where f>e put many Buddliist monks 
to the sword. He then occupied Bengal with little difficulty. The 
Caiidella kingdom of Bimdelkhand fell in 120S. In tSOS Muhara- 
inad, who had eticceeded his brother as sultan of Ghor, was assassi¬ 
nated, and his general Kutb-ud-dlii, a manumitted slave, became the 
first sultan of Delhi. 

In Rajasthan and other outlying districts Hhidu kingdoms con¬ 
tinued, sometimes paying tribute to the more energetic sultans, but 
often virtually free, while regions with sharply defined natural 
boundaries, sudi as Kashmir. Nepal, Assam and Orissa, retained their 
autonomy. Tliese kingdoms had always been in effect bidcpendent, 
only occasionally rendering tribute and homage to tlie greater kings 
of tlie Plains, and in general they had little fwiitical effect on India as 
a whole, anti were little affected by it politically. I’roin now on, 
until the iSth century, Muslim rulers dominated Nortliem India, 
and the great days of Hindu civilization were at an end. 


THE MIDDLE AGES IW THE PENth'SULA 

While in Northern India the standards of Hindu culture declined 
somewhat after the Gupta age, in the Deccan they flourished and 
advanced. By this time Aryan influence Itad penetrated tlie whole of 
the Peninsula, and tlie contact of Arj'an and Dr a vidian produced a 
vigorous cultural synthesis, which it) turn had an immimse influence 
on Indian civilization as a whole. 

Power was generally centred on two foci, one in the Western Dec- 
can and the other in the Cola country, the Coromandel coast. The 
political history of the medieval Deccan is largely concerned with the 
Struggles between the dynasties controlling tliese tw'o centres. 
Many lesser kingdoms also existed, however, often tributary to the 
larger ones, but sometimes rising to considerable power. 

In the Northern Deccan the Vakatakas v anished at about the same 
time as the Guptas, and in die middle of the Cth century the west and 
centre of the Peninsula came under the control of the Calukya 
Dynasty, ruling from Vatipi {now called B^ami) in Hyderabad. 
Its greatest king, Pulakciui II (c. (>09~642), was the approximate 
contemporary of Har^, w'bom he successfully resisted, only to be 
defeated at the end of bis reign by Narasiijihavarman, the Pallav'a 
king of KlricI (Conjeeveram). The Pallava.*!, who lud been ruling 
since the 4th century, w'erc great temple builders (p, and seem 
to have much encouraged the growth of Aryan institutions in the 
South- 

In the 7th century the C^ukyas divided into eastern and western 
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branches, ^nd in the following century the w^eAtem branch was re¬ 
placed by the Ra$trakrjta.s of Manyakheta (modem MSJkhed, in 
Hyderabad)I whose martial efforts were largely directed agahut the 
North, and who made many raids beyond the Narmada. A revived 
Cilukya line, ruling from KaI}%T, replaced the Ristrakutas in 573, 
and controlled the Deccan until the end of the | sth century^ when tlieir 
empire was divided between the Yadavas of Devagiri in the Northern 
Deccan^ the KakatTyas of Warangal in the Telugu-speaking areas of 
the oast, and the Hoysajas of I>orasamudra in Mysore, 

The PailavaA of KSBcI persisted with declining fortunes until the 
end of the 9th centurywhen their territories were annexed by the 
Cola kings of Tanjore. Aditya I (c, 870-90^), and Parintaka I 
(c. 906-953), The Cola kingdom, one of the three great kingdoms 
of Tamil tradition, had been virtually submerged by tlie Pallavas for 
centuries. Now it rose again, and for some 300 years ruled the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast and mudi of the Eastern Deocan, giving a large measure 
of security to its people and supporting a flourishing social and cul¬ 
tural life. The most notable of the Cola kings were Rsjarija 1 
(985*1014) and R^jendra I (101^1042), in whose reigns the power 
of the dynasty reached its zenith. The former conquered Ceylon, 
and the latter carried his power by land to the mouth of the Ganges, 
and sent out a great naval expedition, which occupied parts of Burma, 
Malaya and Sumatra, Tina was perhaps despatched with the inten¬ 
tion of suppressing the piraUcal activities of the Indonesian kings, 
who interfered with the flourishing trade bctw^cen South India and 
China. The C5]a hold on S.-E. Asia does not appear to have tasted 
long, how'cver, and Rajendra's naval expedition is unique in the 
annals of India. 

The C5lfls held Northern Ceylon until soon after 1070, whendiey 
were expelled by the Sinhalese king Vijayabahu I (1070-1114 )h 
F rom now on the Cola power declined, and the Paij^ya kings of 
Madurai were continuaDy attempting to regain their independence, 
while pressure from the Cilukv*as increased. Vljayabahu of Ceylon 
inaugurated a period of success and prosperity for the island, which 
culminated In the reign of Parakramabahu I (1153-1186), t)>e great¬ 
est of Sinhalese kings (pL LX ii), whose splendour cm be seen in 
the remains of his capital, Polonnaruva, w^hidier tiie seat of govern¬ 
ment had been transferred from the earlier capital of Anuradhapura 
at the time of the Tamil invasiot>s. Parakramabahu for a while 
turned the tables on the Tamils, and Sinhale^ troops^ profiting by 
the Pan^yan rebellions against the Colas, attacked the Indian coastp 
and even temporarily occupied Madurai. 

Though their power declined, the C^las long maintained the central 
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part of Their empire, the region around KailcT and Tanjore, The 
political stability and freedom from attack afTorded by their efficient 
government greatly encouraged Tamil culture, and the large number 
of donative inscriptioni of this period testifies to a flourishing eco¬ 
nomy. Administratively the CSla Empire is remarkable for the 
influence exerted by local autonomous bodies; village and district 
councils, under the supervision of the central govemnient. introduc^ 
an element into the structure of tlie state which, if not democratic, 
was at least popular (p. 106). 

The Celas fell in tlie ISth century when their territory was shared 
by the Hoysajas of Mysore and the reeved Pandya dynasty of 
Madurai. Now the Deccan was soon to feel the force of Islam, which 
was already the master of Northern India. In tlie reign of the able 
sultan of Delhi, Ala-ud-dln RhaljT {129S-)315), aseriesof brimant 
raids, led by the eunuch general Malik Kafur, a converted Hindu, 
crushed the Deccan kingdoms, and for a time a Muslim sultanate was 
set up even in Madurai, in the extreme south. 

The Dravidiana were not finally subjugated, however. Within a 
few years of Malik Klfur's raids, in 1336, an independent Hindu 
kingdom was founded at Vyayanagaia, on the Tungabliadrii River. 
This kingdom, after desperately resisting liie BahinanT sultans of 
the Northern Deccan, established its hegemony over the whole Penin¬ 
sula from the Hrsiaa River southwards. Learning something of 
military strategy from their Muslim enemies, the kings of Vijayana- 
gara maintained their independence until the middle of the leth 
century, and, in a reduced form, even later. Of the splendour and 
afllucnce of their capital we have European accounts, from the Italian 
Nicolo dei Conti, who visited India in the early i5ih century and from 
tlie Portuguese travellers Paes and Nuiiia, who made contact with 
the kingdom of Vijayanagara about a hundred years later from the 
recently established Portuguese settlement of Goa. All were im¬ 
pressed by the splendour of the capital and the wealth of the court. 

The great king Kr.sna Deva Raya (1500-1526) {pi. LXXI), had 
he lived longer, might have driven tiie Muslims from the Deccan 
altogether. Of him Paes wrote in terms rarely used by a European 
traveller of an oriental monarch; 

" He is the most feared and perfect king diat could possibly be, cheerful 
of disposition and very meny; he is one (hat seeks to honour foreigners, . . . 
asking about all tlieir aFairs whatever their condition may be. He is a 
great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage, . . . 
He is by rank a greater tord than any, by reason of what he possesses in 
armies and territories, but.. . he has notlilng compared to what a man like 
him ought to have, so gallant and perfect is he in all things."*^ 
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Paes, in the reign of Kr 5 i]ia De\'a Raya, remarked on prosperity 
of the people and the cheapness of provisions; but Muniz, tlie second 
Portuguese traveller, who visited Vijayanagara in the reign of Krsna's 
Ac 3 'uta (1529-12), wsK less impressed, and stated that the 
underlings of the king were overbearing and the common people 
much oppressed. It is evident that tiie bcneficient regime of Kr^na 
Deva Raya was not continued after his death. His successors were 
weaker men than he, and embroiled themselves unnecessarily in 
intrigues of the Muslim sultanates of the Northern Dcccan, relying 
on tlie prestige gained for them by their more powerful pr^cccssor. 
In 1565, at Taliko^, the de facto ruler of Vijayanagara, Rama Raja, 
was utterly defeated by a coalition of Deocan sultans, the great city 
was mercilessly sacked, and the empire was broken. 

This was the last important Hindu kingdom of the older type. 
Tliat of tlie Marathas, which arose in the Western Deccan in the late 
17th century and was the most forceful clement in Indian politics in 

the iStli, lies beyond our province. . n * 

The iiLtVn't^tc impottaiice of Uiis period in the historj' of the Penirt- 
sulik was cultural and religiou-s. Jainism vfAS once very strong in 
Mysore and other parts of tJic South, and often, under royal patron¬ 
age, it became virtually the state religion. But in the Tatnil country 
at this period a new ecstatically devotional theism arose, looking for 
inspiration ratlier to hymns in the vernacular than to the VedaE or 
earlier sacred texts in Sanskrit. This w'as subsequently to set t le 
standard for tlie popular religion of the whole of India, through the 
work of missionary theologians who travelled all over the sub-conti- 
iient in tlie later middle ages. l1ie work and influence of the great 
medieval Dravidian saints and philosopliers will be discussed m 
another chapter. 

This brief outline of the political history of Hindu India shows that 
she produced many bold adventurers and imperious conquerors. As 
our following chapter tells, they were ruthless in gaining and retain¬ 
ing power, and looked on war as a normal political expedienr 
Except during the Mauryan period political unity waa unknown, and 
the higlily organized and tightly controlled admin is tratvon of tlie 
ancient Indian state had no counterpart in inter-state relations, wliere 
cndeituc anarchy was only mitigated by a tradition of fair plaj m 
warfare, which was by no means always followed. Here, 
conservatism of tlie medieval period, lay the weaknws of Hindu 
India, wliich made her a prey to successive invaders. Of these the 
wild tribes of Central Asia were rapidly assimilated, but tlie Muslims 
with their rigidly codified religion, were too much for even Uie 
omnivorous Hindu culture to digest. Interaction between the two 
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reLi^iOfiS and vixys of life indeed took placep and once at least a modus 
vipendi was almost readied (p. 480), It Is not wholly surprising, 
however, that, when India began to reassert herself, two nations 
should have replaced the single British Raj; but all impartial students 
must regret that the unity of the Indian sub<Bntinent has been once 
more lost, and trust that the tw'O great nations of India and Pakistan 
may soon forget the bitterness bom of centuries of strife, in co¬ 
operation for the common welftre of their peoples. 


IV 


THE STATE; POLITICAL LIFE AND THOUGHT 


fftUHCES 

Fhdm t)ie days of Plato and Aristotle European tlwught lias turned 
its attention to sudi questions as the origin of the state, the meal 
form of government, and tlie basis of law. and politic has long been 
looked on as a branch of philosophy. India also thought o" juch 
questions, but she had no schools of political phUosophy m the We J^ 
em sense. The problems which form the stock-in-trade of the 
European political philosopher are answered in Indian texts, but m a 
take-U-or-l«ave-it manner, with little discussion; often itid^ tlm 
only argument in favour of a proposition is tiie citation of an old 
legmd. used much as Plato's adaptations of older myths to reinforce 

Tliough India had no formal political philosophy, the saeiicc ol 
statecraft was much cultivated, and a number of important text^ka 
on this topic have survived, Dandiinili. the administration of force, 
or the conduct of kings, was a severely pr^tial 

and the texts cursorily dismiss the more philosophtrai aspect of 
politics, but give comparatively detailed advice on the 
tion of tlie state and the conduct of govemm^ta aflmrs. 
later Vedie literature tells us something, UKidentally. about 
political life and thought in the pn-Buddhist perii^. ^ we 
gather much from tlie Pali scriptures of Buddhism: but die earliest 
L most important textbook specifically devoi^ 

KautiUya JrtfiadSiira, whicli is attributed to hautdya, the famo^ 
mlnisti of Candragupta Maurya (p. 50), Some J^^horitiesj^^iU 
maintain the full authenticity of the work, but there are ^ 
objections to tJiis view. *1110 text refers to people and places 
(notably China) which do not seem to have been known to the 
Indians in the Hh century B.c, It does not use much of the offiua 
terminology employed in the Aiokan inscriptions . 

scriptures, but it contains many governmental terms whi' ^ 
did not become popular until post-Mauryan times. \ e i ^ 
pre-Guptan. and is. we believe, the elaboration of a ^ . 

which was perhaps the work of Kautilya himself. 
age. the jirthaiastra gives very' detailed instructions on 
of the the organization of the national economy, e l 
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of pnd it is a most precious sounci^bciok for many aspects of 
ancient Indian life. 

The next important source, in chronologicai order, is the great 
epic, the Mahabharata^ of wldch the twelfth book, known as die 
Sanii Piirx^dn, is a collection of many disparate passages on statecraft 
and human conduct, inserted into the b^y of die epic in the early 
centuries of die Christian erit. Other passages on statecraft are 
found elsewhere in the MohabhJratat and in the second of Uie great 
epics, dse RJmayjn^i, The great body of literature generally called 
Smrh\ giving instruction In the Sacred I^w, is ip-^ery important in this 
connexion, and will be discussed later (p. l2Bf ): especially signlfic^t 
is the seventh section of the lawbook ascribed to the primeval sage 
Manu, probably composed early in the Chris tiaix era. 

From the Gupta period and the Middle Ages a nuinlierof political 
texts survive, the mo^t important of which are the NlfiiSra ("Essence 
of Politics"') of Kaniandaka, periiaps written during the Gupta period, 
the Niiivdiyamrta {" Nectar of Aphorisms on Politics'") of Sontadeva 
SOri* a Jaina writer of the I Ith century^ and the NtiiJdstra ("Treatise 
on Politics'") attributed to the ancient sage ^kra, bur evidently of 
late medieval origin. These repeat much that has been said before, 
but here and there contain original ideas. Besides sources specifically 
dealing with political life and thought, ancient Indian literature? as a 
whole, from the Rg Feda onw-ards, yields much infomiation^ and 
inscriptions of one kind and another are extremely valuable in this 
connexion. 

Tlie texts do not discuss wholly impossible utopias; their advice 
IS often pedantic, but usually more or less feasible. However, it is 
not likely that any king conducted his affairs wholly on textbook lineSp 
and there is ample evidence that the recommendations of the experts 
were not always put into effect. The reader must always bear in 
mind that in the texts on statecraft and Sacred the authors 
describe things not as they were in fact, but as they believed they 
ough t to be. Probably in no kingdom of ancient 1 ndia, not ev^en in ilia t 
of the Maury as, was the influence of tlie state quite so al^per\*ading 
as in the system envisaged fay the ArthtiSdsim^ though its author evi¬ 
dently based his precept upon current practiee. Similarly the vicious 
punishments laid down by Manu for religious crimes (for example a 
judra who "arrogantly teaches brahmans dieir duty" shall liave 
boiling oil poured in his mouth and ears*} are the suggestions of a 
fanatic and were rarely if ever put Into practice. Moreover the 
texts are permeated with pedantry, and show the passion for sterile 
classification to which the Indian pandit has often been prone. It is 
unlikely that the more energetic and self-reliant rulers worried 
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ovemiuuK about the ArthalSstra’s discussion of difTerent schools of 
thought on such cjuestions as whether it is better to acquire a wild 
and rebellious but prosperous country, or a pacific but poor one. 
Many errors have been made by historians through their uncritical 
acceptance of these political texts as giving an exact picture of things 
as they were. 


RIKG91IIP 

The earliest legend on the origin of kingship occurs in the Aitartya 
BrahtsuRa,^ one of the later Vedic texts, perhaps of the 8th or 7th 
century b.c. This tells how the gods and demons were at war, and 
the gods were sufiering badly at the iiands of their enemies. So 
they met together and decided that they needed a to lead tJiem 
in battle. They appointed Indra as their king, and the tide soon 
turned in their favour. This legend suggests that in the earliest 
times kingship in India was thought to be based upon human need 
and militaiy necessity, and that the king's first duty was to lead his 
subjects in war, A little later the Taittiriya Vpani^ad^ repeats the 
story, but in a significantly altered fornii the discomfited gods did 
not elect Tndra, but sacrificed: to thehigii god Prajapati, who sent his 
son Indra to become their king. At thi^ stage the king was still 
thought of as pnmarily a leader in war—‘they wito have no king 
cannot fight’* says the text—but kingship was already given divine 
sanction and the king of the immortals, who w'as the prototype of all 
earthly kings, held his office by the appointment of the ^fost High. 

Even at this time, before the days of the Buddha, the king was 
exalted far above ordinary mortals, through the magical power of 
the great royal sacrifices. Tlie Royal Consecration {rSjissvya)^ 
which in its full form comprised a series of sacrifices lasting for over 
a year, imbued the king w'ith divine power. In the course of the 
ceremonies he w‘as Identified with Indra "because he is a ksatriya and 
because he is a saorificer",* and even with the high god Prajapati 
himself.® He took three steps on a tiger's skin, and was thus magic¬ 
ally identified with the god Visnu, whose three paces covered earth 
and heaven. Tlie cliief priest addressed the gods with the words: 
“Of mighty power Is he who has been consecrated: now he has 
become one of yours; you must protect him. "• The king was evU 
dently the fellow of the gods, if not a god himself. 

The magical power which pervaded the king at his consecration 
was restored and strengthened in the course of his reign by further 
rites, such as the cerentonial rejuvenation of the vaja^a and the 
horae..sacTifice {oivamfdha, p. 42), which not only ministered to his 
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amblfion arid arrogance, but also ertsureil the prosperity fertility 
of the kingdom- Implicit in the whole brahtnantc ritual was the 
idea of the kmg*s divine appointment, and though tlie rajasHya was 
replaced in later times by a simplified or baptism^, the 

ceremony still bad this magical flavour 

But the centre of brahmanic culture was the Ganges-Jamna 
Doab* If among the Kurus and Pailcalas, w ho w'ere the chief tribes 
of this region, the king was hedged about witJi divine mystery, else-- 
where his status may have been less exalted, for the Buddhists had 
their owTv legend of the origin ofkingshipt which involved no heavenly 
prototype I but looked back to a primitive social contract.'^ The story 
is put into the mouth of the Buddha himself and^ whetlicr or not it is 
really his. it certainly represents the thought on the subject in the 
eastern part of [ndia in the centuries following the Buddha's death, 
for the JainaSp who rose at about the same rime and in the same region p 
had a very simitar legend,® 

In the early days of the cosmic cycle mankind lived on an immaterial 
plane, dancing on air in a sort of fairylandp where there was no need 
of food or clothing, and no private property, family;, government or 
laws. Then gradually the process of cosmic decay began its workp 
and mankind became eartlibound, and felt the need offoc^ and shelter. 
As men lasi: their primeval glory distinctions of class arose, 

and they entered into agreements one with another, accepting the 
institutions of private property and the family. With this theft, 
murder^ adultery, and other crime began, and so the people met 
together and decided to appoint one man among them to mamtain 
Older in return for a share of the produce of their fields and herds. 
He was called **the Great Chosen {Maimsammata)^ and he 

received the title of raja because he pleased the people. The ety¬ 
mology of the word raja from the verb raEjayati he pleases is 
certainly a false one, hut it was widely maintamed and is found even 
in non-Buddhist sources. 

The story of the Mahasarnmata givesp in the form of a m)^h worthy 
of Plato, one of the world's earliest versions of the widespread con¬ 
tractual theory of the state, which in Europe is specially connected 
wuth the names of Locke and Rousseau. It implies that the main 
purpose of government is to establish order, and that the king, as 
head of the govemmeiitp is the first social servant, and ultimately 
dependent m the sufirage of his subjects. Thus in ancient Indian 
thought on the question of the origin of monarchy two strands are 
evident, the mystical and the contractual, often rather incongruously 
combmed. 

In thought, if not in pracrice, it was the mysrical theory of kingship 
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whidi carried most weight with sucxeedmg generations, llie 
author of Uie Arthaiastra had no illusions about the king's human 
tvature. and seemB to have had little time for mysticism, but he recog- 
nlzed that legends about the origin of kingship had propaganda value, 
in one place he advises that the king's agents shouid spread die story 
that, when anarchy prevailed at the dawn of the aeon, men elected 
the inythica! first king Manu Vaivasvata to kingship.* He thus 
encourages a contractual theory. In the same passage, however, he 
states tliat the people should be told that, as the king fulfils the func¬ 
tions of the gods Indra (the king of the gods) and Yama (the god of 
death) upon earth, all who slight him will be punished not only by 
the secular arm, but also by heaven. When the king harangues his 
troops before battle he is advised to tell them that he is a paid .servant 
just as they arej** hut at the same time he is told to go to the length 
of having his secret agents disguised as gods, and allowing himself to 
be seen in their company, in order that his simpler subjects may believe 
that he mixes with the gods on equal terms.' ‘ Aioka and other 
Mauryan kings took the title " Beloved of tlie Gods" {Devantunpiya)^ 
and, though they seem not to have claimed wholly divine status, they 
were no doubt looked on as superior semi-divine beings. 

In the period of tlie later V^as, though there is no evidence that a 
really large Indian kingdom had exist^ since the days of the then 
forgotten Harappa Culture, the possibility of a realm reaching to the 
sea was recognized, perhaps as a result of what Indians had heard of 
Babylonia or Persia. With the Maury as the possibility was realized, 
and though they too w'ere soon largely forgotten, they left behind them 
the tradition of tlie Universal Emperor (caAratvir/iJi), which was iiv 
corporated into Buddhist tradition, and, blended with later Vedic 
imperialist ideas, was taken over by orthodox Hinduism, Just as 
Buddhas appear from time to time in the cosmic cycle, heralded by 
auspicious omens and endowed with favourable signs, to lead all 
living beings along the road to enlightenment, so do Universal 
Emperors appear, to conquer all Jambudvlpa and rule prosperously 
and righteously, Tlie concept of the Universal Emperor was also 
known to the Jainas, and in the Epics numerous kings of leg^d, such 
as Yudhi^ihira and Kama, are said to liavc been digvijayins, con¬ 
querors of all the {bur quarters. The Uni versa] Emperor w'as a 
divinely ordained figure w'ith a special place in the cosmic Mheme, and 
as .such was exalted to setni-divine status. Tlie tradition was an 
inspiration to ambitious monatchs, and in the Middle Ages some even 
claimed to be Universal Emperors themselves. 

The invasions of the Greeks, Sakas and Ku^pas brought new 
influences from West and East. Their kings, following the practice 
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of the orientalized Seleucids and other rulers of the Middle East, took 
the semi-divine title trdtara, equivalent to the Greek corrqp 
(saviour); they were not satish^ with the simple title of 
which had served A^ka, but were "great kings" (moAar&ja) and 
"kings of kings" (rdjdiirJja] on the Persian modeL Tlie Ku^anas^ 
perhaps from the influence of China, where the emperor was the Son 
of Heaven^ took the further title "‘Son of the Gods" (devafiutra). 
Later^ from Gupta times onwards, every important king would take 
some such title as “Great King of KingSi Supreme Lord " {m^drdjd- 
Jhirdja-f^ramabhaf^raia)^ while even tlie title mahlrija was used only 
for small vassal kings. 



Fig. 1x^ A Cakravardn 


After a relief from the stupa of Ja^ayja|wia on the low'er hisl^c. fiOO-lOO s.c. 
On his light the wheel, s^boLizmg universal cmpirCp and SrJ or l-aksmli the 
goddess of fortune. On his left the chief aucen and the crown prince^ At his 
feet the impena) clepnant and horse. 


With these influences at w^ork the doctrine of royal divinity was 
explicitly proclaimed. It appears first in the Epics and the Lawbook 
of Manu. The latter declares in dignified language: 

" When the world was without a king 
and dispersed in fear in all directions, 
the Lord created a king 
for the protection of all. 
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made him of etemai particles 
Of Indrn and the Wind* 

Yama, the Sun and Fire* 

VaiuirUf the Moon* and the Lord of Wealth. 

^*Andp because he has been formed 
of fragments of all iJtose gods* 
die king surpasses 
all odier beings in splendour. 

Even an infant king must not he despised, 
as though a mere morm], 
for be b a great god 
in human form."'^® 

To the ideal of the Universal Emperor was added the Lfispiratioii 
of the revival of such brahmanic ceremotiLes the horse-sacrlfioe^ 
which apparentlj fell into desuetude under the Maury as, but was 
reviv^ed by the and was performed by many later kings both 

in north and south. Even comparatively feeble and pettj' monarehs 
managed to perform horse-sacrifices of sDme sort, and claimed the 
exalted status of the emperors of legend. After the time of the Gup¬ 
tas tliese sacrifices became rare, however—tlie last we have be™ 
able to trace took place in Orissa in ilic 5th century^^^—but the tradi¬ 
tion of royal divinity continued. Kings referred to their divbe 
status in their titles and panegyrics* and they were regularly 
addressed by their courtiers as or god* Tht Cdla kings and 
some others were even wwshipped as gods in the temples. 

In the period between the Mauryas and Guptas anardiy frequently 
prevailed* Mass lawlessness* riot* pillage and rape, were w^idespread^ 
Raiding bands of invaders from the North-West penetrated far into the 
heart of India, and some brahmans even believed that the end of the 
aeon was drawing near and that the world would soon be destroyed. 
It was then that an almost pathological dread of anarchy {miisj^a- 
nydya^ "literally the w'ay of the fishes”* of whom the stronger eat the 
weaker) grew in the minds of Indian tiunkers. In the words of the 
Hamayanui 

" Where the Iwid is kingless the cloud* lightning-wreathed 
and loud-voiced* gives no rain to the eardr 

Wliere the land is kingless the son does not honour his father* 
nor the wife her husba^, 

"\\T>ert the land is kingless men do not meet in assemblies, 
nor make lovely gardens and temples. 
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■■ Where tlw land la klngless the rich are unprotected, 

and shepherds ami peasants sleep with hoi ted doors. 

'' A river without water, a forest witliout grass, 
a herd of cattle without a Iierdsnian, is the land without a king."i* 

Passages such as this, winch may be paralleled in many soutres, 
further assisted in strengthening the royaj prestige, and it is in 
their light that w e must read later legends on the origin of kingship. 

There is a very ancient story of a first man, Manu, who combined 
the characteristics of Adam and Noah In Hebrew tradition (p. 302). 
This story appears in many forms and versions, one of which, found 
in the AMJMJrfl/a.w tells that at the beginning of this period of 
cosmic time, when greed and wTath had disturb^ human relations, 
men inflicted untold misery upon one another. As in the Buddhist 
legend, they agreed to respect each other’s life and propert}', but 
they had no confidence in their contracts, and so tliey approached 
the liigh god, Brahma, to help them: he nominated Manu, here 
thought of not as a man, but a god, to be their first king. Some such 
legend as this was in the mind of the author of the Ijw's of Manu, 
w'hen he composed the passage we have quoted. Variants of this 
story occur in other parts of tlie MaJidbharata and elsewhere, some 
making the first king Virajas, tlie son of die god Visnu.t® AU 
adapt the earlier legends to stress the divine status of the king, and 
his divine appointment to the kingly office. With the exception of 
a few Rajput families who claimed descent from the firc^od Agni, 
nearly all medieval Indian kings traced dieir genealogies back to 
Manu, either through his son Iksvlku or his daughter III: descen¬ 
dants of Iksvaku are referred to as of the solar, and those of III as of 
the lunar line. 

Despite the growth of royal pretensions through the centuries the 
claims of the king did not go unchallenged, and in practice his 
divinity often made little difference to the body politic. Divinity 
W'as cheap in ancient India. Every brahman was in a sense a god, as 
were ascetics vvtth e reputation for sanctity. Householders sponsor¬ 
ing and financing sacrifices w'ere In theory raised to divinity, at least 
for the duration of the ceremony, while even sticks and stones might 
be alive with inherent godhead. Moreover the gods were fallible 
and capable of sin. If the king was a god on earth he was only one 
god among many, and so liis divinity might not always weigh heavily 
upon his subjects. The Buddhists and Jainas explicitly denied the 
king's godhead, and one court poet at least, Ba^a, who w'as patronised 
by tile great Har$a, had the temerity to reject the whole rigmarole 
of royal divinity as the work of sycophants who befuddled the minds 
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of weak and stupid niotiaichs, but did uqi fcxj! the strong and the 
wise.^"^ "Hh; king was usually held in great awe and respect, but it 
is doubtful if he was ever treated with quite tl>e same abject servility 
as were, for instanc*, the n>ure psychopathic Roman or Chinese 
emperors^ 

Though the king was an autocrat, not limited by constituticind 
controls, there were many practical diecks on his sovereignty, Tlie 
AfthJiMsira^ toialitarian and secular in tendency\ maintains that royal 
ordinance can rightly override all otlier sources of law, but most 
theorists would Imve disagreed widi this statement Tlie king's 
function wiss not conceived in terms of legislation, but of pro¬ 
tection, and this involved the protection not only of his subjects from 
invasion, but also of the order of society, ilte right way of life for aU 
classes and ages p* 157), as laid down in the 

sacred texts. If he uifringcd sacred custom too blatantly he incurred 
the hostility of die brahmans, and often of the lower oiders also. In 
such a case HilS fate w^as pointed out to him in many a cautionary tale, 
the most comnion of which was that of the legendary Vena, This 
king apparently look his divinity too seriously, for he forbade all 
sacrifices except to himselfp and confused society by cnfoiving inter¬ 
class marriages. Tlie divine sages {r§is) remonstrated witli him, but 
Vena continued in his evil courses. At last the exasperated sages 
beset him m a body and slew^ him with blades of sacred gras^ (Wd), 
which tnimculotisly turned to spears in their hands. This story, rc>- 
peated in numerous sources, must have been a continual warning to 
the secularly-mmded king tempted to flout the Sacred Law. No 
doubt many headstrong kings succeeded in breaking it with impunity^ 
but tlie recognition of the moral justilicaticn of revolt against an 
impious king must always have acted as some check on his autocracy. 
More than one great dynasty, such as the Nandas, Mauryas and 
^figas, fdl as a result of brShmanic intrigue. Hie MaJiabkaratu 
explicitly sanctions revolt against a king who is opp^ssive or fails in 
his function of protection, saying that such a ruler is no king at all, 
and should be killed like a mad dog.^® 

The brahmans and the Sacred Inaw were not the only checks on the 
king. All textbooks on statecraft recommend the king to listen to 
the counsel of his ministers, who are advised! to be fearless in debate, 
and more than one king was overthrown through the intrigues of 
his coundllors. Another and x^ery important check was public 
opinion. The Vedic raja w^as limited by popular or semi-popular 
assemblies, and though these disappeared in later times kings wwe 
invariably advised to keep a finger on the pulse of public feelings ^d 
never to offend it too blatantly h The Buddhist Jataka stories 
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(p. 267), whi^ are cerumly not historical, but reflect conditions in 
Northern India well before the beginning of the Christian Era, 
give more than one instance of kings deposed by niass revolt. In 
the legend of Rama (p. 41Sf). who was held up as an ideal king to 
later Hindu rulers, the hero exiles his beloved wife Sita, though he is 
himself convinced of her innocence, on hearing the news titat his 
subjects suspect her chastity, and fear that )ier presence in the palace 
will bring misfortune on the nation. At die very' end of our period 
the great king of Vijayanagara, Kr|na Deva Raya (p, 76) remitted 
a marriage tax because it was not popularJ* The Indian town mob 
was dangerously inflaimnable, and the king who seriously outraged 
popular opinion did so at his own peril. Most textbooks insist that 
he must at ail costs keep the masses contented. 

Nevertheless ancient India had her supporters of passive obedience. 
The Maiabkara/a, which, as we ha^'e seen, in places expressly allows 
revolt against a wicked king, elsewhere states that any King is better 
than none. The dread of anarchy was a potent factor in preserving 
even a weak and oppressive king on his tlirone. 

"A man shoidd first choose his king, then bis wife, 
and only then amass wealth; 

for without a king in the world 
where would wife and property 


THE ROYAI. nJNCTIOH 

The idea of a body politic, of the state as an organism transcending 
its component parts, though it appears in a rather vague form, does 
not s^to lo have taken any great hold on ancietit Indian thought. A 
classification popular W'ith the theorists enumerates seven elements 
of sovereignty,* which are occasionally compared to the limbs and 
parts of the hunuin body—the king to the head, the ministers to the 
eyes, the ally to tlie ear, tlie treasury to the mouth, the army to the 
mind, the fortifications to the arms, and the land and people to the 
legs. Such weak analogies carried little weight, however. Society, 
the age-old divinely ordained way of Indian life, transcended tlie 
slate and was independent of it. The king’s function was the 
protection of society, and the state was merely an extension of the 
king for the furtherance of that end. 

TTw king's function involved the protection not only of his kingdom 
against external aggression, but also of life, property and traditional 
custom against internal foes. He protected the purity of class and 

♦ The Artiaiailrt signillcaiitly ulds an eighth—the eaemy. 
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caste by ensuring that those who broke caste custom were excom¬ 
municated : he protected the family system by punishing adulterv, and 
ensuring the fair inhcritaru-c of family property; he protected widows 
and orphans by making them his waixls; he protected the rich against 
tlic poor by suppressing robbery; and he protected the poor against 
the rich by punishing extortion and oppression. Religion was pro¬ 
tected by liberal grants to learned brahma^ and temples, and fre- 
(juctitly to heterodox sects abo. The duty of protection was often 
little more than the preservation of the ttatia quo, but it was never¬ 
theless onerous, and involved positive duties, sudi as developing irri¬ 
gation, relieving famine, and generally supervising the economic life 
of the realm. 

'riie ideal set before the king w'as one of energetic beneficence. 
A^oka was not the only king of India to proclaim that all men W'ere 
his children, or to take pride in his ceaseless activity. The jirtha- 
iastra, despite its advocacy of eveiy dishonest expedient for the 
acquisition and maintenance of power, puts tlie kingly duty In simple 
and forceful language, setting an ideal such as few ancient civilita- 
tions can boast of. Comparing the king and the ascetic it sajrs: 

"Tlic lung’s pious vtnv is readiness in action, 

Ills sacrifice, the discharge of his duty. 

"In the liappiness of his subjects lies the king's happitiesi, 
in the welfare of his subjects, liis wetfare- 
The king's good is not that which pleases him, 
but that which pleases his sulyccts. 

“Therefore the king should be ever active, 
and should strive for prosperity, 
for prosperity depends on e^ort, 
and failure on the reverse, “st 

Elsewhere the ArthoSastra suggests a time-table for the king’s 
day, which allows him only four and a half hours' sleep and three 
hours for eating and recreation, tlie rest of the day being spent in 
state affairs of one kind or anotlier. No doubt such a programme was 
rarely kept in practice, but it at least shows the ideal at which the 
king was expected to aim. Candragupta Mauiy'a is said by Megas- 
thenes to have listened to the petitions of his subjects even while in 
the hands of his masseurs, wliile bis grandson Aloka ordered that 
important business was to be set before him at all times, even when 
he was in his harem. In aU sources the king is told tliat he must be 
prompt in the adnnnistration of justice and always accessible to his 

8 
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people. The swarnis of guard*:, ushers, arid other oflkials who 
surrounded tlie king's person must often have demanded bribes, and 
otlierwise have obstructed the access of the subject to his sovereign, 
but the best of Indian kings at all times Jiave made tlic public audience, 
or darbar, an important Inamimcni of government. 

Nearly all the foreign travellers vviio visited India during our 
period were much impressed by the pomp and luxury of the Indian 
king, and their impres.'^ions are confirmed by native souixres. The 
king's splendid palace wa.s controlled by a chamberlain, who had a 
large staff of palace serNsints of both sexes; the spiritual life of the 
palace was cared for by t})e court chaplain, or purohita, and many 
lesser brahma^; while numerous astrologers* physicians, poets, 
painters, musicians and learned men dwelt in the purlieus of the 
palace and enjoyed royal patronage. An important figure in early 
days, tliough he is not referred to In tlie inscriptions of later times, 
was die sfito, who combined the funcrions of royal charioteer, Iierald 
and bard, and was often die friend and conhdant of tlieking. Another 
member of the royal entourage wa.*! tlie ndufaka^ known to us chiefly 
from the Sanskrit plays, who corresponded approximately to die 
court jester of medieval Europe. 

Many kings were almost ecnstantly on tiie move, touring their 
kingdoms with enormous trains of troops, courtiers, w'ives, concu¬ 
bines and servants. On such tours business was combined with 
pleasure—hunts were arranged and famous shrines visited, hut also 
recalcitrant vassals were cha.stised and local grievances investigated. 
Many inscriptions on stone and copper, from the days of A^ha 
onwards, record the munificence of pious kings to religious founda¬ 
tions and br^inans wJiile on such tours. 

Kings were expected to patronize art, letters and learning. Like 
most men of the upper classes they were literate, and pften devoted 
much of dieir leisure to Iicaring the recitations of their court poets. 
Some were tiiemselves competent writers, ami numerous works 
a.scnbed to royal authors have survived. Sarnudra Gupta was a 
famous musician, and is depicted on some of his coins playing the 
harp (fig. xxivt, p. SSI). 

Despite the injunctions of the ArthaJSstra the king often found time 
for other, less intellectual, pursuits. Hunting was usually among the 
chief of his pleasures, and though the doctrine of non-injury discour¬ 
aged it, a tacit exception w as made in the case of kings and tiobles. 
Kings arc often refcired to as gambling with their courtiers, and 
soiiietiiiies as indulging m drinking bouts, not only witli the court 
but *m the privacy of tlie harem with the queens* and concubines' 
nie textbooks reprobate all these aiJiusements, which arc reviewed 
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in Uie ArthaSSsirHf wJiose author quaintly quotes the opinions of 
various earlier authorities on their comparative pcmliToiisness. 

The tiarerii {antakpttra) was in charge of an ofhcial 
usually not a eunuch, as in many other ancient civtli^fatlum, but an 
elderly man, who is generally depicted in literature as a benevolent 
and fatherly friend both of the king and hU ladles. ITie ladles of the 
liBretn, whether queens or concubines, seem, from several plays and 
stories dealing witli tliis aspect of palace life, to have been fairly well 
treated, thtmgii both tliey and tlte king often went in some fear of 
the chief queen whose power in the harem was very great 

and was often wielded rather harshly over the lesser queens and con¬ 
cubines. 

Ideally a royal family was of the k^triya or warrior class, but in 
practice this wa.s often not die case. The Suhgas and K^vas were 
brahmaqs, as were several other Indian dynasties: the family of 
Har$a is said by Hsuan Tsaiig to have been of the vai^ya^ or mercan¬ 
tile class; while the Nandoa, and perhaps even the Mauiy as, sprang 
from the despised siidras. In practice the aphorism "whoever bears 
rule is a ksatriya" was applied, and after a few generations kingly 
families from the lower orders were quietly assimilated in the 
martial class. 

Kingship was normally reserv'cd for the male, thougii a few small 
Orissan ruling families in the Middle Ages seem regularly to have 
permitted a daughter to inherit tlie throne. DiddS, the wiiAed tath* 
century queen of Kashmir, managed to retain control of die state by 
acting as regent for her sons, and putting tliem to death one after the 
other before they readied their majorities. The benevolent queen 
of the Kakatiyas of Warangal, Rudramma (c. 1259-IS8S), governed 
by a legal fiction, drafting her state decuments in the masculine 
gender. Queens did, however, act as regents during their sons' 
minorities, as in the case of Didda and Prabhavatl Gupta (p. $5), 
and royal ladies sometimes wielded miidi power in the state. Thus 
Rajya^rl, widow of Grahavannaji, the last Maukliari king of Kanya- 
hubja, regularly took a seat of honour beside her brother Har^a, and 
shared in state deliberadons. Women in politics were often to be 
found in the medieval kingdoms of the Peninsula; for instance 
AkkadevI, sister of the Catukya king Jayasiipha II { 10J5-104S), w’as 
a provincial governor, and Kun^avai, the elder sister of the great 
Cola Rajaraja I,seems to have played a role similar to that of Rajy'airi. 
Women even sometimes took jMirt in war—AkkadevI fought battles 
and superintended sieges, while Umadcvl, queen of the Hoysafa king 
Viraballala 11 (llTS-JaiO), led two campaigns against recalcitrant 
vassals. 
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Succession jiormallj by primogeHiture, b\it exceptions might 
often occuT for the Sacred Jaw did not allow a diseased^ tnaimed or 
seriously in firm prince to ascend the throne* aJtd the line could not 
pass through such a prince. Thus m the Alahabharatu legend 
(p, 40 S) the Pandava princes were quite within their rights in claim¬ 
ing the throne from the blind Dhrtarastra, Moral per\'ersity might 
also exclude a prince from succession. "*A wicked son^ though an 
only orjej” says the Arihniasfrd, '"should never ascend the throne 
Kings sometimes nominated their successors* overriding the claims 
of tlieir eldest sons if these were given to et il courses. Thus 
Samudra Gupta was nominated by lits father, Candra Gupta 1, against 
other claimants, ai a great darhar, after which the old king apparently 
abdicated; and similar instances can be fciuiid. The absence of a 
strict rule of primogeniture was the cause of d}Tiastic disputes* ^d 
hence undoubtedly led to the w-eakening of empires. 

Princes w^re trained with great care, and the heir to the throne 
{yui'iirijd) was often assodattxJ with his father in government. This 
custom was widespread, and was especially strong with the invaders 
of the North-West, and witli the Colas, whose crown princes often 
issued charters in their own names and acted independently of their 
fathers while the latter w'ere still on the throne. The Mkas and 
Pahlavas often Uiscribcd the name of die ruling king on the obverse 
of their coins, while tliat of die sub-king was given on the reverse. 

Princes might be a great source of danger to their parents. 
According to a Buddhist tradition Magadha was ruled from Ajata- 
iatru onwards by five parricides in succession* w-hkh suggests that at 
the time this region of India followed tlie widespread primitive 
practice of putting the king to death when his vital powders failed, a 
practice of which the customary nature was not remembered by suc^ 
ceeding generations. Kings are warned against the intrigues both 
of sons and wives, 'Tor princes* like crabs* eat their own parents".” 
Tlie activities of die princes must be strictly controlled* and they 
must be constantly spied upon, to ensure that they will not revolt 
against their fathers. 

The prince's impatience to acquire his patrimony was often grati¬ 
fied by die voluntary abdication of an elderly king^—a practice 
approved by precept and tradition, examples of which may be found 
at all times and in all parts of India. Sometimes the abdication w as 
followed by religious suicide. Several king^* the most notable being 
Candragupta Maury a, are said to have abdicated and slow^ly starved 
themselves to deatli under the influence of Jainism. Others passed 
straight to heaven by drowning in a sacred river, notably die Calukya 
king SomesSvara I (c. 10^2-1068)* wdio* when his powers began to 
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failj wad^d into the holy Tufi^bhadri and dro^Tied himself to the 
sound of religious music, while his courtiers lined the banks. In 
some of the medieval principalities of Malabar the ritual suicide of 
the king became a regular institution^ 

Other systems of inheritance prevailed in a few cases. Thus the 
throne of the Saka satraps of Ujjayinl passed not to tlte king^s son, 
but to bis younger brother, and only when all the brothers were dead 
did the eldest son of the eldest brother inherit. There are indications 
that brother-to^brotlier succession was not wholly unknown elsewhere 
in India, and it was almost regularly followed in Ceylon. This 
system prevailed in China under die Shang dynasty (c, i5oo- 
1100 B.c.}> and was also followed by man)’ Central Asian tribes; it is 
still kfiowTi in East Africa. 

In the early days of the Cera kingdom of Malabar inheritance was 
through the male line, but about the 12 tit century a niatrilinear 
system became regular, according to which the lieir to the throne 
was not the son of the king, but of his eldest sister. This system, 
called continued in Cochin and Travancore until 

very recent times, both for royal succession and tile inheritaiiGe of 
estates. Perhaps it existed in Malabar at an early period* but was 
dropped by the upper classes for a while under brahmanical influence, 
to be revived in the course of centuries. Other traces of matrilinear 
succession can be found in ancient India, notably in the vciy common 
use of melronyniics in royal titles, but it was not regularly followed 
by any important kingdoms. 

If tile king died with no heir to the throne much power was wielded 
bv the magnates of the realm, for the courtiersj noblesp ministers* 
religious leaders and wealthy tnerchants w“ouId sometimes meet 
together and choose a king. Thus the nobles of Kanyakubja invited 
Har^^a to assume the throne wiicn Graha^'arman died childless. 
Gopala^ the founder of the Pala line of Bengal and Bihar* was chosen 
as king by the great men of the land, A further example is the 
appointment of the boy Nandivarman (735-797) as the Pallava king 
of Kafkl by 3D assembly of nobles and ministers, Tlie Kashmir 
Chronicle provides other instances. 

SJU ASI-FEUDALfSM 

Authorities differ on the definition of a feudal system. Some 
would confine the term to the complex structure of contractual rela¬ 
tions covering the whole of society from king to villeinp which pre¬ 
vailed "m medieval Europe. Others use the term so loosely that 
they apply it to any system where political power is chiefly in the 
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hinds of those who own land. Most British historians would prefer 
tlie mrrower definuionj. according to which ancient India never had 
a true feudal systetti. Something very like European feudalism did 
evolve among the Rajputs after the Muslim invasions, but this is 
outside our period. Ancient India had^ however^ a ^jystem of over- 
lordship^ which was quasi-feudal^ tliough never as fully developed 
as in EuropCp and resting on a different basiSp 

In the later Vedic period there were already lesser chiefs tributary 
to the greater* Terms in diesc texts like adhirtlja and jamrai, 
often loosely translated "emperor*', seem actually to imply lordship 
over a number of feudatories^ Magadhan imperialism aimed at a 
centralj 2 ed realm, though even in Mauryan times vassal chiefs 
existed in the more remote regions of the empire. W'ith the fall 
of the Mauryas the tjpical large kingdom had a central core of 
directly administered territory^ and a circle of vassal kingdoms 
subordinate in varjdng degrees to the emperor, llie vassals tliem- 
selves liad vassals of their own in petty local chieftains calling them¬ 
selves raja$. Tlie Indian system differed from that of Europe in 
that the relations of overlord and vassal were not regularly bas^ on 
contrictp whether theoretical or otherwise, and ancient India had 
nothing quite comparable to the European manor. 

When decisively defeated in battle a ting might render homage 
to his conqueror and retain his throne. Thus vassals u.sually became 
so by conquest rather than by contract, though the JrlA^iiSstra 
adviaes a weak king to render voluntary homage if necessary to a 
stronger neighbour. This state of affairs was skipported by the 
Epics and Snirti literaturep which discouraged outright conquest. 

conquest"' {d/tarmaty^ya) did not involve the absorption 
of the conquered kingdom, but merely its reduction to vassal status. 
Though many later kings, such as Samudra Gupta, ignored the Sacred 
Law and incorporated conquered kingdoms into their empires, 
custom was against .such a practice. 

Tlie degrees of control of overlord over vasi^al varied much, 
ideally the vassal was expected to pay regular tribute to his emperor, 
and to a*ssist him with troops and funds in war He attended the 
overlord's court on ceremonial occasions, and the panegyrics of 
powerful medieval kings regularly mention the Jewels of many splen¬ 
did turbans glittering like the waves of the sea, the v^assals bow 
before their lord. In his charters the vassal was expected to mention 
the name arid title of his overlord before his own. In some cases a 
resident representative of the overlord was stationed at the vassal's 
capital. The vassal's sons might be educated with the princes of his 
master, and serve as pges, and his daughters might be demanded 
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for the imperial harem. Often a vass^al king acted as a minister of 
his ^uzerain^ or a ndtiister or favourite might be set up aj a vaAsal 
Iting bv Ills master, Hcncc in tlie medieval pericd the status of 
minister often merged ivkh that of vassal» aixl the provincial 
governor, holclmg office at the king's pleasure, tended to become a 
feudatory king or chief in lus osm right. 

Tlie ^eat vassal [mahisSmanta) was always very powerful, and 
had his own administration and army. Among the many threats 
to the security of a king the revolting vassal was one of the most 
dangerous. The history of the Western Deccan offers typical 
examples. Here, from the Gth century onwards, the Calukya dynasty 
held sway; a vassal, Dantidurga Hasu^akiita, overthrew it and estab¬ 
lished his own djmasty about 753, and the Calukyas were reduced 
to insignificanit vassalage; but some £00 years later they profited 
by the weakness of the EOstrakutas to regain the t^egemony, which 
they maintained until the end of the l£th centuiy, when their vassals, 
theYSdavaj, Kakaffyas and Hoysalaa, shared their domains between 
them. 

In fact the susterain^s hand weighed very lightly on the more powder- 
fill and remoter vassals, and many dsims to homage and tribute 
amounted to very little. Samudra Gupta, for instance, even claimed 
the king of Ceylon, Sri Meghavarna, a* his vassalt but it is dear from 
a reliable Chinese source that the claim was based merely on the 
reception of a Sinhalese mission bearing gifts and requesting per¬ 
mission to erect a Buddhist monastery at the sacred site of Gaya. 

Tlie lesser chiefs, on the other hand, had little more power than 
the lords of the manor in medieval Europe, though they ciaim^ the 
proud title of In this connection an interesting storj' is told 

in an inscription at DUdhpanl, in S, Bihar^ dating from the 8 th 
century A.n. 

TItree merchant hrotliefs were retiuning from the port of TSmraliptt to 
their home in A vodhyS, with a caravan of merchandise and provisionsp and 
rested for the night at a village callsid Bhraniari^Slmall. Meanwhile the 
local king, Adislinhft, passed by on a hunting expedilion, witli a large tTMi 
of followers, and+ as was the cusloni, demanded food and fodder of the vil¬ 
lagers. But tlicy were suffering fram a tcniponiry shortage* and could 
scarcely meet this demand. So they soul a deputation to die nieivhants, who 
at their request gave the king provisionA from their own stock- The king 
found the coiupanlonshlp of the eldest brother, UdayaniiSiia, very agfwable, 
and so be and his brothers became members of Adisiinha*s court. <me day, 
Udayamlna revisited the village of Bhrumara^lmalii and^ the villagersp 
remembering his foniier kindness^ asked him to become their kJng^ King 
j^dkifpha approved ihe request, and so tlw merchant Udayamana beamc 
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raja of Bfirarnaraiailniali* while hia two brothers W'cre made kings of adpLrv- 
ing villages,*"* 

This little story illustrates another means whereby quasi-feudal 
relations arose. After the Mauryan period it became usual for kings 
to pay their officers and favourites not with cash, but with the right 
IQ collect revenue from a village or a group of villages. Such a rigJit 
often carried other privileges, and usually made the recipient the 
intermediary between king and ta-\payer. It greatly encouraged the 
tendency towards devolution, instability* and inter-state anarchy. 

OLIOAKCniES ANU REPUBLICS 

Though monaivhy was usual in ancient India, tribal states aUo 
existed, which were governed by oligarchies. The term '"republic” 
is often used for these bodies, and tliough it has been criticized by 
some authorities, it is quite legitimate if it is remembered diat tlie 
ganas^ or tribes, wwe not governed like the Republic of India by an 
assembly elected by universpl suffrage. The Roman Republic was 
not a democracy, but It was a republic nevertheless* and the evidence 
shows that in some of these ancient indian republican communities a 
Urge number of persons had some say in the government, 

Vedic literature gives faint indications of such tribes at a very 
early date (p^ 33), and tlie Buddhist scriptures recognize the 
existence of many republics, chlefty in the foothills of the Himalayas 
and in N. Bihar. These were mostly tributajy to the greater king¬ 
doms, but exercised internal autonoinvv One such people w-as the 
Sakyas, who dwelt on the borders of modem Nepal, and to whom 
the Buddha himself belonged. Tliough in later legend the Buddha's 
father* Suddhodhana, is depicted as a mighty king living in great 
pomp, he was in fact a tribal chief, depending on the support 
of a large assembly of householders, who gathered regularly to di^^ 
cuss tribal politics in a meeting hall (in Pali, santkag^ra). 

ITie most powerful non-monarchical state at this time was the Vjj- 
jian confederacy, of w^hich the chief element was the tribe of the Liccha- 
vis* and which long resisted the great Ajataiatru. According to a 
rather dubious Buddhist tradition the Liadiavis had no less than 7707 
rajas, a term which must have covered all tlie heads of families of tlie 
tribe who were eligible to take part in the tribal assembly. Jaina 
sources tell of an inner council of thirty-six tribal chieftains con^ 
trolling tfte affairs of the Licchavls* Mallas and allied tribes in their 
war with Ajata^atru. The whole confederation had a raji-in- 
chief, an executive head who, like the rfya of the Sakyas, seems 
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to ha^ e held office for life and often to have passed on his office to Ins 
lieir. 

It has been reasonably suggested that the organization of the 
Buddhist dergy, which is said to have been laid down by the Buddha 
himself) is modelled on the constitution of one of these republican 
tribes, perhaps tlie ^hyas, Buddhist monastic affairs were managed 
by a general inecting of tlie monks, with a regular system of 
procedure and standing orders, not very different from that of the 
business meeting of a present-day society, Tlie Buddhist chapter 
differed from the modem committee, however, in that all decisions 
needed the unanimous consent of the assembled monks. Differ¬ 
ences which could not be settled were referred to a committee of 
elders. 

In the Buddha's day the free tribes were standing up with difficulty 
to the internal pressure of changing social and economic conditions, 
and the external pressure of the rising kingdoms of Eastern India. 
We have seen tliat both the Sakt’aa and the Vijjis were conquered 
at about the time of the Buddha's deadi, the former never to rise again 
(p. «). The Buddha hlniself. though a friend of kings, seems to 
have had a deep affection for the old republican organization, and 
in a remarkable passage he is said to have wanted the Vjjjis shortly 
before his death that tlicir security depended on ma'uttaming their 
traditions and holding regular and well attended folk-moots. 

Western India did not feel the force of imperialism as strongly as 
tin? east, and here republican tribes $ur\'ivcd for much longer. 
Several such people.? are mentioned in tlie classical accounts of Alex¬ 
ander's invasion, and the ArlhaJSstra devotes a whole chapter to the 
mean.? whereby such tribes may be reduced to vassalage by an ambi¬ 
tious king—the main method* being to sow dissension betwi^i the 
leading tribesmen so that the tribal assembly loses its unanimity and 
the tribe is divided against itself. Such a procedure, according to a 
Buddhist legend, was employed by Ajata^atru's wily minister 
Varsakura to weaken the Vrjjis before invasion. The Arthafaslra 
probably refers ironically to the martial arrogance and practical 
ineptitude of the republics w’lien it states that the members of seven 
named tribes *’ make a living by their title of raja ". *< 

Tlie Mahdbharata takes full cognisantse of tlie existence of republi¬ 
can tribes in Western India, and their survival until the Sthcentury a.d, 
is attested by numerous coins and a few short inscriptions. Perhaps 
the most important \ve,?tem republic w'as that of the \ audheyas in 
Northern Rajasthan, which issued numerous coins, bearing the 
inscription "Victory to die Yaudheya tribe”; one of their official 
seals has been found*, with the proud legend, "Of the Yaudheyas, who 
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possess the magic spell of victory": and one fragmentary ^'audheya 
inscription survives. This mentions the chief of the tribe, whose 
name has iinfonunately J>een worn away by the weathering of the 
stone; he has the regal title of mah5rjja, but he is also called tnahS- 
tetiapatif or general-in'chief, and he Is ‘'placed at the head of the 
Yaudheya people".** 

The Malava tribe may be the same as the Malloi described by 
Greek historians as living in Patijab at the time of Alexander, [f so, 
the tribe moved south during tJie centuries, for its coins are found in 
Rajasth^, and it gave its name to Malwii, the region around U|jayjnl, 
north of the Nannada. Some brief airl-century inscriptions at 
Nandsa tn l^jasthal 1 refer to the Malava SrTsoma, who "supported 
the ancestral yoke of government", and w'hosc position was therefore 
hereditary.tt U is probable that the Malavas founded the era later 
known as the Era of \1krama, for several early inscriptions refer to 
this as "the Era handed down by the M5lava tribe”. 

Most of these western tribes became tributary to the Guptas after 
Samudra Gupta's great conquests in the 4<t'h century (p, S5). 
After this we hear little more of them, and they probably vanished as 
a result of the HQna invasions. We know very little of their 
organisation, which may have been loosely feudal, with a large 
number of petty chieftains more or less subo^inate to a single head, 
who held olhee with their consent and could do little without their 
help. In any case modern India may take legitimate pride in the 
fact that, though she may not have had democracies in the modem 
sense, government by discussion was by no means unknown in her 
ancient civilisation. 


couNCiLLons and officials 

"A single wheel cannot tuni", says the Arthdastra, rather 
inaccurately, "^d so government is only possible with assistance. 
Tliererore a king should appoint councillors and listen to their 
advice. "** At the head of affairs was a small body of elder states- 
^n, whom the king iva-s adrised to choose with the utmast care. 
The size of this privy council {t»aTitri^j>arifad) varied, and the 
authorities suggest figures ranging from seven to thirty-seven,' we 
have httle evidence of its size in practice, but it seem-s more often to 
have approadicd the smaller of these figurc.s tlian the larger. 

The council was not a cabinet in the modem sense, but an advisorv 
b^y, wiili few ^rporatc functions, nius the king is in one place 
advis^ to lay his most secret plaiw before only one member of the 
council, to avoid leakage. ITje council's purpose was primarily to 
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advise ajid aid the king, and not to govern; but it was tio mere rubber- 
stamping body, for ail authorities stress tliat councillors should speak 
freeW and openly, and that the king should give full consideration to 
their advice. 

Jn fact the council oFtcn exerted great powers. It might transact 
business in the king’s absence, and the Afukan inscriptions show 
that it might make minor decisions without consulting him. Tlje 
Saka satrap Rudradaman (p. (Tff) nefeired the question of rebuilding 
the Gimar dam to his councillors, who advised against it, so tliat he 
was forced to undertake the w'ork against their advice, at the expense 
of the privy purse and not of public funds. The Kashmir Chronicle 
gives one case of a privy council deposing the king, and another of 
its vetoing tlic king's nomination of his successor. 

At its meetings the council took the strictest precautions to pre¬ 
serve secrecy of deliberations, for agents of the king's enemies at 
iiome or abroad were constantly in search of information. The texts 
advise that women, notoriously unreliable, and even talking birds such 
as parrots a;id rntmahs, whose vocal powers were much overestimated 
in ancient India, should be excluded from the vicinity of the council 
chamber, 

Tliough the Artkjiiiistra advises the king to appoint ministers by 
merit alone It would seem that in later times most of the privy coun¬ 
cillors, and indeed of the whole civil service of the kingdom, enjoyed 
their positions by virtue of inheritance. Candclla inscriptions show 
that a line of five generations of councillors held office duriiig the 
reigns of seven generation.^ of kings, and there are many similar 
examples. 

Sometimes a minister succeeded in obtaining complete control of 
a kingdom, and the king became a mere puppet. This tendency w as 
exemplified in later times in the Maratha stale, where tiie descendants 
of Slvajt were completely eclipsed by the PeshwSs, or hereditary 
ministers, and a similar state of affairs has prevailed in Nepal until the 
present day. In ancient India tlierc were many cases of ministerial 
u.'iurpation and of ministers who became dc facto rulers under weak 
kings. The aged RSma RSja of Vijayanagara (p- 77), who lost 
the battle of TSlIkota, and thus brought about tlic end of tlie last ^eat 
empire of Hindu India, was not the legal king, but the hereditary 
minister of the insignificant Sadaiiva, who was later murdered by 
Rama Raja's brother. 

Tlie functions of the councillors were not always sharply denned 
or delimited, and terminology varied considerably. There seems 
iLsually to have been a cliief counsellor, tlie mantrin par excellence, 
often called "great counsellor” [mahSfnanIrin}. With orthodox 
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kings the fntrohita or court chapbin was very influential, and one 
source even suggests that before coming to a final decision the king 
should deliberate privately with liini.-* Tlie treasurer and chief tax- 
collector (called iti the Arthasastra saanidhstf and iamUhartr respct> 
tively), W'cre important, as was tlic ''minister of peace and war" 
{^sattdhmgrshika), a title which does not appear until Gupta times. 
This minister approximated to tlie foreign secnetaiy of tile modem 
state, but had more definite military functions and often accompanied 
the king on campaign. The pradvivSka, or chief judge arid legal 
adv].sor, seems to ha’i'e been important in medieval Hindu kingdoms, 
and the stftapati, or general, was alw'ays influential, while the 
mohaksapatalihi, or chief record keeper and secretary no doubt attended 
the council meetings. 

In dieoiy neidler the king nor his council were legislative bodies 
in the modem sense of the term. Tlie royal decrees (/i3jan4) whlcli 
they promulgated were not generally new laws, but orders referring 
to special cases. Dhamia and established custom were usually looked 
on as inviolable, and the king’s commands were merely applications 
of the Sacred Law. Heterodox kings, however, did from time to 
time issue orders which W'ere in the nature of new laws, the most 
notable case being A^oka. 

To transmit die royal decrees a corps of secretaries and clerks was 
maintained, and remarkable precautions were taken to prevent error. 
Under the Colas, for instance, orders were first w-ritten by scribes at 
the king's dictation, and die accuracy of the drafts was attested by 
competent witnesses. Before lieing sent to their recipients they were 
carefully transcribed, and a number of witnesses, sometimes amount-* 
ing to as many as thirteen, again attested them. In the case of 
grants of land and privileges an imiiortant court official was generally 
deputed to ensure that the royal decrees were put into effect. Thus 
records were kept with great care, and nodimg was left to chance; 
the royal scribes themselves were often important personages. 

Councillors and high officials in general arc often referred to in 
early sources as mahSmainii, and from Gupta times onwards as 
kumarSmatyas^ or "princely ministers"; die latter epithet seems to 
have been a title of honour. Tliere was no high degree of specializa¬ 
tion, and councillor.^, like modem cabinet ministers, often changed 
their posts. All of them, even aged ministers of the brahman class, 
might perform military functions. In some sources they are divided 
into two groups—<leliberatlVC officials {matisaciva or dhhadva)^ and 
executive officials {karmmaciva)^ The former were councillors 
while the latter approximately corresponded to high-ranking civil 
serv'ants of modem times. 
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THE state: political life and thought VOl 

Of t]ie seven occupational dasse,s into which Megastheiies divided 
all the inhabitants of India, two w'ere connected with tlie government; 
the laift of the seven, "those w‘ho deliberate on public affairs", must 
represent the councillors, while the penultimate class of "overseers" 
(krloKOTToi) are the adkyakfas or superintendents of the Arthaid- 
itra. As wet! as most of the officials we have mentioned tliis text 
enumerates many others—tlie superintendents of crown lands, of 
forests, of forest-produce, of state herds, of waste lands, of the 
treasury, and of mines, the chief goldsmith, the comptroller of state 
granaries, the superintendent of commerce, of tolls and customs, of 
state spinning and weaving workshops, of slaughter houses, of pass¬ 
ports, and of shipping. Military requirements were cared for by the 
superintendents of the armoury, of cavalry', of elephants, of chariots, 
and of footmen, all of whom seem to have been rather civil than 
military officials, as far as it is possible to draw □ dividing line 
betw'een them in ancient India. Tlie less reputable amusements of 
the populace were controlled by tlte superintendents of liquor, of 
gaming, and of prostitutes. Aioka inaugurated a further dass of 
official called dkarmth-mahSmatra, or minister of Righteousness, 
whose dutv was to supiervise the affairs of all religious bodies, and to 
ensure that the officials followed the Emperor's new policy; this 
class of official existed under different titles in some later empires, 
as did officers who administered the great royal donations to 
religious establishments. 

Tlius in Maiiryan times every aspect of the life of the individual 
was watched over, and as far as possible controlled, by the govem- 
meni. Though no later state developed the same degree of control 
as tlie Mauryas, the ideal of the Arthaidstra did not wholly disappear. 
Not only did the government regulate tlie economic life of die 
country, but it also took an important part In it. All tnimes, which 
term included, for the ancient Indian, pearl hsheiies and salt pans, 
were owned by die state, and were either worited directly with the 
labour of criniinals or serfs, or let out to entrepreneurs, from whom 
the king claimed a percentage of tUelr output as royalty. The pro¬ 
duce of the forests, from elephants to firewood, was the projwrty 
of the state. Titer e were large state farms, cultivated either by direct 
labour or on a share-cropping basis, the products of which went to 
the state granaries. Tlie state owned manufactories for spuming and 
weaving, which were staffed by indigent women, rather like the 
houses of industry under the Elizabethan poor-Iaw'. Munitions ^of 
war w'ere made in state arsenals, and ships were built in state ship¬ 
yards, to be let out to fishermen and merchants. In fact there was no 
question of iaiistt-jedre Iti ancient India- 
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Tltis liiglily orgajiized bureaucracy was much tied op with "red 
tape"\ The" suggests that departments should be 

headed by more than one chieft to prevent excessive peculation» and 
to ensure diat no one individual grew too jxjwerfuU the text adds 
tJiat officiab sltould be transferred frequently and states that no 
goveminent ser^'ant should be allowed to take any decision without 
reference to his superior, except In emergency. 

Tlie Arthaidsira envisages the payinent of the many officials of the 
state in cash, and gives a Icngdiy tafitt' of salaries.Tliis is very 
obscure^ hotveverj since bare figures are quotedj without spccLfying 
the type of coin or the period of payment. Tlve period was probably 
a month, and tlie coins were but these might be either silver 

or copper, ^liaicver they were, the list makes it clear that the 
crowii sen^ant of andent India^ like tlie Indian civil scr^^ant of modem 
times^ enjoyed a stand ard of life much above that of his less fortunate 
fellows. The chief councillor, the purohita, the heir apparent^ the 
chief queen, the queen-mother^ the ktng^s preceptor, and the chief 
sacrificial priest of the p>alav^ received ^tS,oaQ panas monthly^ while 
at the lower end of the scale even palace w'orkmcn, attendants, and 
bodyguards received sixty. In contrast to these a labourer on the 
crown lands received only one and a quarter pana and provbions.*^ 
The last figure is so low that we cannot but believe that the coin 
referred to by the ArthaiSstra was a silver one, otherwise a single 
copper cooking pot would cost more than the labourer's annual wage. 

These data appl}' to the Maiiryan epoch, or to tlie period 
immediately following it. I^ter it became u.stial for kings to rew^artl 
their officers by grants of die revenue of a village or district* a system 
not unkiiowTi even in earlier times, and which, as we liave seen, 
helped in the development of die quasi-feudal systieni of medieval 
India. 


LOCAL AOM I N ISTRATION 

Tlie ancient Indian kingdom was divided into provinces and these 
into dirisions and districts, all with very variable terminology. In 
tile Maurya and Gupia periods die provincial governor was appointed 
directly by the king, and was usually a member of the royal family. 
In later times his status was often hereditary and he approximated 
to a vassal king. We can see die development of this in a series 
of inscriptions from Western Bengal* issued by the governors 
of the Gupta emperors in the 5th and eth centuries A.n.aa Here 
we read of three successive generations of governors, of whom 
the firstly Ciratadatta, is merely an a viceroys Vitb the 
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decline of the central administratlDii under Budlia Gupta bis successors 
call themselves uparikd^msi/i^aja, and are well on the way to becom¬ 
ing kings, holding office by birth rather than by appointment. 
Numerous independent d^masties did in fact ariae through provincial 
gov ernors growling too strong for tlieir masters. 

Din^trict governors w^ere not usually appointed from the centrej hut 
by tlie provincial governors. like tJie District Officers of tlie Indian 
Civil &rvlce, they combined judicial and administrative functions. 
At this level I in some parts of India at least, the government was 
assisted by a coutKil, for from the Gupta inscriptionj already men¬ 
tioned w'e find that the decisi<ins of tlse district offcer wore made after 
consultation with a body of leading residents whld^ included the chief 
bajiker^ the chief caravan leadcrp the chief craftsman* and the chief 
scribe. Tliese members of the council were no doubt heads of guilds 
or castes, and probably held office by hereditary' right, tn the 
Peninsula, especialJy under the Colas, similar district ooundls existed, 
atid had gvcti wdder powers, levying local taxes and exercising 
judicial functions with the cxtncuirence of the representative of the 
central government. 

Cities too had their cotmeiU. Megastlienes' description of the 
government of Pataliputra by a committee of tldrty members divided 
into six sub-committees Is not exactly confirmed elsewhere, and some 
doubts have been cast on Ills accuntcy. But some cities issued tlieir 
own coinage, and must therefore liavchad consideiablelocal autonomy. 
Councils existed in small towns and large villages in various parts of 
India, especially die Cola country, where tliey were very vigorous. 

In general die most Important element in city adniinlstratiort 
was the governor {nJgariiid, purapala). His chief responsibilities 
were revenue coUectionp and the presentation of law and order by 
means of police, secret agents and troops, wfiich tvere stationed in 
the chief towns under a captain (dunddn^jaia), who might be the 
govenior himselt Tl^c watchmen or police were sometimes fierre 
and oppressive, ajid amongst die privileges given to brahman viDages 
by benevolent kings immunity from entry by police was one of the 
most valued. 

The system of government envisaged by the Jrthaldsira involved 
a careful check on die movements and activities of ail the inhabi¬ 
tants of tljo city through petty officials called gopa^ probably often 
w^orking in a part-time capacity, who w’ere responsible for the 
collection of revenue, and the supervision of forty households each. 
These men not (mly kept careful note of the birtJis, deaths, income 
and expenditure in the familicfl under their charge, but even of the 
visitors they received and of any important developments in the 
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households- The inforiiiation obtained by the gopa was passed on 
to the town office and permanently recorded, and similar records were 
kept in the villages. U'c cannot be sure that the system ad%'ocated 
by the ArthaMstre was ever wholly put into effect, but Megastlienes 
confirms that registers were maintained and the movements of 
strangers carefully supervised. It would seem, in fact, tliat condi¬ 
tions in tlie larger Mauiyan cities approximated to those of a modem 
police state, with tlie open superv'iston of tlie gopas supplemented by 
a vigorous secret service. 

The city governor had other, more positive duties. He was 
responsible for the cleanliness of the streets and the prevention of 
fire. His duties also involved the prevention or alleviation of such 
disasters as famine, flood and plague. Thus the last record we 
have of tlie Giniar dam tells how it burst, and was reconstructed 
by the local city governor, CakrapSlita, in 455, during the reign of 
Skanda Gupta. ^ Cakrapaiita, the son of the provincial governor 
Par^adatta, Is praised in the inscription commemorating the rebuild¬ 
ing the dam in temis which are evidently formal paneg^Tic, but 
certain passages are t^uite unexpected, and depict the city gov'emor 
as a popular figure on the most friendly terms widx the citizetw. In 
any case, these verses show us the ideal set before the local official in 
Gupta times, and are therefore very significant. 

" He caused distress to no man in the city, 
but ho chastised the wicked. 

Even in this mean age 
lie did not fall the trust of die people. 

He cherished the citizens as his own children 
and he put doivn rriine. 

He delighted the inliabitants 
with gifts and honours and smiling conversation, 
and he increased their love 
with informal visits and friendly receptions.** 


VILLAGE ADM INtSTHATtON 

At all times the village was the unit of government. In the South 
md occasionally in the North, districts were classified according to 
the number of villages they were supposed to contain, for instance 
the GangS7>3Ji 96,000 or the Nidgundige 12 , The number of villages 
supposed to exi5t,in the larger units is evidently exaggerated bmit 
must be remembered that almost any settlement, even a tinv grout, of 
huts ui a jungle clearing, qualified for the name of grSma- but a 
grama might also contain as many as 1,000 families, and there was 
no clear dividing-hne between a village and a town. 
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From pre-Maurjan times cxslleetors were appouued over groups of 
villages^ and in the villages themselves two elements, which survive 
to the present day^ represented the last link in the chain of govern¬ 
mental controU TJiese were the village headman and the village 
council. 

The head man's was normally a hereditary position, though he was 
frequently looked on as the king's representative* to be replaced at 
his pleasure. He was usually one of the wealthier peasants, and w a.s 
remunerated with tax-free land* dues in kind, or both. In the larger 
villages he was a very important functionary, with a small stafi' 
of \illage oflkials, sudi as an accountantp a watchman ajid a 
toll-collector. Tliese offices too were ofien passed from father 
to son, and were remunerated in die same way as that of the 
headman. 

In some sources the headn^an seems an oppressive local tyrant. 
The gdnuibhojiikii, who appears In numerous Pali Jataka stories, b 
not so much the representative of his people and one of their number 
as a squinEj with wide powers over the villagers, fining them For 
minor ciffentes and cxpeIJing diem for serious ones. In more tlian 
one passage hi this source we read of villagers appealing to the 
king for protectiim against w'seked headmen. Usually, however, 
die headman appears radier as the champion of the villagers. 
He was responsible for tlie defence of tile \iUagi% and in die 
Soutli* w here die village council received greater recognition, this 
was bi.s riiosi important funclion. Villages w'ere liable to raids 
from neighbouring kingdoms* or by tlie w^ild tribesmen of hilt and 
jungle. In less settled times bandits roamed the country in large 
gangs, and Aryans and Dra\idians alike liad a very ancient tradition 
of cattle-raiding. When die central govemnient was weak, village 
feuds and cattle-raids might lea<l to pitched batdes. All over the 
Deccan are to be found “'hero^stones^^ {viragdl) recording the death 
of a village warrior, often the headman,while defending the cattle 
Tile pseudiv^ukra, writing in die late Middle Ages, speaks of the 
headman a^s the motlier and father of the village* protecting it from 
robbers, from die king"s enemies, and from the oppressions of the 
king's officers.“ By this time the headman seems often to have been 
incorporated into the quasi4eudal system, llie merdiant Udaya- 
maiia (p. 96f}^ for instance* though dignified by the title of raja, 
wa^ in fact little more than a village headman. 

The village council is rarely referred to in most sources, thouglv it 
certabily existed all over Iiidia. In most kingdoms it %vas not 
recognized as part of tlie state machine. One lawbook gives it a 
brief tnciilion,^® atKl states that its powers deriv'e from the king, but 
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this is certainly a false interprciatioii, TJicre is no cvide^ that the 
rights of the village council ever depended on the delegation of royal 
power. It was independent of the government and contimicd to 
function, whatever dynasty was ruling the district. Southern kings, 
however, seem increasingly to have given it recognition, and hence 
in the Cola empire it played an important part in administration. 

We have no record of the composition of the village coumil in tlie 
North, wliere in later times it traditionally consisted of five of the 
most respected villagers, including the headman. The Southern 
councils had constitutions that differed according to local custom. In 
some villages of the Western Dccran all householders attended the 
village meeting, although they may have had chiefs who formed an 
inner council. Elsewhere villages were governed by committees, 
often chosen by lot. At Uttaraiiieiiir, in the Cola kingdom, a J^ge 
village inhabited by brahmans (agrahJra), a nmnher of inscriptions 
from the lOth centuiy onwards throw much light on local politics. 
Hie village was divided into thirty wards or sections, each of which 
had a representative on the council, chosen annually by lot. The 
council was divided into five siilxommiitees, the first three of which 
were responsible for gardens and orchards, tanks and irrigation, and 
the settlement of disputes respectively, while the functions of the jfl.st 
iw'o are uncertain. Members were unpaid, and could be removed 
from office for misconduct. The right to ait on the couticil was 
limited by a property qualification of a house and a small plot of land. 
Membership was confined to men between the ages of thirty-five and 
seventy, and those who had serv'ed for a year were ineligible for re¬ 
appointment for another three years. 

The two latter features of the UUaramSrur constitution are also 
found in the constitutions of other villages of which records have 
survived. All seem to have closed their councils both to youth and 
old age, and in some the tititiimum age was as high as forty. Most 
had checks on the reappointment of retiring meuibers, no doubt to 
avoid corruption and to prevent any individual from growing too 
influential. In one case even close relatives of a retiring member 
were debarred from membership for five years, and in another the 
retiring member could not be reappointed for ten years. 

These Southern councils not only arbitrated disputes and managed 
social affairs ouLside the jurisdiction of the government, but were 
responsible for revenue collection, assessing individual contributions 
and negotiating the village's coUective assessment w'ith the king's 
representative. They had virtual ownership of the village's waste 
land, will) right of sale, and they were active in irrigation, road-build¬ 
ing, and other public works. Their transactions, recorded on the 
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walls of village toraple.s, show a vigorous comniuJHty lifCt and an? a 
pcriiianerit memorial lo tlic best side of early Indian politics. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 

All ancient Indian aHthoriiies on statecraft stress the importance 
of a full treasury for successful govenunent, and India had evolved a 
regular system of taxation before tlte Mauryan period. At all tunes 
the basic tax was the tax on land, usually called bhJga or "share", 
which was a fixed proportion of the «mop. The figure generally given 
in the Smrti iiterature is one sixth, but Megasthenes gives it as <me 
quarter, while die Arthaldsira suggests one quarter or even one third 
for fertile lands; there is some reason to believe that one quarter was 
the proportion generally levied even in die naild reign of Aioka, 
Tlie tax was usually paid in kind, and the Jatakas refer to the royal 
olficers measuring out grain on the threshing floor for conveyance to 
the king's granary; but in the middle ages, eapccially in die South, 
many v illages had commuted dieir land tax for a regular nimual cash 

payment, , i t i 

Nuinerous cxeniptioria and remissions were granted ^ tlius land 

brought newly under the plough was not taxed fully for five years, 
while die tax might be wholly or partially remitted in times of bad 
hat^’est. Hemissions might also be given to a village embarking on 
a collective irrigation project or some other enterprise in the public 
interest. Generally the tax was levied on the gross yield, but som^ 
times an allowance was made to cover the requirements for consump¬ 
tion and seed until die next harvest, and some medieval Indian assess¬ 
ments seem to have been levied on the net 3 ficld only. 

According to the Sacred Law women, children, students, learned 
brahmans and ascetics should not be taxed in any form, and many 
grants of tax-free land were made to brahmaM and temples; but 
in practice even religious establishments often paid tax, though at a 
lower rate than the ordinary peasant. At the other extreme, classes 
which society in general disliked often had to pay extra taxes, 
especially in the South; these included those who followed objection¬ 
able trades, such as leather workers, and followers of hetcrtxlox 
faiths, such as Muslims and Ajlvikas {p. 234ff). . , * 

As w'eli as tlie basic land tax several other taxes fell upon the culti¬ 
vator, such as fixed annual cash pajTnenis, and dues for the of 
water from a tank or canal owned by the king, "raxes were paid on 
cattle and other livestock, and on all kinds of agricultural and any 
produce^ Peasants In Soutli India ofien paid taxesj and taxes 
also levied on and necessary irtdustrial equipment sue 
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as looms, potters' wheels ant) oil presses. Many of these lesser 
taxes were tlie perquisites of the local council, and'were devoted to 
the needs of the village. 

According to die merchants travelling from place to 

place paid small road tolls which were collected by an oflker called 
antapala, who was responsible for tlie upheep of the road and its 
Mfety. If we are to believe the text these taxes formed a sort of 
insurance, for the antapala was expected to make good any loss 
suffered by the tnerrhajiis from thieves. It is doubtful whether thi.s 
system was regularly adopted in later times, when kingdoms were less 
well organia^, but .something like it must have prevailed in the 
Mauryan period. Tolls were also levied at the city gates on incom¬ 
ing merchandise, on a vary ing d^l valorem tariff. The Arthasastra 
suggests tliat ejisential goods such as grain, oil, sugar, pots and cheap 
textiles should be taxed at one^twentieth of their value, and other 
goods at rates vary ing from one fifteenth to one fiftli. Various mar¬ 
ket dues were also levied, but the ten per cent sales tax recorded by 
Megasthenes is nowhere mentioned in an Indian source. ^ 

All craftsmen were expected to devote one or two days' work per 
month to tlie king, but this tax was probably often commuted to a 
sort of uKome tax on average daily eanilngs. There was also 
liability to forced labour (vifti), thougJi this does not seem always 
to have fallen very heavily upon the masses. Services in labour and 
gifts of provisions were expected by the king and liis officere when 
might put small rural communities into serious 
dimculties (p, 95). Such obligations of forced labour and seiwice 
prevailed in some Indian states until very recent time.s. 

So complex a sy.stem of taxation could not be tnairitained without 
sur^ eying and accountancy. Tlie Jataka stories refer to local officers 
as folders of the Esurveyor'-s^ coni" (raj/ugJAdial and the officers 
called in the Alokan inscriptions rajju^a may liave been the same- 
Megasthenes records that the land was tliorougJily surveyed Und 
was (mly transferred to a new owner after reference to die local land 
records^ tlds fact* with the nairie of the record keepers who Jiad 
certified ms tnmsferabiUty, was often noted in tlie copper-plate title 
deeds. Tile better organized kingdoms evidently kept full and un-to- 
date records of land otvnership corresponding to the EnglisI, Dome.- 

day Mt. Lnfortunately they were written on perisha&e materials 
and all have long since vanish^. ' 

Taxation was burdensome, especially In times of bad harvest or 
under rapacious kings. There are numerous references in Jatakl 
stories to the harsh exactions of local officers, and to peasants emi 
grating en masse from their villages to escape crushing taxation In 
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later Sootli Intiian tHstTlptions we read of something like tile rent- 
strikes of later times, and of a whole village council being imprisoned 
for failure to pay tax. One in-tcription records an appe^ to the Cola 
emperor Rajaraja t, in protest against the looting of a village in 
punishment of tax default; in this case the king upheld the action of 
his local oJficers- A defaulting taxpayer was liable to eviction, 
though he might be given a year’s grace or more in case of real need. 

Tlie textbooks on statecraft invariably stress the danger of unduly 
heavy taxation. Nobody can hold liotiey in his mouth without tast¬ 
ing some of it, and it is to be expected that local officers wdll claim 
ttiorc tax than their due, but really extortionate collectors are a great 
danger to tlie king's safety- Certain admirable general principles 
are laid down in our sources—taxation should never act as a check 
on trade and industry; the king should tax as a hce sucks honey, 
without hurting the flower; taxe.s should be fixed so as always to 
allow a profit to the taxpayer; articles of commerce should not be 
taxed more iban once; increases in taxation should not be imposed 
without due warning. No doubt the better monarvJis tried to main¬ 
tain these principles in their fiscal policy. 

Taxation was theoretically ju-stified as a return for the protection 
granted bv the king. In the stor>- of the primeval king, Manu 
{p. 06), it Is said that when Rrahnia first appointed him he 
demurred, fearitig that he would be responsible for the sins of the 
people; but the people were so direly in need of government that 
they promised that their sins would be upon their own heads, and 
undertook to give Manu a share of their crops and herds if he would 
protect them. Tlie Buddlii.st sioiy' of the first king (p. 82 ) records 
a similar promise as part of the contract. Generally it is stated that 
tlie king is only entitled to tax his people if lie protects them, and that 
he obtains in addition a share of the religious merit acquired by them, 
especially by his brahniain subjects; if he fails in his duty he has no 
moral right to receive tax, and reaps a share of all the demerit 
accruing to liis subjecHS- 

On the other hand more than one source speaks of the king as me 
owner of all the land and water in his kingdom; the coroUarj o t is 
proposition would be that the tax on crops and the other products of 
the earth was a sort of rent in return for tenancy. That tbi-s idea, 
as well as the dwTrine of taxation In return for protection, underlat 
ancient Indian practice, is evident from the fact that the king had c 
right to evict defaulting peasants, that he claimed the reversion of 
the property of those dying witliout heirs, that he sometimes de¬ 
manded a fee comparable to the medieval European henot before a 
holding was transferred to the heirs of a dead householder, and that 
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he was the owner of treasure trove, MiXiu speaks of the kinir as 
iJumate lord {adAipaii) of the Iand,3T and therefore entitled to his 
sliare of treasure and minerals. Bhattasvajnin, tlie medieval com¬ 
mentator on the ArlhaSastra, declares bluntly that tlic king is lord 
of land Mid water, but that other things are the prepertv of individual 
householders.3» i Hs statement is borne out by several other souices, 
bj* the record of Megasthenes. More than one legend tells of 
kmgs giving away or treing to give awav their kingdoms, as though 
they vvetG personal property. “ 

A few sources, however, reject the idea of the king's ultimate 
ownership of the land. Thus In a Jaiaka story a king tells his 
mistress that he cannot give her his kingdom, for he ts not its owner. 

len a legendary’ king, Vi^vakamian Bhauvana, gave land to the 
priesEs, the goddess of eartli rose up jn person and rebuked him, say¬ 
ing that he had no right to give her away. A medieval commentator, 
probably basing his statement on this old siory', says that kings can¬ 
not give away land, because it is owned in common.” The idth- 
centuo junst NTlaka^tha states tiiat land is the property of its owner, 
Mid kings Iiave only the right to tax it; he adds that a gift of land 

does not imply a gift of the soil itself, but only of the right to make 
use oi iL*** 

Tlic attempts of some scholars to prove that the idea of the royal 
ownership of land never existed in ancient India seems to have 
spreng frem tlie implicit presupposition, perhaps derived from ttic 
social philosophy of Herbert Spencer, that there wa. 
something primitive and shameful in such a coiKcption It is note- 
worthy that those authornics who denied royal owTiership most 
forcibly were also those who overstressed the democratic clement in 
the ancrent Indian vvay of life. Such patriotic scholars as Dr. K. P. 
wmmg when India's independence had not been achieved, 
uc ro give her people faith in thentseh'cs, and tJierefore may 
have ser%-Gd a practical purpose. Now, witJi a free India, there can 
he no excuse fw attempimg to force the interpretation of texts whose 
iTmUo V* obvious, in order to try to prove tfiat tfic king 

laid no claim to owwship of the land and w ater of his domaim. 

I .iT ^ T others, atKient Indian opinion difTemh^i 

Whatever the tlicorj-, we may assume that in practice the roval 

larly , but the Arthahstra suggests that not only tax defaulters hut 

W cultivate tlieir holdings efficiently should 

be evicted, though we have no evidence that tliis was regularfy done! 
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lilt Aysrem which we have oiitUnea folbwed with vam- 
tims ill normal times throughout pe-MusUm India: ^ 

ccncies whips might be cUaugcd for scorpions, fording to u,e 
tlworists a king in serious financial straits was ® ^ 

Z most dmfic and oppressive measures, rather th^ lo« 
Ibrone. He might raise taxes indefinitely, levy forc^ loans and 
|,enevolences from wealtliv people, resume grants " 

promised in perpetuity, confiscate the 

Ud even rob religious establishments, esj^iaUy those of heter^ox 
sects. Tliere is good evidence from the Kashmir dironide and clsi> 
when* that kings did sometimes go to these ei^me " 

faimras. however, it must be pointed out that the e?Ln,a| 

justifiable motives for such extortion not only 

inJ interna] enemies, but the hunger of the poor tlirough famine, 

^'we'^tai^udi about the income of the Indium king, 

tively little about his expenditure. tested by 

was stored, and the wealth of even small kingdoms 

foreign travellers and by the records of the bo^ obt^t^ ^{aies'^that 
invaders. The Ute textbook on polity ascrib^ to Sukiw states tw 
the total annual income of an emperor might amount m 

karfos, by which term the author probably means ^ 

about the weight of the modem rupee, but f _ . 

chasing power Of this considerable income Sukra advises the k^g 

to rese^rv^one sixth in his treasury.** According to 
I wXtocked treasury was the king’s of 

no kingdom could function properly without it. ^ . j 

doctrine was certainly bad, Tlic g^at 1 

and jewels, never touched except in direst 

cally useless, and the treasury of a king was fxbt^e of 

of his neighbours. The royal treasures, the existence oi 

which was reported by early travellers, were imj^r 

taor, in enS.r,ging .he mv«inn, which ulbnwttly Je»trnj«! 

"Ate coring ene ,i«Lh of hi, ineon-e in hi, te,nry 
advised bv Sul^a to allot one half to what is 

_x euphemism whicli many Indian kings would ™ 

proportion of expenditure on mihury ^ One twelfth of 

^prnnr.von.«ywi.h.h..^^^^^ 

devM^ .0 te I»yn.cn. »r cM »rv»B. ”f J”y**i„c it 
/cwlr/j^cf . This tem i, very jmbiguou, in miny conteXB. 
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may mean either Dimister^^ or subjects. In the former case It would 
overlap somewhat w'ith the previous head of expenditure^ and It 
may be that ^ukra intended it to apply to works of public value, such 
a$ the building of roads^ canals and tanks, which were certainly 
undertaken by many Indian kiiigs^ and which would not othenvjse 
be covered by any head in the list. 


LEGAL LlTERATUnE 

With the passage of time the sacrificial instructions of the Brills 
ma^as became obscurei and a new group of texts was composed to 
elucidate them, lliese were Sraur^ Sutras: the term suira literally 
means '"tliroad"', but wa.sused with the secondary^ meaning of a manual 
of instruction in the form of brief apliorisms; the wfiole title may be 
translated "‘Manuals Explaining the ScripruresA little later 
Grhya Sutras w'ere composed on domestic religious ceremonies, and 
finally manuals of human conduct, the Dharma Sutras. A set of 
three sutras, one on each of tliese topics, and attributed to tl>e sSame 
legendary' sage, was called a Kalpa Sutra^ TJie Dliarma SQtras are 
our earliest sources for Hindu law, the most important being those 
attributed to Gatitatna, Baud hay ana, Vasi,^tha and Ap^stamba. Tliey 
were probabl}^ mainly composed between the 6th and the £nd 
centuries n.c., but in some respects they look back to earlier times, 
while they contain later interpolaiions. Tile first three seem to have 
!>een written m a more westerly part of India titan the earlv Buddhist 
striptures, with which they are approximately contemporarv, and 
the Jfiastamba may iiave been comprised in the Northern Dcccan. 

l^patcr, from the early centuries of tiie Christian era onw’ards, the 
prose -sfitras, including several now’ lost to us, were exj>anded ajid 
rcunodelled in verse form. These are the Dhartna ^asiras Instmo 
tions In the Sarred Law"'), The latter term is sometimes used for 
the Dharma Sutras also, but most modem authorities resen'e it for 
the longer versified texts of later days. There are numerous Dharma 
Sastras, the earliest of which is that of Manu, probably composed in 
its final form in the 2nd or ^rd centurv a.d. Other important 
Dharma Astras after Manu are those of Yajria\a1kva, Visnu and 
Niirada, w hich date from the Gupta period aiMl the Middle Ages, and 
there are numerous others of less importance, or preserved in a fmg^ 
nientaiy' form, Manu i$ still largely concerned with human condiKi 
generally, but the works of his successors approach more and mure 
closely to purely legal textbooks. 

ITie Sutras and Sastrajt taken together are knowTi as Smrli 

remembered as distinct from the earlier Vedk literature* which 
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is Sruif (■■ heard"), and which was believed to have been directly 
revealed to its autliors, and therefore of greater sanctity than ^e later 
texts Thus the Manava Dhurma SSslra, or lawbook of Manu, is 
often known as the Manit-Suirii. Tiie Epics and Turanas were also 
looked on as Snirti, and contahi much legal lore, !n fact litindreds of 
%'crses in Manu are also to be found In tlie MahSbfiSratd, and were 
probably not plagiarized, but inlieritcd from a common source. 

Manv medieval jurists wrote lengthy comrnentanes on the Snipi 
literature. Of these the most Important was VijftaneSvara, who 
wrote at the court of the great Ciilukya emperor. Vtkra^ditya Vi 
(c. 1075 ^ 112 "). His a cornmentaiy- on the lawbtwk ol 

VSjhavalkva, played a very Important part in forming the civil law 
of modern India. Other important jurists of the middle ages were 
Heniadri (c. I 300 ), and Jlmutavahaiia (l.^th century), whose treatise 
on hiberiiance (DSyabhaga). part of a ^eat compilation called 
Dhiirmoratna, has also influenced the law of modem India. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed tiiat the whole Smrti hterature is 
the work of brahmans, wlio wrote from theirown point^ view, t he 
AMdstra, written from a more secular angle, diflert from tne 
Smrtis in many particulars. It is certain that the advice of the Sm^ s 
was not regularly followed in many ancient fongdoms, though it 
became increasingly authoritative with time. Tlie statements ot the 
Smrtis must as tar as possible be checked by comparison with the 
ArthaSdstra and by pa.sslng references to law and custom m general 
literature, inscriptions, and the writings of foreign travellers. 


THE UASIS OF law 

Tlwugli we know very- little about tfie legal sysiemof the ^g 
Vedic period it is clear that tlie idea of a divine cosmic order ®'rca X 
existed. Rta, the regularity of the universal process, w^ perl^p. 
the forerunner of the later concept of D/iuriud. Hie latter woi^. 
ctvmologlcaUv akin to the English word "form , is 
and had many meanings. In the Aiokan inscriptions and some other 

Buddhist sources it seems to have the broad 
■■ righteousnessbut in legal liiemure It may perhaps be defln^ 
tlie divinely ordained norm of good conduct, , 

class and ca'ste. in this context we translate u as the &md . 

As well as DViamia there are. actording to die 
bases of law: contract, custom and royal ordi^ice. TJf ^ „ 

religious lawboolus give little attention to these, but 

increases with time. It wa5 recognized thatp nuritv and 

of the age. Dhamia was not now known in its fullness and punty and 
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therefore supplementary sources of lavv were Heeded. GeHcrally 
Dharma was thought to override all Hlher bases of Jaw* but tlw? Arlka- 
/Jstra and one other lawbook*® mainiajii tliat tlie nyal ordmarice 
overrides tlie others* a doctrine whidi w^e muat ascribe to tlie 
totaliurianism of the Mauryas* and which few Jurists would have 
supported. 

The king's duty of protection was cliiefly the protection of Dharrna, 
and as protector of Dharma he was Dlianna incamEite. From Aioka 
onw^ards kings sometime-'^ assumed the title DhurFrtat^Jitf whkh was 
also one of the names of Yamap the god of deaili and the departed. 
Both Yama and the king maintained the Sacred Law by punishing 
evil-doers and rew^arding the righteous. 

Another conceptp inudi in evidence in some sources* was that of 
Dandti. The primary meaning of this word is " a stick "* from which 
its secondary meanliigs may bo easily inferred. In varying comexts 
it may be translated as "‘military^ force"'* ''coercion'V ''punishment'', 
"a tine"', or simply 'Justice''* Human nature was evil and comipt. 
In the benighted age in w hich most ancient Indian writers on law and 
morals believed themselves to be living mankind could only be discip¬ 
lined to observe the Sacred Law by fear of punishment. In the stem 
words of hfanM; 

[f the king did not inflict punishment 
untiringly on evil-doers 
the stronger would roast the weaker, 
like fisli upon a spit. ^ , 

'"The whole world is controlled by ptinishm^H* 
for a guiltless n\iui is liard to find. . *. 

''Where dark and red-eyed Punishment 
w^lks the land, destroying sinners, 
t1>e people are not Imrassed, 

IT he who inflicts it is discerning. 

The king's responsibility for maintaining Dharma by means of 
Dantja was not taken lightly. Impartial administration of justice 
brought him the same spiritual rew^ard as Vedic sacriflees. Kings 
failing in their duty suffered in HelL Even delay in justice was 
visited wuth dire penalties, for a legendary king called Nfga was re¬ 
born as a lizard, because he kept two litigants waiting in a dispute 
oyer a cow\ Some sources declared that it was incumbent upon a 
king to restore the full value of stolen artides to the plaintiff, if the 
thief could not be brought to justice. Moreover* the king was 
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believed to incur the demerit of criminals not brought to book, and 
to suffer lit the next life accordingly, while from f 

view the king who pen-cited justice or was negligent m its adimmstra- 

tion was in danger of losing his throne. 


CHIME 


Mcgaslhencs speaks of the Indians as remarl^bly 
and states that crime was very rare: similar eviden^ is 
Fa-hsien and bv medieval Arab travellers, thcfugh an . g 
elves a somewhat less favourable picture. The impressions of 
foreign travellers are not wholly 

ever, and a profound sense of the Insecurity of life and property under 

lies inuch of the legal literature. 

In the earlier part of the period with which we deal, a process 
going on In some ways comparable to that whicli is now taking place 
fn parts of Africa. U nclvilized or seml-avilizcd tri bes were 

up under the pressure of Aryan “ ^r 4 ilk from\fc« 

times villages were often overpopulated; many poor folk from _ ^ 
and the hills drifted to the towns, as they are fomg at the 
preseS dav, and found life even more difficu t than their old 
founduigs.' Some of these unfortunate and uprooted 
vldcd the submerged tenth of habitual crimmals which seems to have 
existed in all ancLt Indian cities. In order to 
ArtkaSSstra advises the Imposition of a stringent ^ ^ 

two and a half hours after sunset to the same time teforc dawm. 
Later sources speak of castes of professional thieves who had deveU 
o;^ siXg to^a fine art. and who made use of wxitten manuals on 

of large robber bands is attested from tlw 
wards. HsQan Tsang gives the earliest account of 
who robbed their victims and murdered them as a te igmus 
tlie later thugs. Trading caravans were heavily ^ 

nevertheless frequently plundered ^ 

India was faced with a very serious crime problem 

deiKe of most of the foreign suppressed 

Indian kings managed to cope with it. Crime was pp 

through thf local olcem ami garrison 1 

staffs of police and soldiers, as well as secret . . in cto “id 
detectives. Watchmen kept 

village, and in some medieval ,7 

rdd/lLin) were deputed to track down and apprehend bandits. 
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ADM INlSTIt ATION OF jtTSTICE 

In the snwll kingdoms to which the early Dharma SOtras refer the 
King might ^ the sole source of justice and indeed his 0%vn execu¬ 
tioner, striking down condemned thieves with his mace; but in 
^neral the administration of justice was delegated, the king’s court 
being resened for appeals and serious crime against tlie state. In 
medieval kingdoms, the councillor called Pra^vivaka, the king's chief 
legal adviser, seems to have been responsible for justice and might 
also himself act as a judge. “ 

^le composition of the courts varied witli time and place, but the 
evidence indicates that ancient India preferred a bench of magistrates 
to a single judge. A Jataka story tells of a bench of five magistrates, 
all of whom, incidentally, are corrupt, while the ArthaJastra advises 
that a court with a bench of three magistrates be set up for even,* 
ten villages, with higher courts in districts and provinces. Manlt 
suggests a bench consisting of the Prffdviv'aka and three les.ser judges 
while the drama called "The Little Clay Cart'* (p. Wt) contaiiw a 
scene m a court of justice, presided over by a chief judge, here called 
adhUara^Ua, a wealthy merchant and a representative of 

«he caste of senbes (Mj^ast/ta). Tlie title given to the chief Judge is 
derived from adkikamna, "a government office", and suggests tliat 
he was an official who combined Judicial and administrative functiojis' 
the two otlier magistrates were evidently leading citizens, who se^^ed 
on the bench as do our justices of tlie peace, 

'^ougli judicial corruption is often rofcired to, the standards set 
for judges and magistrates were very high; they were to be learned 
religious, d^oid of anger, and as impartial as humanly possible' 
To ^vent bribery it is suggested tliat no private interviews should 
allowed between judges and litigants until cases are settled. Tlie 
^rthaJastrj advises that the honesty of judges should be periodically 
tested by agents provocateurs. w|,ile tlie Vifna Smrti prescribes 
banishment and forfeiture of all property for a judge found guilty of 
corruption or injustict^tlie most severe penalty a brahman could 
incur under Lite Sacred Lavv^ 

witness was generally looked on with great abhorrence, and, 
bwides various temporal penalties, incurred a hundred unhappy 
rebirths m the aftemorld. In serious criminal cases evidence might 
fac accept^ from all sources, but in civil law only certain witnewes 
were qualified; generally women, learned brlhma^is. government 
servants, mmors, debtors, persons with criminal records, and persons 
suFenng from phys.ca defects could not be called on to give cvSence 
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of higher caste. Several tests, some very sound psychologically, ate 
laid down to assess the veracity of witnesses. 

Where the accused was open to grave su.spicion not amounting to 
certainty he might be tortured to elicit confession. The tortures 
enumerated for tliis purpose are not all of the most extreme type, 
and include various foraw of whipping. Brahman, children, the 
aged, the sick, lunatics at»d pregnant women were theoretically 
exempt from torture, while only light torture was prescribed for 
women. 

Another means of ascertaining guilt was the ordeal, wliich could 
be used in both civil and criminad cases, and in certain fo'cms is still 
sometimes resorted to in India to settle disputes out of court. Ordeal 
is but little mentioned m early texts, but seems to have grown more 
popular in later times. The Smrti writers apparently distrusted 
ordeals, and generally limited their application to cases in which there 
was no concrete evidence on either side. Several ordeals are men¬ 
tioned, however, including ordeals by fire and immersion similar to 
those known in medieval Europe, and possibly having a common 
Indo-European origin in the remote past. Specially interesting is 
the ordeal of the ploughshare, in w'litch the accused man had to touch 
a red-hot iron ploughshare with bis tongue; if it was not burned he 
was deemed innocent—psychologically a fairly sound test of his own 
confidence in tlie result, since if he had a guilty conscience his saliv'ary 
glands would not function properly, and his tongue would be burnt. 

Megasthenes remarked that the Indian was not inclined to liti¬ 
gation, and he may have been correct, though the same could not be 
said of India of more recent times. In any case, though there were 
many brahmans learned in law they never constituted a class of pro¬ 
fessional pleaders, and those who did not serve on the bench presum¬ 
ably used their knowledge to settle cases out of court. There is 
evideiKe, however, that by the end of our period a class of lawyers, 
in the modem sense, was beginning to develop, for some late text¬ 
books allow litigants to employ proxies, wlio are to be rewarded 
with a share of the money involved, while one source grants to any 
learned brahma^j the right to give his views on a case from the body 
of the court,*® 


rUNIStlMENT 

Tlie penalties imposed for criminal offences developed from two 
very ancient customs, the wergeld and die religious penance imposed 
for ritual offences. The influence of both can be clearly traced in tlie 
system of punishment followed in later times. 
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The early Sutras laid dow'n fines for the pujiishnient of niurder-^ 
1 ,000 vows for killing a k^aTriyn, 100 for a vai jya, and JO for a iOdra or 
a woman of any class: tfie killing of a brahman could not be expiated by 
a fine. 'Flie cattle were handed to the king, who passed them or to the 
relatives of the slain man, a bull being added as the king's perquisite. 
Later sources lose sight of the true nature of the fines as means of buy¬ 
ing ofif tlie vengeance of the family of the dead man, and lay down tltat 
the cattle are expiatory gifts, to be given to tlte brahmans. But the 
wergeld left its mark on the legal system in the form of the fines, whicli, 
with or without otlier punishment, are a special feature of ancient 
Indian justice. Fines rsriging from a a mall copper coin to the confisca¬ 
tion of all property were levied, and could atone for all hut the most 
serious crime. They were an appreciable source of income to the 
state, and many m^ieval charters, giving revenue rights over a 
village or district, specifically include tiie right to receive the fines 
levied at the local court. A condemned person wiio could not pa}' his 
fine was reduced to bondage until it was paid by his labour. 

'Tlie Smrti writers rarely mention imprisonment, but all other 
sources altow chat it was common. Aioka was proud of the many 
gaol-deliveries which he liad ordered in the course ofliis reign; accord¬ 
ing to a later tradition he is said to have maintained in his unreformed 
early years a prison in which the most fiendisli tortures were inflicted, 
and from which no prisoner came out al i ve. < ® Hsiian Tsang mentions 
imprisonment as the usual form of punishment tinder Har$a. Forced 
lalKJur in die state mines and elsewhere is mentioned as a punishment 
in the Arthaiastra, and no doubt amounted to imprisonment of a very 
severe type. Mutilation and torture were common penalties for 
many crimes, and numenius forms are described by legal writers. 
Sucit puiiishnients were often looked on radier as penances, and the 
idea of religious penance was never completely absent from the 
thought of the pious authors of the Smrtis, in considering the punish¬ 
ment of crime. It was generally believed that by undergoing punish¬ 
ment in this life the criminal escaped the evil consequences of his 
crime in the next. 

Tlie death penalty is bid down in many forms and for iriany crimes. 
Unlike the early SQtras the Arlfm^stra prescribes it for murder, even 
as a result of a due! or cjuarrcl. If die injured man dies within seven 
days. Hanging is the penalty for spreading false rumours, house¬ 
breaking, and stealing the king’s elepliants and horses. Those who 
plot against the king, force entry into the king's harem, aid his 
enemies, create disaffection in the army, murder fatlier, mother 
son, brother or an ascetic, or commit serious arson, are to be burnt 
alive. Beheading is the penalty laid down by the ArtHaiSstra for 
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wilful murder or stealing a herd of cattle. Tile mao who deliberately 
breaks a dam is to be drowTicd in tlie same dam. Women murdering 
tlicir husbands or children, killing others by poison, or coraitiitdTig 
arson are to be tom apart by oxen. Civilians stealing military sup¬ 
plies arc to be shot to death with arrows, lliese are sotiw of the 
many forms of execution su^estctl by the Artkaiastra. Tliis text is 
comparatively lenient towajxl.s sexual crimep but Manu also prescribes 
death in various unpleasant fonns for most types of adultery ajid 
sexual assault. Even the benevolent Aioka, for all his distaste 
for the taking of life, did not abolish the death penalty (p. 55), 
TJie usual form of execution. Utile mentioned in the textbooks on 
law. but often referred to in general literature, was impalement. 

Nci.'erthdcss it is ev ident that some opinion definitely opposed the 
death penalty, and the question is considered from boili sides in a re¬ 
markable passage in tlie Mahabharata.*-^ Here the argument against 
capital punishment and heavy penalties in general is not based, as 
might be expected, on the doctrine of non-violence, which m no way 
forbade cither capital punishment or war, but rests wholly on humani¬ 
tarian considerations. In most cases mutilation, long imprisonment 
and execution result in untold suflering for many irmocnait pcop e, 
especially for tire wife and family of tlic criminal. Tlie argummt is 
quickly refuted—in this dark age the innocent must suffer with the 
guilty, in order that society may be protected, anarchy avoided, an 
men enabled to pursue tlie Sacred Law in peace. 

Humanitarian ideas, probably encouraged by Buddhism, svereeffw- 
tivc in Gupta times in moderating the fierce punishment of earlier 
days. Fa-hsicn records that the death penalty was not impos^ 
in'Northern India, but most crime punished by fines, and only 
Berious revolt by the amputation of one liaiid. The Chinese tra^ eller 
may have exaggerated, but bis testiniony at least suggests mat execu- 
tioTis were rare, HsUan Tsang SOO years later, reported that pnson- 
ers were not executed under Harfi, but were left to rot in dun- 
ceon-s. In later times tlicre is good etidence that capital punishnieiit 
was infiicied, and rriminals often became the victims of human sacn- 
Rce, but in the medieval period we read of sentences which, even by 
modem standards, seem suiprisingly mild. Tlius a 
recoids the gift of 96 sheep to endow a perpetual Uunp ^ 
the donor being a man who had aubbed an army officer to death. this 
was apparently the only penalty he suflTered. Otlicr &uth Lndiati i^ 
Ttin be found of murderers being let olf with 
small penances of tliis nature. It would seeni that 
liad by no meaii-s disappeared, and if a murdei^r ’T 

enmity of his viciim's family the court would let him off hghtly. 
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Killing in self-defence wait justified in law, as was the stealing of 
small quantities of food to stave off starvation. 

In later times tile lives of many aninial.s were protccied bv law, 
especially that of the cow. The story of tlie Cola king who ordered 
the execution of lus own son for tlie accidental killing of a calf is cer¬ 
tainly a legend, and we need not believe that Kumarapla (c. ii+s- 
1172}, the Jairia king of the Caulukya dynasty of Gujarat, so strictly 
enforced non-violence that heavy fines were infiteted on people who 
killed fleas, but these stories shosv the climate of opinion in medieval 
India. Tlie w anton killing of a cow, in tiie later period, tvas among 
the most serious of crimes. 

Tlie legal system envisaged by the Smrtis would impose graduated 
punishment according to cla.ss. Thus a brahman slandering a ksat- 
riya should, according to Manu, pay a fine of fifty panas, but for 
slandering a vai^ya or a jiJdra the fines are only twenty-five and 
twelve panas respectively. For members of the lower orders who 
slander tlieir betters the pciiahks are much more severe. Similar 
gradations of penalty according to die class of the offender arc laid 
dow'n for many crimes, and the equality of all before the law was never 
admitted In ancient India, and was quite contrary to most Indian 
thought. If the lamata, which Asoka instructed his officials to employ 
in dieir judicial dealings,^* means equality tiic case Is unique; it fs 
probable that the w'ord implies no more than consistency, or [ler- 
haps mildness. It is Jiardly likelj* that even A^oka wa,s bold enough 
to introduce so drastic a change in the administration of justice—one 
whit’ll no otiier ancient law'giver, Indian or otherwise, would iiavc 
agreed to. 

In tlie later Vedic period some brahmans claimed to tic above the 
law' altogether, At die proclamation of the king at the end of the 
royal consecration ceremony the chief officiating braiima^ turned to 
die assembled multitude and cried " Here is your king, O kurus—.for 
us, our king is [the gtidj Soma", At alf times die priestly class 
claimed many privileges in law. According to most orthodox sources 
die brahmans were exempt from execution, torture, and corporal 
punishment, die worst penalty that could be imposed on them being 
the humiliation of losing their topknot (p. ieo), followed by con¬ 
fiscation of propert)' and banishment. But the Siiirti of Katyayana 
allows tlie execution of a brahman for procuring abortion, tlie murder 
of a respectable woman, and the theft of gold, w hile die ArtkdSslra 
admits it for sedition, and also sanctions the branding of brahmans, (n 
The Little Clay Cart" the hero, tliough a braliniaij, is direatcncd with 
torture and sentenced to death, and there ts much other evidence that 
the bralimans did not always obtain the privileges which they claimed 
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Tn falmess to the Hindu legal sysierit, must note iliat it did not 
always work in favour of the brahman* Maiiu lays dowii that as the 
lx for theft the ^udra should pay a fine equal to eight tniies the 
J^lue of die stoleJT goods, while the yai^ya, k^atnya wid brahman 
.should pay sixteen, thirty-two, and sixty-four times the 
spectivcW* Tive upper classes were expect^ to follow higher 
!Sards of condueV dm the lower, and their thefts were corre- 

Jotr^r^ .her. were ote^rihueaU whkh rouU 
arbHrate disputes aiTd deal with minor crime. Hiese wen. th^ounc.la 
of viUaee.s ^tes and guilds, whose validity as jiyiicial bodies for 
their nienibers was fully mccognited in die tegd literature. T^y 
could punish offenders by fines and excommunicati^. the lat^ a 
very serious penalty indeed, and they protably played as import^t 
a Srt in die life of the community as did the king s courts. UrH 
fortunately we have little knowledge of their procedure. 


THE SECRET SERVICE 

Perhaps the least pleasant feature of political life in aiarient India 
was the espionage system. Tlic most detailed pictu re of the working 
of tliis secret service is given in the Artkasastra, whose author dev otes 
two chapters to its organization, and refers to it diroughout his 
treatise. 'Hie text visualizes a cotmiTy riddled from top to ^ttom 
with secret agents or spies. They were organized through ' insti- 
tiitps of espionage'' to which they delivered infoTtnation, someuines 
in cipher, wd from which they received their orders. Tliese institutes 
were not responsible for the wliole organization of espioi^c, how¬ 
ever for there were special spies, directly subordinate to die kmg or 
a high niiniiier. and employed to spy on the ministers th^nwely^ 

The spies might be recruited from any walk of life, and might be of 
eidier sex. Brahmans unable to make a living by tlieir learning, 
merchants fallen on evil days, barbers, astrologers, humble servitors, 
prostitutes, peasants^all might be enrolled as secret agents. A 
sDccial class of spy was the sair, an orphan trained from childhood 
fw the work, and usually masquerading as a holy-man or a t«Jrtune-* 
teller, two professions whose members were specially trustctl by the 
public and who might gain access to information winch others might 
find difficulty in obtaining. A further class was that of the dc^ 
perado, rEcruited from professional prize-fighters, whose mam duty 
was the assassination of those enemies of tlie king for whom a public 
trial was not expedient, but who also performed other secret deeds of 
daring and violence on behalf of his master. 
iO 
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iTie euicient [ndian seiTct ser^TCje lim Iriourred niudi criticistn* some 
of which is not wliolly fair. I^obably no government at any time has 
been able to function without secret agents of some sort, if only 
honest detectives for tlte suppression of crime, and every ancient 
civilization had its spies, tljough perhaps not so thoroughly organized 
as in tJie s^tem of the ArthaiSttfu. Tlie ancient Indian spy system 
was not quite comparable to the secret political police of some modem 
states, since its function was by no means confined to the suppression 
of criticism and sedition, arid it was looked on not as a mere macchia- 
vellian instrument for msmtaining power, but as an integral part of 
the state machinery. 

Certainly one ^ the spy's chief duties was protecting the king's 
power. He sought out sedition, whether in the bmthel or in the 
palace of the crown-priiKC. He ser\‘ed as agent provocateur, to test 
the loyalty of high ministers, generab, and judges. In the territory 
of enemies, whether potential or actual, he not cmly obtained informa¬ 
tion mi the strength and plans of the enemy kltig, but encouraged 
sedition, and plotted the assassination of the enemy king and his 
ministers. He also acted as a detective for the suppression of crime. 
For this purpose he frequented taverns, brothels and gambling dcn.s 
in disguise, listened to the cmiversation of men in tlieir cups, and 
carefully watched tliose who seemed abnormally affluent. 

But he had also otlier duties of a more positive character. He was 
ati important means of keeping a finger on the pulse of public opinion. 
In the story of Rama (p, ‘Haf) it is a spy who informs the king that his 
subjects suspect Slta's chastity, llie secret senicc, in fact, kept die 
king in touch with his people, It was also a means of maintaining 
tlie king’s popularity, One of the spy's duties was to spread stories 
favourable to the king, to praise him in public, and to argue with those 
who criticized the adminiatratton. There la no reason to bcliev'e that 
mild criticism of the king or his administration was normally punished. 
Tlie ancient Indian secret service might no doubt, in tlie Jiands of an 
unjust king, be a very evil thing, but under a just administration It 
had positive and useful function.^!, and was not a mere uistrumcnt of 
rcpre5.<iioii. 


MJNOU MtLiTARTSH 

The rule of law in personal, family and class relations was a 
fundamental element of ancient Indian thought, but in tlie sphere of 
International affairs there was no real conception of its possibility, 
A few etiligbtcned people recognized the evil effects of the warfare 
which afflicted the Indian sub-continent during most of its history, but 
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their message was generally unheard. A^oka was perhaps tlie only 
aiicieriE Indian king ^lio finally broke witli the tradUion of aggres¬ 
sion, though liis spirit can perhaps be heard in certain passages 
in Buddhist texts, ajid matiy ordinary' people mmt have edioed his 
sentiments. Nevertlieless, positive condemnations of war are rare 
in Endian literature. 

In one story the Buddha himself Is depicted as intervening in a 
tribal war between die &kyas amJ their neighboura the Koliyas, and 
persuading die contestants to come to terms. In die beautiful 
DhtinjmafHjda^ on early collection of fiuddiiist versCp we read i 

Victoiy breeds hatred^ 
for the conquered sleep in sorrow; 
above victory or defeat 

die calm man dwells in peace.*!* 

Buddhism was specially popular witli die mercantile classes, who stood 
to lose much from constant w arfare, and the passing and rare references 
to die evils of war in Buddhist texts may in part represent die mild 
protest of the vaiiyas against die continual campaigning which in ter¬ 
fered widi dieir trading ventures* In any ease war was generally 
accepted as a normal activity of the statc^ even by Buddhist kings. 
The doctrine of non-violence* which in medieval India had become 
Tp'ery mfluentlaJp and had made most of the respectable classes 
vegetarian^ w^as never at this time taken to forbid w'ar or capital 
punishment. It was only in modem times that Mahatma Gindhf 
reinterpreted it in this sense. 

The intense militarism of ancient India did not lead to die building 
of a permajicnt empire over the whole sub-continent. In tliis respect 
the early history of India contrasts strikingly w^ith that of Chinp, 
where* from the 3rd century a.c., a single empire wa^ the rule, and 
division the exception. In India the Mauryas succeeded in creating 
a unified empire for a century, and in the heyday of the Guptas much 
of North India w as under one hand, but wdth these exceptions numer-^ 
ous factors prevented die unification of the recognized cultural unit 
of Bharatavar^, which so many ambitious monarchs desired* 

One of these factors was the mere size of the land, but the Chinese 
emperors conquered equal difficulties. Another reason for the failure 
of Indian empire builders was that, for all the wise counsel of the 
Artkaidstra^ no king of India was able to develop a bureaucracy 
capable of functioning without a strong guiding hand; in China the 
examination system and the ethics of Confucius ensured that those 
in charge of affaira w'ould usually be men of character and intellect. 
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if rather pedantic and conservative. But the main factor which pre¬ 
vented the unification of India was the martial tradition itself. 

For the post-Mauryaii king the idea of empire was something ver^' 
difi'erent from that to which die West is accustomed. According to 
the Arthaiastra diere are three types of conquest: rigliteous conquest, 
conquest fur greedy ainl demoniac conquest. “ The hrsi was conquest 
ui VL'hich the defeated king was forced to render homage and tribute, 
after whkii he or a member of his family was reinstated as a vassal. 
The second was victory" in which enormous booty was demanded and 
large portions of enemy territorj' annexed. Tlie tliirxl involved the 
political annihilatiori of the conquered kingdom and its incorporation 
in that of the victor. The two latter types are generally disapproved 
of by all sources except the Arlha^aslra. Thus the MaAabfmrata 
declares: 

A king should not attempt 
TO gain the earth unrighteously, 
for who reveres tlic king 

wiu) wins unrighteous victory! 

Uruighteotis conquest is impennaiient, 
and does not lead to heaven/ ‘*5 

The idea of'"righteous conquest” or ^^conquest according to the 
the Sacred Law may liave developed among tlie Aryans soon after 
their occupation of North India, as an expression of their solidarity 
against the dark-skinned natives. It is evident^ though not ex¬ 
plicitly stated, in later Vedic literature. Tlie kings of Magadha, from 
Bimbisara onwards, ignored it, and annexed territoty- without com- 
piuictiont hut the doctrine that war should be waged for gloiy^ and 
liomage rather than sordid aims such as wealth and power grew' in 
importance w^ith the fall of the Mauryas* and was accepted by the 
medieval quasi-feudal order. ‘"Demoniac conquest" still took place 
from time to time, notably under the Guptas^ but ‘'righteous con¬ 
quest*' was die ideal which Hindu kings were expected to follow, and 
it is evident that diey usually did. War became the sport of kings— 
a sport w^hich was often very profitable and always very serious, in 
which the shame of defeat might ivell only be expunged by .sukide, 
but a sport nevertheless. The Peninsula, inheriting a fierce Dravi- 
dia:i tradition never completely submerged by Aryan influence^ Jiad 
a more realistic approach: here conquest with annexation was more 
common, as well as ruthles5ne.sfi towards captives and non-coni^ 
batants, but even the South was not unaffected by the ideal of the 
"righteous conquest ”. 
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In most of the texts on statecraft we read of die "six Instruments 
of policy" {sddgunyay- peace, war, ^vaiting for die enemy to strike 
the first blow, attack, alliance^ and "double policyor makuig peace 
w'Uh one enemy and continnbig war with another;* iTie Ibt is a stock 
one, and gives a further example of the delight of the Indian theorist 
in pedantic classification, but it is neverdicless significant. Peace is 
only one of the six categories; the others are aspects of war in all its 
branches. Tlie Jrthaiastra quotes an earlier authority, Vatavyadlhi* 
as disagreeing with the sixfold classification, and maintaming t at 
statecraft involved only two aspects, peace and vvar,®^ Of this view 
the text .ctrongly disapproves; pacific relations are straightforward 
and obvious, while war is complex and highly developed. It is 
significant that one of the words commonly used for enemy * has 
the simple primary meaning of "'other". 

At all times conquest was tlic chief ambition of the Indian kmg. 
Even Aioka. w ho abjured aggressive war, did not give up the hope of 
cxinquest (p* 54). The position is succinctly put by the ArlkaJJstra: 
'*Thc king w'ho is weaker than "the other^ should keep the peace, he 
who is stronger should make war* Tlie same aphorism 
peated in many other sources^ in slightly varying forms, but a di er- 
ence of attitude is apparent as we leave the Mauiyan recollections of 
tlie AHhaJastra for the later texts, the outlook of whkh reflects 
memories of die later Vedk age, adapted to the often aiurdiic con¬ 
ditions of the period between the Maury as and Guptas* 

For the earlier source war is a "coiitJiiuation of policy by other 
means". Its purpose is not glory, but wealtli and power, aiid the 
passage w'c hav'e quoted, defining the three types of conquest^ is, we 
believe, either a sop to conventional doctrine or a later interpolation, 
for it is incomsistent with the tenor ot the book. Tlie whole work is 
wTitten for a king who aspires to become an emperor on the Mawyait 
model, and such a king is not advised to embark on war lighUv. Ttiere 
are many other ways of gaining pow^eTp intrigue and assassination 
among tlieiib and these should always W resorted to In preference to 
w ar, wliich should only be Itxiked on a$ a last resort. If a king suffers 
decisive defeat lie must submit, in the hope that he will ^ allowed to 
retain his tlirone as a vassal and ultimately again achieve independence 
and conquer his former overlord. Hic Ariftuiaslrd says nothmg 
about fair play in battle, and evidemly looks on conquest of the de¬ 
moniac variety as die most profitable and advisable. Though in one 
passage, not in keeping witli the main tenor of tlie w'ork, it suggests 
allowing the conquered king to remain as a vassal, it ends on a note 
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of humanitarian iraperialiBin. ITic vktor must do everything in fiis 
power to conctliate the conquered peoples if their economy has 
suffered badly from the war, taxes must be remitted; ministers of the 
defeated king must be won rounds and law and order restored a$ 
quickly as possible; when in the conquered country the king should 
wear local dress and follow local customs. Evidently, from the point 
of view' of the ArthaJdslra, the mam motive of war Is gain and the 
building up of a great empire. 

TJ^e more ortiiodox texts, how'ever, take a different point of view. 
Here the major motive of war is glory, not gain^ War is not merely 
a means to an end, but jiart of the warrior^s dh&tma, and good for its 
owTi sake* As soon as a king has established himself on die throne he 
should» as a matter of course, attack ht* neighbours. Rules of fair 
fighting are laid down, which are not heard of in the Arthaidstra. 
For the later sources, such as Manu, a haule was ideally a gigantic 
tournament w ith many rules: a warrior fighting From a chariot might 
not strike one on foot; an enemy in flight, wounded or asking quar¬ 
ter might not be slain; the lives of enemy soldiers who bad lost their 
weapons w'cre to be respected ; poisoned weapons were not to be 
used. Homage and not annexation was tlie rightful fruit of victory. 

These rules were not always keptp The heroes of the 
rata infringe tlietn many times, even at the behest of their mentor 
Kr^a, and the infringements are explained and pardoned by recourse 
to casuistical arguments of expediency and necessity. Tlie rules of 
war could only he maintained strictly by a king certain of vktor)' or 
certain of defeat. Where chances were narrow the claims of self- 
preserv'ation inevitably made themselves felt. But the chivalrous 
rules of warfare, probably based on very old tradition, and codified 
in their present form among the martial pcoplc.s of Western India in 
post-Mauryan times, must have had some effect in mUigating the 
harshness of war for combatant and non-combatant alike, it is 
doubtful if any other aiKient civilization set such humane ideals of 
warfare. 

Together widi tJiese rules* the later texts introdm^e the conception 
of military' honour, whicli is not found in the realistjc 
except in the form of propganda to maintain the morale of the troops^ 
night is the deepest of shames; the soldier slain in flight incurs the 
gtillt of his lord, and suffers proportionarely in the after-life, but the 
soldier slain while fighting to tiie last passes straight to heaven. 
Such ideals culminated in the jaukar^ the final liolocau.<5t w^tich was 
the fate of many a medieval Rajput king, with his family and body¬ 
guard, the women and children buniing alive in the inner diambers 
of the fort while the men fought to tlie last on the battlements. 
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TImj live dog was no loiiger thought to be better than the dead lion, 
in so far as the spirit of the Epira permeated Hindu life. But the 
ArtIuiMstra was not wholly forgotten, and not every king of medieval 
India was willing to sacrifice himself ajid his family when defeat 
stared him in the face. As well as kings who resisted the Muslim in¬ 
vaders to the last there were many who tried to buy them oft, and 
who retained diminished kingdoms under the suzerainty of the hated 

Mlfccha, . 

In this political dtmate it is not surprising that inter-state relations 
were of the most macchiavelUan chafiicter. The basic CQrK:epl which 
governed the relations of one king with anoUier the doctrine of 
the "cireles” (manrfafe), which, like many other concepts, was 
pedantically elaborated by the theorists on statecraft. The king 
on whose territory the circle is centred is known as he who 
desires conquest" The king whose territory adjoiiw 

that of the would-be craiqucror is "tlic enemy" (iirt)—" when he is 
in trouble he must be attacked, when he has little or no help he may 
be uprooted, otherwise he must be harassed and weakened Be¬ 
yond the enemy lies " the friend" {nilra) the natural ally of the con¬ 
queror. So far the system of cireles is simple and obvious, but the 
dieorists enlarged it'further. Beyond the friend is "tlie enemy a 
friend" {arimitra), aid beyond him "the friend's friend" (mitra- 
mitra). The opposite frontier of the conqueror's kingdom provides 
a further series of potential foes and allies, the heelseiior (^tryw 
gruAj), who is an ally of the conqueror's enemy and is liable to attack 
him in the rear, the "defender” or rearw'ard friend the 

heelseizer's ally (pSrfm’grakaiSra). and the reanvard friend’s fnend 
{SJ!rajiii.is3ra)' Tlic main purport of this enumeration is clear-^ 
king's neighbour is his natural enemy, while the king ^yond his 
neighbour is lus natural ally. Tlie working of this principle can 
be seen throughout the history of Hindu India in the temporary 
alliances of two kingdoms to accomplish the encirclement and 
destruction of the kingdoms between them. 

In such conditions diplomatic relations were not thoroughly organ¬ 
ized, and there is no evidence of a system of permanent ambassadors. 
Relations between one court and another were maintained by envoys 
(d'em), who resided at tlie court to which they were sent only while 
transacting the business in liand. As in most civlUzatlons, the person 
of the envoy was inviolable, and a king slaying an envoy was thoug t 
to be reborn in hell with all his councillors. 

Megasthenes states that peasants would till their fields peacefully, 
even when a bat lie was raging nearby, but this is probably 
mistlc a generalization. Devastation of the crops to w'ea en t e 
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enemy was quite legitimate Roccixling to the textbooks* and, although 
there was a strong feeling that the lives of non-cornbatsmU should be 
respected* this rule was not always kept. In any casej except in 
favoured times and localities the peasant could never feel wholly safe 
from raiders, and, though the whole^sale sacking of cities was not 
cximrnon in ancient India^ the towtisman could rarely feel altogether 
secure against the looting and exactions of enemy CMxrupatlon. Con¬ 
ditions in Hindu Indk were not unlike those in medieval EuropCt 
where there was a broad and recognized cultural unity accompanied 
by inter-state anarchy resulting in perpetual warfare. In Europe, 
however, the well-organized and centralized Roman Church often 
acted as a pacifying element in the situation; in India Hinduism, 
which had no all-embraLing super-national organisation^ ratlier 
encouraged inter-state anarchy by incorpuratmg many martial 
traditions into die Sacred I^w. 

MtHTARY OHGANiZATLOS AND TECMStgUE 

The ancient Indian army contained more than one type of soldier* 
and troops are sometimes classified into six categorie*^: hereditary 
troops, forming the backbone of the army; tnercenaties; troops pro¬ 
vided by corporations (ihfwj); troops supplied by subordinate allies: 
deserters from the enemy; and wHd tribesnien* used for guerilla fight¬ 
ing in hill and jungle. Of this list the third category is obscure, but 
it perhaps refers to the private armies, maintained by merchant guilds 
for the protection of their caravans and trading posts* which might be 
loaned to the king. In medieval Ceylon the corporation of Malabar 
merchants called Manigrams (p, SSS), like the Honourable Company 
in 18th century India, became an important and ofien a decisiv'e factor 
in the island *s politics through its private army^ The fierce mer¬ 
cenaries of Kerala (Malabar) and Karnata (Mysore) found ready 
employment in the armies of many Indian and Sinhalese kings througlj- 
out the Middle Ages* 

Of the four great classes the ksatriya was tlie warrior par excel¬ 
lence, and no doubt most of the hereditary troops considered them¬ 
selves to belong to this class, but all classes took part hi war. 
BriLhmans holding high militar}’ rank are mentioned in the Epics and 
in many medieval Lnscriptions, ^nd their participation in war is ex¬ 
pressly permitted in some texts. Tlie lower orders fought also^ 
usually as auxiliaries or siibordinatesp but the late textbook on polity 
ascribed to Sukra lays down that the highest military' posts* even to 
that of generah may be filled by ^Odras or outcastes.^* 

In the early Vedic period all free men were no doubt liable to 
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military service by tribal custom, but, with the strangtiiiening of caste 
Ideas, tlie liability vanished In most parts of India. There is no evi¬ 
dence of general conscription in any major Indian kingdom from the 
Mauryas onwards, though the ArtiiaSasira mentioris villages which pr^ 
vided troops in lieu of taxes, and such villages of warriors existed in 
the quasi-fcudal Middle Ages; the martial character of the tribes of 
N.-W. India, Rajasthan, and parts of tlie Western Deccan, seems to 
have altered little from the earliest times, despite numerous invasions 
and clianges of overlord, and survives to the present day; among such 
people most able-bodied men took part in war. 

Tile traditional divisions of the Indian army were four: elephants, 
cavalry, chariots, and infantry; some sounce.'i add other categories, 
such as navy, spies, pioneers, and commissariat, to br’mg the total up 
to six or eight. Of the,se elements the most important, from the point 
of view of contemporaty theory, was the first. , n uu- 

Elephants trained for war arc first mentioned In the Buddhist 
scriptures, where it is said tliat king Bimbisara of Magadlia owned a 
large and efficient elephant corps. They were trained wTth gi^at 
care and attention, and, marching in the van of tJie army, acted ratlier 
like tanks in modem warfare, breaking up the enemy's ranks and 
smashing palisades, gates, and other defences (p. 457f) ; a line of 
elephants might also act as a living bridge for crossing shallow nvers 
and streams. Elephants were often protected by leather amiour, and 
their tusks tipped with metal spikes. The Chinese traveller Sung 
YUn. who visited the kingdom of tlie Huijas in the early 6th century, 
speaks of fighting elephants with swords fastened to their trunks, 
w'ith which they wrouglit great carnage, but there is no confirmation 
of this practice in other sources. As well as tlie maiiout tlie elephant 
usually carried two or three soldiers, armed with bows, javelins and 
long spears, and advanced with a small detachment of footmen to de¬ 
fend it from attack. 

The great reliance placed on elephants by Indian tacticians w^as, 
from the practical point of view, unfortuiiate. Though fightmg 
elephants might at first strike great terror in an invading a^y un¬ 
used to thetn, they were by no means invincible. Just as the Romans 
found means of defeating the elephants of Pyrrhus and Hanriiba , so 
Greeks, Turks, and other invaders soon lost their fear of the brfian 
fighting elepiiant. Even tlie best trained elepliant was demoralised 
comparatively easily^ especially by fire, when ovejrcome y 
wotild infect Its fellowSj, until a whole squadron of efepliants* trumpet¬ 
ing in terrorj would turn from the battle^ throw the riders* and iramp e 
the troops of its ow n side. Tlie pathetic Indian faith in the elepliants 
fighting qualities was mherited by the Muslim conquerors, who, ter 
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a few generations in India, became almost a$ reliant on elephants as 
tiie Hindus, and suffered at the liands of armies without elephants in 
just the same way. 

Cavalry, tliough important, was not up to tlie standard of that of 
many other early peoples, and the W'eahness of their cavalry was an 
iniponatit factor in tlie defeat of Indian armies attacked by invaders 
from the North-West; the decisive victory of Alexander over Fonts in 
3£6 B.c. and titat of Muliammad of Gho'r over Pfthvlraja in a.d. 119s 
were both largely due to superior, more mobile, cavalry. Mounted 
archers were a special danger to Indiati armies, 

The chariot as a vehicle of war disappeared soon after the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era. In the Vedic period it was die 



Fig. X. —^Royal Warriors (after a terracatta plaque from Ahicchatri, U.P. 
e. 6tli century a.d.J 

major fighting arm, and it retained this importance tti the Epic 
stories. The ArthaJSstra and other evidence allows that In Mauiyan 
times it was still widely used in war, and early sculpture depicts a 
few fighting chariots; but by Gupta times die chariot was! itde more 
than a means of transport. Tlie light two-iiorscd chariot of the 
Vedic period, canying only a driver and a warrior, developed into a 
larger and more cumbrous vehide. Four-horsed chariots are men¬ 
tioned by classical sources, and are depicted at S^ichi and eLsewhere, 
w'lth Jiorses yoked abreast, and carrying four men. 

There are several references to ships being used for militaiy pur¬ 
poses, but little evidence that Indian kings had a real conception of the 
value of sea-power, or naval warfare. Ships were chiefly used for 
conveying troops, usually along the great Indian rivers; but tlie 
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Calukya king Pulake^in II employed a ruvy to besiege Pun, not far 
from the modern Bombay (p. 5I i. n)t and the two great Cfila k^mga, 
Rajarlja I and lUijendra I (p. 75), developed a positive maniime 
policy and evidently had a regular navy. The Sinhalese conqueror 
Parakrama Baiu I (p. T5) is said to have invaded Burma by sea. 
Ships of war were used to put down tiie many pirates who mfested tlw 
Indian Ocean, and Arab writers of the Middle Ages show that the 
petty chiefs of the West Coast themselves oi^anircd pirate fleets! 
but,'with the cjtoeption of the Colas, it is doubtful if any Indian king 
possessed a navy in the modem sense. 

Tlic infantry,' though little mentioned in the texts, must at aU 
times have been the real backbone of the army. An £Htc ^rpa^ sort 
of Pretorian Guard, existed in most kingdoms. In the medict^ 
South this royal guard was pledged to defend the king s person to me 
death and its loyalty was confirmed by a ceremonial meal eaten with 
the king on his atwssion. The privilege of eating with the king wn^ 
ferred on the guardsmen a sort of nobility, and they are mentioned by 

Marco Polo as "Companiorw of Honour". 

The Arthaiastrd envisages a corps of physicians to care for the 
wounded, ready in the rear witii drugs, bandages, and other equip¬ 
ment, The existence of such a corps, and of a staff of horse and ele¬ 
phant doctors atiaciied to the army, is confirmed by other screes, 
'Die same text mentions tlie employment of women to cook for the 
troops in the rear of the battle. 

According to most theorists tlie basic unit of the Indi^ ^iiy was 
the patti, a sort of mixed platoon consisting of one elephant, one 
chariot, three horses, and five foot-soldiers. Three of these consti¬ 
tuted a ienamukha, tlircc senSmukhas a gtdma, on up to 

"complete army" of 21.870 partis. The exaggerated 

precision of this list is mother example of the pedm^ which 
most ancient Indian writing on practical matters, and there is no good 
evidence that the army was regularly divided in this way. with all 
arms Intermixed. Other sources speak of commands rising in units 
of ten. and the Artka^astra mentions a unit consisting of 45 chariots. 
+S elephants, 925 horses, and 675 footmen; five of these detachments 
formed a full batUe array (lamatyuha), resembling the Homan le^on 
in sire. Tlie ArtAa^itra allows wide variation in these nuntoers 
according to the availability of resources and the requirements of the 

situation. , , 

Tlie Indian army was usually a very large one. 
jitate that the force* of the last N^itda ktng consisted o 2^ 
cavalry', 2*000 chariots, 200,000 footmen, and a number of elephants 
variously given as 3,000. 4,000, or 6,000. Plutarch records tJiat 
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Candragupta Maurva overran tridia with 600,000 men. Hsiian Tsang 
states that Har$a had 5,000 elephants, a0,000 cavalrj^, and 50,000 
footmen at tlie beginning of his career, which were increased to 
60,000 elephants and ]00,000 cavali^’ at the lieight of lits power. The 
Oth-century Arab traveller A1 Mas'QdT says that the Pratihara king 
Mahendrapala Iiad four armies of 600,000 men each, while die Cola 
king Rijaraja I is said to have invaded the kingdom of the Caiukyas 
with an army of 000,000. All this evidence is far from reliable, but 
it i-s noteworthy that estimates of the size of medieval armies are con¬ 
siderably larger than those of armies of the earlier period, and this 
may bear some relation to fact, t'ully mobilised, and including 
auxiliaries and non-combatants, it is not impos.sible tliat the total 
fighting force of a larger medieval kingdom numbered well over a 
million. 

According to Megastlienes tlie Maury an army was organized under 
a committee of thirty, divided into sub-conimittees which controlled 
the co^s of infantry, cavalry, cliariots, elephants, navy, and com¬ 
missariat. This system seems to be modelled on Megasthenes’ de¬ 
scription of the city goverriment of Pataliputm (p. lOS), arid is not 
confirmed by any other source. The Arthaiastra describes the army 
a,s organized under a number of superintendents, with a general 
at tlie head of all military affairs, Mcdie\-al armies often 
had numerous generals, with a "great general" {rndhUsenSpati) in 
supreme command. Ttie general was always a very important figure 
in the realm, and often a member of the royal fsmil}'. He took orders 
direct from the king, who was expected to take command in major 
engagements, even when aged. Kings often fought in the van of the 
battle, but the cautious ArtfuAasfra advises them to direct operations 
from the rear. Below' tlie general were numerous captains (itajaia, 
who, in the medieval period, often approximated to a 
feudal nobility. Regiments, divisions, and squadrons were recognized 
by distinguishing standards, and often had a definite corporate life. 
In medieval South India we hear of the troops of a regiment subscrib¬ 
ing to a fund for the dependants of a comrade killed in battle, and 
there are records of religious donations made by regimental sub- 
siTiption. 

The arms of ancient India were not appreciably difi'eretit from those 
of other early civilizations. Efforts have been made by some scholars, 
not all of them Indian, to show that firearms and even flying 
machines were known, but this is certainly not the case, ITie one 
clear reference to firearms occurs in Sukra, which is late medieval 
and the passage in question is probably an interpolation of Mughai 
times, “llie mysterious and magical weapons of the Epics, slaving 
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hundreds at a blow and dealing fire and death all around them, must 
be the products of the poet's imagination. If India had had fireaitm 
her Greek, Chinese and Arab visitors would certainly have recorded 
the existence of such wonders, and also, a fortiori, of die mai^elbus 
aerial pavilions described in the JiamSyana, early Tamil texts, and 
elsewhere, ttie making of which was quite beyond the technical 
ability of any ancient ci\^li^at^on. 

In fact the Indians possessed tlie ancient world's equipment of 
artillery—ballistas (not knowTi before Maury-an times), battering 
rams and other siege engines. The inspiration for the wonderful 
weapons of the poets may have come from the incendiary missiles, 
fireballs, hre-arrowa and the like, which were a special feature 
of Indian military equipment, though disapproved of as unfair by 
the Smrti writers, 'fhe ArtkaMstra especially stresses the value 
of incendiarism in war, and even suggests the use of birds and 
monkeys to carry fire to the enemy’s rooftops. It gives brief for¬ 
mula; for tlie composition of inBammable material, which are clear 
enough to show that this was not gunpowder. 

The usual Indian bow in Mauryan times was some five or six feet 
long, and often made of bamboo; it shot long cme arrows. According 
to classical accounts it was a very powerful Instrument, which was 
rested on the ground and steadied w'ith one foot, but the bows of 
the few' archers show'it in early sculpture are raised from the ground. 
Poisoned arrows were known and used, though condemned in reli¬ 
gious texts. The less cumbersome composite bow’, often made of 
horn Uaraga), was also known, and became more popular in later 
times. Swords were of variomi types, the most dangerous being the 
niftrim/j, a long two-handed slashing sword. I^cs and javelins 
were among the usual equipment of the Indian soldier, including a 
special long lance (tonmru) used in fighting from the backs of ele¬ 
phants, Iron maces and battle-axes were also used. Terracotta 
slingstonei have been found in the remaiiis of the Indus cities, and the 
sling was used in later times, though it does not seem to have been 

an important weapon. , , i 

The warriors depicted in early sculpture (pL XXIV) are only 
lightly defended with armour, but the use of annour of metal or 
leather developed as a result of the influx of invjiders from the Norih- 
West, and in the hfiddlc Ages coate of mail became more usual, to¬ 
gether with armour for horses and elephants. Shields of bent cane 
covered with leather, or of metal, w'ere regularly used, sonietimes 
protecting the whole body. Helmets are not often depicted until the 
Middle Ages, and it would seem that the Indian soldier relied mainly 
on the thick folds of his turban to protect his head. 
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Fort]ficatio{] was an important branch of military science^ but 
nearly all the fortresses of pre-Muslim India have been so developed 
anti adapted in later times that they no longer give a true picture of 
ancient Indian military architecture- An important exception is the 
long wall of rougb-h^n stone protecting the site of the ancient 
Rajagrha, the capital of filmbisSra of Magadha, which probably dates 
back to the Buddha's day. Another example is SiSupalgarh in 
Orissa, where a small section of the city wall daring from pre-Gupta 
times, has recently been excavated, h was a workmanlike brick wall, 
set on on earthwork and probably surrounded by a moat. 

The ideal durga, or fonihed city, as described in the Arthasistra. 
was circled by three very wide moats, within which was an earthwork, 
covered with spiny shrubs, and surmounted by a wall thirty-six feet 
high, with numerous square towers and roofed balconies for ardiera. 
With this may be compared Megasthenes' description of the defences 
of Pataliputra, which is said to have had a mighty wooden wall, with 
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Fig, xi.—A Siege ffrom a relief at Slnclil. e, beginning of Christian era) 

S70 towers and fi4 gates. The ArtkaiSstra advises against the use of 
wood for fortificatiojis, owing to its Siability to fire and rot, but arch- 
^logy bears out Megasthenes, for the remains of some of the gigantic 
timbers of the W'all of Maury an Pataliputra have been excavated near 
the modem PatnS. The defences of Si^upalgarh were certainly 
smaller and less elaborate (pi. Xid), 

Tlie most important surviving pre-Muslim fortress is Devagiri 
(modem Daulatabad), the capital of the Yadava kings of the Northern 
Deccan until its capture by the troops of Ala'-udnciln Kbaljl in 13 1 a. 
Tlie outer fortifications have mostly been replaced and developed by 
later Muslim rulers, but the citadel, on an almost inaccessible hill, 
(pi. tic), still contains the corridors cut by the Hindu kings through 
the solid rock, which were virmally the only means of reaching the 
summit, and are a memorial to tlie engineering skill of medieval india. 

In sieges the attackers relied mainly on close investment and the 
reduction of their enemy by starvation and thirst, but capture bv 
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Storm was not Yinheanl of, ami mining was regularly employed, Tlw 
word for a mine or tindergroumJ tunnel was mranga, borrowed 
from the Greek word oOpsyl, which had the same .'secondary 
meaning j from this we may infer that the Indiana learned something 
of siegecraft from the Greco-Bactriaii kings. 

The Indian arm}' was slow and ponderous. Vhe ArtksJSstra de^ 
dares that a good army can march two yojanos a day, while a bad 
armv only mamh one. Tlie yojana, like the medieval English league, 
is an uncertain measure of distance, varjing from four to ten miks; 
but internal evidence shows that the author of the Artha^xira had m 
mind a yojjma of about five miles. Thus a march of ten miles per day 
was the most tliai could be expected even of a well-organued 
efficient army. iTiis is not surprising, when we read of its complex 
and cumbrous organistation, 

'Ilie army dwelt in an enormous camp which was, m fact, a tern- 
porarv city, with royal quarters, quarters for the kmg s liarem, ^ 
for camp followers, merchants and prostitutes. Tlie king and bis 
chief officers took many members of tlieir families with them on cam¬ 
paign, including a representative selection of their ^^^es and 
cubines. and probably the lower ranks did likewise. The Rasirakuja 
king Amoghavarsa 1 (817-877) was actually bom m camp, whi e his 
father Govinda HI wa.s campaigning in the Vuidhyas. rins large 
body of norwiombatanLs not wholly subject to army discipline must 
have appreciably slowed the pace of the army ai itnpai 
efficiency'. One theorist disapproved of women in the camp, but 

it seems that his advice was rarely if ever follow^, 

Tire Arthaiditra envisaged strict discipline in the camp; n was ^ 
be thoroughly guarded and policed, and exit and entry ^ “ 
controlled by a rigorous system of passes. In fact it was probably less 
well organiicd than this soutite suggests, especially m later times, 
when the secret of detailed organiiaiion. winch the Matiry;^* 
sc.ssed and the Arthn^stra reflects, was largely lost- Baiia s vivid 
description of Harja's army striking camp (p- 44Sf) docs not suggest 
a very efficient quartermaster's department. 

Tlie Artka^astra gives much advice on the preliminanes of battle, 
but unfortunately says little on the actual conduct of the fig_tuig, or 
which we must turn to the exaggerated accounts of the Epics and 

other sources. , r.i 

Battle wa.s a great religious rite, the highest sacrifice of the warnor, 

and as such was not entered without proper preliminaries. 1 He 
and time of giving battle were chosen with great care by astrologera, 
whenever tills was possible, and purificatory rites , 

its eve. Before battle die troops were harangued by brahmans, and 
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by the kmg himself, and were encouraged with in-omises of booty and 
glor}', with die certainty of heaven for the slain. 

Tile ArthasSstta advises tlie employment of heavy infantry in the 
centre, with light infantry, chariots, and cavalry on the wings. Ttic 
elephants were generally concentrated in tlie centre, while the archers 
took up positions behind tlie spearmen. Descriptions of battles are 
usudly turgid, and overlaid with fanciful and supernatural elements; 
but it is clear that at most times great emphasis was placed on single 
combat between picked warriors. Though tlie mass gghting of the 
t^k and file must often have played a decisive part In the encounter, 
it is given little notice in tlie literary sources on w'hich we must de¬ 
pend. For tlie ordinary soldier courage and morale depended on the 
leader. Only the noble or the iljte warrior could be relied on to fight 
to the last, and tjiere is more than one account of an army fleeing in 
panic when its chief was killed or w’ounded. 

ITie ArthaSastra suggests that a price should be put on every 
enemy head, varying according to rank from twenty panas upwards; 
tills would not encourage die giving of quarter, but the massacre of 
prisoners was unusual, and it was verj- strongly deprecated in the 
Sm|Ti texts. Captives were usually released on payment of ransom, 
and those who could not pay, and these probably included most of 
the common soldiers, were enslaved; but their enslavement was 
usually temporary, and they were released when tlicy had paid their 
ransom by their labour. 

From these notes it w ill be .seen tliat inter-state relations and war 
were the weakest aspects of Indian |)olity. TJie kingdoms of medieval 
Hindu India, incapable either of empire building or of firm alliances, 
and maintaining enormous unwieldy armies which were continuously 
at war, indc^ produced their heroes, but they were quite incapable 
of witlistanding the Turks, whose military science was not over¬ 
burdened by pedantic theory or ancient tradition. 
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LAWS or CLASS AKO STAGE Of LJFE 

O FTES* ajid in many contexts we read of “the Dharam of class and 
stage of life" (^Tarniirarrta-^barma), which, in the golden age of the 
remote past, was self-evident and unmfHnged, but whicli is now 
vague, ntisundcrstood and partly forgotten, and which the brahmans 
interpret and the king preserves and enforces- The implication of 
this phrase is that Dharma is not the same for all. Tlierc is indeed a 
common Dharma, a general norm of conduct which all must follow 
equall)', but there is also a dharma appropriate to each class and to 
each stage in the life of the mdividual. The dharma of men of high 
birth is nut tliat of humbler folk, and the dhamia of the student is not 
that of the old man. 

This thoroughgoing recognition that men are not the same, and 
that there is a hierarchy of class, each with its separate duties and dis¬ 
tinctive way of life, is one of the most striking features of ancient 
Indiaji sociology. Criticism.? of tlie pretensions of the Itighcr classes 
were heard from time to time, and oqualitarian propositions were 
occasionally put fonvard, but in general iliis concept has held its 
ground from tlte end of the Pg Vedic period to the present day. 

THE FOUR GREAT CLASSES 

We have seen tliat by the end of the Rg Vedic period the fourfold 
division of society w'as regarded as fundamental, primeval, and 
divinely ordained ( p. SS). Hie four vanias of India developed out 
of very’ early Aryan class divisions, for some class stratification 
existed in many Indo-European communities, and arK'ient Iran had 
four piliras or classes, comparable in some respects to those of India. 
In India dass stratification grew' more rigid when, in the Vedic period, 
a situation arose rather like that prevailing in ^uth Africa today, 
with a dominant fair minority striving to maintain its purity and its 
supremacy over a darker majority. Tribal class-divisions hardened, 
and the dark-skinned aboriginal found a place only in the basement of 
the Aryan social structure, as a serf with few rights and many dis¬ 
abilities. Soon the idea of varna had become so deeply embedded m 
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the Indian tnmd iliat Its terminology w^as even used Tor the classifica¬ 
tion of precious commodities such as pearls, and useful materials like 
timber. Theoretically all Aiyans belonged to one of die four classes, 
with the exception of cliildren, ascetics and widows, who were out¬ 
side the system, 

Varna came to the Dravidian South comparatively latei for the 
earliest Tamil literature shows a society divided into tribal groups 
w ith little sense of the precedence of one over the other. Staxeeding 
centuries saw die gradual hardening of class, until SouUi Indian 
brahmans became even stricter in their ritual observances and the ur^ 
touchables even more debased than in die North, 

A sharp distinction was made between the three higher classes and 
the sildra. Hie former were twke-bom once at their natural 

birth and again at their initiation, when they were invested with the 
sacred thread and received into Aryan society* (p. J^Jf). The ^udra 
had no initiation, and was often not looked on as Aryan at all. "Hie 
fourfold division was Ln dieory functional. Manu^ lays down that the 
duty of the brihma^ is to study and teach, to sacrifice, and to give and 
receive gifts; the k^atrija nmst protect the people, sacrifice^ and 
study; the vaiiya also sacrifices and studies, but his chief function is 
to breed cattle^ to till the earth, to pursue trade and to lend money; 
the ^lidra's duty is only to serve the three higher classes—and ''it is 
better", Manu adds elsewhere^® ‘*to do one's own duty badly than 
another's weir*, ITiis epigram, elaborated ao beautifully in the 
BkagmMd Giid^ was the leading theme of most Indian social tiiought; 
for eju^h man tliere was a place bt society and a function to fulfil^ with 
its own duties and rights. 

'Fhis was t!ie ideal, but tliough in Uie Middle Ages it was perhaps 
approached^ it has never been wholly reached. Tlie precepts of die 
texts w^hich lay dowTt the law s for the conduct of the four classes were 
rarely fully carried out in practice;^ and were often blatantly kifringed. 
The textSj w hidi we have already discussed (p, 3 l^f), w ore written 
by brahmans and from the brahoianic point of view , and represent 
conditjoris as the brahinaps would have liked tliem U> be, Tlius It is 
not surprising that they claim the utmost honour for the priestly class 
and exalt it gbove measure. 

Tlie brahman was a great divinity in human form.® Hes spiritual 
power was such that he could Instantly destroy the king and his army, 
if they attempted to infringe his rights. In law he claimed great 
privileges (p. 120), and ui every respwt he demanded precedence, 
honour and w orship. Even die Buddhist scriptures, though they do 

• In Liter ttfxta die ttm wai otlcn Tor braiumm, but jtriedv 

it iippllcs U7 and VtuJyu also if tlity have been mlUmed, 
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not admit the more extravagaot brahmanical claims and regularlv 
exalt the ksatriva over the brahrnaip^ recognize his greatness, if he is 
pious and sincere. 

Hiese Buddhist sources show us types of brahmari* There 
^vere kanied bralunarjs, performing all the rites of the Arj'an and re¬ 
ceiving great respect; but tliere were also village brlhmams, who 
made much of their living by fortune-telling and sorcery* and who 
were less honoured. For all the rigidity of the class system the 
brahmans soon lost their racial puritj^ and it has even been suggested 
thatp as Ar 3 'an culture expaj^ded^ schools of aboriginal sorcerers and 
medicltie men managed to obtain a footing in the brahmanic order, 
just afl aboriginal chiefs were certainly assimilated to the warrior 
class. Tlius, it may well be, the proto-Hinduism of the Harappa 
culture was assimilated to tlie Aryan faith. 

Of professional priCsSts there w ere various types and classes—in the 
earliest times we read of the semi-legendary r^is, or seers* who com¬ 
posed the Vodic hymns, while the sacrificial ritual demanded a num¬ 
ber of priests (r^^) with specialized duties—^invokers (Aofr), cantors 
{udgdir)t and priests lo pcifomi the manual operations of the cere- 
niony {adhdryu). Tlie term brMmana meant originally "'one pos¬ 
sessed of brahman a mysterious magical force of the type widely 
known to nuxleni anthropologists by the Pol3tiesian vvord mana. It 
w‘as fir.st applied to the specially trained priest who superintended iht 
w hole sacrifice, and was ready to counteract with his magic spells any 
evil influence caused by minor errors of ritual. By the end of the 
Rg Vedic period the ternt was used for all members of the priestly 
class. 

Tliere were other divisions within the order. The brahmans of the 
later Vedic period were divided into exogamous sept$ {gtttra)^ a 
system which was copied in part by other classes aitd has survived to 
the present day (p. I53fr). Later the brahman class formed many 
castes, linked togetlier by endogamy and common practices. A 
further division was the iakha or branchy ba$ed on the recension of the 
Vedic texts accepted as authoritative by the family in question. 

C)ften the brahman lived under the patronage of a king or chief, 
and was provided for by grants of tax-free land, farmed by peasants, 
w ho would pay their taxes to the brahman instead of to the king: hut 
there vver^ also knd-owming brahma^* who cultivated large estates 
by hired labour or serk. The religious brahman might have a 
high post at court, and the purohita's* Importance in the state has 

• TJus term vrus exifiki^d to mean a family pnest, who ptifonued the m^y rites and 
£«t«inafTlei of Hinduism for a family or group of families, and hn survived In this feme 
to the preient day. 
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already been noted {p. JOO}. Other brahmans might earn a com¬ 
petence as teachers of tlie Veda, and of ottier branches of learning. 

At all times many brahmans led truly religious lives. Kalidasa's 
Sahmiaia gives a charming picture of a settlement of such pioua 
bralimat^, liv'uig .simply but not too austerely in huts in the forest, 
where even the wild deer were unafraid of the gentle liermitHS, and the 
woodland was forever perfumed with the fragrance of their sacred 
fires* Such brahman colonies were supported by the gifts of kings 
and chiefs and of the peasants of the neighbourhood. Other brah¬ 
mans became solitary ascetics, while in the ^fiddle Ages brahman 
monastic orders were founded * rather on the Buddhist model. 

But the varied religious activity of arN::ient India did not provide a 
livclihocHl tor more than a few of the brahmans. The Smrtj literature 
contains special sections on "'duty when in distress"" , 

which carefully deFine what a man may legitimately do when he can¬ 
not earn a living by the profession normally follow-ed by his class, and 
by these provisions brahma^ might pursue all manner of trades atid 
professions. Many were employed in important government posts, 
and several royal familieit were of brahman origin. Generally 
the lawbook.s disapprove of brahmaiiis engaging in agricultur^, 
bccau.se it inflicts injuiy on animals and insects, but this rule w^as 
often ignored. A brahman is forbidden to trade in certain con>- 
modities“among them cattle and other animals, slaves, weapons, 
and spirituous liquor—and his lending money at interest is also dis¬ 
approved of* though Manu^ allows him to lend at low interest to 
"wicked people"', by whom he probably means those who do not 
maintain Aryan rites. But though he kept tliese rules rigidivv a 
brahman would find many trades and professions open to him. 

Opinions differed as to w'hether a brahman engaged in a secular 
profession w as worthy of [he respect accorded to the practising mem¬ 
ber of his class, and no clear ruling is laid down, Manu, [he most 
autlioritative of the Smrtis, Is uncertain on this point, and in different 
parts of tl\e texi diametrically opposed views are given.® As far as 
can be gathered from general literature the special rights of the 
brahman were usually only granted to those who lived by sacrifice 
and teaching. Cirudatta, the poor brahman hero of the plav "'The 
Little Clay Cart'* (p. t^O), receixes scurfy treatment at the fiands of 
the court, probably because be \$ a brahman by birth only, and not by 
profession. 

For all his prestige, the brahman was often the butt of satire. 
Even in the the croaking of frogs at die beginning of the 

rainy season is compared to the monotonous reciting of the priests 
though here no sarcasm may be Intended. But there can be no other 
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explanation of a remarkable passage in the early CMndngyii Upani^ 
which describes a vision of the sage Vaka Dalbhya, wherein dogs 
move round in a circle^ each holding the tail of the preceding dog in 
Its moutlif '"just as the priests do when about to sing praises and 
then, repeating the very sacred syllable Om^ tliey sing: ""Om! let us 
call Omi let us drink I Cm! may the gods Vanma, Prajapati and 
Savitf bring us food!" Another early reference to the gluttony of 
brahniaiL^ occurs in the /Hlar^a Bnlkma^d^^ in an interesting passage 
which describes die other three classes from the point of view of tlie 
warrior: here the brahniari is "*a receiver of gifts, a drinker of soma, 
an cater of food* to be expelled at wiir*. Tlie vidii^tiAat the fool of 
Sanskrit drama (p. 00 jp an amiable but gluttonous figure of fun. Is 
in\ariably a brahman. 

There are^ however, few' frontal attacks on briilinianical preten¬ 
sions, cx'cn in the literature of t)^e Buddhists, who came nearest to an 
antt-brahmanical point of view^; but one brief Buddhist tract, the 

Diamond Needle" (/ii/mjiiff), ascribed to Aivagho^a, of the 1st or 
12nd century a-d., attacks the claims of the priesthood, and indirectly 
the whole class system, with vigorous dialectical skiih Tlie claim!! 
of die brill 11100 werej in fact, often ignored, and not wholly un¬ 
challenged. 

Tlie second class was the ruling one;, whose members w'ere in the 
Vedic period called ri^anja, and later ksairija. The theoretical dutj' 
of the k^atriya was "protection", w hidi included fighting in war and 
governing in peace (p. SSf). In early times he often claimed pre¬ 
cedence over the brahman: this claim is implklt in the Aiiareya 
BrJhmaaa passage which we have quoted, the inclusion of wliich in a 
brahmanical scripture is hard to account forp According to Buddhist 
tradition, in times when the brahmans are the highest class Buddhas 
are horn in thatclass^ while when k^atriyas are the highest iliey are 
bom as k^atriyas. The historical Buddha was a k^atrlya, and his 
followers evidently had few doubts about class priorities. VMiere the 
names of the four classes are mentioned together in the Pali scriplures 
that of tlie ksatriya usually conies first. 

A strong king was always a check on bralimajiic pretensions, just 
as the brahmans were a check on the pretensions of the king* Tradi¬ 
tion speaks of many anti-brahmanical kings who came to evil ends, 
and the legend <if Paraiiirama, wlio destroyed the w hole k^atriya dass 
for its impiety (p* 303), must contain a recollection of fierce strife 
between the two classes in pre-Buddhist times. After the Maury^an 
period tlie brahmantheoretical position was established througliout 
most of India, but the ksatriya was in fact still often his equal or superior* 
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The martja] class of ancient India^ from great emperors to petty 
chiefs, was recruited from all races and ranks* and all the invaders of 
India dowii to tlie coming of the Muslims were given a place in the 
social order m tlus Manu* describes the warlike peoples on the 
fringes of Aryan civilization, including the Greeks (JlsraMj, the 
Scyths and the ParthJans ts ksatriyas who had 

fallen from grace titrough their neglect of the Sacred f-aw, but who 
could be received once more into the Aryan fold by adopting the 
orthodox way of life and performing appropriate penitential sacri¬ 
fices- This provision might be applied to almost any conquering 
people, and the Rajputs, in later times the k^atriyas par 
were no doubt largel}' descended from such invaders k 

Tlie ksatnyas claimed ajid received certain privileges, lliey con¬ 
tinued old customs not in keeping with orthodoxy, with such per¬ 
sistence that the brahmanic lawgivers w'ere forced to give them legal 
sta 1 us. Thus marri age by capture waa permitted to the ksatriy a* a$ were 
the clandestine liaison and tlie svayajrwarat at which a girl chose her 
husband from among the assembled suitors (p. len)* Like the 
brahmans, they did not always live by fulfilling their ideal function. 
The rules of apad-d/iarma applied to tliem alsOp and ttiere are many 
records of men of warrior stock becoming merchants and craftsmen. 

In Vedic times the or mercantile class* though entitled to 

the senices of the priesthood and to the sacred thread of initiation* 
was but a poor third to the brahmans and k^atriyas. In the Aiianya 
Brdhmana passage to which we have referred the vai^ya is described 
as '" paying tribute to anotlier, to be lived on by another, to be op¬ 
pressed at willOther passages in early brahmanic literature show' 
him aa a w^retched and down-trodden cultivator or petty merchant* 
w'ho is of no interest to his betters except as a source of profit- 

According to Majiu^“ the special duty of the vaisya was keeping 
cattlep which were made over to his charge at tlie creation of the 
world. Tlie class evidently originated in the ordinary peasant tribes¬ 
man of the Fieda^ but long before the lawbook ascribed to Manu 
was composed it had many other activities. The ^udras* the humblest 
of the four classes* had by now taken to agriculture, and Manu admits 
many otlier legitimate vai^ya occupations besides cattle rearing and 
farming. The ideal vaiSya has expert knowledge of jewels* metals, 
cloth, threads, spices, perfumes* and all manner of merchandise—4ie 
is* in fact, tlie ancient Indian business^man. 

Tliough the Brilirnana literature gives the vai^ya few' rights and 
humble status, the Buddhist and Jaina ficriptureSp a few centuries later 
m date and of more easterly provenance, show that lie was not always 
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oppressefi in prflciice. lliey nientton nian)- wealthy merchants living 
in great luxurj^ and poweifully organized In guilds. Here tlte ide^ 
vas^ya Is not the humble taxpaying cattle-breeder^ but the asniiofivi^ 
bhmhi, the man possessing eight million p&na.'fr Wealthy vaiiyas were 
re5pecce<l by kings and enjoyed their favour and confidence. It was 
they* ratitcr titan the k^atriyas^ w'ho chiefly favoured the rising un¬ 
orthodox religions of Buddhism and Jainism. They fomted by this 
time^ at least in the region.^ of Magadha and Kosala^ a true bour- 
geoisicp no doubt small in number, but very important. Numerous 
inscriptions from Sufiga times onwards record the great donations of 
vai^ya merchants and skilled craftsmen to religious causes* especially 
to Buddhism* and show that they were prosperous and infiuentialK 

If the vaijyar according to the Aitarrya JJrJAmciiir* was to be 
oppressed at will* the lot of the iudrd was even more unfortunate. He 
was the servant of another* to be expelled at wilU to he slain at will" 
—hut the latter phrase may be interpreted "*to be beaten at wiU'** 
and tlie import of the w hole passage seems to be satiricaL 

fiudras were not ”twice-bi.>m*\ For them there was no inldation 
into full Aryan status^ and diey w‘ere not regularly considered 
Aryans, though the Arihaidstra in its chapters on slaveryspecif!-' 
cally mentions them as such. Tlie fudra was in fact a second-class 
citizen, on the fringes of Aryan society. The word ^udra is of doubt¬ 
ful etymology* and occurs only once in the Ferfiit it w'as perluips 
originally the name of a non-Aryan tribep which became subordinate 
to the conquerors, and tlie origin of die iudra class may be accounted 
for in this wayv though it certainly Included other elements. As the 
rigidity of brahmank observances increased p groups w'hicli refused 
to accept orthodox custom, or clung to old practices which were no 
longer respectable, fell to die rank of Madras. Tliere arc today castes 
which themselves claim to be ksatriyas^ but which are branded by the 
brahmans as jOdras because they adhere to customs which have long 
become objectionable, such as meat eating or the remarriage of 
widows. Persons bom illegUitnately* even when of pure higli-dass 
blood, were officially counted as iudras.^^ 

Sudras were of two kinds*'' pure ” ornot-exduded " {amtavasii^) 
and ‘'excluded'" The latter were quite outside the pale 

of Hindu societyp and were virtually indistinguishable from the great 
body of people later known as untouchables. Tlie distinction was 
made on the basis of the customs of the lOdra group in question* 
and die profession followed by its members. According to the 
br^mamcal textbooks the chief duty of the pure iudra was to 
wait on the odier three classes. He was to eat the remnants of his 
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HI aster's food^ wear his c^t-ciff clothings aiid u.se his old fumiturep 
Even wlien lie had ihc opportunity of beconuiig wealthy he might not 
do so, “for a sDdra who makes money is distressing to the brafi- 
He had few rights, and little value was set on his life in 
law, A brahman killing a ^ddra performed the same penance as for 
killing a cat or dog.^^ The iudra was not allowed to hear or repeat 
the Vedas. A land where iudras were numerous would suffer great 
misery'. 

Tlius the textbooks give small hope of happiness to the wretched 
iudra^ w^ho could do little but serve his betters in unpleasant and 
servile tasks^ and whose only hope w^as rebirth in a higher social class ; 
but there is good evidence that sudras did not always live the iiumble 
and wretched life laid down for them in tlie Sacred Law* TItere is 
nientlon of Sudras engaged In manufacture and commerce^ and by 
Mauiy^an times many ^Qdras were free peasants The sudra had a 
place of sorts in the Hindu foidp and was encouraged to Imitate tiie 
customs of the higher classes. Though he might not hear the Vedas, 
the Epics and Puranas were open to him, and he had a part In die 
devotional religion w'hkh became more and more popular from post- 
Mauryan times onwards, atid ultimately eclipsed the older cults; in 
the Bhagavad Gita the lord Krsna liirnself promises full salvation to 
those i^ras who turn to him.^^ From the point of view of most 
medieval sects, class and caste were affairs of tlie body rather than of 
the spirit, and verses expressing the fundamental equality of all men 
are to be found in Dravidian devotional literature and in vemacular 
religious literature of later times, llieoretically Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism made no class distinctions in religious affairs. As we have seen, 
£udra kings were not unknown, and many fiLidras, despite the in¬ 
junctions of the law books* must hav^e been prosperous. 


UNTOUCHABLES 

Below' the Sudras were the early representatives of the people v%ho 
were later called untouchables, outcastes, depressed classes, or 
scheduled castes. Buddhist literature and the early Dhamia SDtras 
show that several ceiiiurie.^ before Christ there already existed groups 
of people who, though seia^Uig tlic Aryans in veiy^ tnenial and dirty 
tasks, were IcMjked on as quite outside the pale. Sometimes tliey w ere 
called die '^fifdi class'^' but most authorities rejected this 

tenn, as if to insist that tltey were excluded from the Aryan stx:ial 
order altogether. 

Numerous groups of these people are mentioned, by names w-hich 
are non-Aryan in origin* and were probably those of aboriginal tribes 
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which came under the sway of the advancing Aryans. Chief of ihc.se 
groLips was tlic cmdatd, a tenn which catn^ to be used loosely fc^r 
inaf^v types of utituu:chable+ The cantata was not allowed to live in 
an Aryan town or village, but had to dwell in special quarters outside 
the boundaries. I’hough some eandalas had otlier means of liveli- 
hiKid, in theory their niain task was tlie carrj^ing and cremation of 
corpses, and they also served as e.tecutioners of criminals. 

According to the law-books the can^ala should be dressed in the 
gannents of the corpses he cremated^ $hou1d eat his food from broken 
\'essels, and sliould wear only iron ornaments. No man of higher 
class might have any but the n^ost distant relations with a can^^iila, 
on pin of losing his religious purity and falling to the candala '$ kveL 
By Gupta times candalas had become so strictly untouchable that* like 
lepers in medieval Europe, they were forced to strike a wi>oden clapper 
on entering a tow'n^ to warji the Aryans of their polluting approach. 

Certain classes of outcastes or untouchables seem to have gained 
their unenviable position through the growtli of the sentiment of non¬ 
violence—^for instance the rnfadu^ who was a hui>ter, the fishing caste 
called iaipdrta^ and the leather worker (Ijrdi'jru). The pukkasa,* 
who appears as a sweeper in Buddhist literatiirer may have fallen in 
status because members of his class made and sold akoliolic lic^uor. 
More difficult to aooount for are such base classes as basket-maker 
(tsfiTii) and the chariot-maker {raihdkdra}. In early Vedic times the 
latter was a most respeseted craftsmen, but soon fell to tJio status of an 
impure ^Odra or outcaste. 

By the beginning of the Christian era the outcastes themselves had 
developed a caste Jiierarchy, and had their own outcystes. Manu^^ 
mentions the aniyUrd^dyin^ a cross between a candala and a nisadap 
who was despised even by tlie can^alas tliemselves. In later India 
every untouchable group Imagined that sonie otlier group w-as lower 
than itselfp and this stratificatioii evidently began quite early. 

Even the lot of tlie untouchable was not altogether w ithout hope. 
Though lie was denied access to die temples and the comforts of 
orthodox religion, Buddhist monks preadic^ to him, and the more 
enlightened wandering ascetics ^vould giv^e Juiii instruction. Tlie un¬ 
touchable dying in defetKc of brihmamp cows, women, and children 
secured a place in heaven. Orth<jdox texts contain frequent warnings 
on the evils which arise wlienJudras and outcasles grow loo powerful, 
and this would seem to show tijat a can^aU might occasionally become 
influential. 

Another class of untouchable nvas die mlmha, the word commonly 
used for outer barbarians of whatever race or colour. As an invader 

* Hib \m ihc FaU iUe Simkrit 
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he loatht^c], but once he bad come into contact wUh Indian ways 
and tv as less stranf^e and lurbiddlri|f his status might improve. In 
fact it was not blixitl wliich made a group untoiK-bablCt but con* 
duct, (jenerally there was no chance of an irtdixidtial rising In 
the social acale* but for a group this was possible^ over a number of 
generations, by adopting more orthodox practices and following 
the rules of the Smrtis* T1 hi.s the Indian class system was always 
somew hat fluid. 


*'confU5»on of class'" 

An early legend tdls of ViSvamitra^ a k^atriya who, by penance and 
piety, became a brahman and a seer to boot; but as time went on. 
sudi raising of one's status became more and more difficult, and finally 
virtually impossible, tliougli convenient fictions sometimes permitted 
kings ajtd chiefs of low status to find legendary k^atriya ancesrors and 
advance in the class hierarch}'. While it became very difficult for the 
individual to rise, St grew progressively more easy for him to fall 
Every breach of the manifold regulations of one’s class entailed 
impurity and outcasting, either permanent or temporary. The 
lawbooks give long lists of penances for the restoration of the unfor¬ 
tunate offender* ranging from trivial ones, such as bathing, or touch¬ 
ing Ganges' water, to odaers so rigorous iltat diey must usually have 
resulted in the deatli of the penitent. Secular literature, however, 
tells many stories of high-class people Infringing the rules of purity 
without doing penance, and no doubt the more sophistical ed towns¬ 
man often look his class responsibilities lighdy. 

The continual hyunctions to the king to ensure tiiat '‘confusion of 
classdid not take place indicate that such confusion 
was an ever-present danger in the mind of the orthodox brahman. 
The class system w^as indeed a very fragile thing. In the golden age 
the classes w^ere stable, but the legendary king Vena (p. 81)^ among 
Ills many other crimesp liad encouraged miscegenation, and from this 
beginning confusion of class had increased, and was a special feature 
of the Knli-ynga^ the last degenerate age of this scon, which was fast 
nearing its close, "the good kingp therefore, should spare no effort to 
maintain tlie purity of the classes, and many dynasties took special 
pride in liieir efforts in this direction. 

Before the tighiening of the social system in the Middle Ages con¬ 
fusion of class w'as comparatively frequent, and some forms of inter- 
class marriage were e.xpressly permitted. The type of marriage 
known to iintlirofiologists as liypergamous, when the husband is of 
higher class than the wife, was by no means disapproved of; on the 
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other hand hypogamous marriage, when the wife's status was higher 
than that of the husband, w'ais always frowned on, Tlie former was 

in accordance with die direction of the hair" smooth and 

natural while the latter was "against tlie hair'^ or '"bruiihing the 
wrong way'* (praiihmd). This distiirctiDn ia to be found in odier 
societies; for instance in Victorian England the peer wlio married an 
actress rarely incurred die same scorn and ostracism as the bdy wlio 
married her groom. 

The earlier legal Uterature permitted anuhmn or h^'pergamous 
marriage, provided that a man's first wife was of his own dasSn Gener* r 
ally brijimajfjs were forbidden to take iudra wives* but one lawbook 
allowed even this,^** and the idvccntury poet^ who was a 

brahma^, had a stepbrother by a ^udra mother. Various mixed 
classes^ many of them die forerunners of later castes, w ere said to be 
tfie products of marriages of diis type^ and their members were not 
looked on as in any w^ay urKrlean, but enjoyed a position intermediate 
between that of die two parents* Of die groups thought to liave de¬ 
scended from hvpergamous marriage only the ni^ada, ui theory across 
between a brihman and a iOdra woman* was diought to be impLire. 

Hypogamous or pratihtnd marriage^ on die other hand* produced 
oftipring whose status was lower than that of eitlier parent. Thus 
the can^alas wert! believed to have descended from marriages be¬ 
tween ^udras and briliman women. The only exceptions were the 
class of charloteere, or suias^ thought to have sprung from the hypo- 
gamy of k^atriyas and brahmans* and the bards or mJgadk&s^ de¬ 
scended from ^'ai^ya fatliers and k^atriya mothers, both of w bom were 
well respected, TTie complex system of sub-classes low In the social 
scale, out of which the Indian caste system developed* was believed 
to be wholly the result of "confusion of cla3^s'\ Tills tradition was 
accepted by early Indologists* but* as we shall see^ is completely un¬ 
founded. 


CASTE 

Relations betw een classes and social groups in later Hinduism were 
governed by rules of endogamy (marriage was only legitimate w ith- 
in the group), commensality (food was only to be received from and 
eaten in the presence of members of tlie same or a higher group), and 
craft-exclusiveness {each man was to live by the trade or profession 
of his own group, and not take up tliat of another). Megasthenes 
noted seven endogamous and craft-exclusive classes in India—philo- 
sophere* peasants, herdsmen* craftsmcii and traders* soldiersj govern¬ 
ment officials and coutKiUors. His sevenfold division is certainly 
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ft-lset but he give5 evidence to show that in Maurjan times class 
divisions were already hardening. Even in the Gupta peHcd, how¬ 
ever, tlie regulations were by no means rigid. Ilvpcrgamous inter¬ 
marriage was recogin^Eed, die rule of craft-exdusiveness was often 
ignored* or circumvented by the convenient escape clause.^ of apad- 
dharma (p. 148), and in the earj-ier lawbooks the brahman was per¬ 
mitted to accept ftKJd from any Aiyan. It was only in late medieval 
times that it was Knally recognized that exogamy and sharing meals 
with members of other classes were quite impossible for respectable 
people. These custom.^, and many others such as widow-remarriage^ 
were classed as customs once pcrmi.ssible* but to be 

avoided in this dark Kali age, when men are no longer naturally 
righteous. 

In the w hole of this chapter we have hardly used the word which in 
most minds is most strongly connected wdth the Hindu social order. 
When the Portuguese came to India in the iSth century tliey found 
the Hindu comniuniiy divided into many separate groups* wliicJi they 
called cdjtop meaning trit>cs, clans or families. The name stuck* and 
became the usual word for the Hindu social group. In attempting to 
account for the remarkable proliferation of castes in 18th- and isnb- 
century India, aut^iorities credulously accepted tile traditional view 
that by a process of intermarriage and subdivision tlie 3,000 or more 
castes of modem India had evolved from tlic four primitive classes, 
and tlie term caste" was applied indiscriminately to both tisrm or 
class, and jati or caste proper* Tins is a false terminology; castes 
rise and fall in tlie iiodal scate» and old castes die out and new ones are 
formed* but the four great classes are stable, ^fhey are never more 
or less than four, and for over 2,000 years their order of precedence 
has not altered. All ancient Indian .sources make a sharp disthKtion 
between the two terms; varna is much referred tOp but jaii very little, 
and wlien it dots appear in literature it does not always imply the 
comparatively rigid and exclusive social groups of later times. If 
caste js defined as a system of groups within the class* which are 
normally endogamous, commensal and craft-exclusive, we have no 
real evidence ofits existence until comparatively late times. 

Caste is the devetopinent of Oiousands of years, from the associa¬ 
tion of many different racial and other groups in a single cultural 
system. It h impos$ible to show its origin conclusively* and wQcm 
do little mure than faintly trace its development, since early literature 
paid scant attention to it; but it is practically certain that caste did not 
originate from the four classes. Admittedly it developed later than 
they* hut this proves nothing. There w-ere subdivisions in the four 
classes at a very early date* but the brahman gotra.s, which go back 
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to Vedic times, are not castes, since the gotras are exogamous, and 
members of tlie same gotra are to be found In rnanv castes. 

Perhaps the first faint trace of caste is to be found in the careful 
cataloguing of trades and professions in later Vedic literature, as if 
their members were 1ook<^ on almost as distinct specie.^. In tJie 
Pali scriptures many tradf^s and profession.^ are described as living 
apart; thus we read of villages of brahmans, potters, hunters and 
robbers, and of separate (quarters hi ilie ipwns fordifi'erent trades and 
professions. Many trades were organ!sted In guilds, in which some 
authorities have seen the origin of the trade castes; but these trade 
groups cannot be counted as fully developed castes, A 5th-centurT 
inscription from Mandasori* shows us a guild of silk-weavers emi¬ 
grating in a body from IJita (the region of the lower Narmada) to 
Mandasor, and taking up many other crafts and professions, from 
soldiering to astrology, but still maintaining its guild”CTotiS 4 .*iouaness. 
We have no evidence tliat this group was endoganious or commensal, 
and It w'as certainly not craft-exclusive; but its strong corporate sense 
is that ol a caste in the making. Hstian Tsang, in the 7th century, 
was well aware of the four classes, and also mentioned many mix^ 
classes, no doubt atta^pttng the orthodox view of tlie time that these 
sprang from the intermarriage of the four, but he shows no clear 
knowledge of the existence of caste in its modem form. 

To tlie present day the life of tile lower orders Is mucli more affected 
by caste than by varna^it is not being a vai^ya or a ^iklra, but being 
an ahtr , a kayiisth, or a sonSr which matters, and corporate feeling is 
centred around this caste group, whether based on region, race, pro¬ 
fession or religion. The same strong corporate sense existed among 
the Mandasor silk w'cavers, and evidence of its existence at an even 
earlier date can be gathered from many sources. Indian society de¬ 
veloped a very' complex social structure, arising partly from tribal 
affiliations and partly I'roni professional associations, which W'a.s con¬ 
tinuously bciiig elal^ratcd by the introduction of new racial groups 
into the community, and by the development of new' crafts. In the 
Middle .'\ges the system became more or less rigid, and the social 
group was now a caste in tlie modem sense. Professor J. H. Mutton 
has interpreted the caste system as an adaptation of one of the most 
primitive of social relationships, whereby a small clan, living in a 
comparatively isolated village, would hold Itself alwf from its neigh¬ 
bours by a complex system of taboos, and he has found embryonic 
caste features in the social structure of some of the wild tribes of 
present-day India. Tlie caste system may w'ell be the natural re¬ 
sponse of the many small and primith'e peoples who were foreed to 
come to terms with a more complex economic and social system. It 
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did not develop out of the four Aryan \'aiTias, and the two systems 
have Jie\'er been thoroughly harmonjj-ed. 

Bv tlic end of our period manv of the present-^ay caste groups were 
already in existence. Even the brahman class waa much subdivided 
into endoganious groups, often based on locality and race, with many 
different practices. The Rijputa were divided into clans which, if 
not regularly endogamous, were castes of a sort, and tlie vaiSyas. 
Sudras, and uniouchables bad evolved hundreds of castes. Iney 
were governed bv local committees of elders, usually hereditary, 
which had the power to expel members and regulate caste rules, and 
whose decisions, from the time of the Arthasaitra onwards, had the 

force of law. ., . * , ** i. i 

After the large joint family^ the caste provided social secunty, Help- 

ine destitute members and providing for widows and orphans. A 
man expelled from his caste was also automatlcaUy expelled from his 
family, unless the whole family accompanied him b his social ortrao 
ism, He was lost to society, and could only consort with me lowest 
of the low. lliough he might sometimes retain some of his former 
wealth he was isolated, a tree tom up by the roots. Permanent loss 
of caste was the greatest catastrophe, short of death and the major 
chronic diseases, which could happen to a man. 

Farly Tatiiil literature gives no evidence of caste. but the growth 
of Aryan influence and the development of a more complex political 
and economic structure produced a system m some ways more rigid 
than that of tlie North. By tlie Cola period an important feature of 
South Indian caste structure had appeared, which has survived to the 
present day. In the Dravidian country families claiming to be 
ksatrivas were few, other tlian the ruling families, and vaiiyas were 
equally rare. Nearly the wliole of the population were brahmans, 
^Gdras or untouchables, and the ^udra castes, which formed the mass 
of the people, were divided into two great caste groups, known as the 
right and left hands. The great animosity and rivalry which still 
exists between these group is at least a titousand years old. On the 
right are the trading castes, some weavbg castes, musicians, potters, 
washermen, barbers, and most of the cultivatbg and labourbg castes; 
on the left are various castes of craftsmen, such as weavers and 
leather workers, cowherds, and some cultivating castes. We have 
no evidence of how' this strange bisection of society arose. 

Hypergamy never wholly disappeared. In Malabar, where matri- 
lineat succession has continued almost to modem times, men of the 
great brflhman caste of Nambudiris have regularly married the 
women of the dominant secular caste, the Nayyars, In Bengal the 
Radhl caste of brahmans and the important and rcspcaable castes of 
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scribes {kiyastha) and doctors {wiV^rf) are divided into subcastes, 
wlilch are bj-pcrgamous. Use system is known as "kullhiam", from 
the name of the highest subcaste of the brilimans (M/n<r): it was by 
tradiiton imposed by the Bengal king Vallala Sena (ifltli centui^-), 
but is no doubt a sur\'ival from mticli earlier times. 

The organization of the castes, independent of the got'emment, iunj 
with «»cial ostracism as its most severe sanction, was a powerful 
factor in the survival of Hinduism. The Hindu, living under an alien 
political order ijiifwscd from above, retained his cultural individuality 
largely through his caste, which received most of die loyalty dse- 
where felt towards king, nation and cit}-. Caste w^s so strong that 
all attempts at breaking it down, until recent years, have ended In 
lailure, E^ualitarian religious refoniiers of the late Middle Ages, 
such as Basava, Ramanand, and RabTr, tried to abolish caste among 
their followers; but dieir sects soon took on the characteristics of 
new castes, and in some cases divided into castes within themselves. 
Tlte Sikh.s, de.spite the ouLsptiken sentiments of their gurtu and die 
adoption of rites deliberately in tended to break down caste prejudice, 
such as die ritual meal eaten in common, did not overcome caste 
feeling. Even the Muslims, for all their e(|oalitanan faith, formed 
caste groups, Tlie Syrian Christians of Malabar early divided into 
sections which took on a caste character, and when in the 16 th cen¬ 
tury' Roiiian Catholic missionaries began to make converts in South 
India dieir Hocks brought their caste prejudices with them, and high- 
caste converts held themsehes aloof from those of die lower orders. 

Only in the last fifty ycar.s lia$ tiie caste system shown real signs of 
breaking down, thanks to the many inv'entions of die West not de¬ 
signed for use in a society divided into w'atcrtight compartments, the 
spread of Western education, growing national sentiment, and the 
intensive propaganda of enliglitened leaders. The process is not yet 
complete, and it will be many yeans before all trace of caste feeling is 
eradicated; but when JVfahatma Gandhi, in many ways socially con¬ 
servative, persuaded his followers to sweep their own floors and clean 
their own lairines he sounded die death knell of the old Hindu social 
order, which, for all its faults, has preserved the identity of Indian 
society over centuries of foreign dominarion. 


SLAVERY 

Megasthenes declared that tlicre were no slaves in India. He was 
certainly wrong, but Indian slavery was milder tlian the form to 
which had been used, and slaves w'cre much less numerous than in 
the civilizations of the W'est; hence he may not have recognized the 
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dasa as a slave. There was no caste of slaves i ^ 

iSslra declares that scn'ituile is not in tlie nature of 1 . 

(Jhich term the humble ^udn explicitly inclucjed). an 
Im class might In ceruin circumstances become a slave, although 

most slaves were no doubt of low caste. 

Tlie word (tSsa originally meant a member of (he peoples oon- 
ouered bv tlie Aryans in their first invasions of India its 
^ tafioti nn doubt developed from the reduction to bondage of the 

f Titian slaven' Ttie Mahabhafata declares dial it is a law of war 

,rr^S.Ka .houLd be .1,0 vic,oV, »d ,hbj^.ve 

would normally serve his captor until ransoni^. 

several other classes of slaves in later times. C hildren 

normally became the slaves of their parents masters, ^l^es mj ^ 

Z Shx. given away, or mortgaged. A free man mi^ght sell hm^ 

^Ifaiidhisfliiilymto^laveryiniinres Kemightaso 

be reduced to sbJery for crime or debt, but in these cases his s'^'^‘todc 
be only ten, i;>rary. All tliese types of slavery are rctogimied 

in the Smrtt literature and elsewhere. 

As in other slave^wning civlUzatioiis. the slave might become an 
imwr^IA nL. and tte« ar« a,«. refermss In «tnr.M to alavas 
Mreiiitt as loral counsellori. Slaves might sonlctimes pcrfoim woik 
of eeonemk'importatKc. such as 

were usually domestic smants or personal atteiul^ts. T^he slave 
was in fact; a suborrlinate member of hiS master s househo d. H.S 
maiiiteiiaiKe was Ins niMlcr's responsibility, and if he died sonless 
it was incumbent on the master to perform funeral and oomn^ora- 
tive rites for the welfare of his .soul. According to most lawl^ks a 
shve4 property ultimately belonged to bis master and he might be 
boigl t,T,U. loaned or given away; but master shad no rights over 
Su cs of their slaves, and w ere not allowed to abandon diem mod 
a« as was done in many other ancient civilizations. A man may 
S ^bort himself or stint bis wife and children, but never Ins skve 
^■ho does bis dirty work for him.^me lawbooks even limit he 
rieht of 3 master to give corporal punishment to Ins slave. A wife 
a «n a slave, a servant or a younger brother may, 
wiong, be beaten with a rope or a cane, but only on tlw ^ 

on the head. If a man boats them oiherwnse he should be pums^ as a 
thief The manumission of a slave is commended hy the text¬ 
books as a pious act, and in any case a person enslaved for debt be¬ 
came free when he liad paid the debt with us labour. 

The ArihasSstra, in many ways more liberal than tire religious 
law books, lays down regulations appreciably milder than those we 
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have dudmed. The sale of children into slavery h explicitly for¬ 
bidden except ID dire emergency. Slaves are entitled to own and in- 
herU property, and to earn money freely in their spare time^ Slaves 
of the upper dajsses rannot be forced to perfonn defiring duties. ITie 
chastity of slavey-girls is protected—-the master who rapes a slave- 
girl must set her free at^ pay hercompetisatiun, and jf she has a child 
by her master^ even with her own consent, both mother and child 
bwome frec^ A promise made by a man in dire necessity to sell him¬ 
self and his family into slavery Is not bindings 

The humane regulations of the Jrikai^ira, probably unique in the 
records of any ancient civilization, arc perhaps survivals of Matirj an 
laws, and k is therefore not surprising diat McgasUienes declared 
that iliere was no slavery in India, Indiap unlike most ancient civiliza¬ 
tions, was never economically dependent on slavery; the labourer, 
farm worker, and craftsman alike were nonnally free nien, and the 
lixi^ujtdid of die Roman magtiate had no counterpart in India. Slave 
markets are not mentioned in early sourres* and tliough prtivision was 
niade for the sale of slaves they do not stwrn at first to have been a 
regular article of commerce. In the early centuries of tlw Christian 
era, lioweverj there w^as trade in slave-girls between India and the 
Rontati empire in both directions, and slave markets existed in die 
ib^tlvcentury Vijayanagara empire. 

Tliere arc numerous references in literature to slaves being badly 
treated by their masters, and the slave's lot must have been often a 
very unhappy one; but he was probably better olf in India tlian in 
most parts of the ancient w^orld. tiKleed in many contexts it would 
seem that the word da$a implies rather a bondman or serf thin a 
chattel slave. 


GOT/til AND PRjyjRA 

The Hindu social order was complicated by other features whkh 
had no original reladanship to class or caste, but were roughly 
liartnonized with them. T^ese arc the institutions of gotra and 
pramra^ which were in existciKe in kte Vcdic tiniest and probably 
earlier, and are verj' important to the ortliodt^x brahman to this day. 

Hie original meaning of gotra is “a cowshedor **a lierd of 
cow^s"; in the Atkarm the w^qrd first appears with the mean¬ 

ing of '^a dan'^y wlikh it lias retained with a special connotation. 
Some ancient Indo-European peoples, such as die Romans, had exo- 
gamous dans, as well as generally endogamous tribes. It may well 
be that tile gotra system is a sur\ ival of Indo-European origin which 
liad developed specially Indian features. 

Gotra as it existed in historical times was primarily a brahmai;^ic 
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ijisthutiorii adopted rather half-heartedly by other twke-bortl classes, 
and hardly af^betinjr the lower orders. All bralvtnajis were be¬ 
lieved to have descended from one or other rji, or legendary .'wri 
after whom the gotras were nanied. The reiigious literature gen¬ 
erally speaks of seven or cigiit primeval gotras, ttio.se of Kajyapa, 
Vasi^tha, Bhrgu, Gautama, Btiaradvaja, Atri and Viiramitra, Tite 
eighth gotra, that of Agastya, is named after the sage who is 
said to have taken the Vedie religion beyond the Viiidhyas, and 
who is a sort of patron saint of the Dravidians. His name may 
have been add^ to those of the original seven as the Soutli became 
progressively Aiyanized. These primeval gotras were multiplied 
in later times by the indusion of the names of many other aiK'ient 
sage,s. 

ThougJi the gotras perhaps evolved from local units within the 
Aryan tribe tliey Iiad quite lost their tribal character by historical 
times, and brahmans from the furtiiest parts of India and of different 
caste groups might have the same gotra. The chief importance of 
gotra was in connexion with marriage, which was forbidden to 
persons of the same gotra, 

TJie position was further complicated by firuTora, (n die brah¬ 
man’s daily worship lie nientioned not only the name of the founder 
of his gotra, but also the names of certain other sages who were 
believed to be the remote ara estors of his family. The formula gener¬ 
ally contained three or five natiies, and set up a further bar to mar¬ 
riage, for the same names would occur in the pravaras of families of 
other gotras. Aerording to the custom of soinegoiras, marriage w-as 
impossible W'itli a member of anotlter gotra having one pravara name 
in common, while others barred intermarriage only when there were 
two common names in the pravaras. Tlius matrimonial choice was 
much restricted, especially when in the Middle Ages tlic endogamoits 
caste system was fully established. 

The social prestige of tlie braliinan,s led to the respectable classes 
adopting a gotra system of some sort. K^atriyas and vai^yas took 
the same gotra names as the brahmarits; their gotraa, however, were not 
based on the claim to descent from an ancient sage, but merely on the 
gotra of the family of brahmans which traditionalty performed their 
domestic rituals. As impo.scd on tmn-brihmanic families the system 
was quite artificial. Norir-brahman families were also expected to 
take the pravaras of their domestic priests, but this rule counted for 
little. The real gotras of the ksatriyas and vaiiyas were secular 
yaukika) ones, Iburided by legendary eponymous iirestors. Legal 
literature takes little note of these swular gotras, but numerous re¬ 
ferences in inscriptions show that the term was used in the sense of 
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""sepior "'clan'^p ami that many tion-brShman gotras existed which 
do not occur in die of any of the lawbooks. 

Karly lawgiven; take a conipanitively liberal view of breaches of 
gotra regulations, A man marry lug a woman o( the same gotra must 
perform a candrayana penance, a severe fast of a inanities duration^ 
and henceforth maintain his wife as he would a sister;** no stjgma 
attaches to the child of such a marriage. With rudiless loglcp how¬ 
ever, later jurists declare tliat this rule applies only to inadvertent 
marriage Avithin the gotra; when the relationship Is knowTi the sin is 
equivalent to that ofiticest. 


THE FAMILY 

The Indian family was^ and usually still is, a joint one—that la to 
say a close link was maintained between brotiters, uncles* cousins 
iind nephew^a, who often lived under one roof or group of roofsp and 
who owned the Lnunovabte property of the line in common* Like 
ti:be European and Semitic family, it was patriarchal and patrL- 
linear. The father w^as head of the house and admird^^tritor of the 
joint property* and^ except in Malabar (p. i7+f), the headship de^ 
scended in the male line. 

The ancient Indiani family iiKiuded parcnlj, children^ gratKl- 
children, uncles and their descendants, and various collaterals on the 
male $ide* U might include adopted children* and unless poor it 
would also possess a vai^nig nutiiber of serv'anta* domestic serfs, and 
dieiits; a brSlunoiii family migltL in addition* find rootn for a number 
of students, wlio w'cre engaged in a lengthy course of trainitig under 
the bead of die house* and were treated m members of the family. 
Tlius, especially in a polygamous society where girls were marri^ 
very young, it formed a very large group. 

The family, rather than the individua], was looked on as die unit of 
the s^ociol system; thu3 tile population of a given region was generally 
estimated in fanijlies rather than in heads. l*he bonds of family were 
such that relationships widdn die group were often blurred or lost 
sight of; for instance a son might commonly refer to all his father's 
wives mdiscrinilnately as Jns mothers* and die distinction between 
brodier and paternal cousin was not always made dearly—even today 
the same w ord is used for hodt 

Tlic group was bound together by iruddh^, the rite of eomrnemcH 
rating the ancestors, at which balls of rice called pin^ were offered 
(p- 17?). Sons, grandsons and great-grandsons of die deceased 
Joined together in jraddha, and three generations of the dead were 
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believed to participate in tbc benefits of the ceremony* Thus the dead 
and the living were litiked togedier by this rite, which, like the an¬ 
cestor worehip of the Chinese, was a most potent forte in consoli¬ 
dating die family. ^rSddha defiiied die family; tliose who wereentided 
to participate in the ceremony were "copindas" (saptada), members 
of the family group. The rite, which is stilt practised,'goes hack to 
Vedic tinier. 

This deep sense of family solidarity led, as might be expected, to 
nepotism and various other abuses, and today the Joint family sysieni 
is beginnuig to weigh heavily on the younger generations; hut it gave 
a measure of social security to its members. In distress a man ctiuld 
rely on his sapindas, and the ne’er-do-well cousin or the indolent 
good^or-nodiing uncle, living in a comer of the family home in com¬ 
parative comfort while adding little or nodiing to die family for¬ 
tunes, was probably Just as common a figure in ancient India as he is 
today. 

Though a powerful and awe-inspiring figure, the paterfamilias was 
not usually an arbitrary tyrant; his power, like that of die king, was 
somewhat limited by Sacred Law and custom. The Jurists differed on 
the question of his rights over the family property. In iiiudem times 
there ate two great schools of family law, called after tlie legal texts 
on which they are based Mitaibdra and DdytibhSga (p, 113); most 
families of Ben^ and Assam follow the rules of Dayabhaga, while 
the rest of India generally follows Mltak^ra. Areording to the 
latter school sons and grandsons have a right in the family property 
even before the death of the paterfamilias, who la little more than a 
tmstce and manager on belialf of die family, without the right to 
give property away so as to impoverish Ins dependents. Dayabhaga 
maintains dial sons only obtain rigliis over tlie property on the death 
of die father, but even this school recognizes that he is liot an outright 
owner, but only a stew ard for his descendants. Both schools existed 
in medieval dmes, and represent codifications of much earlier practices* 
At a very early time fathers may have had absolute rights over 
dieir children, for certain ancient and popular stories remind us of the 
Hebrew legends of Abraham and Isaac and Jeplithali’s daughter. The 
most famous of these is the story of Sunah^epa, 

King Kariscandra of Ayodhyii wus childless, and vowed that if Ju liaJ a 
son be would sa^flee him to tlie god Varurja. Soon a son ivas bom to him 
and named Rohiu; but Harikandra was naturolly disinclined to perform his 
share of the bargain, [n punbltment Vanma afflicted him with dropsv 
After some years he decided to sacrifice Rohiia. who was now a youth box 
he refused to give hu iife for the sake of his fadier's bealtli, and fled to 
ihe forest, wher* he lived for six years. 
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One day Hohita met 3 brahman, Ajlgarta. and bought his tecocid $m 
&inah^pa for a hundred cows, as a substitute for himself. Vanjiia agreed 
to accept the sacniice of Sunah^pa in place of Hohita^ and the brihenim 
boy was sent to the court of Hari^ndra 10 be prepared for sacrifice. 
Ajigarta agreed to earn another tw^o hundred cows for binding his son to the 
sacrificial stahe and slaying him. The sacrifice was ntade ready^ and 
Siinah^epa led to tlie slaughter; he commenced to *;tng hymns in praise of 
tlie gocisp and his dev^oiion ivaj .such that Varuiia was moved to compas 5 ion. 
Harik'andra w^as cured of his disease* and ^nahiepa lived to become a 
great and famous sage. 

Another woIl-kDoivn story of the same tenor is that of Naciketa.s^ 
the interiocMtor of the Kaiha Upamsuti. 

The brlhnum Vajasravasa gave away all his wealtli to priests perforni- 
ing sacrifices on his behalf* having proimised to give up all that he possessed. 
Kla soni Naeiketas, saw that he atilt had one possession, and asked " Dear 
I'atljcr, to whom will 3 '<hj give me?"' 17 ie fadier made no reply, hut W'hcn 
Naeiketas repeated the uiiestion a tliind time he said angrily," 1 shall ei ve vuij 
toiX-athr* ^ ^ 

Nadketas obediently went to tlie palace of Yania, the god of the dead, 
but found him not at home: 011I3' after he had waited for three nights did the 
g(xj return. Vama so regretted his impolkcncss in keeping a guest waiting 
for so long that he offered Nacikctas three boons. With tlw fifiit tlie boy 
wojs restored lo lifc^ aiul his father pacified; svidi the second he Icamt ilte 
secret of the fire sacrifice; and with the tliird he obtamed from Yaina full 
knowledge of the my&teiy of life after death, which makes up the bod^" of 
the pcM?m, 

Certain early legal texts do allow a father to give away,, sell or 
abaiidoji bis son,-* and the legends have rnentroned would con¬ 
firm that this was done^* but other sourees positively forbid such 
action.** The fa timer's right over tl>c life of his child is nowhere ex¬ 
plicitly admittedr but the Arihalastrd looks on the killing of a son as 
among the most heinous forms of murder; on the otlier hand evert 
parricide js pennissjble in self-deFencen 

I-eft to itself, a joint fanuly would tend to Increase in sikc until it 
became so large as to be uniiianageable; hence the Sacred Law made 
provision for its break-up. llie partition of a large joint family was 
favoured by the lawyers^ since thus more dome.stit rites would be 
performed^ and the gtids receive more honour ajul bless the land more 
readih', Commonly partition took place on the death of the pater- 
familias^ when the property was divided among the soiis^. Tliere was 
no provision for wills in ancient Itidia^ and the eldest son received no 
special inheritance, except sometimes a verj^small weightage amount- 
ing to one twentieth of a share. TIte partition of tlte family property 

* CcdJipuT Jilso i\^ BudJIibl of Vti&untan fp. HS 7 J, 
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was not necessarily postponed until the father's death. It regularly 
occurred if he renounced the world to become an ascetic, and under 
the Mitakjara system it might take place even without hts consent, 
by agreement among the sons, if he was senile, incurably diseased, 
had taken to evil courses, or was otherwise incapable of managing the 
family affairs, Individual sons, like the Prodigal in tlte Gospel, might 
demand their share and leave the family, thoiigit tliis was not wholly 
approved, and was virtually impossible under the Dayabhaga system. 

In tile partition minute rules, varying somewhat with different 
authorities, were laid down as to the shares to be received by other 
relatives when there were no sons. Most autliorities rejected the 
rights of women to inherit; but YSjflavalkya-^ lays down an authori¬ 
tative list of priority in inheritance, which places the wife, followed 
by the daughters, itnniediatcly after the sons. Tlio right of a 
wife to inherit if no sons were living was accepted by the Mitak.sara 
school, which was chiefly based on Yajnavalkya. 

TTie joint family property did not include tlie individual possessions 
of the members; at least from medieval times onwards personal earn¬ 
ings, gifts, artd so on were generally thought to belong to the member 
of the family who earned them. 'This was, however, probably a late 
concept. Manu*®, for utstance, states that the property of a son. 
wife, or slave belongs to the head of tlie household, and the same pre¬ 
cept is repeated by some otlicr early lawgivers: the rights of the pater¬ 
familias, it would seem, tended to grow- ICsSs with time. 


THE FOOK STAGES OF LIFE 

We have seen that for tlie theorist society involved two concepts; 
one of these was class, or roriut, while the other was stage of life, or 
Sirama, This was a later Idea than that of class, and was evidently 
more artificial. Just as Arvan society was divided into four classes, 
so the life of the individual Aryan was divided into four stages; on his 
investiture with the sacred thread, when he put his childhood behind 
him, he became a hrahmaeSriHt leading a celibate and austere life as a 
student at the home of his teacher; next, having mastered the Vedas, 
or part of them, he returned to his parental home, and was rnarrlcd, 
becoming a householder {gfhasthii)i when, well advanced in middle 
age, he liad seen his children's children and had Oius surely estab¬ 
lished his line, he left Ins home for tlie forest to become a hermit 
(vdniiprastfiii)t by meditation and penance he freed his soul from 
material tilings, until at last, a very old man, lie left his hermitage, 
and became a homeless wanderer {siinnySsin), with all his eartlily 
ties broken. 
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This scheme, of course^ represents the ideal rather tlian the real. 
Many young men never passed through the first stage of life in the 
form laid down, while only a few went beyond the second. Many of 
the hermits and ascetics of ancient India were evidently not old men, 
and had either shortened or omitted the stage of householder. The 
series of the four stages is evidently an idealization of the farts^ and 
an artificial attempt to find room for the conflicting claims of study, 
family life^ and ascedcisin in a single lifetime- It is possible that the 
system of the Jj£r^;iuzj w'as evolved partly as a counterblast to the un- 
ortliodox sects such as Buddhism and Jainism, wfuch encouraged 
young men to take up asceticism, and by-pass family hfe altogether^ 
a practice which did not receive the apprcjval of the orthodox, though 
in later times provision was made for it. Despite their artificiality, 
however, the four stages of life were an ideal which many men in 
ancient India attempt^ to follow, and tlius they deserve our con¬ 
sideration. Moreover they serve as a framework round which we 
can model the life of die individuaL 

According to the scheme of the four stages life began not witli 
physical birthp but with the second birth, or invesdture with the sacred 
thread. Thus the child was not a full member of tlie Aryan com- 
muni tv, but nevertlieless his existence was hedged around with re¬ 
ligious rites, which began even before hia birth. Few^ religions can have 
nwked the course of die life of thdr members widi so many rites and 
ceremonies as Hinduh^m, According to the most orthodox cakula- 
tions there were some forty ceremonies which covered the 

whole life of a man fre^m his conception to his deaths some of which 
were of great ipiportance, and w-ere performed by all respectable 
members of the Aryan community. 


THE CHILD 

Of tlie various sainsharas, or personal ceremonies, in the life of the 
pious Hindu the first three took place before birth: these weregfEr&A- 
ddhana to promote conception, pumsindnd^ to procure a male child, 
and sIiTtiintonmyandf to ensure the safety of the child ki the womb. 
T)ie birth ceremony ( jdtakiirmii) took place before the cutl'mg of the 
umbilical cord, and involved the whispering of sacred spells 
in the baby's ear, placing a mixture of honey and ght* in his mouth, 
and giving him a name, to be kept secret by his parents until his 
mitiatiDn. At birth the child and his parents were ritually impure, 
and dierefore not entitled to take part in ordinar>^ religious cere¬ 
monies until some ten days later* when the child was given his public 
name and the period of impurity ceased. Minor rites of infancy, not 
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always looked on as particularly sacred, were the ear-pierclrifj cere¬ 
mony^ and the niffcrarndnUt when the child w'as taken out of the house^ 
and ^howTi the sun for the first tinte. 

More important was the first feeding ^attnapralana). In the child s 
sixth month he w'as given a mouthful of meat^i fish, or rice (in later 
times usually the latter) mixed with curdS;, honey and g1iec% to the 
accompaniment of Vedic verses and oblations of ghee- poured on the 
fire. The tonsure (midkarma) took place in the tliird year^ and was 
confined to bo vs; with various pioux riles the diild^s scalp was shaved, 
leaving only a topknot, which^ in the case of a pious brahman, would 
never be cut tfiroughout his life. Another ceremony^ not looked on 
as of the first iitiportance, was carried out when the child first began 

to learn the alphabet. .... 

Many of these ceremonies are nosv rarely if ever practised in their 
full form, and it is doubtful if every ancient Indian family, even of the 
higher clas.ses, performed them regularly, especially in the case of 
girls. Their number, however, shows the importance of the dfild in 
the life of his parents. From die earliest hymns of die I^g Ffda son4s 
were looked on as great blessings. At least one son was almost 
essential, to perform funeral rites for liis father^ and thus emure his 
safe transit to the other world* Adopted sons were but poor sub¬ 
stitutes for true sons, and their efficacy at ^raddlia ceremonies was 
dubious. Tlius there were strong religious! reasons for the pro¬ 
creation of children. 'Fhe intense family feeling of liindu India en¬ 
hanced the desire for sons, %vithout svhom the line would disappear. 

Girls, on the other hand, w'ere incapable either of helping their 
parents Ln the other world or of perj^etuating tlie line^ for on mar¬ 
riage, according to orthodox practice, they became members of their 
husbands' families. The niKessity of providing them widi dowries 
also lessened tlieir desirability. There were thus very practical 
reasons why girls should be unw'anted, and in a ei\'ilization so heavily 
weighted irt favour of the male it is surprising that there is ft trie 
evidence of the exposure or infanticide of girls. Rajput families in 
later time 5 certainly often destroyed iheir infani girls, and the same 
may well have been done by the very poor at all periods- but no 
special reference is made to exposure or infanticide in the early legal 
texts. In the best Indian families daugliters, though tlieir birth may 
have been regretted, w ere cared for and petted just as sons. 

The general impression obtained from the literature is that in 
ancient India the child's life was a happy one. Maxims of the type of 
''spare the rod and spoil the child*' arc rare or non-existent. The 
small child of ancient India w as generally pampered, humoured, and 
allowed a degree of freedom which few children in Europe obtained 
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until modem times. Tlie loving descriptions of childi^ in poetry 
nearly always show them as the spoilt darlings of their parents. 
Thus Kalidasa: 

their tecdi half-shown in cau-wless laughter, 
and their efforts at talking so sweetly tawertain, 
when children a*k to sit on hi* lap ^ 

a man is Messed, even by the dirt on their bodies, » 

Tlie speaker of this verse is a great king, and it shows us even the 
little children of princes playing naked in tlie dust, and loved with 
tenderness bv tiielr elders. 

But the undiscijilined life of the small riiild soon came to an end. 
For the poor child there was work to do almost as soon as he could 
walk, and for the wealthier there were lessons. Normally a l»y 
began to Icam the alphabet in his fourth or fifth year. In the richer 
homes tutors w'cre maintained for tlie children of the ^mily, 
the Middle Ages, education was also given at village schools attached 
to temples. Tlwugh women’s education was never on as 

essential, girls were by no means neglected, and well-bred women 

were usually literate. , i ,„ 

The curriculum of the child's early studies seems always to ha\;e 
included reading and elementary arithmetic, but at this stage of his 
life he was not a full member of the Ary an communitv. ^d bis foTinal 
schooling had not yet commenced. Only on his investiture with the 
sacred thread was be ready to learn the Vedas and embark on a d^ 
tailed course of study calculated to equip him for his ancestral callmg. 


INITIATION 

The great rite of itpanayana, tlie second birth, whereby a boy be- 
came a full member of Ins class and of society, was confin^ to brah¬ 
man.*, ksatrivas, and vaifyas. The Madras mid low^ orders could 
not undergo it, and were never allowed to hear or learn the mim 
sacred of the scriptures. Tlie ideal age for the ceremony varied 
according to class-^Jlght for a brahman, eleven for a kgatriya, and 

twelve for a vai^ya. . . 1 ,.. 

It was a ven' ancient rite, going back to times before the -^rjans 
divided into Indian and Iranian branches, for the Zor^stnans ^d a 
similar cereinonv. a form of w'liicb is still practis _ y J” 
ParsTs. The kernel of the ceremony was the investing of 
clad in the garments of an ascetic and with a staff in Ins hand. 
sacred thread (yaj/lt^Hivita), which was hung over his right sh^lder, 
and under his left arm, and which he was expect^ to wear 
uousiy from that day forward. It was a cord of three threads, each 
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Hfnine twisted stratKifl, made of ctitton^ hompr or wool^ for briJiniana, 
k^triya^p and \'aiiyas respectively* and it liad great retigious signifi- 
caiKc* wliu^li it still ii^is for the orlJiodox. Its removal or defileiHeni 
involved its owner m great humiliation and ritual impurity, which 
could only be expunged by rigorous penance. 

Tlie ceremony also involved the whispering of die bi the 

ear of the initiate by the ofBdating brahitian. Tliss is a verse from 
a hymn of the % Frda^^ addressed to the old solar god Savitr* 
w'hich is still looked on as the most holy passage of that most holy 
scripture. It is repeated in all religiou-^ rites and ceremonies* and has 
a position in Hinduism rather like that of tlie Lord's Prayer in 
Christianity^ except that the Gayatrl may only be uttered by the 
three higher classes. 


Tdt i.S'flpffKr Tdreniitm 
bhdrgo dtvdsya dkimaki, 
dhiyc yi nai^ frac^iydL 

Ijft us think on the lovely splendour 
of the god Savitf, 
that he may inspire our mmds. 

Probably even before tJie Christian era many ksatriyas and vai- 
5yas Iiad ceased to perform the mitiation ceremony in the full form, 
for the term “twice-born*'* applying to aJl who had undergone the 
ceremony, became ttiore and more looked on as a symonym of brah- 
maii. Some non-brahman castes* however, maintain the ceremony 
to the present day* and it is still peribrmed in orthodox brihmaiji 
families. Normally die iniiiaticin w^as confined to t>oys* tlmugh in 
Vedic times girls were also somcttnies imtiated. 

In this initiation ceremony there was little orno trace of overt sexual 
symbolism, and it was never thought of, like drctimdsion and odier 
initiation ceremonies among more primidve peoples, as a rite fitting 
the initiate for sexual life. The initiated boy w^as still a minor, but he 
had taken tlie .status of an Aryan* and it was now his duty to master 
the religious lore of the Aryans in order to prepare himself for the 
role of a householder. As a htiihmiitBtin or religious student he had 
as yet several years of celibacy before him. 


EDUCATION 

According to the ideal of the sacred texts, the training of the 
brahmacarin took place at the home of a brihniari teacher {guru). In 
some early sources the gnru is depicted as a poor ascetic, ai^ it is one 
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ofth^ student’i duties to beg Tood for his leachcti but tliis rule seeins 
not to hive been regularly followed. The student was, however, 
expected to treat his teacher with the utmost reverence, ininistenng 
to all his tieetls, and obeying all his commands implicitly- 

Among the first lessons of the student was the performance of 
sandhyat the mom’mg, noon, and evening devotions, w'liich imluded 
reciting the Giiyatri, restraint of the breath, sipping and spnnklmg 
water, and pouring libations of water to the eun, whicli w'as looked on 
rather as a symbol of the special deity of the worshipper, wltciher 
Visnu or Siva, titan as tlte Sungod himself. These rites were in¬ 
cumbent upon all the twice-born, and in various forms are still per- 

fonned. ., . ■ 

'fhe main subject of study was die Veda, and long hours were de¬ 
voted to its masterv. The tcacJier would instruct the few students 
seated on the ground about him by rote, and for many hours daily 
they would repeat verse after verse of die Vedas, until one or more 
was mastered. Sometimes, to ensure correctness, the hymns wjere 
taught in more than one way, first with the words connected, then 
in their isolated form {padapalha), and then with the words inter¬ 
woven in ai, fir, td pattern {kratnajtdfkd), or in even more complicated 
ways. This remarkable system of mnemonic checks and the patience 
and brilliant memories of many generations of teachers and students 
preserved the Vedas for posterity in much tlic same form a.s that m 
which tlicy existed nearly a thousand years before Christ. 

Tlic boys in the guru's home did not confine their attention wholly 
to the Vedic texts. Tliere were other fields of stud}', notably the 
"Limbs of tlvc Veda", or subsidiary sciences, necessary for its proper 
understanding. These six vedaiigas cort-dsted of: kalfa, the 
mance of sacrifice: correct pronunciation, or phonetics: chandas, 

metre and prosodv^ niruita, etymology, the mterpretation of obscure 
words in the Vedic texts; jySiara^, grammar; and jyatifa, astro¬ 
nomy, or the science of the calendar. Moretiver in post-Vedic times 
teachers would often instruct their students in the six ot 

metaphysics, or in that school which they specially favoured. Those 
versed in tlic Sacred Law' would expound it to tlieir students, wliilc 
others would teach special secular subjects, sudi as astronomy, 
itiathematLcs or literature. 

TTic wriiers of Smrti envisaged all young men of the upper class as 
undergoing tliis training. Such w « not tlie casein fact it is doubt¬ 
ful if more tlian a small proportion of young men e^ier went throu^ 
a full course of Vedic education. Priiucs and the sons of eJuefs and 
nobles were trained in arms and in all the manifold sciences 
to fit them for government, while most boys of the lower orders 
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probably l«amt their trades from their fatliers. The Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, however, show that there was a form of apprenticeship, and the 
law-books lay down rules governing it. 

Certain cities became renownetl for tlieir learned teachen;, and 
achieved a reputation comparable to that of the university cities of med¬ 
ieval Europe. Chieraniung these were Baniiras and Tak^aiila, which 
were already famous in the lime of the Buddha; later, around the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era, K^T acquired a similar reputation in 
the South. Ganaras, then usually call^ Ka^, was particularly re¬ 
nowned for its religious teachers, but Tak^aiila, tn the far North- 
West, laid more emphasis on secular studies. The Buddhist Jataka 
tale.s show tJial young men from all over tlie civilised part of India 
sought education in this city, through which a trickle of Iranian and 
Mesoptitamian influence foujid its way to Iitdia. Among the famous 
learned men connected with Tak^la were Piii;i1ni, the grammarian 
of die 4th centur}' a.c. (p. ssa), Kautilya, the brahma^ minister of 
Candragupta Maorya, and traditionally the chief master of the science 
of statecraft, and C'araka, one of tlie two great masters of Indian 
medical science. 

T hough It was the ideal of the Smrtis tliat a small number of students 
should study under a .tingle teacher, it seems that veritable colleges 
existed at these “university towns", Tlius we read of an cstablisb- 
nieni at Baniiras with ^Oo students and a number of teachers, all of 
whom were maintained by charitable donations. Ideally, again, the 
teacher asked no fee; the students repaid him for his teaching h}* their 
reverent service, and only at the end of tlieir studies w-as he presented 
widi a gift, traditionally a cow. Manu, however, makes it quite clear 
tliat there were venal teachers who were witling to teach the Vedas 
for money, A Ja taka story- tel b of a tear he r of Tak^ ail la who made 
his ordinary pupils wait on him all day, while tliose who paid fce.s 
were treated like his own children. At Taksaiila, also, the rules of 
the Smiii were relaxed in another respect, for we read of married 
students, w-ho did not live in their masters' houses, but had homes of 
tliejr own, and only visited their teachers for lectures, 

\V ith Buddhism and Jainism education centred not on tlie teacher’s 
home, but on tlie monastery. Every monastery might give training 
to postulanLs, but quite early in the hbtory of these two religions 
certain cstablisluncnts acquired a special reputation as centres of 
leanimg. In the Middle Ages some developed into true universi- 
ties. The niMt famous of tliese was the Buddhist monastery of 
Nalanda in Bihar, whidi, founded in Gupta times, remained the most 
famous teaching centre of medieval Buddhism until it was pillaged bv 
die leading Muslims. Our knowledge of die day-tfrday life wf 
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NyEanda depends chiefly on H^Uaii Tsang, who sliovvs us the mon¬ 
astery in tlie 7tJi centun' as fuJI of intellectual activity. Under its 
aged and saintly abbot, ^iobhadra, Nalandil did not confine itself to 
training novices Ibr the Buddhist order, but also taught the Vedas, 
Hindu philosophy^ logic* grammar and medicine. It would seem 
that the student population was not confined to the Buddliist order^ 
but that students of other faitlis wJio succeeded in passing a strict oral 
examination were admitted. 

According to HsCian Tsang, NlJaiida was supported by the revenues 
of an enormous estate of one hundred villageSi and by the alms of 
many patrons, including die great Har^a liinLself; it provided free 
training for no less than 10,000 students, who had a large staff of 
servants to wail on them. Tlie remains of Nalandi* however, belie 
Hslian Tsang {pi. XH). Tlie monaster)'' consisted of a very large 
complex of buildingSr but it could hardly have accommodated a 
thousand monks in anything like the comfort described by the 
Chinese traveller* 

Many other Buddhist monasteries all over the muntjy^ and Jaina 
rntmasteries in the West and South, sen'ed as centres of learning, as 
did their Christian counterparts in medieval Europe. In the Middle 
Ages a Hindu monastkism developed, and the m&fkas of the Hindu 
orders also became centres of kaming. 


M A AH I AGE 

Ideally studenthood lasted for twelve years, though it might be 
terminated when the student had master^ one Veda, A few very 
earnest students took vows of perpetual celibacy, and continued reli¬ 
gious studies throughout tlteir wisole lives. Normally, however, tlie 
young mail in hia early twenties would return home, to resume the 
everyday life of his class. He w ould take a ritital bath, and reward 
bis teacher According to the means of his famj]}". From now on he 
was a srtaiaka ['"one who has batted"), and he might enjoy normal 
worldly pleasures, eat any kind of food usually eaten by his class, and 
wear tine clothes and jewellery, which he put on at a special home¬ 
coming ceremony [samdvartam). 

It was generally thought advisable for a snataka to marry as soon 
as possible^ for unkj&s lie had taken a vow of religious celibacy mar^ 
rlage aixl tlie procreation of children were a posititeduty. Marriage 
had three main purposes: the promotion of religion by the perfor¬ 
mance of Imuseliold sacrifices: progeny, whereby the father and his 
ancestors w^ere assured of a happy after-life, and tJie line vvas con¬ 
tinued: and ratt\ or sexual pleasure. 
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llie normal religious marriage was and still is arringcxl by the 
parents «l the couple, after mucli consultation, and the study of 
omens, horoscopes, and auspicious physical characteristics. Tlte 
couple were usually of the satiie class and caste, but of diffe^t 
gotras and pravaras, if they were of high class. Rules of prohibited 
degrees were very strict, especially in Northern India, where, even 
In a caste which disregarded gotra, marriage was forbidden between 
persons with a common paternal ancestor within seven generations 
or a maternal ancestor witliin live. In ilie Dcccan, however, this rule 
was not airicdy followed, and there arc ntortis of cousin-marriage 
e\'cn in ruling families. 

ITiough in early times it was u.sual for girls to be fully adult before 
marriage, tlw Siiirtis recomnicnd djat while a husband should be at 
least twenty a girl should be married inunediately before puberty. 
So philoprogenitive had Hindu ortliodoxy become that it was even 
declared that a father who did not give his daughter in tnairiage be¬ 
fore her first menstruation Lncurred tlie guilt of one procuring abor¬ 
tion (a very grave sin, worse than many kinds of murder) for every 
menstrual ^riod in which she remained unmarried.s* Tlie general 
view was tliat the ideal marriage was one in which the bride was one 
third the age of the groom—thus a man of twenty-four should many 
a girl of eight.3* 

Tlie marriage of boys, whether before or just after puberty, is no- 
^vhe^e suggested, but the ideal of a rigorous period of studentship 
before marriage is always maintained. The child-marriage of both 
parties, whicli became cotmnon in later times among well-to-do 
families, has no basis at all in sacred literature, and it is very’ doubtful 
whether the child-marriage of girls was at all common until the late 
medieval period. The heroines of poetry and fiction are apparently 
full grown when they marry, and the numerous inscriptions which 
throw* much light on the customs of the time give little or no indica¬ 
tion of diiid-marriage. AjKient Endian medical authorities state that 
the best children are produced from mothers over sixteen, and ap¬ 
parently recognize the practice of chLld-marriagc as occasionally 
occurring, but disapprove of it.** 

The reasons for the development of child-marriage cannot be given 
with certainty. Some have suggested that the fear of marauding 
Muslims encouraged parents to marry their daughters in childltood 
and to confine their wives more strictly in their homes; but both these 
customs existed in pre-Muslim times, so this cannot be the only 
reason. It may in part be due to the growing religious insistence on 
the necessity of progeny, but this was strong at all times. Tlic 
sexuality of tlie Indian character may have played some part in it. 
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A woman was thought to be naturally libidinous j an unmarried girl 
attaining puberty would proceed to find a lover^ however strictly her 
parents guarded her; once she had lost her vii^inity she would be- 
t’ortte unmarriageable and the parents would have the choice of th* 
disgrace and expemse of maintaining an unmarried daughter indefi¬ 
nitely, or the even greater disgrace of casting her out to become a 
beggar or a prostitute. From the point of view of her parents a 
daughter was a serious ecoimmk liabthty, and this may have en- 
couraged die custom. 

Religious marriage was solenmiied by very complicated cere¬ 
monies, the expenses of whidi fell on the family of the bride, and^ 
with the dowry, were a verj" bcavy^ burden to her father and family. 
To this day Hindu parents will often involve themselves in crippling 
debts in order to marry their daughtor.t. Though the rules for the 
wedding ceremony laid down in different textbooks vary in details, 
the rite dirtcred little from that of the present day, or from the mar¬ 
riage ceremony of the Itg reda. Hie bridegroom, decked in great 
finery and atteikJcd by a train of friends and relatives ^ proceeded to die 
bride's home and was received by her fadier with a m^idhtipdrJia^ an 
auspiciousccremonialdrink of honey and curds. Usually the ceremony 
was held in a gaudy temporary pavilion in the courtyard of the house. 
Bride and groom entered the pavilion aeparatelyp and sat on either 
side of a small curtain. To the acrompanirnent of sacred verses 
muttered by tlic ofikiatlng brahma^ the curtain was removed; and the 
couple saw^ one anotlier, often for the first time* llio bride's father 
stepped forw^ard, and formally gave her to die groom, who promised 
that he w ould not behavT falsely to her in respect of the three rradi- 
tional aims of lifr—piety^ wealtlu or pleasure, Kext, ofTerings of 
ghee and rice were made in the sacred fire, live groom Uien grasped 
the bride s band while she offered grain in the fire, round which he 
then led her, usually with their garments knotted togetheri after which 
she trod on a millstone. Tlie couple then took seven steps together, 
the bride treading on a small heap of rice at cad> step. "Djen they 
were sprin^kted witli holy water and the main part of the ceremony was 
ccjinpSeted. 

described above the rite seems comparatively simple, but it was 
complkatcd by the recitation of many manirast or Vedkand other verses 
believed to have magical and spiritiLal effidency. Even at this stage 
the marriage ceremony w^as not completely over* T|ie newly niarried 
pair returned to the bridegroom's house, where a further sacrifice to 
tlic domestic fire was perfonned. In tlie evening it was incumbent 
upon tlicm to look at the Pole Star, a symibol of faitJifulness, For 
three nights die couple w'ere expected to remain continent; in some 
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jyc allowed to sleep together with a staff between tlicm, 
but others instruct them to sleep apart on the ground. On the fourth 
night the husband pcrfomietl a rite to promote conception, and the 
marriage w'as coiisummated. * 

The length atid solemnity of this ceremony will give some idea of 
the importance and sanctity of marriage in the ej'es of ancient Indian 
lawgivers: but the form of marriage which we liave described, though 
now regular among respectable Hindus, was not ilte only one hnown 
to ancient India, and a marriage might be considered binding even 
when the religious ceremony bad not been performed. "iTie text¬ 
books enumerate eight types of marriage, named after various gods 
and supernatural beings: 

[ 1} Brahma, luarriige of a duly dow^ned girl to a man of the same class 

by the ceremony described above. ^- 

(5) Daka, wlien a hoiLScliolder gives a daughter to a samlktaj priest as 

part of hii fee. * . i i -1 - r 

{3) in whidi. in place of the dowry, there is a token bnde-pnee of 

a cow and a buU. . . , . , i j 

(4) PrajapnUyUi, in which the fatlicr gives llie girl without dowry ajwl 
without demanding bride-pnee* 

(3) Gandhan^, inarriage by the consetit of the two parties, whicli might 
be solemniMd inemly by plighting troth. This fom of marriage was often 
cUndcstinc. 

(6) Atura. marriage by purchase. 

(7) marriage by capture, , 

(5) which can scarcely be called marriage at all—the seduetton 
of a girl while asleep, mentally deranged, or drunk. 

Of these eight forms the first four were generally approved, and 
were permissible to brahmans; these were religious niarrtage,s, Mid 
were indissoluble. Tlie other forms were looked on with varying 
degrees of disfavour by tlic pious, Gandhiinra marriage, vvfiich often 
might amount to no more than a liaison, was surprisingly respected. 
Some doubts existed as to whetl»r it was possible to brihmatjs, 
but it was octiainly allowed to the warrior class and the lower orders. 
It forms tlie basis of many romantic stories, and lias given rise to 
one of tlie stock figures of later poetic convention—the abkisarjia, 
the girl who secretly leaves her fatiier's liome by night to meet her 
lo\'er at the appointed try,sting place. 

Asura marriage, in which the bride was bought from her father, 
was looked on with disfavour by all the sacred texts, though the 
Arthaiastra allows it without criticism. There is evidence that 

• Till! Mcular Kdmaintn even advites tiie piHtponcmeni of ccHuunuiution for ten 
d*yt {bdow, p. I VS). 
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marriage by purchase, as well as the orthodox mam age with dowry, 
existed c\'cit in Vedic times, but it was not a true Ar^'an custom, and 
was only allow'ed as a sop to the evil propensities of man. Rsi^asa 
marriage, or marriage by capture, was practised especially by war- 
riors. The most famous example, according to later tradition, was 
the marriage of Prtbvirija CalUmana, tlic last great Hindu king of 
North India, w'ith the daughter of Jayaccandra of Kinyakubja, 
whom lie carried off as a not unwilling captive. Epigraphy and 
traditlott record several other instances. PiiSett marriage was uni-* 
versally reprobated. The names of the last three types are derived 
from those of demons, of which tJie piiata was the lowest and most 
repulsive. Tliis form of niarriage, according to the lawbooks, was 
not fitted for the higher classes, and could only be allowed on suf- 
france to the lower orders. 

Some autliorities have tried to explain away the less reputable 
fomw of marriage, and to prove that they were non-existent or very 
rare; but it is hardly hkcly that the lawgivers would have admitted 
these forms, of which tliey wholeheartedly disapproved, if they had 
not had a solid basis in ineluctable social custom. It would seem that, 
with surprising realism, they recognized a wide range of relatioit- 
ships, so that the girl seduced by her lover's promises or carried off 
bv raiders would have some legal claim to wifely status, and her child 
some degree of legitimacy. No doubt among die upper classes most 
marriages were of the first type, and any of the other forms might be 
solemnized later by religious rites and thus raised in status. 

A special form of the gandhar\'a marriage was the svayamtiara or 
'* self-choice iTic law book.'! lay down that if a girl is not married 
b}' her parents soon after attaining puberty she may choose her own 
husband, and evidently marriage by tlie choice of the bride sometimes 
took place. Epic literature shows tJiat more than one form of svayaip- 
vara wa.s practised. Princess Savitri toured the country in her 
chariot in search of a suitable mate, until she found Satyavant, the 
woodcutter's son. DamayantT chose her husband Nala at a great 
ceremony, at which she passed along the assembled ranks of her 
suitors until she found the man of her choice. Another form of 
svayarpvara was that by which Rama won Sita, at a great arclrcry 
contest. We have references to the performance of svayamvaras as 
late as the I Ith centuiy', for Vikramaditya VI, the great king of the 
Calukyas, is said to have obtained brides by this method. Tlie svayaip- 
vata was normally concluded by the performance of the rites of 
religious marriage, and later legal commentators maintain that no 
form of marriage is complete without the religious ceremony, at least 
in an abridged romi. 

13 
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Witli the long marriage ceremony completed the householder 
might devote hitttself to the three ends of life, n classification com¬ 
monly found in both religious and general litetRCure. Tlic three are: 
dharma, gaining religious merit through following the Sacred Law; 
arlha^ gaining wealth by honest means; and kSma, pleasure of all 
kinds. Tlie three w'ere of descending order of importance, and it was 
thought Utat where the interests of one end confhcied with those 
of another the higher should have priority. The two latter ends 
need little ctcplanatlon, but for the Jiigh class Indiai] the first in¬ 
volved numerous religious duties, notably the performance of birth, 
marriage, funeral, and other ceremonies, and the regular carrying out 
of the " Five Great Sacrifices" {paUca-makSyajHa). - 

The greatness of these sacrifices lay not in tlieir expense or com¬ 
plexity, but in their importance, lliey were to be performed daily 
and consisted of: 

()) Brakmaya^a, the worship of Brahman, the World-Spirit, by reciting 
the Vedas. 

(a) PilryajSa, the worslup of the ancestors, by llbadons of water and 
periodical ^ddhas. 

(a) Det^aJ^a, worship of the gods, by pouring ghee on the sacred fine. 

(4) BkulayajHa, the worship of all things living, by scattering grain and 
other food on the (iue^otd for animats, birds, and spirits. 

(J() PutOfi^ajSAf the wTorshlp of men, by showing them hospitality. 

Ideally the five great sacrifices should be perTortned thrice a day, 
at the saitdhyiis, or pcritxls of worship at sunrise, noon and sunset.' 

SEXUAL RELATtONS 

Though the learned br^ma^ wlio composed the Smrd literature 
and Laid down canons of behaviour for tlie Indian tayman were puri¬ 
tanical in many respects, they did not disparage fihysical love. Of the 
three ends oflife the third, pleasure, thoiigh less important than the other 
two, was a legitimate branch of human activity', for ubkh provision 
had to be made in the scheme of existence. In its broadest sense the 
word iama means desire of every kind and its fulfilment, but, like 
Budi English w^ords as "desire" and "passion", it usually had a 
sexual connotation. Of all legitimate pleasures sexual pleasure was 
dtought to be the best. 

The literature of Hindu India, both religious and secular, is full of 
se.xuBl allusions, sexual symbolisin, and passages of frank eroticism. 
The preoccupation with such themes Increased in the Middle Ages, 
when the process of cosmic creation was figured as the union of god 
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and goddess, and figures of dosely embracing couples (maithuna) 
were car^^od on the walls of temples. Some religious sects wen intro¬ 
duced ritual intercourse as part of their cult, and a potent aid to 
salvation. But the exaggerated sexual religiosity of the later Middle 
Ages was only an expression of the vigorous sexuality which was to 
be found In Indian social life at all rimes. Sexual activity wa.s indeed 
a positive religious duty—the husband must have Intercourse with 
hh wife witliln a period of eight days at theclo^e of every menstruation. 

The Indian passion for classification, though it did not result in the 
emergence of experimental science, led lo the development of rather 
pedantic schools on many aspects of human activity, including sexual 
relations* On this topic a number of textbooks survi ve, the most im- 
portarit and earliest of which is die IQmasutraj attributed to the sage 
Vitsylyana, and v^Titten in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
or perhaps in the Gupta period. This remarkable work gives, as may 
be imagined, detailed instructions on erotic technique, aphrodisiac 
recipes and charms, and much very valuable information about the 
life of the ancient Indian. From texts such as thi3, and fronr many 
passages in courtly literature, we may leam much about the sexual 
life of the upper classes. 

Sexuality was not looked on as a mere vent for the animal passions 
of the male* but as a refined mutual relationship for diesatisfacdon of 
both parties. Tlie sophisticated toi\T>smaii for whom the Kamasutra 
was written was advised to consider the satisfaction of his mistress as 
well as ills own, for she was as passionate as biinself, and it was even 
said by some that Iter pleasure ki sex was greater titan his. Love- 
play svas manifold and thoroughly classified; thus the Kdmasutra de- 
fine.s no less than sixteen ti^s of kiss. There was much tenderness 
in lovemaking* though it often culminated in very violent em¬ 
braces; it was a favourite poetic convention to describe lovers of both 
sexes, whether married or single, as displaying the tokens of their 
passion to their confidential friends* in iImj form of the marks of naUs 
and teeth. 

The erotic preoccupations of ancient India are made very evident 
in art and literature. The ideal of feminine beauty In anrient India 
dififered very greatlv from the matronly type of the Greeks, or the 
slender more boyish type of modem Europe and America. The 
Indian ideal, thick-tiughed, broad hipped, but very slender-u-aisted, 
and with heavy breasts, seemx evidently chosen for physical satisfac-^ 
tion. The poets loved to describe their heroines in terms of luxurious 
frankness, They did, however, observ'e certain conventional restraints. 
Tlie preliminaries of sexual intercourse are treated^ and it is recol¬ 
lected in tranquillity in general terms, but the act itself ia rarely if 
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ever described in detail until a very late period. Detailed descrip- 
tiom pcictir in ^^einacular poetry* but the poets of Indians greatness 
preferred to leave something at least unsaid* 

As an e^campk of the better side of Indian sexual life we quote 
from the ESmasuira : 

"For the first thrw days after their marriage huskmd jsuid wife should 
sleep on the floor aiKl abstain from intercour^^.. , For the next seven days 
they should bathe to the sound of muskp adorn themseJveSp dine together, 
and pay il>eir respects to their relatives and to the other people who attendod 
their wedding. - On the evening of the tenth day the husband should 
speak gently to his wife ... to give her cce^fldence. . p . Vltsylyana 
recommends that a man shmild at first refrain from intercourse, until he has 
won over his bride and gained her confidence* for women* helng gende by 
mturOp prefer to be won over gently. If a woman is forced to submit to 
niiigh handling from a man whom she scarcely knows she may come to 
hate sexual intercourse, and even to hate die whole male sex ... or 5he 
may grow to detest her husband Ln pardembr, and will then turn to another 
maji/'"** 

VatsyiJyana then give« a detailed example of the courtship of a 
newly married bride by her husband, which would win the approval 
of most modem psychologists. 

The erotic life of ancient India was generally heterosexual, 
Homosexualism of both sexes was not wholly unknowTi; it is con¬ 
demned briefly m the lawbooks, and the Jfamojiifrfl treats of it, 
but cursorily, and with little entliusiasm. Literature ignores it. In 
this respect ancient India was far healthier than most other ancient 
cultures. Anotlier unpleasant feature of ancient civilizations, the 
eunuch, was also rate, though not completely unknown. Castration, 
whether of men or animals, was disapproved of, and harems w^ere 
generally guarded by elderly men and armed women. 


01 voacE 

From the point of view of the Sacred I.4W' a marriage was indis¬ 
soluble, onre the seven steps had been taken together. Even if not 
consummated it could not be annulled, and divorce was quite ira^ 
possible. An errant wife lost most of her rights, but her husband was 
still responsible for her bare maintenance if It was demanded, and 
she was not entitled to remarry. Tlie lawbooks vary in their attitude 
to the adulterous wife; generally if she had wilfid inteixourse with a 
man of base caste her lot was hard; Manu” and some other sources 
even lay down that she should be tom apart by dogs. But tlie 
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adulteress who strayed with a ttian of higher caste was more fortunate; 
most authorities agree tliat she should be made to wear dirt)' clothes^ 
sleep on the ground ^ and eat only enough food barely to sustain life* 
until her next menstruation; thereafter she might be restored to her 
husband's bed and her old posUiou in the houseltold* 

Though the religious lawbooks leave no room for divorce^ the 
ArtkaJastre^ shows that it was possible in early times, at least m 
marriages not sotenuiized by religious rites p In this case divorce was 
alio wed by mutual consent on grounds of incompatibilltyj and one 
party might obtain divorce w ithout the consent of the oll>er if appre¬ 
hensive of actual physical danger from his or her parmerp Tlie 
Arthasdstra would allow divorce even after religious marriage to a 
wife who has been deserted by her husband, and lays dowm wailing 
periods of from one to tw^elve years, whkh vary according to circum¬ 
stances aJid class.3* These provisions, however, do not appear in 
later lawbooks, and were probably forgotten by Gupta times, when 
divorce became virtually impossible for people of the higher classes* 
Among many lower castes, however, divotcc is still permitted by 
custom, and this must also have been tlie case in earlier days. 

POLYGAM Y 

The ordinary people of India, as of everj^ other part of the world* 
w^ere genera]Jy monogarnents^ though even in the time of the flg Frda 
polygamy was not urtknowTii Kings and chiefs were almost in¬ 
variably polygamous, as were many bralitna^ and wealthier members 
of the lower orders* 

Polygamy, in ordinary circumstances, was not encourag^ by the 
earlier legal literature. One Dharma SGtra^® definitely forbids a man 
to take a second wife if his first is of good diaracter and has borne him 
sons. Another later source states that a polygamist is unfit to testify 
in a court of law,*® The Arfhuliisffff^^ lays down various rules which 
discourage wanton polygamy, Including the payment of compensation 
to the first wife. The ideal models of Hindu marriage are the hero 
Rama and his faithful wife Sta, whose mutual love was never broken 
by the rivalry of a cowife* However^ polygamous marriages are so 
frequently mentioned that we may assume that they were fairly 
common among all sections of the community who could afford 
them. 

A husband was told to treat his wives alike, but this was a rule 
whicli could hardly be enfoxced by law' and which was usually a py- 
chological impossibility. Tied to her busband^s home, the first wife 
often felt bitterly the happiness of her rival. 
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“Grief of the mm who loses all his wealth, 
md of hjTO whose son is sbm; 
grief of a wife who has lost her lord, 

and of him whom tlie king has made captive; 
grief of a childiess woman, 

and of him who feels the breath of a tiger at his bach; 
grief of the w ife whose husbajKl has married another woman> 
and of one convicted by witnesses in court— 
these griefs are aU alike/ 

Several of the courtly dramas deal with the jealousy of the king^s 
senior wife towards the latest object of her lord'^s afFections# but they 
invariably end on a happy note^ with the acceptance by the old queen 
of her younger rivaL Polygamous households were not neceSsSarily 
unhappy, and the first w ife might console herself^ if she had male 
children, with the knowledge that she was the cliicf wife, the mi^^ 
tress of the household, entitled to the first place beside her husband 
at die family rites. 

If polygamy was commonp its reverse, polyandry^ was not wholly 
unknowTip though it was impossible for ordinary people of respectable 
class in most parts of India. “For brother to take the wife of 
brotherp'" writes one legal text, "is a great ^in, thougli in other lands 
it IS even known to marry a girl to an entire family llie locus 
ctassicus of ancient Indian polyandry is the MuAabkdrula, where the 
heroes, the five Pandava brotliers, shared their wife, DraupadT, in 
common* Lawyers vi-cre hard put to it to explain this abnormal 
matrimonial arrangement, but it is well known among the Mongolian 
hill tribes to tliis day, and also among certain low caster in the Deccan* 
There are a few^ oUier references to polyandry here and tliere in 
Indian literatureK 

Arnong the Nayyars of Malabar a practice prevailed until com¬ 
paratively r^ent timeSj no doubt a survival of remote antiquity, 
which w^as difiecent friun the group marri^e of the Himalayan tribeg, 
and was connected with the local fnatrilincar family system* A girl 
was married, ax a sop to Aryan convention, to a man liired for the 
purpose; the marriage was not consummated and site might never see 
her husbazid again. She remained in tlie family home, and the fact of 
her marriage was published; w4ien it became known, slie was courted 
by the cUgible men of the neighbourhood^ from whom slic chose her 
true husband, often a N^ambOdiri br^man, who wa^ accepted without 
ceremony. The children of the union took their mother^s name, and 
tlie inheritance passed through her line, though the eldest male of the 
family acted as head of the house. The husband had no rights over 
his wife s family at all, and might take less interest in his children 
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tlian did their niatemal uiKle. He might be discarded by the mother 
of hi5 childreji iutd repkeed by another suitor* though real promi^icuity 
on her part was frowned upon. The Makbir system of marumai^ 
kattiyiim showy tlut the pattern of matrimonial relations had more 
variety than allowed by the legal texts. 

In his efforts to produce a son a ntan might without slur on his 
character take a second wife^ if his first was barren, and so on in¬ 
definitely; uideed in tliese circumstances polygamy was a religiotis 
duty. If ttie husbaiid was sterile or impotent he had to take further 
measures. In tlse last resort he would appoint a close relative^ usually 
ft brother* to produce offspring on his behalf. From several stories 
in the Epics and elsewhere it appears tliat holy men of special sanctity 
were also often in demand for tliis purpose, and practices of this kmd 
are said to take place occasionally even at the present day. 

Similarly, if the husband died v^itboul producing male issue bia 
brother might act on his behalt Tliis practice of levjrate 
was well known in many ancient societies, and references to it arc 
common m early Indiati legal lUerature. Before the beginning of tlie 
Chnstian era, howoverp it began to be disapproved of* and modi* 
eval writers mclude it among ilie now forbidden kaUvurjya custoinSi 
which were permitted in earlier ages. 

OLD AGE AND DEATM 

According to die letter of the Sacred L^w, when a householder's 
hair turns wliite, and he see:s his sons' sonS| he should become a hermit * 
either leaving his wife to the care of his diddrcn or taking her to the 
forest with him. ITiere, li>ing in a liitlc hut on the alma of villagers 
or food collected from die wilds^ he should perform regular rites at his 
sacred fire and study the Upani^ads* in order to raise his soul above 
earthly things. He may add to his hardships by deliberate self-* 
mortification. "" In summer he should sit exposed to the heal of five 
fires* in the rainy season he should live under the sky, in winter he 
should wear w^ct dotliesp and so he should gradually augment hla hard- 
ships/This is tlie stage of life of the mnaprasifuXt the forest hermit. 

Before death there is yet anotlter stage tfirough which to pass. 
When all last attadiments to worldly tilings liave passed away tfae 
hermit may leave Ids forest retreat, give up die performa^ of all 
cerenionies, and become a homeless wanderer with 

nothing but a staff, a begging bowl, and a few rags of dothing: 

" He should not wish to die, 
nor hope to live, 
but await the lime appointed, 
as a servant awaita hia wages. .. ^ 
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He nuist show no anger 
to one who is angry. 

He must bless tlw man who cursea hitn , ,, 

He must not utter false speech. 

"Hcjoicing b the things of the spiri t, calnip 
caring for nothmg^ abstnbing from sensual pleasure^ 
himself his only helper^ 

he may live on in the worldp in the hope of eternal bliss 

We must not imagine that more than a small proportion of elderly 
men followed these drastic means of achieving salvation. For the 
ordinary man the status of householder was enougbj^ and he was con¬ 
tent with the hope of a long period of conditioned bliss in heaven, 
foUow'ed by another liappy birth on earth—the fate assured to the 
houseliolder who fully maintained the rites and ethics of the Arj^an. 
But the number of elderly men who took up asceticism was consider¬ 
able^ and the desire of adult and married sons to obtain control of tlie 
family property no doubt encouraged the asceticism of their parents. 
Even today it is not unusuai for an elderly man to follow the course 
laid down by the ancient sages, and to end his days in asceticism^ 
though nowadays his hennitage may be a hut in the family compound* 
or a secluded room in his old home. 

As a man w^as bom in impurity so he died in impurity. Nearly aU 
ancient peoples had a horror of contact widi a corpse, and India w^as 
no eJcception. No doubt the idea of ritual impurity originated in a 
very primitive belief in demons* but it survived in the advanced 
civilization of classical India, when its basb was no longer properly 
recognized. According to the Sacred Law mourners must avoid all 
close contact witli outsiders for fear of carrying pollution; they must 
submit to rigid dictaiy restrictions* and sleep on the ground; they 
must not shave their hair„ or worship the gods. The €an^a]a$, w^ho 
had the duty of laying out and shrouding the body and carrying it to 
the cremation ground* w^ere the most inauspicious of creatures, and 
the lowest of the low. 

The funeral ceremonies w'ere the last of the many sacra¬ 

ments which m^ked the stages of a man's life. According to the 
most favoured Ajy an custom die corpse was carried to the burning 
ground as soon as possible after deatli, followed by the mourners, the 
eldest leading; it w'as cremated, to the accompaniment ofwred texts; 
the mourners circumambulated the pyre, not in the auspicious clock¬ 
wise direction, but anti-clockwise; then they badied in the nearest 
river, tank or lake, and returned home, thU time led by the youngest. 
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On tlie third day after the cremation the charred bones cf the dead 
were gathered up and thrown into a river, preferably the Ganges. 

For ten days after the crejiiadon libations of water were poured for 
the dead, and offerings of rice-balls (pfnda) and vessels of milk were 
madeforhim. Ondeadi a man‘ssoul became a miserable ghost )* 

unable to pass on to the World of the Fathers or to a new birth, and 
liable to do harm to the sur^dvlng relatives* With the performance 
of die last antyesti rite on the tenth day it acquired a subtle body with 
which to continue its journey, speeded on its way and nourished in the 
after-life w ith the pindas offered at periodical iraddha ceremonies, 
Witli the tentli day, the mourners ceased to be impure, and resuined 
their normal lives. 

This funeral ceremony was tliat followed by the upper classes In 
ancient India, and is no different from that of present-day Hinduism, 
Tliere were other funeral customs ^ however. Ttie Harappa people 
buried their dead* while the early Aryans did not throw the cliarred 
remains into a river, but buried them, in the case of important people 
under a large barrow+ Small children, whose bodies do not carry the 
same intpurity as those of their elders and who are not full members 
of the Ary'ari communityj are still often buried, as are ascetics and 
members of^me low castes in South India. These customs have proln 
ably survived from very early days. In most litcriiry references die 
irfi^iana^ or cremation ground, is described as covered with putrefy¬ 
ing corpses, and haunted by dogs and vultures, rather than as the 
scene of cremation. Tlie descriptions of such places show that manj^ 
people in ancient India did not cremate tltcir dead^ but, like the 
Zoroastrians of Persia, merely abandoned their bodies to die wild 
beasts. No doubt economic considerations played a big jart in this 
practice, especially in those parts of the country where timber was 
scarce; even to this day the poorer Indians must be content with an 
exiguous funeral pyre, and tlielr corpses are often not completely 
burnt. 


WOMEN 

A woman, according to most authurities, was always a minor at 
law. As a girl she w’as iirider the tutelage of her parents,, as an adult, 
of her husband p and as a widow, of her sons. Even under the liberal 
rules of Buddhism a nun, however advanced in the faith, was always 
subordinate to the youngest novice among the brethren. Early hw- 
books assess a w^oman's wergeld as equivalent to that of a sudra, 
w^hatever lier class. 

^lost schools of law allowed a w^oman some personal property 
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{stridhaaa) in the form of jewellery and dotliing. The ArthalSstra 
allowed her also to own money up to 2,000 silver pan as, any sum above 
tills being held by lier husband in trust on her behalf.’** Ilie husliond 
had certain rights over his wife's projierty: he might sdl it in dire 
emergency, and he might reairain her from giving it away wantonly, 
but for practical purposes it was her own, and when she died it passed 
not to her husband or to her .sons, but to her daughters. Thus the 
property rights of women, limited tliough they were, were greater 
than in many other early civilizations, in fact women sometimes 
possessed more than was usually allowed to them by the rules of 
striJliana. Jaina tradition mentions a poiter-wotnan of the town of 
SravastI wlio owned a pottery with one hundred potter's wheels. 
Her status is nowhere mentioned, and it may be that she was thought 
of as a widow, for we Jiavc seen that some legal schools allowed a 
widow to inherit when tliere were no sons. 

Women could at all times take up a life of religion, though of 
course they could not officiate as priests. A few Vcdic hymns arc 
ascribed to women seers, and among the voluminous Buddhist scrips 
tures is a whole collection of poems ascribed to the nuns of die early 
church, many of w'hich are ^ great literary merit (p. -tdfi). The 
HfhaiJdranyaiia Upuni^tui*^ tells of a learned lady, GSrgT Vacaknavl, 
who attended the discussions of the sage YSjRavalkya, and for a time 
so nonplussed him with her searching questitms that he could only 
jestingly reply, "GargI, you mustn't ask too much, or your head will 
drop oft'l '* References occur here and there in later texts to girls 
oa'asionally attending the lectures of gurus, and mastering at least 
part of the Vedas. By the time of the Smrtis, however, around tiie 
beginning of the Christian era, Vcdic knowledge w'as closed to 
women, although the iieterodox sects still catered for them. Tile 
tantric sects of die Middle Ages, wlio w'oi^hipped feminine divinities, 
gave women an important place in their cult and instituted orders of 
fbliiale ascetics. 

In general, however, w^omen were not encouraged to take up a life 
of religion or asceticism. Tlieir true function was marriage, and the 
care of their menfolk and children. But the better class lay women 
seem to have been educated, and there are several references to works 
of Sanskrit poetry and drama by women autliors, of which some 
fragments survive. In Tamil die early poetess Avvaiyir has left 
work of great merit, and a splendid martial ode describing the great 
victory of the early Cola king Karikalan at Venni is ascribed to an un¬ 
named potter's wife.*'* Tlie ladies of Sanskrit courtly literature are 
often described as reading, writing, and composing songs, and they 
seem to have been w'cll versed in the arts of the time. 'Tliough from 
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mccijeval tixncs until very recent years tlic arts of music and dancing 
were looked on as quite unfit for respKtable Indian girtSr and were 
practised only by low-caste women and prostitutes, this was not the 
case in ancient days, when well-to-do girls were taught singing and 
dancing, w well as otlier ladylike arts such as painting and garland¬ 
making. 

In Muslim times the Hindus of Nortfiem India adopted the system 
diparda, by which, from puberty to old a^, women were carefully 
screened from the sight of all men but tlieir husbands and close rela¬ 
tives. Though such a system did not exist in ancient India the free¬ 
dom accorded to married women has been often exaggerated by 
authorities anxious to show that Uie more objectionable aspects of 
later Hindu custom liad no place in India's ancient culture. Certainly 
the Bg depicts young men and unmarried girls mixing freely, 
and gives no evidence that married women were in any way secluded, 
but this text belongs to a time which had long passed in the great days 
of Hindu culture. Kings, at any rate, kept their womenfolk in 
seclusion. The detailed instructions of the Arthaiaslra make it quite 
clear that the antahpura, or royal harem, %vas closely guarded, md that 
its inmates were not allowed to leave it freely. It was certainly not 
so strictly secluded as in later Muslim conimunities, however, for early 
.\rab travellers remarked that queens were often to be seen in Hmdu 
courts without veils, and many other references show that, though 
screened from the general public and carefully watched, tiie rojal 
ladies tvere not complete!}’ inaccessible, as In the Muslim system. 

The women of the upper classes were kept at a distance from 
the opposite sex- The ArtkaiaitraP in many ways more liberal 
than the religious lawbooks, Lays down quite stringent rules for the 
punishment of immodest w'ives. A woman who insolently takes part 
in games, or drinks, against her husband's wishes, is to be fined three 
paijas. If she leaves tier home without his permission to visit another 
woman she is to be fined six pairias; if she visits a man the fine 
is twelve; while if she goes on such errands by night the fine is 
doubled. If she leaves the liouse while her husband is asleep or drunk 
she is to be fined twelve panas. If a w'oman and a man make gestures 
of sexual Import to one another, or converse facetiously in secret, the 
woman is to be fined twenty'-four pa^ias and the man twice that su^ 
If their conversation takes place in a suspicious place,lashcs may be 
substituted for panas and "in the village square a shall gi^e 

her five lashes on each side of the body", Tlius the husband had 
almost unlimited rights over bis wife's movements. 

Elsewhere the Arlimastr<t gives evidence of a different kind to 
show that even in Mauiyan times tJie freedom of high-class women 
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was considerably restricted by custom. In the Instructions to the 
king's Superintendent of Weaving we are told that the staff of the 
royal weaving and spinning establishtnents should be made up of in¬ 
digent women—a modey coUection, including widows^ cripples^ 
orphans, beggar-women, women who hud failed to pay fines and were 
compelled to w^ork them ofFj and broken-do^vn prostitutes. These 
were all of Ioav class, and worked under male overseers.^^ 

It might happen that sometimes a better-class w^oman fell on evil days, 
and was compelled to earn a living in this w^ay. She catered for, 
how ever, in a different manner. If she could stUl majtitaln a maid, 
the maid might fetch the yam from dje weaving shop, and bring it 
back In the form of cloth i but if the lady was compelled to fetch and 
deliver her own material stringent precautions were laid down so that 
her modesty should in no way be offended. She was to go to the 
weaving shop in tlie dim light of dawn, when she would not be easily 
seen. The official who received her w‘ork sl^ould only use a lamp to 
examine its workmanships if he looked her in tlie face, or spoke to her 
about anything other than her work, he meurred the fine knowTi as 
'"the first amercement^*, from forty-eight to ninety panas* It is 
evident from these instructions that upper-class women, though their 
faces were unveiled, w'ere not normally seen in public without llieir 
menfolk. 

There were certainly wide differences of custom however. Girls 
of good class and marriageable age are described in story as visiting 
temples and taking part in festivals without guardian or chaperone. 
Early Tamil literature, more popular in character than that of the 
Aryan North* mak es many references to the free associadon of young 
men and w^omen. Early sculpture gives the same impression^ At 
Bhirhut and Sahdil wealthy ladies* naked to the waist* lean from their 
balconies to watch processions, and scantily dressed w'omen in the 
company of men worship the Bodhi Tree* under which the Buddha 
gained enlightenment. We may conclude that* while a woman's frec-^ 
dom was generally much restricted, it was rarely completely taken 
away, 

A wife, however, had little initiative. Her first duty was to wait 
on her husband, fetching and carrying for him, rubbing bis feet when 
he was weary, rising before him, and eating and sleeping after him. 

"She should do nothing independently 
even b her owti house. 

Iti childhood subject to her father, 
m youth to her liusband, 
and whoi her husband is dead to her sons, 
she should never enjoy independence. . *, 
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"*She should always be cheerful* 
and sknful in her domestic duties* 
with her household vessels well cleansed* 
and her hand tight on the purse-strings. * * * 

' * In season and out of season 
her lord, who wed her with sacred rites, 
ever gives happiness to his wife, 
both here and Ln the otlier world. 

"Though he be uncouth and prone to pleasure, 
though he ha%'e no good points at all^ 
the virtuous wife should 
worship her lord as a god/'*® 

Pas^ges of this type are frequent in literattire of a religious and 
semi-religious type, and stories of obedient and faithful wives are 
numerous. Tjie great models of Indian wornanhood are Slta, who 
faithfully followed Jier husband Rama into exile and endured great 
hardships and temptations for his sake (p. 4jaf), and Savdtri* wlw, 
like the Greek Alcestis, foliow'ed l>er husband Satyavant when he was 
being carried away by the death-god Yama* and so impressed the god 
with her loyalty diat he released her lord. A medieval tale gives an 
e\en more striking example of wifely fidelity; 

A woman was holding her sleeping husband's head in her lap* as they and 
their child w'armed themselves in winter before a blazing lire. Suddenly 
the child crawled cowards die fire, but the woman made no attempt to save 
It from the fkmcap since thus she would wake her lord. As the baby crawled 
further into the flames she prayed to the fir<Ngod Agni not to hurt him. The 
god, impressed by her obedience^ granted her prayer* and the child sat 
smiling and unharincd in the middle of the fire until the man awoke, 

Tliough the early Indian mind* prone to exaggeration* perhaps 
overdid the necessity of wifely obedience* her status was not without 
honour^ 


"The wife is half die man* 
dw best of frieixbt 
die root of the three ends of life, 
and of all that will lielp him in the other world. 

"With a wife a man does mighty deeds,,, 

With a wife a mim finds courage. 

A wife la the safest refuge, , . . 
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"A man aftame with sorrow in his souli 
or sick with disease^ finds comfort in hb wife, 

M- ^ man parch^ with heat 
findfl relief in water. 

" Even a mm in the grip of rage 
will not be hai^h to a woman* 
renienibenng that on her depend 

the joys of love, happiness* and virtue. 

" For woman is the everlasting fields 
in which die Self is 

Passages like these* shotving the honour and esteem in whidi women 
were held, are quite as numerous as those w^hich stress their sub¬ 
servience. Everywhere it is stated that a w Oman should be lovingly 
cherishedp well fed and cared for, and provided with jewellery and 
luxuries to the limits of her husband^s means. She should never be 
upbraided too severely^ for the gods wlit not accept the sacrifice of the 
man who beats his wife. The ancient Indian attitude to w'omen w^as 
in fact am bivalent. She was at once a goddess and a slave^ a saint 
and a strumpet. 

Tlie latter aspect of her character is frequently brought out in semi¬ 
religious and gnomic literature. Women's lust knows no bounds; 

"llie fire has never too many logs. 

the ocean never too many rivers, 
death never too many living souls, 
and fair-eyed woman never too many 

No one man can satisfy a libidLnous woman's cravings; unless con¬ 
stantly watched she will consort with every stranger, even wdtli a 
hunchback* a dwarf or a cripple (p. 443) ^ and in the last resort wiH 
have recourse to Lesbian practices with members of her own sex. 
Her deception is as ail-embracing as her lust^ and she is incorrigibly 
fickle. 

Moreover, women are quarrelsome and given to pique. Tliey 
quarrel with one another* with their parents, anil with their husbands. 
Tile henpecked husband p as we show elsewhere (p- 45Pf), was well- 
known in ancient India. Many verses in medieval anthologies depict 
the emotion of muna^ an untranslatable word implynng a mixture of 
anger* wounded pride and jealousy. Early Tamil Literature contains 
a whole class of poems describing the eflbrts of the husband to calm 
his wife*s anger, roused by his attentions a rival* usually a pros¬ 
titute. If STtap the heroine of the Ramtiya^a^ is invarkbly meek and 
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compliant before her lord;, DraupadT of the MakSbhSrati^ can round on 
her five husbands and reproach them in no uncertain terms. The 
Maury art kings were guarded by amazons trained in the use of sword 
and bow\ and the Greeks were impressed by the ferocity with 
which the women of some of the PanjSb tribes aided their menfolk in 
resisting Alexander. In later times women sometimes took part in 
war (p. ^]]p and the tradition was i::ontinued among tlie Hijputs 
until quite recentiy; there are numerous records of masteriy and war¬ 
like widows resisting the enemies of iheir iiusbands—the last being 
the famous Rani of JiiansI^ whose part in the Indian Mutiny lias made 
her a national heroine of modem India. 


PROSTITUTION 

Ancient India contained one class of women who w ore not bemud 
by tile rules and restriiTions w'hich limited the freedom of the high- 
caste wife. Tliese were the prostitutes giiniia). Tljere w’crc 

certainly many poor and cheap prostitutes^ who w'ould end tlieir days 
in beggary^ or as menials and work-womcn; but the typical prostitute 
of Utenture was beautiful, accomplished, and weaJtliy, enjoying a 
position of fame and honour coniparabie to that of tlie Aspasjas and 
Phrynes of classical Greece. 

As in Greece the higiier class hetalra w-as an educated woman. 
The audiorities on erotics demand tliat, as well as in the art im¬ 
mediately essential to her profession, she should be thoroughly 
trained in '' tlie sixt^^-four arts Tliese were a stock list, which in¬ 
cluded not only music, dancing and singing, but also acting, the 
composition of poetry, impromptu and otlierwUe, fiower-arrangc- 
nieiit and garland-making* the preparation of i>erfum®s and cosmetics, 
cooking, dress-making and embroidery, sorcery, conjuring and 
sleight of hand, the composition of riddles, tongue-twisters and other 
puzzles, fencing with sword and staff, archeiy', gj^mnastics^^ carpentry 
and architecture, logic, chemistry and mineralng)^, gardening, train¬ 
ing fighting cocks* partridges and rams, teaching parrots and m 3 Tiahs 
to talk, wTiting In cipher, languages, making arfificial flowers, and 
cUy modcUing. 

It is hardly likely that the prostitute did in fact study all the arts of 
this rather bizarre list, but it shows w^hat W'aa expected of her. If she 
mastered those arts most suited to her profession a brilliant futtjre 
awaited her. A courtesan of p pleasant disposition* bcrautiful, and 
otherw'ise attractive, wlio lixcj mastered the arts ^ . . has the right w 
a seat of honour among men. She wdll be honoured by die king and 
praised by the learned, and all will seek her favours and treat her 
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with consideration/'"* The literaiune of tlie Middle Ages fully 

bears out this staicmetit. . u -i- i l 

Tipicil of such acoomplisbcd courtesans was Ambapali, the netaira 
of Vaiiall, famous in Buddhist legend. Much that is said of tins lady 
is certainly legendary, but it gives a significant indication of the status 
of the better type of courtesan in ancient India. Anibapall was 
mensely weakhy, highly mteUigent, and famous throughout the 
civilized portion of India. She was one of the most freasuredjjo^ 
sessions of hercitv* and mixed on equal terms with pnoccs. On his 
last joimiey to the Hills, as he passed through Vai^all, the Buddha 
accepted her invitation to dine in preference to that of the city fathersp 
who wished to give him a civic reception. AmbapalT is said to have 
become a Buddhist tiling and one of the most beautiful poems of the 

Pali canon 15 attributed to her (p. -we). 

Tlie prostitute was protected and supervised by the state. I he 
ArthaiMra'^* suggests die appointment of a Superintendent of Prfr 
stitutes who should be responsible for the care and supervision of the 
palace courtesans, the inspection of brotlicls, and the collection of two 
days' earnings from each prostitute every month, as tax to die govem- 
mein. Teachers and trainers of prostitutes were to be given en¬ 
couragement by the state. As in all odicr societies, around tile pros¬ 
titute congregated men of doubtful character, either outside the law 
or on its borderline—thieves, rogues, pseudo-magicians, and con¬ 
fidence tricksters of all kinds. Tlie texts on statecraft recommend 
that for this reason special w'aich should be kept on brothels and that 
prostitutes should be enlistL-d in the secret service. This fact was 
noted by Megasthwics, W'ho remarked that the spies did much of their 
work with the help of prostitutes. From the example of die play 
"The Little Clay Cart" it would seem that a prostitute migjit become 
an honest woman by marriage, for here the heroine, die h1gb-50uled 
courtesan Vasantasena, ultimately becomes the second wife of the 
brahman hero Carudatta. 

The position of the courtesan merged with that of the concubine. 
Kings and chiefs retained numerous prostitutes in their palaces, who 
were salaried servants, and wlio often bad other duties to perform, 
such as attending on the king's person. Tiie status of these women 
is somewhat obscure, but apparently they were not only at the sem icc 
of the king, but also of any courtier on whom lie might choose tem¬ 
porarily to bestow them, and thus they were not on a par with the 
regular inhabitants of his harem. Prostitutes of dils type accompanied 
the king w'herever he went, and even aw'aited him in the rear when fie 
went into battle. 

Another type of prostitute pursued her trade in an odour of 
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5aiKtit)\ tn the Middle Ages tlie god in his temple was treated like an 
earthly king; he had his wives, his ministers and attendants, and all 
the paraphernalia of a court—including his attendant prostitutes. 
These were often the children of mothers of the same profession* born 
and reared in the temple precincts, but they might be daughters of 
ordinary citizens, given In childhood to the god as pious offerings. 
They attended on the god's person* danced and sang ^fore him, and, 
like the servants of an earthly king* bestowed their favours on tlse 
courtiers whom he favoured, in this case the male worshippers who 
paid their fee to tlve temple. 

We ^ve no evidence of temple prostitution in very early times* 
though It certainly existed in other ancient civilisations, and it has been 
suggested* without valid evidence In our opinion, that it was known 
in the prehistoric Indus cities (p. set). The earliest record of re¬ 
ligious prostitution comes from a cave at Ramgarh, in the Vindhya 
hills some miles south of Banaras, w^hich contains tw^o signifleant 
Prakrit inscriptions in a script which shows that they were written 
not long after the days of Aioka. The first of these is in verse: 

"Poets, the leaders ofloversn 
light up the hearts which are heavy with passionn 
She who rides on a seesaw^ die obj^ of jest and blame, 
how can she have fallen so deep in love as this?'* 

And then. In prose; 

*■ The excellent young man Dcvadiiuia the painter loved Sutmukl, the 
slave-girl of the god."*& 

Tile enamoured Sutonuka is referred to by the word later regularly 
used for a temple prostitute—and was eddently something 
of the kind herself. Tliere arc no otlier clear references to devadasls 
in early sources* however, and we must assume tliat they were rare 
until the Middle Ages. Temple prostitution w'as most common bi the 
South, wdiere it survived until recent times. The w'ild fertility cults 
of the early Tamila involved orgiastic dancing, and their earliest 
literature shows that prostitution was common among them; thus 
religious prostitution came naturally to the Dravidian. Many in¬ 
scriptions and charters of the medieval South commemorating donations 
to temples refer spccjally to devadasTs; for instance a general of Vikram- 
aditya VI Ciilukya, named Mahadeva, is recorded as founding a 
temple iti memory of his late mother* wirh quarters for the most 
beautiful temple-prostitutes in the country.®^ In his eyes and in those 
of his contemporaries* there was no incongruity in such a memorial. 

Prostitution, though in many contexts honoured and respected* 
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was mtich disapproved of by the Smiti writers, whose works conr^m 
pjissages of warning agamst the evils of prostitution rentinlscent of 
those in the Jewish Book of Proverbs. Manu and some other texts 
class the harlot ami gambler with the thief and blackmailer, and de¬ 
clare that brahmags must never consort with prostitutes^ on pain of 
very heavy penances. One source even maintains that the murderer 
of a prostitute commits no sin and should incur no punishment at 
But, as we have noticed in many other cases, the secular 
attitude differed very greatly from the religious ideah and here it was 
tliG secular view which pre\'ailcd. By the Middle Ages the brahmans 
who propounded the Sacred Law might then%s elves be attsched to 
temples with hundreds of prostitutes on their staffs^ 


WIDOWS 

In general a widow could not remarry. By medieval times this 
rule was applied so strictly In the upper classes that it included even 
girls widowed in childlia<^» whose marriages had not been consum¬ 
mated. Even the custom of rdyoga^ which gave the diildless widow 
a dnance to conceive a son by her Isrother-in-law (p, 175)a passed into 
desuetude in die early centuries of the Christian era. 

All evidence shows, howeverp that die remarriage of widows was 
fairly common in earlier times. The Arikaldslrd admits its possibility. 
In theJamous old stoiy of Nala and Damayanti, the hero, who has long 
been parted from his wife, is reunited with her by die subterfuge of 
her announcement that she presumes his death and plans to hold a 
second svayamvara, Chie or two minor authorities admit die possi- 
bilitv of :x woman's remarriage if her husband disappears, dies, be¬ 
comes an ascetic, is impotent, or loses castebut later CDtiimentators 
explain away diese awkward references by the easy fiction of 
varjy^^ (p. 14^). and all agree with Matm; "nowlicre is a second 
husband permitted to respectable women Tlius the practioe of 
widow' remarriage, together with many other healdiy old customs, 
gradually disappeared among the Iiigher classes. 

In those families which adhered to the letter of the law the lot of 
the widow was very hard. She was to all intents and puq>oses an 
ascetic, sleeping on the ground, and eating only one simple meal a 
day, widiout honey, meat^ wine or salt, wearing no ornaments or 
coloured garments, and using no perfumes. In medieval times 
widows w^re also expected to shave their hair. 17ie widow had to 
maintain this austere regimen to the end of her days,^ in the hope of 
being remarried to her former husband in the next life; her time was 
spent in prayer and otlier religious rites on his behalf, and any breadi 
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of her ascetic discipline not only rtiade her Hable to a very unhappy 
rebirthp bnt aliso endangered the welfare of the soul of tier departed 
husbami, who might siiflcr in tlie after-life for tlic shortcomings of 
his other half on earth. 

Moreover a widow was biauspicjoiJs to everyone but her own 
children. Wherever she went her presence cast a gloom on all about 
hen She could never attend tlie family festivals whkh played so big 
a part in Hindu llfCj, for she would bring bad luck on all present. She 
WPS still a member of her husband's famiiy, and could not return to 
that of lier parents. Always watched by the parents and relatives of 
her lord^ lest she broke her vows and imperilled tile dead tnim^s 
spiritual w'clfare, shunned as unlutky c%^en by the servants, her life 
must ofteji have been niiserabk m die e3<treme. 

In these circutuslances it is not surprising that women often im¬ 
molated themselves on tliejr husbanebi" funeral pyr^a, a practice 
noticed witli tnucli disapprobation by Kuropean travellers and only 
put down ill the last century* The word salt ( written sulitf by older 
English writers) means "a virtuous woman", and die word was 
erroneously applied by early oHkials and missionaries to the satl's 
self-immolation. 

rhe historj" of the ettstom takes us back to the earliest cultures. 
Matiy ancient peoples buried or bunit a man's widows, horses* and 
other cberislied possessions with his corpse* in order tliat be might 
have all tliat he loved ai>d needed in the other world* We bmw that 
such practices were followed by the kings of Ur, and also by ilw 
ancient Chinese and some early Indo-European peoples. One of the 
funeral hymns of the Ifg Vida shows tJiat in the earliest form of the 
cremation rite known to us the widows lay down beside die dead man, 
and his bow was placed in his hand; tJie bow was removed, and tlie 
wife called on to return to tlie land of the living.lliis practice must 
look back to a time long before Uie composition of the hynui* when 
the wife was actually burut with her husband. 

The earliest datable notice of tlie seli^immolation of the satl occurs 
in Greek accounts of Alexatider's invasion. One or two cases are 
mentioned Ln the Epics, but rarely enough to show that the custom 
w'as uncommon at the time of tlielr composition. Early Smrti litera¬ 
ture allows it, but iu general does not strongly emphasise it. Tlie 
first niemorial of a sat! is found at Eran, near Saugor in Madhya 
Pradesh, where a brief Inseriprion engraved on a pillar iji a-O, 510 
records die tragic passing of a hero and his wife in short verses of 
un-Indian simplicUy* which suggest the epitaphs of the Greek 
Anthology: 
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" Hither caine BhSnii Gupta^ the bravest man on earth* 
a great king, a liero bold as Aij una; 

and hither Gnparfja followed him* 
as a friend follows a friend. 

'' jVtid he fought a great and a famous battlti* 
and parsed tp heaven, a god among cliieftalns. 

His wife, loyal and Loving* bBloved and fair, 
followed close behind him into the dames 

It is know'll that t he nomads of Central A^ia practked this custom, 
and it may have received some stimulus from their invasiom. In aiiy 
case, from this lime onwards it became more common* and there are 
numerous satT-stones all over India* commemorating the many faith¬ 
ful wives who followed dieir slain lords in death. 

Criticisms of the custom were not unknown. It w&s condemned 
by the humane poet Bana, in die 7di centuiy, and by the tantric sects* 
w'hich even declared that the w'oman burning herself on her husband's 
pyre went straight to hell. But some medieval writers roundly de¬ 
clare that the satl* by her self-immoUtionj expunges botli lier own 
and her husband^s sins* and that the two enjoy together S5 million 
years of bliss in heaven. 

The living cremation of the sati was always m (Jieory voluntary* 
but* if we are to Judge from later atialog)'* social and family pressure 
may have made it virtually obligatory on some high-caste w^idows, 
especially tliose of the warrior class. '‘Hie ISth-centuiy traveller 
Nicolo del Conti states that as many as three tliousand of the wives 
and concubines of the kings of Vijayanagara were pledged to be burnt 
with their lord on his deaths * 

The widow waSi as we have seen, an inauspicious eiKumbrance to 
her husbaiid'^s family* and might seriously endanger the welfare of 
his soul by the least breach of her vows. In a polygamous household 
the objection to widows would be correspondingly multiplied. Ttie 
widow^ lierself, if she had no young children* might w ell prefer even 
1 painful death* m the hope of reunion with her husband, to a dreary 
life of hunger* scorn, and domestic servitude^ It is thus not surprising 
that satis were so common in medieval Hindu society. 

• South Indiafi kin^ wm oficn ^oiDpmfd in death not only hy their ^iven, but also 
hy their imniMtH amf ptb^e scrvints. 'oicre ire also nuineraui records of oEficere 
giving ibeir llv« in sstriftet lo a god for ihe pro^rity of a huts and lits klct^uin. 
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VI 


EVERYDAY LIKE: THE DAILY ROUND IN 
CITY AND VILLAGE 


THE WLLAGE 

\V E have no certain nicatw of assessing the population of ancient 
India, since the detailed registers which were kept in many kingdoms 
have long since vanished. One authority has suggested that during 
the medieval period the total population of ihe Sulhconttnent was 
between IIX) ajid 1+0 millions,' a figure wKidi seems reasonable, 
although based on very slender evidence. But whatever India’s 




Fig. xii,”A village {from a relief at AnurivatJ. e, 2nd century A.e.} 



population in ancient and medieval times, it was certainly mainly 
rural, At the present day it is said that 85 per cent of India’s total 
population dw'ell in villages, and wc may be sure that the proportion 
in the past was no less, but probably more. The average man iti 
ancient India was a countrj'maji. 

No one who has travelled from Delhi to Calcutta by train could 
fail to be impressed by die monotojiy of the great Gatigetic Plain. 
The shabby little villages, often very close together, are punctuated 
only by rivers and canals, They Iiave a few trees on their outskirts, 
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ajid here and there a small grove divides one from another. Other¬ 
wise there is nothing to be seen between the villages but little tields 
separated by narrow footpaths and occasional rough roads. But this 
was not the case in ancient times. 

Even wlien the first Englishmen set up their trading stations in 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta there were more trees in the country¬ 
side! and in the earlier period India was much better afforested, 
HsQan Tsang^s account of India shows that, in the 7th century, dense 
jungle lined the banks of the Ganges for many miles on end* The 
countryside w as wilder than it Is tciday, Tlie tiger, now' rare except 
in certain districts, roamed the length and breadth of the land. In 
the West the lion, now almost extinct, was common. Herds of wild 
elephants^ carefully presented by kings* were numerous in regioris 
where tliey are now unknow n. Tlic footliiUs of the Vjndhyas and the 
Ghats, now in many places almost denuded of larger trees by ccjt- 
turies of w'oodcutting and many generations of browsir^g goats, were 
richly forested. In fact tlie age-old agricultural techniques of India 
had not }el exhausted her soil, and her peasants had not yet toni up 
lier forests, though in some places, notably Magadlia (South Bihar) 
and parts of the Tamil country, tliis process was almost complete by 
the Middle AgeSp if not before. 

Tlie Indian village difh;^ very' little from that of the present day, 
but while nio^t villages in the North are now^ open and undefojided, 
in earlier times they were usually walled or stockadedt as they are 
still in many parts of the Deccan. The village was a cluster oNiuts, 
small and large, often grouped round a well or a pond, near which 
was a small open space with a few trees. Ln earlier times villages 
often had clubrooms, which served as rest4iouseH^ for travellers and 
as centres of social life' later the place of these halls was taken by 
the village temples. The villagers formed a self<onscious com¬ 
munity, and often had an energetic communal life^ We quote from 
a Jataka story. 

""One day they stood in the middle of the village to transact village 
business, and they. - .. [[decided toj do good works; so tliey w^ouldl get 
up betimesp and go out with knives:^ axes and crowbars. With their 
crowbars they rolled away the stones on the four highways; they cut down 
the trees which caught dw axles of their carta; tliey levelled the irregulari¬ 
ties [[of tlie roadsj: tliey built an embankment and dug tanks; they made a 
\illagc hall; tliey showed charity and kept the [Buddliist] commandments/'s 

This vigorouscor]>orate life continued in to tlte Middle Ages. Tamil 
inscriptions show that the village councils (p. i 06 ) took an active 
interest in the communal welfare, dug and renewed resci^'oirs^ made 
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canals, improved tl» roads, and cared for the viUsHfc shrines. This 
strong sense of the comniunirr was one of the chief factors in tJie 
siir%'K-al of Hindu Cvdture. 

Most of the vilbgers were free peasants, and tlielr land was to all 
intents and purposes their own, though the king claimed its ultimate 
ownership (p, l09f), fhe lot of the peasant was hardj though per- 
liap^ poverty not so grinding is k later beoume, rikI a^griculrural 
indebtcthiess was certainly less iieavy. Most peasant Jioldings were 
sniall^ and were usually worketj by the oM'ner ai^d Ins family^ but there 
were a few large farms teads* the owners of wJiidi cultivated their estates 
wiili hired labour* Kings too had large demesnes, worked by serfs 
and labourers, who in Mauryan times received one and one quarter 



xii]*^oiintry scene (from a terracotta plaque found at fihita* near 
AlbliSb^d. ? 1st century i.cj 

pana per month wMth maintenance.^ Other land was let out by the 
owners to shariMiroppers in return for one half of the crop. 

Tliese landless lateurers existed in the Indian village at least from 
Maury^aji times^ and probably earlier, their state an unliappv and des¬ 
pised one. Illness, famine, idleness, or some otitcr cause would 
sometimes compel a peasant to sell his holdings or result in his evic¬ 
tion for non-payment of and he would be reduced to shame and 
penury as a casual labourer. But this process^ whereby land cended 
To become concentrated in the liands of a few landowners, was more 
than counteracted by the Indian Joint family system* On the death 
of the head of the house there was usually a partition of the family 
lands^ and thus a few generations mighl see tlw break-^up of a large 
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estate. A real cbss of squires or large farmers never appeared in 
Hindu India. 

To hea \7 tasfation* forced labour, and the visitations of the king 
and hi 5 oJ^ers^ were added periodical dearths and famines to afflict 
and impoverish the peasant. Though Megasthenes declared that 
famine was unknown in India, he certainly wrote in this particular 
from inadequate knowledge. References to famine^ with its atten¬ 
dant horrors, are fairly common in ancient Indian literature (p. 443)* 
Indeed a great famine Is said to liave occurred not long after Megas- 
thenes left India, at ihe end of the reign of Candragiipta Maury a. 
The more energetic and conscientious kings did what tiiey could to 
prevent and relieve famine. Hie ArthoMitra even suggests that a 
king is justified in confiscating the hoarded wealth of his subjects tu 
feed the liungr^** llic state granaries would be opened In emergency, 
and the charity of religions establishments and private persons was 
no doubt of some help; but with sitch poor comnuinications famine 
was even more severe than it is now. lliere is reason to believe that 
rainfall was rather heavier than in recent years, and the pressure of 
population on the means of sulxsistence was not as great as it has now 
become. Hence outbreaks of dearth and famine were probably less 
frequent in ancient days, but when tliey did occur they caused even 
greater hardship and loss of life. 

Tliroughout our period there was a gradual expansion of cultiva¬ 
tion as a result of pressure on the land. The ^ suggests 

a positive policy of colonization, clearing of waste, and development 
of new villages, while the Jataka stories show us groups of hardy 
peasants from overpopulated villages cutting new settleinenta from 
the jungle, and even tell of whole villages emigrating erf to tlie 
wilds to escape the attentions of extortionate tax-collectors. 

In the fiat plains die land was cut by canals niniiing from t]\e great 
rivers, and dotted with artificial reservoirs (usually referred to tn 
Anglo-Indian jargon as '"tanks*'), which were made by damming 
smaller streams or enlarging lakes by stopping their outlets. From 
these water- 5 upplies* w^hethcr natural or artificial, water was raised 
by counterpoised '"sweeps'", and fed into smaller diannds which 
watered the fields. TIse "Persian wheel", turned by an ox, is no- 
w^here clearly mentioned in early sources, though it may have been used. 

Irrigation works, often of enormous size, w^ere undertaken by 
beneficent kings as a religious and social duty. Tlie most famous of 
these reservoirs was that of Gimar, the history of which has come 
dowTi to us, thanks to two inscriptions on the site (pp, 62, lor)* We 
do not know when the great enibankment, over lOo feet thick at the 
base, finally crumbled- Probably the largest achievement of Indian 
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iiTTgation until recent years was the lake tit Bhojpur, near Bhopal, 
built in the middle of the Nth century by Bhoja Paraniara, die king 
of DhirS: Thia too has vanished; the embankment was breached by 
the Muslims in the 15th century^ and has never been restored: but it 
is evident from those traces which remain diat the lake originally 
covered no less than 250 square miles.® In the extreme north of 
India we read ofSuyya. a greai engineer in die service of king Avanti- 
varman of Kashmir {5th century), who '"made the streams of Indus 
and Jlielani flow accorduig to his will» like a snake-charmer his 
snakes”. In the south, at die end of our periodj Paes saw the build¬ 
ing of a mighty tank at Vijayanagara^ the embankment of whieh^ he 
says, was a crossbow'-*thot wide. Tlie first efforts: at its cDnstruction 
were uiisuccessful, so King Kf^a Deva Raya ordered a great human 
sacrifice of pri.'soners to appease the gods, and finished the vs'ork with 
the labour of 20,000 men. 

Most of the larger irrigaiion works nf Hindu India liave hoav 
vanished, but in Ceylon ancient reservoirs of enormous aiie still 
exist (pi. Illij), though the canal systems whjdi diey served have 
largely disappeared^ and are only now being repaired. After many 
centuries of neglect, recent govertiments, both in India and Ceylon, 
have begun to redevelop the irrigation systems w ithout w hich tropical 
agriculture cannot flourishi and wlikh w'ere the first concern of kings 
of ancient times. 


ACHlCULTURE AND STOCKBREEDINC 

The staple com crops of ancient India were, as they are today^ 
wheat and barley in the cool north ^d elsewhere AS winter crops, rice 
in the irrigated plains, and millet in the drj'cr lands, such as parts of 
the Deccan Plateau, wliere rice would not grow* Among other crops 
sugar cane w^as writlely grown, and sugar exported to liurope^ while 
leaf vegetables and gourds of various kinds w'ere grown nearly every¬ 
where, as was the sesamum, much valued for its edible oil. Numer¬ 
ous types of peas I beans and lentils were grown everywhere. South 
India^ especially Kerala (Malabar), grew many spicesp particularly 
pepper* cardamom, ginger and cinnainoUt which were carried all 
over India and exported to Europe* The Himalayan foothills pro¬ 
duced the precious saffron* Cotton was at all times the staple 
textile crop. 

Of fruits pride of place w^as taken by the mango, whidi was grow-n 
in orchards and much \Tilued* The small Indian banana, or plantain, 
was also grown in damper parts of the land. The coconut was a 
comparatively late importation from S.-E, Asia* and is not mentioned 
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In early sources^ though it was known in the Middle Ages. In tlie 
coastal areas were grown the palmyra and talipot palins, which provided 
India*5 chief wTiiing niaieriah and also the alcoholic drinks now 
known as toddy aiid arrack. Anodier valued palm was the areca, 
whose hard, slightly narcotic nut^ broken up, mixed with lime and 
other ingredients, and WTappcd in the leaf of the betel vine, formed 
the or diew^ing quid, which was Lntrodttced into Northern 

ImJia from the South early in the CJiristlan era, and has ever since 
been a most popular source of post-prandial s<>lace to the Indian. 
The date palm W'as grown in tJie drj^cr regiofis of tlje West, but is 
little mentioned in literature. The sour fruit of the tamarind was 
much used to flavour cuny^ ITie grape, introduced from Persia witli 
the almond and walnutp was cultivated in the Western Hitntlayas. 
Sandal and other trees provided much-priced fragrant woods; these 
trees mostly grew iji the Souths 

The Greek travellers were most impressed by the fertiliy of 
Indians soil and the energy and ability of her cultivators. The 
modern traveller's impressions: are diametrically opposite, but the 
Greeks judg^ Indian agriculture by standards lower than ours, and 
the soil was less exhausted then than now. Tlie Greeks found it a 
great sourtxs of w^onder that India produced two crops a year- In the 
wetter parts of the land the tw^o crops might even grow without 
irrigation, while in tlie plains a suiiiiner crop of rice would grow 
during the monsoon, and a second irrigated crop In the dry season. 

Ancient India knew tlie use of manure, and die JrihaJdsfra lays 
down several rules for the management of the king's farms which ii>+ 
dicatc a wolMeveloped agricultural tedinique. Tlie Indian peasant 
of today is so conservative in his methods that we may assume that 
the ordmajy vilbgers^ of ancient days cultivated the land much as 
they do now^ ploughing with shallow' vp'ooden plougfjs draw^n by 
oxeUg harv^esting with sickles, threshing with oxen^ and winnowing 
by tossuig their com in die wind. Iron ploughshares were certainly 
kiiowfi^ liowever, for tliey are mentioned in literature. 

The basic livestock of the peasant was cattle* used for ploughing, 
transport and food. Villages employed a communal cowherd, who 
drove the tattle, branded with their owners' marks, to the waste 
beyond the ploughed fields every mombig, and returned with them 
at dusk. We have no means of coinparing the yield of tlie cattle of 
anient days with that of their ^craggy modem counterptts, but as 
th^e WBS more pasture and waste it may have been better. Milk aiid 
cuid were important articles of diet, as was ghee (ghrtu), made from 
melt^ butter by skimming olT the solid fat, atni leaving only the 
liquid butter-oil, which would keep indefinitely in a lint climate. 
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The inviolability of tl>e otiw was of slow (frow ih, Tlisjugli there 
-seems to have been some feeling ag^iin-st the killbig of qows even in 
Vedic times, Aioka did not forbid the slatjghter of cattle, and oxen, 
at any rate* were killed for food even later. But the 
refers to the existence of herds of aged» dL^easuHl and sterile cattle,® 
and it djcrefore appears that before the Ciiristian era cattle were 
normally allowed to die a natural death, at least in some parts of the 
country. TJie same work suggests tliat those who kill cattle should 
be put to death, but from the context it is clear tliat this prescription 
applies only to killers of cattle stolen from tl>e royal herds. 

As wxdl as cattle owned by cultivating peasants there were large 
herds belonging to pron^sional herdsmen, wlio led a semi-nomadic 
life in the wilder parts of tlie countrj\ One important tribe of these 
f)cople, the Abhlras, which dwelt in widely flcattercd localities of 
Soutli Rajasihati, Malwi and Sind around the' beguuimg of the 
Christian erai was perhaps responsible for the development of tlie 
ruU of Kr^na in bb pastoral aspect p and AbSiIra chiefs set up a 
short-lived kingdom in the N,-W. Dea-aii on tlie mins of ilie 
Satavulianas, 

Other domestic animals iivcluded the buFfalo, second only to the ox 
as a beast of burden, and the favourite victim of sacrifices to the god¬ 
dess Durga, whose cult became ver^' popular in the Middle Ages. The 
goat was bred w idely , as was the sheep in the cooler districts. The 
fine goats* w'ool fabric of KashniTr w^as known atid used widely in 
Northern India, and heavier sheeps' and yaks' wool blankets were 
exported in small qumititks from the hills to die Northern Plains* 
where the winter nights are usually cold enough to make tlieir com¬ 
fort pleasant. The domestic pig was also knowri* though it did not 
play H very important part in rural economy. 

Horses were bred chiefly in Sind and the North-West. Ttu^y 
would not breed well in tlie Deccan, and were regularly imported by 
^iea from Sind, Persia and Arabia to the ports of Western India. 
The hor^c was always a luxury animal, used driefly by the warrior class. 
For the ordinary people the dnef means of conveyance was the ox, 
of which certain varieties could draw carts at a considerable 
The kings of Vijayanagara delighted, in watching races of light 
carts to which an ox and a horse were yoked. 

The elephant was certainly tamed by the time of the Buddlia. It 
rarely breeds in captivity, and therefore it had to be hunted and 
captured alive* Special forest tracts were designated as elephant pro¬ 
serves, inliabitcd by trackers, hunters and umers, in the employ of 
the king. Generally tiic ownership of elephants vvas confined to 
kings and chiefs, and peasants living in llie vicinity of elephant 
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forests must have cursed the depredations of these beasts, which 
would frequently leave the jungle to raid tlie clearings. 

The camel is not often mentioned, but it was certainly known and 
used as a beast of burden in the drj'Cr parts of tlie country, and 
by the Middle Ages was also found in the Deccan. Some medieval 
dynasties employed the camel in war. The mule and the ass were 
other common beasts of burden. 

The half-wild pariah dog was as common in early India as it Is to¬ 
day, and dogs were also used in hunting. In the hills a special breed 
of large dog, perhaps resembling tlie modeit) Tibetan mastiff, was 
famous beyond the bounds of India, ITie Persian emperor Arta- 
xerxes I (465-^24 b.c.) is said by Herodotus to have exempted the 
inhabitants of four Babylonian \'illages from taxation in return for 
their breeding Indian dogs for war and hunting. These dogs were 
also known in the Egjpt of the Ptolemies. The dog is only once 
mentioned with respect and alfcetion in Indian literature, and was 
rarely if ever treated as a pet. The exception occurs in die Maha- 
bharata, where the five Pa^ava brothers and tlieir wife DraupiadI 
take their dog with them on their final pilgrimage to heaven, aitd the 
eldest brotlier Vudhi^thira refuses to enter wltliout his faithful friend. 
It has been suggested that the episode shows Iranian influence, for 
witli the Zoroastrians tlie dog was a sacred animal. The domestic cat 
is rarely mentioned. 

Tile hunting leopard or cheetah {^ciirata) is onlv' referred to as a 
wild beast until the ^^liddlc Ages, and similarly the hawk w'as not 
tamed in early times. Haw'king and hunting with cheetahs did not 
become popular among the ruling classes until the nth century, and 
the custom may have E)een Icamt from the Muslims. 

The fowl was known, though eggs played but a small part in tlie 
diet of early India, Tlie peacock, in earlier times, was certainly used 
as food, and was the favourite dish of tile emperor Aioka,^ until he 
adopted a vegetarian diet* We read of whole villages of peacock- 
rearers, who supplied their birds to kings and wealthy people, at first 
largely for food, but later diiefiy for ornament* Several other 
ornamental fowl, especial])' the ruddy sheldrake or brahmany duck 
{calravSia) ^^■e^e kept in the parks of the rich, and parrots and 
mynahs were very popular as pets, especially with ladies, who are 
rcfciTed to as devoting long hours to teaching the birds to talk. 

Silkworms were brixl atid reared, chiefly in Bengal and Assam. It 
has been suggested by some titat silk was known even in Vedic times, 
and silk-making moths were certainly indigenous to India; but it is 
probable that silk was first introduced to India from China by way of 
the Burma Road, in the second half of the 1st millennium b"c. The 
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earliest tertain references to silk are found in the Buddhist scriptures, 
and in tlie Attha£l$lm^ where it is called dnapaliidj '"the Chinese 
doth”* In die '2nd centurj d.c. die Chinese traveller Chang Klen 
found that Chinese silk was imported into Bactria by way of India ^ 
and this suggests that even at tins time the Indians had not yet fully 
mastered the art of spinning and weaving fine silks, which they cer¬ 
tainly did later. Besides the silkwortn another imect of commercial 
importajKe was the Iac4nsect^ which provides both the resin used for 
shellac (and in India for articles of ornamentand also the dye 
known as lake-dye/' 


THE WILD TRIBES 

In the Himalayan foothills and the remoter parts of the Vindhyas 
and the Deccan wild tribes still exist. Most of them are now- partly 
civilized and Hinduized, but some* though happy folk, knit together 
by tribal custom into solid, self-supporting and self-sufficient com- 
munitieSp still preserve vestiges of ferocious and barbaric tradition. 
Tbe Gonds of the Easteni Deccan offered human sacrifices at their 
fertility ceremonies until well into the last century, the victims often 
being unfortunate villagers kitbiapped from the more civilized settle¬ 
ments, while head-hmiting among the Nagaa of As^ain is even now 
not completely stamped out. 

At one time, of course, praftically the whole of India was in¬ 
habited by such peoples, and in ancient and medical times they were 
more numerous and occupied a wider area tfian at pre^^ent* From the 
earliest invasions they waged a losing battle against the advancing 
culture of the Aryans, and at all times they w ere a source of danger 
to the outposts of civilization in the vicinity of their lands. The brief 
statetneni of A£oka"s policy towards the forest tribes (p. :S3fJ throws 
a flood of light on the rudiless policy of earlier kings towards them. 
Many primitive peoples were extemiinated and many more lost tiieir 
identity in the course of the growth of Hindu civUization: but some 
accepted the suzerainty of their civilized overlords, and retained their 
ancestral lands. Tlie ArthuJiistra mentions such people as useful in 
time of w ar* Many of these tribes came more and more under tlie 
influence of Ary an ways, and their tribal cults were roughly assimi¬ 
lated to Hinduism by w^andering brfihmans. Such tribes were un¬ 
doubtedly the ancestors of many low^er Hindu castes of later times. 
Some primitive tribes may w^ell have learnt enough from die Arj^ans 
to become powerful and it has been reasonably suggested that more 
than one important medieval dynasty originated in such a way. 

At all times* however, uncivilized tribal peoples ewtinued to exist 
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in the outlying districts in s irtuai indepei^encc, perhaps occasionally 
raying tribute tn kind to the repiesentative of their overlord. The 
last great king of Hindu India, Krsna Deva Haya of Vijayanagara, 
mentioned them in a brief textbook on goveminciit in Telugu, tlw 
Amuktanialyatla^ When tlic forest folk muUipUed in die kingdom, he 
wrote, riicy caused no little trouble to the king and his subjects; but, 
like Aioka, he advocated fair and honest treatment towards them. " If 
the king grows angrj with iheni, he cannot wholly destroy them, but 
if he trins their afteetjon by kindness and charity they senfe him by 
invading the enemy's territory and plundering lib forts."® 

At all times the wild tribesmen were a danger to ttie settled 
villagers in the outlying parts of the country. In medieval litera^re, 
both in Sanskrit and the Dravidian vernaculars, are referetKca to these 
wild raiders pillaging crops and herds and houses, and capturing 
victims for human sacrifice. The area of tiieir operations was gradu¬ 
ally pushed back, and as more and more primitive tribes were assimi¬ 
lated to the Hindu order they became gradually less dangerous; hut 
throughout the period covered by this book they were a source of 
fear In many parts of India, the bogey men with which mothers 
frightened tlieir naughty children. No doubt many of the character¬ 
istics of the demons and malevolent spirits of Hindu mythology, 
NSgas, Yakjas, Rak^as and tlie like, were acquired from the wild 

tribes (p. 3l7f). 


THE TOWN 

Bv the time of the Buddha, there were small towns all over North 
India, and some, such as Kail (Banarats) and KausambT, had an antiquity 
of centuries; but even a t this time large citi es were few. According to 
an ancient Buddhist tradition, at the time of the Buddha's "Great 
Decease" the disciple Ananda said that he regretted that his master 
was to die in so small a town as Ku^inagara, and mentioned the six 
cities which he considered important enough for a Buddha to die in; 
grSvasrt, Campa, R5jagrha, Saketa (later generally known as Ayo- 
dhva), KauiambT, and Ha^T. These were evidently the greatest cities 
of the eth century R.c„ but their sites are still not wholly excavated, 
and we have no good means of judging their size, except in the case 
of one of them. This is Rajagrha, tlie walls of which still renuln. and 
show tliat the fortified area had a perimeter of twenty-five iiilles. The 
whole area was not built upon, but Rajagrha was a garden city, with 
a central core, and houses in the suburbs gurrounded by extensive 
parks and fields, 

Patalipiitra in the time of the Mauryas, according to Megasthenes, 
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was a long narrow cityt streiching nine miles along the Ijank of the 
Ganges, and reaching only one and a half miles inland. It was no 
doubt mainly built-up, unlike RajagTha, which covered a larger area 
but must have had a smaller population. At tlie end of our period 
Faes states that Vijayanagara was larger and more populous than 
Rome and contained iOO,OQO houses, from which we may infer tliat 
its population was nt least half a tnillioti, and probably more. 

/■y die time tif writing several small excavations have been made at 
various Indian city sites, but only one such site, and that not repre¬ 
sentative, has been excavateil sufficiently to reveal the plan of the city. 



Fie xiv.^An ancient Indian city, f, 2nd-1st century, a.c* (basftl on the 
evidence ^ MnieiBporaiy sculpture 1. {Reproduced from Percy Brown's 
Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu period},” published by D, B 
Tarepores^ala Sens & to. Ltd.. Bombay) 

This is lak^ila, where tw-o cities have been discovered, one dating 
from the time of the Achaemenid kings of Persia and the otiicr from 
the Greco-Bactrian period. Both were built on either side of a broad 
main street, and the larger houses of both had central courtyards, in 
the manner traditional in India from the days of the Harappa Culture; 
hut in other respects the two were very different. Tiie first city, 
known to arcbaeologists as BhTr Mound, shows no trace of town plan¬ 
ning; on the irregular and crooked main street opened a maze of 
nareow alleys, ramifying in all directions at tlie whim of many private 
builders. The second city, known as Sirkap, liad a fine main street 
some twenty feet wide, running due north and south, with lesser 
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roads ninnmg off it at right angles and at regular intm als; it was 

evidenilv stricily planned. 

We cannot attribute the regular layout of Sirkap vvhoUy to the 
orderly G reeks. Two thousand years before their arrival in Ind i a the 
cities of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa had been laid out on similar 
rcffular lines, and there is little doubt that other Indian cities were 
carefully planned. It was by no means uncommon for a powerful 
kinc to build a wholly ne"‘ capital, and this w ould give much ^pe to 
the town-planner, the gives detailed mstmciions for 

the establishment of such a new city. It adv-ises a square gridiron 
plan, divided into wards or sectors by six mam roads, three run- 
Ue north and south, and three east and west. The chief temples 
were to be located in the centre, and different classes of die com¬ 
munity were to be segregated in separate wands. The fortified city 
of SiSupalgarh was certainly built as an almost exact square nearly 
a mile on each side (ph Xla). but it lias not been sufficiently 
excavated to ascertain whether tfie street plan confoirTiied to the 
jirihaiastra's scheme.”* It is possible that ^e nordiem city of 
Ahicchatra in Uttar Pradesh did so approximately, but here again tlie 
excavated portions are not sufficient to tell with cer^nty. 

The city had two foci, the palace and the temple. Of ancient Indian 
palace aiihitcc'ture we know little; the fragments of the highly 
Mlished columns of the Mauryan palace at Pataliputra. ^ a large 
building at Tak^aSila wliich may have been a palace, are all tliat have 
surviv^ except from a very late period: but from tins and other 
evidence it tvould seem that the palace was usually situated in or near 
the centre of the city, and that it was often defended by fortifications 

as a sort of citadel. u■ j . t 

liavc js unrived better, though we have no Hindu temples 

from pre-Gupta times. In the temple the religious sentiments of the 
people were largely concentrated. From the temple came the great 
and splendid religious processions which filled and still fill the h^rt 
of the ordinary Hindu with almost superhuman exaltation. TIic 
temple especially tf it was a great and famous temple in one of die 
sacr^ cities,* was itself a city in miniature in the medieval period 
(fig. XV), It was enormously wealthy, and a source of ivealth to 
the town from the many pilgrims who visited it. Such a temple was 
a great landowner, with many employees, such as priests, musicians, 
attendants, and dancing girls for the temple services, a staff of scribes 
and accountants, and many craftsmen and labourers. Often tlie 
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temple maintained sdiools and refuges for sick men and animals- it 
dis^nsed charity to beggars, and relieved the poorer citizens in time 
of distress and famine. Like the medieval European monastery' it 
grant land and privileges to its servants in princely wise. The 
great temple, e-specially in the Dcccan, was a corporate body which 
often played a bigger part in tlie life of tlic ordinary citizen than the 
civil government. T}ie larger Buddliist and Jaina monasteries were 
similarly influemial in tlreir own districts, though they were usually 
located outside the big cities. 

^ From literary- sources, and from the evidence of sculpture and paint¬ 
ing, we can get some idea of the houses of the wealthy, which prob^ 



^ly did not differ greatly, ocept in size, from the palaces of kings, 
ihe typical larger town house was one of several storeys; threc?- 
storeyed buildings seem to have been quite common, and" there are 
literary' references to houses ofisevcn and even eleven storeys though 
the latter at least arc hardly credible. Down to Gupta times most 
houses, from palaces to small cottages, were bulk witli barrel-vaulted 
roots. With gablcHends and often ornate liniak ffig, xiv) Roofs 
were botli thatched a„d tiled. Later the high barrel-vaulted roof gave 
way to a flatter type, with overiianging eaves. Larger Imuses of 
later time.<i usually had raised terraces or fiat roofs on which the 
members of tiie household slept in hot weather, In historical times 

houses were not, like the houses of the Indus cities, closed tn by bare 
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walls, but had windows arwl balconies overlooking the street* In the 
medieval period the balconies were often screened with htn^s, so 
that the ladies of the household itiiglit see without being seen, but the 
l^^onies of houses depicted at Bharhut and Sonchl have no 
screens. Tile walls were whitewashed, and, as t^ay, be 

decorated with painted pictures and omaincntation, both on the 11^ 
and in stucco relief. The usual larger house had a square 
surrounded by a veranda, behiirf which were the living quarters. 
Bathrooms are mentioned in literature, sometiTnefl wit g 

water Drobably diverted from a nearby stream, 

Tlie ^ient ’l ndian greatly loved flowers and trees. Megasihenes 
describes with wonder the beautiful parks sumoundmg the palace of 
Candragupta Maurya. and many references in Sanskrit liieniture 
show that wealtiiy citizens had gardens attaciied to titeir ^ 

often larger parks in the suburbs containing pavilions iti which they 
sS mudi of tlicir ieisure, are references m poetry to arti- 

fSal hillocks {iridalaila), whkli suggest tliat landscape gardens of 
the Japanese tvpc were souietimes laid out. 

\s In all hot climates an expanse of water was an aliiiost css^iial 
feature of the garden, and the parks of the wealthy eontamed artificial 
lakes and pools, often with fountain.^, and with steps leading 
them for bathing. A further refinement, for C(»ling the air in the hirt 
season, was the " water-niadiine'*(tw>T>rt^™). whicli, front the de- 
scTiption of the poet Kalidasa,seems to liave been a sort of rcvolv- 
ing^ray, ratlicr like that used to water lawns at the present day 
In tlic bathing pools the citizens would cool themselves m ihe hot 
weather, and literature contains many references to kings and heroes 
playing in tiie water witli their wiws and concubines. Ue jlso 
of Lbtcrranean chambers at one end of such bathing 
bv die water surrouiiding them on all sides, in which die tired bather 
might re.st. Mother feature of the pleasure gai^en wJiich wp.s looked 
on as almost indispetisible was a swing, in which ts “f bodi sexes 
took delight, GaHcns were watered by channels which led from tlie 

main tank to the trees and flower beds. 

Specially loved were flowermg trees, which arc very frequently 
mentioned in poetry, especially tlie aJoka (Sara^a ifidita), a smallish 
tree bearing a mass of lovely scarlet or orange blossoms, which, it 
was said, would only flower if kicked by a beautiful woman; other 
favourites were the tall pale-flowered hrffa {Jlhixria the 

fraerant onuige^fl^weml k&ddmba {AnihoCirphalu^ Cddambu), and tlie 
rod kimMtJ ( But^njrofitlwa ); tlie banana was grow7i for orna¬ 

ment as well as for its fruit. Bushes and creepers were also miicli 
loved, especially the jasmine, of which tliere were many varieties, and 
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the whh^ atiMa (Hifilagf marfuMeto)? ..ther popular tn-w were 
(AfifArf/,17 ehitmfacii). with very fragnuit yeljow fJowers 
«id the hibtsciLS or China bebveri of all flowers 

end the subject of much rdjfrioiis ami oilier symbol ism, was the lotus' 
or water-lily m its maiiy varieties. ITiis beautiful flower the poets 
never tired of mentioning, giving It dozens of sjmonynis and epithets 
^e rose, common enough in North India today. apparently mil 
knowTi, and was probably introduced by die Muslims. 

As well as the private gardens of the rich there were public gardens 
and parks, often mentioned in story. In die vicinity of most cities 
were gr^\cs which were the favourite re^ort^ of the to^^peoble 
Afolw took pndc in the fact that he had planteii such groves for the 
iwreation of ni^ and beast, and some other kings are recorded as 
h*vmg followed his ejtartiple. 

Of die life and homes of the city poor we are told litde in literature 
but the cottages here and there depicted in early sculpture are. like 
the larger Jmusea, barrel-roofed, and apparently onc-roomed \Ve 
must assume that i}ie poorer folk dwelt, as they do today, in Jmu 
made of wood, reed or mud brick, and thatclicd with straw. Many 
no doubt had no homes at all, but slept in odd comers of the city witii 
their few pu^seiitions around them. 


Efforts were made by die more energetic authorities to provide 
some am^ines for the poorer citizens. Hie Arlhaiattra sugeests 
that a public well should be provided for every ten families. The 
same text recommends a fixed tarilTof fines for leaving rubbish in the 
streets and stringent preemtionj against fires; every home was to 
keep elementary fire-fighting enuipmeut in readiness, and on an out¬ 
break of fire all able-bodied citizens in the neighbtjurhood were liable 
to be called on to help put out the flames. The city authorities were 
tti provide drainage for surface water, and fines were to be imposed 
for blocking the drains, n \Vc ciuinot tell how far these 
inendanons were put into practice, but it is hardly likely tliat iJicy Jiad 
no ham wliatever in fact- ^ 


Lndouhtedly the most remarkable description of an ancient Indian 
city IS contained in the early Tamil poem Tie GarLnd e/Madurai 
said to have bren written in honour of a 2nd century Pfindyan king 
Nediuljeliyan, but probably a century or two later, ,4fter a long 
p^egyric on the king, the poet describes the various regions of hia 
i^dom, and concludes with an account of his capital dty, .Madurai, 
r^is IS too long to quote, but we must at least summarize this part of 
the lovely poem, which lias a realism rare in the literature of the .North. 


The poet enters the city by its greit gale, the posts of which are carved 
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vlth imactJ of the goddess Laksnd, and which is grimy with ghee, 
in obbtl™ upon it lo bring safety and prosperity to the city (t guai^. It 
is a day of festival, and the dty is gay with flags, some, prcsaitcd by tlie 
Iting locommL-iJwrate brave deeds, flying over the homes of captouis,^ 
otliem waving over the shops whi^ sell the gladdenmg t«Uy- 
atreets are broad rivers of people, folk of every ra«, bujdng and selling in 
the marke t-place or singing to the music of wandering minstrels. 

A drum beats, and a royal procession passes down the street, wi^ 
phaiits leading to the sound of conchs. A refractory beast breaks his 
chain, and tosses like a ship in an angry sea until lie is again brought to 
order. Chariots follow, with prancing horses and fierce footmen. 

Meanwhile stall-keepers ply their trade, selling sweet caki», garlaiids of 
flowers, scented powder and betel quids. Old women go from hoii.se to 
house, selling nosegays and trinkets to the womenfolk. Noblcram dn%'e 
through the streets in tl»ir chariots, their gold-sheailied swords fli^huig. 
wearing brightly-dyed garments and wreaths of flowers. From balconies 
and turrets the many jewels of the perfumed women who watch the festival 

flash in the sunlight. - , • 

The people flock to ilw temples to worship to the sound of mu^c, laymg 
their flowers before the images and lionouring the holy sages. Craftsn^ 
work in their shops—men makuig bangles of conch shell, goldsmiths, 
clotlhdcalurs. coppersmiths, fiower-selleis, vendors of sandalwood, painters 
and weavers, Foodshops busily sell their wares—greena. jak-fniit. man¬ 
goes, sugar candy, cooked rice and chunks of cooked meat. 

In’ the evening the city prostitutes entertain their patrons with dancing 
and singing to the sosmd of the lute (yJ/), so that ihe streets are filled with 
music. Drunken villagers, up for the festival, reel in the roadways, 
while rtspectable women make evening visits to the temples with their 
children and friffids. carrying ligiited lamps as oHeiings. ITiey dance m 
the temple courts, which arc clamorous with their singing and chatter. 

At last the city sleeps—all but the goblins and ghosts who haunt the ^rk, 
and tl« bold housebreakers, armed with rope ladders, swords and chisels, 
to break through the walls of mud houses. But the watchmen are also vigi¬ 
lant, and the city passes the night in peace. . , , . 

Nloming comei^ ’vvith the sotuid of brlhmai^ intoning their j^acred >eraej. 
The wandermg hards renew ihcir sbging. and dw slmpkecpers busy them¬ 
selves opening their booths. The toddy-sellers again ply their trade for 
thirsty morning travellers, ITie drunkards reel to their feet and oiKe 
mote shout on the streets. .Ml over the city U heard the sound of opening 
Women sweep the faded flowers of the festival from their court- 
prds! Thus the busy everyday life of the city is resumed.!* 

Tlie ancient Indian city was a source of pride to its inhabitants. 
One of the most memorable records of such pride is contained in the 
5th century Mandasor inscription of tlie guild of silk-weavers, already 
mentioned bi another connexion (p. 149). Tliis commemorates the 
building and subsequent repair by the guild of a splendid temple of 
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the Sun, A poem recording the event was composed "^with great 
care"' by one Vat$abhatti^ probably a local hack-fioet commissioned 
for the occasion, and was engraved on atone as a perpetual memorial. 
No doubt echoing the thought of his patrons, Vatsabhajfi writes in 
glow^ing terms of hia city, 

'' Where the water-lilies are ever shaken by tremulous ripples^ 
and the geese are as though shut in a cage of pollen, 
hlov^Tt from the lotuses, which shine in the lakes, 
bent by the weight of their own stamens; 

** Where the groves arc adorned with trees 
bowed under die burden of blossoms, 
and witli bec-swarms, drunk with honey, 
and with w^omen ever-singing j 

Where lovely women dwell 
in houses a-flutter with flags, 
most purely white, most lofty, 

like fair hills of cloud that glitter with the vine of the lightning; 

"Where other mansions^ adorned with groves of swaying bmanas^ 
lovely as the high peak of Mount Kailsia, 
shine with tiicir long roof-ridges and pavilions, 
loud with the noise of music, and gay with pictures." 

And so the poet in fanciful language describes the beauty of the 
city* the goodness of the local king, the benevoience of the guild, and 
the splendour of the new templC:, until he concludes; 

** As the moon the dear heavens, 
as the kamtiitha * the breast of Vi^^, 
this fairest of temples adonis 
our wholly noble dty/'*'' 


TirE MAN ABOUT TOWN 

We can learn rnuch about the life of the Greek and Homan bour¬ 
geoisie from literature and archaeological remains; but the comparable 
literature of India was less realistic, and there is no Indian counter¬ 
part of Pompeii. Nevertheless there Is enough evidence to recon¬ 
struct the life of the well-To-do young End i an in some detail from 
secular literature, one of our niost important sources being the 
treatise on erotics, the Kamasuira (p. t7l), which w^as composed to 
instruct him in one of Ills chief recreations. 

His room, we are told»^* should contain a pleasant and soft bed, 

* A jeweL cme iIm god't irL\ignhi4 


SOT 
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Widi H pure white coverlet, a decorated canopyt and two pillowRp one 
at the foot ajid the other at the liead- It shoidd also have a divan, at 
the head of which perfumed unguents, flowers, and pots of coll3^riwm 
should be kept on a little table. On the floor rkearby ahonld be placed 
a cuspidor, to receive tJie red ejcpcctoration caused by betel chewing^ 
and a chest for onianients and clothes. On the wall should hang a 
lute (vini), and die room should also contain a drawing table, a few 
palmJeaf books, a rmiiid scat and a gaming-board. Attadied to the 
house should be an aviary, a garden containing swings, an arbour of 
climbing plants, and a grass bank on wiikh die owner might sit in the 
shade with his guests. 

Rising iii die morning the man about town washes, deans his teeth, 
anoints Jiis t^y with unguents and perfume, pms coltyriuni on his 
eyes, dyes his lips with red lac^ and looks at himself Sn the mirror. 
Then he chews a betel nurd to sweeten his breadi. Me badis every 
(Ipj”, rubs Ills body with oil every other tlay, shaves his face every 
fourdi day, and hjs whole body every fifth or tenth dav- Ife eat.i 
three meals daily. Much of lii.t time is spent in clianning, graceful 
idleiies.^. fie amuses himself by teadiing his parrots and mynahs to 
talk, or by watching lighting cocks, quaib or rams; lie converses 
with the parasites who surround him. In the hotter weather he takes 
an afternoon nap. 

He had many uttellcctual pleasures however. He w'as not merely 
a [Mirnn and passive admirer of the arts, but was encouraged by 
society to be him.self creative* He should know something of the 
sixty-four arts (p, ISS), He might be a poet in his own rights and 
some of the siirvTvlng han^krit poetiy is not the work of professionals. 
Large gatherings were often held under the patronage of kings or 
wealtliy men for the recitation of poetry^ and smaller groups would 
often meet together for the same purpose, cither at tlie home of one 
of the group^ or at the hou^e of a courtesan. These literaiy parties 
are mentioned in the a$ among the chief pleasures of the 

ediKated mjin. Tlie members of such circles might form regular 
siKiat club.s^ ajid ^'should stand togedicr in time of trouble as in 
prosperii Vi« *»arid tiospitably entertain newcomers to their group 
The ancient Indian, like his modem de.-^adant, was usually an ex¬ 
trovert, delighting in the company of his fellows, and warm-hearted 
m hsB friendships. Xbe immcrise stress laid in sacred literature 
on the duty of hospitality encouraged and gave religious sanction 
to the social propensities of the time. 

^metimes literary^ parties were iield in the open air, in the gardens 
and groves atout ilie towTi, and mighr be diversified with cock-fieht- 
mg and bathing. Hie educated man might also be a painter; his 
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sanctum,, a 3 we have seen, ci^ntstiJtGd a painting'-WanJ Of ca4iel| ajtd 
the Kamasiitra even suggests that l»c slKHiLd have a iipecial room for 
sculpture^ wood-carv ing and cky modellmg. 

A M vs EM EH 

Tlie amusements of the ancient Indian townsmsm were by no means 
all creative or intellectual. NumeroMS festivals^ partkipated in by 
rich and poor alike* divided the Hindu year* and were marked by 
merrymaking and processions. The most popular festival in early 
times was tile Festival of Spring* in honour of Kama^the Love-god, 
who* though he played only a small part in tlie tliought of tlic theo- 
logiariii* w^as evidently a very popular divinity* At dn.-i festival even 
respectable citizens forgot tlicir taste rcstrictionSj and paraded the 
streets scattering red powder over their neighboursp squirting litem 
with coloured water, and playing all kinds of practical jokes. Hie 
festival still survives under (he name Ha/ij iliough die Love*gad now 
plays no part in it. It is dearly the survival of a primitive and bloody 
fertility ceremony; but even at its earliest appearance the grim signi- 
ficance of the red powder seeins to liave been lost^ and it was a sort 
of Eliridu saiunialiai a time of universal merrymakings and licence of 
alt kinds. 

Tliough much reprobated by die brahma^ autliors of the Smtfi 
literature, gambling was popular at all times aiul among all classes 
except the more rigidly religious people. Six^ided dice have been 
found in die liidu.9 cUks* and the "'Gamester^s Lament*^ of die lig 
Ffda testifies to the popularity of gambling among the early Arj ams 
{p. 40afF). 

Tile w^ond ai^a in die context of gambling is generally roughly 
translated '^dice^^ hut the aifos in the earliest gambling games were 
not dice^ but small hard nuts called vibhifah or vibhiditkai apparently 
players drew a hartdftil of these from a bowl and scored if the number 
was a multiple of four,. Later, oblong dice with four scoring sides 
were used; like die European gamester the Indian employed a special 
terniinologj^ for die throw^s at dke: krta (cater* four), irfla (trey), 
di'Jfiara (deuce), and kali (ace). So important w'as gambling in the 
Indian sdieme of things that these four teniis were applied to the 
four periods of the ffion (p. d£ i )* Gambling played a small but 

significant part in the ritual of the royal conseofalion ceremony, and 
the gambling liall attaclied to die king's palace in die later Vedic 
period had some magical or religious significance, though its import 
is not wholly clear. Among die thief men of the real m* whose loyalty 
wus confirmed hy a special ceremony at the consecration of the king 
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(p. +e), was the akfgvapa, or thrower of outs or dire, evideody tlie 
organizer of die royal gambling parties. The plot of the Maha- 
bhdrata hinges round a great gambling tournament, at W'hich Yudhi- 
sdiira lost Jits kingdom to his wicked cousin Duryodhana, and the 
Epic tells a similar story' in the episode of Nala, Tlie ArtHaiastra^^ 
advocates the strict control of gambling, wliidi it would confine en¬ 
tirely to officially-managed gambling houses, financed by a tax of five 
per cent of the stakes and a charge for the hire of dice to gamblers, 
who w'ere to he forbidden to use their own. Stringent fitie.s were laid 
down for cheating, 

W'ith the dice were played board games, similar to our children's 
games such as Judo, which involved a combination of chance and skill. 
By die early centuries of die Christian era one of these, played on a 
board of sixty-four squares {aftapada)^ had developed into a game of 
some complexity, with a king-piece, and pieces of four other types, cor¬ 
responding to the corps of the ancient Indian army—an elephant, a 
horse, a chariot or ship, and four footmen. The original game needed 
four players, and their moves were controlled by the dirow of the 
dice. .-Vs the game was played with pieces representing military 
forces, and its strategy suggestetl that of campaigning armies, it was 
known as catara^a, or '* four corps". In the Gdi century the game 
was leamt by die Persians, and when Persia was conquered by the 
Arabs It quickly spread all over the Middle East, under die name 
ihatrsnj^ die Persian corruption of caturahga. It developed into 
a game for two persons, each wldi two "armies", the king of 
one army becoming the "general” or "minister" of the other, 
and the use of dice to control the moves was given up. It is not 
quite certain w'hether these improvements were made in India or 
Persia, but the latter i$ more probable. 

The game was learnt by the crusaders froni die Muslims, and soon 
spread over Europe. By the late Middle Ages it had almost attained 
its modem form as chess, the "general” of the Muslim game be¬ 
coming the queen. Tlius the world's most intellectual game is die 
product of diree cultures, each of which contributed something to 
its finished form. 

Organized outdoor games w'ere not common, except among chil¬ 
dren and young women, wiioare sometimes referred to as playing ball, 
like Nausii^ in the Odyssty. A form of polo, introduced from 
Central Asia, became popular among w'arriors in the Middle Ages, 
though it is little mentioned in literature, and a kind of hockey was 
also playirf. But, in general, ancient India did not put such stress 
on a^ledcs as did the Mediterranean world. Chariot racing is 
mentioned as early as die Rg Veda, and bullock racing was popular 
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in the Jate medieval period. Boxing and wrestling are often referred 
lOp but were not generally the hobbies of respectable young menp but 
the preserv^e of low-caste professionat pugilbts^ who performed for 
the amusement of an audienre. The archery contejst, however, was 
a much-loved amusement of the warrior class, and vivid descriptions 
of such contests occur In the Epic^. 

Classical sources refer to gladiatorial contests at the court of Can- 
dragupta Maury^a^ and in the medieval Deccan duelling became fre¬ 
quent. The Portuguese traveller Nuniz writes that if two nobles of 
V^jayanagara quarrelled they would fight to the death in the presence 
of the king and his court*Despite the growth of the doctrine of 
non-violence Uiroughout our period, animat fights were always very 
popular* The favourite animal a to be pitted against each other were 
the fierce little Indian quail (/Jrj'iiu), the cock and the ram; we also 
read of fights between bulls, buffaloes and elephants (pis. LXXVIL 
LXXVmfe}. 

One form of animal contest confined to die Dravidian South was the 
bullfight, of which we have a vivid de^riptlon in an early Tamil 
pocmJ^ Tins sport did not closely resemble the Spanish bull¬ 
fight, where the scales are heavily weighted against die bull, for here 
the bull appears to have had the advantage. The fights w^ere popular 
among herdsmen, who entered the arena unarmedj and embraced 
the bulT' in an attempt to master it, rather like die cowptirjchers of 
an American rodeo. They made rio attempt to kill the bull, and it was 
not previously Jiritated, but the bullfight W'OS evidendy a sport 
of great danger, for the poem contains a gory description of a 
victorious bull, Ids horns hung w^ith the entrails of his unsuccessful 
opponents. The bullfight was looked on as an ordeal to test the man^ 
hood of young men, since it is statL^j tlmt the girls w ho watched the 
perfornumce w'ould choose their husbands from among the successful 
competitors in a sort of Tamil svay^imvara. Tliough Tamil literature 
pves no evidence of this* the bullfight had certainly some ritual 
significance, and was connected with die fertility of the crops. A 
similar sport was practised, as part of a religious ceremonial, by the 
ancient Cretans, and this fact, like many odiers:. links the Tamils with 
the earliest civilizations of the Mediterranean world* Wrestling 
w ith young steers is still a favourite pastime of some pastoral peoples 
of India. 

Many of the amusements of ancient India were provided by pro- 
fessiona! entertainers. As well as tliose w^ho practised highly de¬ 
veloped arts such as drama, music and dancingi there wen? others 
w ho travelled through town and village, diverting the ordinary folk, 
who could not fully appreciate the nuances of the more developed art 
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fonris. We re^d of miisLciaiis, bard^i^ acrobats, juggleeoujurors 
and sDake-chariiier.^^ popular ilien now, A*s %vdl as the courtly 
tlicatre there w as a folk^rama, occasionally referred to Ln literaturep 
which por^ayed scenes of mytlvology and legeid in dance^ song and 
mimep and from w hich the Sanskrit drama developedn 


clothes AND ORNAMENTS 

The garments >voni from Vedic times onwards did not funda¬ 
mentally differ from those of die modem Indian. Like most ancient 
peoples livuig in hot climates Indians usually wore lengths of clothe 
draped around the body and over the shouIderSp and fastened with a 
belt and pins. Tlie low-er garment (ftaridhandf vusam) was usually 
such a cloth, fastened round die waist with a belt or string 
raiam)) and the upper garment was another such length, 

draped shawl-wise over the shoulders. The latter garment was 
often discarded in the home, or in hot weatlier, especially by the 
lower order.'s. A tliird garment fprdiwra) was also worn* draped like 
a mantle or cloak* in the cold season. 

Tliis was the general garb of botli sexesj as it is today^ and varied 
only In the size and pattern of the clotlis oikI in the manner of w^earing 
them* Sometimes the lower garment was of very small proportions* 
or a mere loincloth (pL LXXVJ, but the lower garments of the rich 
often readied almost to the feet. In early sculpture the lower gar¬ 
ment h depicted as e1al>orateIy pleated in front, and held with a lorig 
girdle* the end of wliidi hung down in front of the garment between 
tiic legs (pi. XXVI^). In some sculptures the girdle appears to have 
been the end of the cloth itself* whieli might also be thrown over the 
shoulders in tlie manner of the present day w'f Sometimes the end 
of the cloth was drawn between the kgs and fastened at the back in 
the manner of the dkoth 

Though all these garments w ere unstitclied the art of sewing was 
not unknown* and womcii are often depicted wearing jackets or 
bodices ^aMcida) (pi. LXXXl). With die invasions of the 

&ikaH and Ku^a^ from Central Asia trousers were introduced, and 
were in vogue among the ruling eloAses at least until Gupta times* for 
the Gupta kings are often shown on Uieir coins as wearing trousers 
(fig. xxivj p. t )* Humana kings are shown on tlieircoins, and in the 
remarkable headless statue of Kani^ka (pis, XXXi, LXXXlllf), wear¬ 
ing long quilted coats and quilted trousers and boots of typically Central 
Asian type* which must have been as uncomfortable in a temperature 
of over one hundred degrees as the thick European clothing worn by 
the pioneers of the East India Company. Tlie w earing of shirts and 
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trousers ^cems ro have been quite coinJnori in medieval Kashmir and 
the North-West. In medieval South India gcMldesses and queens 
were often depicted as wearing what seem to be light close-fitting 
trousers. The cloth used for all these garments varied from wool, 
worn in the Nortliem winters, to diaphanous silks and muslins, 
which showed tfie limbs of the wearer. The paintings of AJanta 
and Bagh show that tliey were oftcri dyed or otherwise pattenicd 
with gay stripes and checks. 

In most parts of India footwear was primarily used to protect the 
feet against the scorcliing earth of the Indian summer, but in the 
Himilayas felt bootv of Central Asian pattern were worn- 

On their heads men usually wore turbans, w^htch were fastened in 
many elaborate patterns (pi. KKlIlr)^ In early timest at least on 
festive occasions, women wore large and complicated headdresses of 
a type not seen nowadays, but by the Gupta period they are usually 
depicted either bare-headed^ or wearing head-veils or simple tiara¬ 
like headdresses. Orthodox brahmaiis shaved tlie whole head witlj 
the exception of the topknot, which was never cut, but with other 
classes both sexes usually allowetl their hair to grow long. The 
most popular coiffure with women was a large bun at the nape 
of the neck, often ornamented with a fillet or string of jewels 
(pi. LXlIr). Tf^* pigtaOj most common at the present day, though 
atte.sted in the Harappq culture and mentioned in literature, does 
not often appear in sculpture until the medieval period. 

There is some controversy on the character of w^omen's dress 
in ancient India. Throughout our period womeri are depicted in 
painting and sculpture as naked to the waist, while on the other 
hand the great physical modesty of modem Hindu w^omanhood is 
common knowl^ge. James Fergusson, one of the first serious 
students of aj\cient Indinn sculpture, declared categorically that, until 
the Muslim conquest, Hindu women exposed their breasts in public 
witJiout the least sliame.** This conclusion has, how'ever,. been 
contro verted. 

It IS asserted ihat, like the Greeks and Homans^ the Indian artist 
and sculptor followed a tradition of showing the female form m a 
state of semi-nakednessp when this had no counterpart in real life. 
The objection^ however, is Jiardly valid. Whtai portraying real Jtfej 
rather than mythology or figtire studies, the classical artist usually 
draped his women. In the early sculptures of fiharhut and SSnchT, on 
the other hand, tliere is scarcely a woman with covered breasLs, even 
among the crowds in the vorj' realistic reliefs of Indian city life, Ro- 
Fercnces to bodices in literature are numerous, and women with 
covered breast.^ do sometimes appear in painting and sculpture; but 
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In the Northern Plains, and the hiUier parts of the Deccan, the weadier 
is quite cool for several months of the year, and the use of bodices 
may have been rather due to climate than to modesty. In Malabar, 
where many old customs survived long, it was quite normal until 
comparatively recent times for women of the Nayyar caste to appear 
in public naked to the waist, and t!»e same is true of the Island of Bali, 
W'hicli adopted Hindu culture early in the Christian era. In some 
literary sources there arc references to married women wearing veils, 
but ilicre is no evidence tliat tliesc were regularly more than head- 
coverings, or that they concealed the form of the wearer. It is only 
in late medieval literature tliat clear expressions of the need of 
physical, as distinct from mental, modesty are found. Vt’'omen in 
ancient India were considerably restricted in their activities, and a 
high stand ani of niodcsty tvas demanded of those of. the higher classes 
{p. nsf); but it is clear that their ideas of propriety in dress w ere 
serv different from those of their descendants. 

If clothes were simple and few, ornaments were complex atid many. 
Gold, silver and precious stones of every available kind w'cre ahvays 
in demand for personal adornment. Women wore jewelled orna¬ 
ments on their foreheads, and along the partings of their hair. Ear¬ 
rings were worn by both sexe.'i, and the ears were sketched by heavy 
and large ornaments, as is done by w'omen in the Tamil country dis¬ 
tricts to this day. Ornate necklaces were worn, and wide girdles of 
linked gold wi Ji hanging ropes of pearls. Bangles and armlets were 
popular from the days of the Harappa Culture onwards, and anklets, 
often set with little tinkling bells, or with tlieir hollows filled witli 
rattling pebbles, were as popular then as now. Nose ornaments, 
without which Indian women of the older generation felt positively 
undressed, are nowhere mentioned or depicted, and their use can only 
ha'k^ been widely adopted after die Muslim conquest, "^le few sur¬ 
viving pieces of jew ellery', and the representations of jewellery in 
sculpture and painting, show that tlie Indian jeweller attained very 
high standards in his art (pi. LXXXlIlb). It would seem that the 
early Indian, like his modem coiuiterpart, would often save his money 
by investing it in jewellery for his wife and himself. Even tlie 
pmrer people, who could not afford gold or gems, loaded them- 
^Ives with jewellery of silver, brass, glas-s and pinted pottery, 
and all classes adorned tlieir hair, ears and necks with the beautiful 
flowers which India provides in abundance- 

Cosmetics were u.sed by both sexes. Chief among these was a 
paste made of finely grourid du-st of sandalwood, which was smeared 
over the whole tuidy or applied in patterns, often coloured with lac 
and other dyes. It was believed to cool the skin in the hot season. 
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Collyrium or eye-salve usually made of black powdej*ed 

antimoniy, was very popular, and, as wcU as enhancing the beauty of 
the cye.waa thought to prevent ophthalmia. Vermilion {sindura ), lac 
and a yellow pigment called geracanit, were used to mark the 
beauty-spot on the forehead (trfdiiii), which might often be large and 
ornate, and which is still popular with Indian ladies. Tlie lips, the 
tips of the Ungers and toes, and the palms and soles of the feet, were 
of^ dyed red with lac. Though e xposed parts of the body were often 
painted with complicated patterns there is no clear e\'idence of tattoo¬ 
ing, w hich is popular nowadays In many parts of India, 


FOOD AND OniNK 

Wlien Fa-hsien visited India in the early 5th century he reported 
that no respectable person ate meat, the consumption of which was 
confined to low castes. He probably exaggerate, but certainly by 
tins time many Hindus of the higher classes were vegetarians. The 
grow'th of vegetarianism tvas of course linked with the doctrine of 
non-violence, which was already old at the time of Fa-hsien, It was 
known in the days of tlic Upani$ad$ and was elaborated by Buddhism 
and Jainism, which were largely responsible for the gradual disap¬ 
pearance of ilie greater Vedic sacrifices at which large numbers of 
animals were killed and eaten. The reign of Aioka is a landmark in 
the development of vegetarian 1 . 1111 , for he encouraged it by his own 
example, and forbade outright the killing of niany animab. But the 
Arth^stra accepts meat-eating as quite normal, and lays down rules 
for tile management of slaughterhouses and the maintenance of the 
purity of meat.®* It was only with tlie growlli of Mahiiyana Bud- 
dliism and the new Hinduism that strict vegetarianism became wide¬ 
spread. Fven tlien hunting and meat-eating were practised by the 
warrior class, and tlie tantric culls of the Middle Ages restor^ the 
practice of sacrifice and meat-eating in a new form. Medical texts, 
even of a late period, go so far as to reconimend the use of both meat 
and alcohol in moderation, and do not forbid the eating of beef. It is 
doubtful if complete vegetarianism has ever been universal in any 
part of India, though in many regions it was and still is practised by 
most high-caste Hindus. \Mth the prohibition of meat-eating some re¬ 
ligious texts included diat of eating garlic and onions, the objection 
to which arose for obvious reasons, and was never given a real re¬ 
ligious basis; but it is very’doubtful if this ban ever had any great effect 
until a very late period, except on pious brahman. 

Tliere are several references to the science of cookery (siipaJditra), 
which was not disdained even by kings, but no ajxrient textbook on 
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cookory has survived. Froni passages in iiteratiire wc know that 
ant lent Indian cookery did not differ iimcli from tiiat of die present 
day. Meat and vegetables alike w'erc seasoned in curries and eaten 
witli rice, boiled or fried. With the curry and rice flat cakes of flour, 
the modem chapSil, were eaten, and water, tnllk, or curd were drtmk. 
The favourite cooking medium was gliee, in whitdi the food was fried 
and which was poured iiberally over the disli: poorer folk often 
substituted for ghee the oil of sesaniimi or mustard. Fruit and 
sweetmeats of many kinds were as popular as iliey are t^ay, but 
many of the Indian sweets eaten nowadays, such as the jsigbi, are 
Muslim importations. 

In modem Hinduism there is a strong taboo on the drinking of 
alcoholic beverages, and most of tliosc who drink regularly are eidier 
very Europeanized in their w'ays or of lovf caste. The moral objec¬ 
tion to alcohol is very' ancient, but it was long before the became 
widespread, except among brahmans, Though Aioka discouraged 
meat-eating his edicts say nothing about drinking, and it is therefore 
evident that he had no strong moral objections to it, though Buddh¬ 
ism counts the drinking of spirits a.'^ one of the five cardinal stns 
{p. see). In Aioka’s day Buddhism was apparently more lax in this 
respect than it later became. The lawbooks condemned drinking, 
and Fa-hsien stated that respectable Indians did not drink, but drink¬ 
ing and drunkenness are so frequently mentioned In literature, especi¬ 
ally in that of the Tamila, that it is clear that religious precept w as not 
regularly followed in this particular. Only in the 12th century do w^e 
find Kumarapala, die Jaina king of GujarSt, forbidding the production 
and sale of liquor throughout his kingdom. 

The Artha/Ssira advises the manufacture of liquor in government 
breweries and distilleries, and gives several brief and cryptic recipes, w 
which .ihow that there were many akolxolic drinks, some of wtilch are 
not popular nowadays; among these were rice beer a sort 

of spiced beer made of flour {/raniB™), wood-apple wine (aidiu}, 
maireya, a liquor made of raw sugar, the bark of the rnffo^rnga tree, 
and pepper, and mango spirit [sahakSrtawii). Wine from grapes was 
made in the North-West, and exported in small quantitie.i (o the rest 
of India. In the South, toddy, fermented sap of the palmyra or 
coconut, was tlie staple alcoholic liquor, and is frequently mentioned 
in early Tamil literature. 

The ArthaSastra, perhaps reflecting Maury an conditions, suggests 
the appointment of a "superintendent of liquor", not only to control 
the sale and consumption of alcoholic drinks but to organize their 
manufactuTe, The text advises the stringent control of private brew¬ 
ing, and of taverns. Tavern-keepers were to be instructed to make 
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their establishments well-fumislied and comfortable, and to prevent 
their patrons from over-indulgence; the text even suggests that they 
should indemnify them for any loss sustained while under the in¬ 
fluence of liquor, and pay a fine into tlie bargain. Unlike most other 
oriental traders tavern-keepers, according to the ArtkalSstra, were 
not to be allowed to build their premises close together, thus dis¬ 
couraging the ancient Endian equivalent of "pub-crawling"; the text 
also suggests the complete prohibition of the consumption of alcohol 
off the premises The taverns were often the haunts of criminals, 
and the king's spies were advised to keep a watchful eye on them, 
nie Arthasdstra evidently recognizes drinking as an evil, which can¬ 
not be wholly forbidden, but which must be stricliy controlled. 


ECONOMIC LIFE 

It has often been said that ancient Indian society was not an acquisi¬ 
tive one. Admittedly tlic brahmam, wlmclaimed moral and spiritual 
leadership, set tlieniselves ideals of dignified austerity, but tliese 
ideals were not always foliow'ed in practice. A braJimani who attained 
a good local reputation for die eflicient performance of sacrifices and 
domestic ceremonies might amass considerable w'ealth, and if patro¬ 
nized by kings might become a really rich man. Corporations of 
such brahmans often lived on the proceeds of large agricultural estates 
(flgriiAJru), trajisferrcd to Uicm by kings, and there are accounts of 
brahman landowners living in great wealtli. Other brilimaijs, not 
sufficiciitly trained to teach the Vedas or to sacrifice, obtained high 
posts bi govemmciit serv ice, or even became wealthy by trade. We 
have seen {p. 170) that, according to the doctrine of the three aims of 
life, die place of wealth in the Hudu scheme of tilings was well 
established. 

In most early Indian literature the world is viewed from the angle 
of the well-todo. Poverty, it is more than once said, is living death; 
m serve another for one's keep is a dog's life, and not w'ortliy of an 
Aryan. From the time of die Rg PrJd, which contains many prayers 
for riches, worldly wealtii was looked on as morally desirable for tJie 
ordinary man, and indeed essential to a full and civilized life, Tlie 
ascetic, wiietlier Buddhist or Jaina, who voluntarily abandoned his 
wealtli, performed an act of renunciation which entitled him to the 
utmost respect. Tiioiigh by this renunciation he assured himself of 
spiritual advancement, and was well on the way to salvation [mok^a), 
the fourth and ultimate aim of existence, the ascetic's life was not that 
of the ordinary man, and die tlieoretical ciassiftcation of the four 
stages of life (p. i6Sf) gave ample scope in t!ie second stage to die 
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householder^ who was indeed eni:ouraged to build up the family for- 
tunes^ aiwl to spend part of them at least on tlie pleasures of the senses. 
Thus the ideals of ancient India, while not perhaps the same as those 
of the acquisitive West, by no means excluded money-making, India 
had not only a class of luxury-loving and pleasure-seeking dilettanti, 
but also one of weaklMeeking rnerchanis and prosperous crafts¬ 
men, w'ho, tliough less respected than tlie brahmo/is and warriors, 
were honoured in society* 

Though the basis of ancient Indian industry w-'as at all times the 
individual craftsman p aided chiefly by members of his own family, 
larger manufactories, worked chiefly by hired labour, were by no 
means tinknown. Not only did the Mauryan state own spinning and 
weaving worksliops (p. 17Df)p but also shops for the manufacture of 
weapons and other militarj^ supplies, employing salaried craftsineitp 
The larger mines w^ere abo owned and w^orked by the state. But 
though the economic order approximated to a sort of state socialism 
in the time of the Maury as, it alway,'! left scope for the individual pro¬ 
ducer and distributor. We read here and there of private producers 
who had far transcended the status of the small home craftsman, and 
w ho manufactured on a large scale for a wide market. Thus an early 
Jaina text^ tells of a wealthy potter named Saddalaputta who owned 
500 potters" workshops, and a fleet of boats w^hidi distributed his 
w^ares throughout die Ganges valley: there arc a few* other references* 
whidi confirm that large scale production for a wide market was not 
unknown m ancient India, though sudi Industrialbts as Saddalaputta 
W'ere no doubt comparatively rare, 

A form of industrial organization on a larger scile than the indiv^ 
dual craftsman, and probably more common than the entrepreneur, 
w'a .5 the w^orknien^s co-operative group, perhaps comparable to the 
pre-rcvolutionaiy Russian arkt\ such groups are mentioned in the 
Pali Jataka Stories and elsewhere as carrying out large scale eiuer- 
prises such as the building of temples and houses. Their existence 
tended to encourage division of labtiur; thus one man would fashion 
the shaft of an arrow, a second would fix the flights, and a third would 
make and fix the point- Rules are bid down In the lawbooks for the 
punishment of breach of contract by such ct>-openitives or their in¬ 
dividual members* 

Much of the work of the craftsman was sold at the door of his work¬ 
shop direct to the purchaser. Normally each craft or trade was con^ 
centrated in a separate street or bazaar, w^here the criiftsman had his 
workshop, stall and home* The testiniony of Megasthenes, corro¬ 
borated by the Artka/asira^ shows that in Mauryan times prices w^ere 
regulated by market ofifkials. The latter text suggests that, as a 
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further effort at majutainiog a just price, government officers should 
buy on the open market wlien any staple commodity was cheap and 
plentiful, and release stocks from government stores when it was in 
short supply,^® thus bringing down the price and making a profit for 
the king Into the bargain* \^'e have no definite evidence tfiat this 
idea was ever put into effect, but it is striking that ancient Indian 
political theorists anticipated by over 2,000 years the plans put for¬ 
ward by die Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
for maintaining a stable level of prices of staple commodities on a 
worjd-w'ide scale. 


As well as the stale, anotlier element did much to control prices and 
Standards of %vork. Tliis was the guild a form of industrial 

and niertantile organization which played as big a part in the economy 
of ancient India as it did in that of any other ancient or medieval 
civilization, Tliere are faint and lUKrertabi references to some sort of 
guild organization even in Vedic literature, but by the time of the 
composition of the Buddhist scriptures guilds certainly existed in 
every important Indian \ovn\, and embrac^ almost all trades and in¬ 
dustries—%ve even read of a guild of thieves. 

Tlie guild united botli the craftsmen's cooperatives and the in¬ 
dividual workmen of a given trade into a single corporate body. It 
fixed rules of work and wages^ and standards and prices for the com¬ 
modities in which its members dealt, and its regulations iiad the force of 
Ipwj and w'ere upheld by the king and gavemment. Ov^er its own 
members tlie guild had judicial rights* w hich were recognized by the 
state. A guild court could* like a caste council* expel a refractory 
member, a penalty which would virtually preclude hin:> from practi^ 
ing bis ancestral trade and reduce him to beggary. We read in 
Buddhist literature of guild courts settling quarrels between mem¬ 
bers and their w ives* and tlie rules of the Buddhist order lay down 
that a married w oinan may not be ordained a nun witliout the consent 
of her husband and his guild. Thus the guild had power not only 
over the economic, but also over the social life of its member-s* It 
acted as guardian of their widow-^ and orphatLs. atid as their insuratKe 
against sickness* Its powers and functions in this resp^t vvere very 
similar to those of caste councils in more recent times, and* though 
some authorities wrould disagree w ith us* we cannot but conclude that 
the guilds played an important part in the evolution of die trade 
castes. 

The guild was headed by a chief, usually called the "Elder" 
in Pali Jeitkaica), who was assisted by a small council of 
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senior members* The office of Elder was usually herKlitary and held 
by one of die richest members of the j^ild. In die Pali scriptures the 
Elder is invariably described a very wealthy man, often with much 
influence at the palace, and counselling die king himself. The guilds 
had a corporate life^ symbolized, as in mcdiev'al Europe, by the pos^ 
session of banners, and also of fhauris^ * the ceremonial yak's tail fly- 
whisks which were insignia of nobility* These and otlier emblems 
were sometimes granted by royal charter, and w^re carried in local 
religious processions by the guildsmen. Some guilds, again like 
those of medieval Europe, had their own miUtias^ which ."sejw^ed as 
auxiliaries of the king's artoies in time of need (p. 

All over India are to be found inscriptions recording the donations 
of guilds to religious causes of all kinds^ the most famous being that 
of the Mandasor silk-weavers, to which we have already referred. 
Tlic guilds must have had considerable funds to make siK'h large 
donations^ and no doubt receivctl regular subscriptions from their 
members, which w ere augmented by fines levied on tliose who trans¬ 
gressed the guild law, lihey sometimes acted as bankers and trustees* 
Tliere are references in the legal literature to guilds accepting de¬ 
posits, and lending money at interest to mercltants and others. They 
would often act as trustees of religious endowments; the piou$ would 
pay a sum of money to a guilds on condition that it would maintain a 
perpetual lamp in a temple, or provide new robes annually for the 
monks of a Buddhist monastery. Inscriptiom recording such acts of 
benevolence are quite numerous, and no doubt the guilds, while duly 
carry ing out dicLr part of the agreement, pix>fited from the trans¬ 
actions. 

The corporate spirit of the guild gave die belter type of craftsman 
and merchant a degree of self-respect which he would not otherwise 
have found. There is tnore than one record of riots and aflhiys 
between different guilds and trade groups; this was specialty the 
case in the medieval Deocan, where guild and caste often over¬ 
lapped in function or were virtually syTionymious, and the strange 
division of right and left hand castes led to much friction (p. 150). 
The fact tliat more than one guild of the same craft is occasionally 
recorded in the same place suggests that guilds sometimes broke 
up. 

TECHNICAl. ACHIEVEMENT 

At all tjme.s the work of the Indian craftsman, however primitive 
and simple his tools, has been admired for its delicacy and skilh and 
the technical achievement of ancient India was far from negligible. 

* Tbe usual Hind! wcfrd. la Buwkrtt samara. 
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Her spinners and weavers could produce semi-transparetit silks and 
muslins of exrrcmc thinness, which arc clearly depicted in sculpture 
(pi. XXXVifr), and which were much in demand in the Roman 
Empire, linlike aiKient Greece and medieval China, India developed 
no true ceranilc art; indeed from the astlietic point of view no 
pottery of historical times is as good as the simply patterned but well 
designed wares of the prehistoric North-West' (%, iv): but the 
bright hard polish of tlie type of pottery usually called *' northern black 
polished ware** is a very creditable tedinical acliievement. In the 
working of stone on a large scale India's skill is attested by die enor¬ 
mous monolithic columns of Mauryan times. Many of these bear 
.\ioka's inscriptions, but it is not Mrtain that diey were made and 
erected by him; some may have existed before his time. All are made 
of sandstone, from the same quarry at Chun^, about twenr>'-five 
miles south-west of Bandas, ^me tliirty columns have been found 
in many part.s of Northern India, from ^id)I in the south tg the 





Fig. xvi.— Caituig a PilJar (from an cOEraved skeidi on the wall of the 
medieval fortress oTHalchur, Kyder^blo). (Reproduced bypermiasion 
of die Archeologica] Department, Government of Ijmu) 


Nepalese TarSI in die north. 'I'beir sculptured capitals are great as 
works of art, but as evidence of Indian teclinological acliievement the 
columns are even more significant. Weighing as much as fifty tons, 
and measuring some forty feet, they were carved from s'mgle blocks 
of stone, given a polish of wonderful iiardness and lustre, and often 
transported ttiany iiundreds of miles to their present posidons. The 
process of their manufacture, polishing and transport lias not yet been 
fully explained, and the secret was apparently lost soon after tlie 
Mauryan period, when the school of craftsmen who worked tlie Chunar 
sandstone vanished. Tliough many fine examples of later stone can'tng 
have come down to us, some much more impressive artistically than 
the Mauryan columns, it is doubtful wliether India ever again showed 
such complete masteiy of the handling of enormous pieces of stone. 

The Iron Pillar of MeharaulJ, near Delhi, is even more remark¬ 
able, though of little artistic value and less immediately imptessi^'e 
than the Mauryan columns. It is a memorial to a king called 
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Candrfip who was probably Candra Gupta II (c. ST5— and now 
stands not far from the famous Kuib Mlnar, one of the greatest 
tnonuiiicms of Muslim India, though it was originally erL-cted on 
a hill near Ambala. U is over twenty-three feet high, and tx>nsists 
of a single piece of iron, of a site and sveight which could not have 
been produced by the test European ironfounders until about one 
hundred years ago. As witli the Mauryan columns we have no 
clear evidence of how' it was made, but it must have demanded 
Immense care and labour, and great technical prttficiency in prepar¬ 
ing and heating tlie metal. Tlie metalluTgical skill of ancient India 
is further attested by the fact that this pillar, though it has weathered 
the torrential rains of over t.flOO monsoons, show's no sign of rusting. 
This is not due to the fact that the Indians had discovered some form of 
stainless steel alloy, for the colunm Is of iron almost diemically pure. 
The process of oxidization demands a catalyst, and it is the great 
purity of the metal which has preserved It so long, as another 
memorial to Indians tecluiical shill. 


TRADE AND FINANCE 

A money economy only existed in India from the days of the Bud¬ 
dha. TIjat coinage was introdttced from the west cannot be proved 
with certainty, but the earliest clear references to coined money are 
found in texts looking back to a period shortly after the foundation of 
the Achsemenid Empire in Persia, which was the first great empire to 
mint an offkia] coinage, atid which for a time controlled the Panjab. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians managed with unstamped silver 
shekels, but the Achasnienid emperors adopted stamped coinage from 
Lydia and the Greek cities of Asia Minor, which had already em¬ 
ployed it for a century or ttvo. If India did not leam the use of coinage 
from tlie Persians she mvented it independently, but the coincidence 
is too striking to make this seem probable. 

The earliest Indian coinage* consisted of fiat pieces of silver or 
bronze, of irregular shape, but fairly accurate in weight. They bore 
no inscriptions, but a number of puncl>-marks, the significance of 
which is not finally establislied, but which probably Included the em¬ 
blems of kings who minted the coins, and control marks of local 
officials and merehants. Inscribed coins were not regularly minted in 
India until the 9tKl century' B.C., and tlmugh literary evidence suggests 
iliat gold coinage may have existed earlier the oldest sun-iving gold 
coins, otlier than one or two very' rare specimens, are those of Vlma 
Hadphises of the 1st century a.d. As w-ell as the three usual metals, 
■ For further inTcrnmijau on toinage lee Appendix, p, 604f. 
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coins of nickel were minted by some of the Grcco-Bactrian kings, 
white the Satavahanas of the Deccan made coins of lead, and various 
alloys are attested. Small purchases were regularly paid for in oow-ry- 
shells (varafaiii), which remained the chief currency of the poor in 
many parts of India until recent times. 

The concept of legal tender never seems to have taken root in 
Hindu India, and coins tvere often current far beyond the borders of 
the kingdoms which minted them. Some important dynasties, such 
as the Palas of Bengal, did not regularly mint coins, hut relied on 
those of otlier states. Coins circulated less rapidly than diey do now¬ 
adays, and might be current for centuries: tints the Perifitus of the 
Erythreart S/a, a Greek text of the end of the Jst century a.o., 
iTOtices that the coins of Menander, who ruled hi the Panjab 
at least two centuries earlier, were current in die port of Bary- 
gaza (Bhrgukaccha, the modem Broach, at the mouth of the Nar¬ 
mada), which was probably at least 500 miles from Menatider^s king¬ 
dom. Foreign currency circulated freely. In the Ktjrth-\\est, 
Atlienian drarlims, is well as local imitations, were current before the 
invasion of Alexander, and Achaenienid, Sekucld, Parthian, Roman, 
Sasanian and Islamic coins were used at difierent periods. In the 
South, numerous hoards of Roman imperial coins liave been found. 

Though there is no evidence of a highly organized financial 
machinery of cheques, drafts ajid letters of credit, usury was wide¬ 
spread, and money]ending, except by brahnians, did not incur the ^ 
probation of Hindu moralists, as it did iJiat of medieval Christianity 
and Islam. Even in the Hg Eeda w e read of indebtedness (p. +0+), 
and the earliest Dharma Sutras lay dovsii rates of interest, and re¬ 
gulations governing debts and mortgages. The just rate of interest 
is generally given as IJ per cent, per month, or fifteen per cent per 
year. Later commentators interpret this as applying only to secured 
loans, and in practice rates of Interest were often much higher. 
Manu*"^ and some other lawgivers lay dow'n a sliding 5 r:ale of iiitere.st 
for unsecured loans, according to the class of the debtor: brahmans 
£1- per cent., k^atriyas 36 per cent., vaiiyas +8 per cent., and ^udras 
60 per cent, per j^ar. The Artfia/astra^* gives, beside the "just 
rate", three other rates of intcre.st, inadequately defined, but 
apparently applicable to short-term Ioan.s for commercial ventures: 
the normal commercial rale, 5 per cent, per month; the rate For mer¬ 
chants trai'elling through forc,sts (overland caravan traders), 10 per 
cent, per month; and the rate for seafaring merchants, 20 percent, 
per month. Tliese enormous rates of interest, 60, 120, and 2+0 per 
cent, per year respectively, are measures of both the profit and the 
risk of ancient Endian commerce. 
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Humane regulations on indebtedness are laid down in the AriAa- 
i^ira and some other legal texts. Interest pajTnonts should cease 
when the total mtcrest paid equals the principal. Loans advanced on 
securities used by the creditor for his own profit (e.g. beasts of bur¬ 
den) should be free of interest. Husbands are responsible for their 
wives' debts^ but not wives for those of their husbands. But the later 
lawbooks provide many escape clauses and sometimes coniptetely set 
aside these earlier injunctions. Debtors might be imprisoned^ or en¬ 
slaved by their crc?ditorSp until they had worked off their debts. We 
read of debtors, dogged everywhere by their creditors* and at last 
committing suicide in desperation. The immetise expense of the 
family ceremonials of Hinduism* periodic deartJi, tlie dowering of 
daughters, and many other factors^ worked then as now to drive the 
less fortunate into debt^ and, then as now^ the Indian creditor might 
be a hard man. 

We have seen that trade guilds might act as bankers^ both receiv¬ 
ing deposits and issuing loans. Tlie king or his local officer might 
niake loans to pea.^ants to relieve deardip or to encourage the cultiva¬ 
tion of waste lands and the development of irrigation. The larger 
temples also sometimes served as bankers, and in the South tlie village 
communes occasionally made loans to peasants. There were many 
professional bankers and moneylemlersp however, the A-rr/Ajuj (in 
PUipjfWAf)** 

The ires pun was not merely a moneylender or banker, but usually 
a merchant as welL At all times until the coming ol the Europeans, 
banking in India w^as a by-product of tradingp and most iresthins had 
other sources of mcome besides money lending. They appear as lead¬ 
ing members of guilds, often fabulously wealthy. Though the crafts¬ 
man frequently sold his wares direct to the consumer the peasants" 
surplus products were largely in the hands of middlemen, and a da^s 
of large merchantSp as distinct from small traders and pedlars, existed 
at least from the time of the Buddha. In the Jataka stories we read 
of ire^thins cornering graln^ and buying at their own price the pro¬ 
ducts of craftsmen w ho were virtually their employees. The term 
irc.sdiin seems sometimes to have been a title of honour, held only by 
merchants of wealth and consequence. In the Buddhist scriptures we 
read of chief iJrejthins, honoured by kings, and witli places Ln the roval 
councils. Uirder the Guptas the chief banker or Irestliin was sonie^ 
times a member of the local advisory council which aided the district 
offTOr in controlluig local affairs (p. 103), 

Tliough in early literature and inscriptions the irenis or guilds seem 

• Hit wtiJtJ llr^r^Uy meam *'cUtr\ Ji hu jurvivfti in the Ncurth IndLin And iht 
Dravidim ar mUL 
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to have been chiefly aiTganiK^atiom of producers^ there were also 
or companiei^ of merchjirits. Such tnerthani corporations ^>e- 
came very important m the medieval Deican^ and ]ipd bnmcljes irt 
many citie*'*. Oiie such was the FiravalaHj^nr, freely translated '*the 
Company of Gentlemen Merchants"', which had members in every 
important city of the Peninsula ajid was controlled by a central council 
at Aihole, in Soutbem Hyderabad. Thecompajiy known as M^nigramn 
runctionecl not only in Southern India^ bur also in Ceyloiii where it 
hired its mercenaries to t!ie Sinhalese kbigs. 

Cooperative ventures botli hi producrion and distribution w ere well 
knowTi in Hindu India^ hut they were normally carried out by tenw 
porary associations of craftsmen and merchants, and tliese merchant 
companies were in no way comparable to the modem joint stock com¬ 
pany^ llieir members may from time to time have undertaken cor¬ 
porate ventures, but die normal furbction of the mercantile companies 
was not trading itiSelf, but protecting, fiiirtliering and regulating tlie 
activities of their members. Ov erland caravans* though consisting of 
carts and pack animals owned and led by individual merchants ^ w'ould 
be organized and controiled by ofRcers of the company, and guarded 
by the company's meroaiarics. Tliey played a similar part In mari¬ 
time trade, and probablv owTied warehouses and ''factories where 
their rnem^rs might store their wares in safety. Members travelling 
to strange cities would receive help from officers of ffie local branch* 
and, like the craft guilds, the mercantile companies no doubt helped 
members who fell on hard times, prevented adulteration, undercutting 
and other malpractices, and represented tlieir members nt the king s 
court. 


CARAVANS AND T R AD £-liOUT ES 

By tjie time of the Buddha recognized trade-routes covered inost of 
Nordiem [ndia* and by Maun*an time^ similar routes existed in the 
Peninsula, Among tlie chief of these was one which ran from the 
Ganges port of TamraliptT, not far from the modem Calcutta, up tJie 
river to ilie old city of Cantpa^ and thence tlirough Pataliputra and 
Bajiaras to Kauiambi, whence a branch went to the port of Bhrgu-^ 
kaccha on nioutli of the Narmada by way of Vidi^a and Uyayint 
From Kaui^ihi tlse main trunk road passed along the south bank of 
tlie Jamna to Mathura, from wliich a branch ijros$ed the modem 
Rajasthan and the I'iiar Desert to the port of Patala* near tlie mouth 
of the Indus« Tlie main route passed on by die modem Delhi and 
crossed the five rivers of the Panjab by w^ay ofSakala (? Sialkot) to djc 
north-western city of Tak|a£ila, whence it continued up the Kabul 
Valley and on into Central Asia. Tlie great cities to the north of the 
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Ganfjes and Jamnii were linked to the trunk route by recognized 
branch roads* Tliough its course has varied sojnewliat through tlie 
centuries this has always been the main artery of b5 or them India. 
The Maury an emperors cared for this great roadt wlrith w^as marked 
with miles tones, and provided with wells and rest-houses at regular 
intervals. 

The main route to the South went from UjjayinI to the city of 
Pratisthana^ in tlie N,-W^ Deccanp the capital of the Sauvaliana em¬ 
pire around the beginning of the Christian era. Tliemte it passed 
down the Gcxlavari Uiver* crossed the lower Histnar and w^ent on to 
the great southern cities of Kafkl (Conjeeveram) and Madurai A 
network of roads developed early in the Christian era from this old 
route. Unking all the more important cities of the Peninsula, Con¬ 
tact between North and South by way of the east does not at first 
seem to have been dose or frequent, but routes from Pataliputra to 
Orissa must have existed before the Maurj'an period. In the more 
unsettled times after the Maury as the wild uncivilized forests of 
Central India much di^ouraged travel, and the western route was 
the most important until at least the Gupta periods 

The larger rivers crossed eii route by these roads were not bridged. 
Indian engineering, tliougli verj' competent in many respects, seems 
never to Itave mastered the art of bridging a large river; but regular 
ferry services, m Mauty^an times regulated by the State, were main¬ 
tained at every important crossing. 

European visitors to the Mughal Empire in the ITthcentuiy^ were 
impressed by the badness of the roads, which W'-ere atrocious even by 
the low Western standards of the time. As road builders the Indians 
never equalled die Romans, but the references in Aioka's inscriptions, 
the Arthalastra and elsewhere* i^how' that under more energetic 
governments roads were well maintained, and conditions under die 
Mughals may not have been typical tjf earlier times. The medieval 
text on statecraft attributed to Sukra tells of main roads forty-five 
feet wide, which were cambered, had draltis at both sides, and were 
regularly repaired with gravel. 

In the rainy season, roughly corresponding to the European sum- 
mer^ the roads were practically impassable; rivers hi spate could not 
be ferried^ and all tra^'ellLng ceased; even the thousands of wandering 
religious mendicants^ wIk?- walked the lengtli and breadth of India 
from one shrine to another^ would settle dowTi until tlie tains had 
passed, in the precincts of a temple, the outlictise of a kindly patron, 
or a cave near a village. But at other times of the year, especially in 
the cooh bright winter, when the weather of Northern India re¬ 
sembles a rainless late May in England, long caravans of rumbling 
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bullock carts and pack animals-^xen, asses, mules aiid camels—- 
travelled the dust}’ roads. 

The roads were dangerous ro the mendiaoKaravims. Many of the 
trade routes linking centres ordvilisEationpssseti through dense jungle, 
and over hilb wliere wild tribes dwelt. There were whole villages of 
professional robbers, ready at all tiniea to waylay the merchant. 
Other dangers were incurred from wild beasis-^tiger-f, elephants and 
snakes in particular—and ilie remoter parts of the country were the 
reputed haunts of demons of many malevolent kinds^ In these cir¬ 
cumstances mercliants preferred to share their perils together, and we 
read of as many as SOO njen travelling in caravan. Pali literature 
tells of bands of professional caravan guards, who would undertake 
to give guidance and safe conduct over a jrpecified route» and who 
seem to liavc been a regular feature of the caravan trade^ at least 
where the merchant corporations did not provide their own guards. 
If the instructions on the duties of the mtupalit (p. 108) 

have any relation to facts it would .seem that dte Mauryan kings did 
mttch to safeguard the roads, and the saine is true of many other im¬ 
portant dynasties^ but the danger tliat beset caravans from thieves is 
attested by many stories, and by the enormous rate of interest which 
the Arthalasird permits on loans to finance long distance trading 
ventures. 

The caravan leader {jJrMdxwAti} was an important figure in the 
commercial community^ and the Gupta copper-plates of Nortliem 
Bengal (p. 103) show that the chief caravan leader of a locality might 
occupy an important place on die district coundL Another figure 
associated with the caravan trade wa^ the land-pilot (in Pali, thah^ 
jf/yjrViTiaijj), whose existence Js attested in the Pall scriptures; he 
guided caravans tlirough deserts and waste places, steering hy the 
stars. 

The great rivers W'ere used to carry both goods and passengers in 
vessels large and smalL Chief of these w^as tlie Ganges^ die artery 
of the Great Plain, but the Indus and the rivers of the Deccan were 
also important as trade routes. l>ike the land routes they w^ere full 
of dangers: river pirates w^ere numerous, and in some rivers sand¬ 
banks, and in others submerged rock.i, were a peril to the navigators. 

Luxuiy^ articles formed the chief objects of long-distance trade— 
spices^ aandal-wood, gold and gents from ilie Souths ^ilks and muslins 
from Bengal and Banara^, musk, saffron and yaks' tails from the 
Hills; but these W'ere not the only merchandi.^ of tlie carav’ans. Many 
regions had to import metal. The chSef source of iron in India was 
South Bihar, and control of the route from the iron producing areas 
around the modem Ranchi to tlie Ganges may well have been one of 
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the chief factors in tiw early rise of MaRadhan power. Co^r was 
Turned ami snitUeti in various parts of the Deccan, in Riijasthaii. 
in the Western Hiinalavas. Salt, a>i absolute necessity m a I'ot 
climate, was imported from the sea coast, and from various rock-sdt 
deposits, notably in the Salt Range in tlie Panjab. Certam footlstuffs 
were articles of‘longdistance commerce: sugar was carried to cooler 
and drj-er regions where the cane would not grow, and nee imported 
as a luxury food to parts of the NortIi*West. 

V^ea-trade and overseas contacts 

WTiether or not the Aryans of the Rg Vedic penod knew' the sea. 
by the time of the Buddha hanly sailors bad probably circutmtavigated 
tire subcontinent, and perhap made the first contacts with Buniia, 
Malaya and the islands of Indonesia. In tlie early centun« of die 
Chris'tian era maritime trade became most vigorous, especwlly with 
the West, where the Roman Empire demanded the luxuries of ilie 
East in great quantities. With the fall of the Roman Einpiie tlie trade 
with the W^est declined somewhat, though it was maintained by the 
Arabs, and improved gradually wiiii the risUig material standards of 
medieval Europe. Before the time of the Guptas contact was made 
by sea between South India and China, and as trade with tlie West 
dKlined that with Chma increased, the Chinese demand for Indian 
spice.S jewels, perfumes, and other lu-xury commodities contitiuing 
down to the present day. 

Certain over-enthusiastic Indian scholars have perhaps made too 
much of the achievements of ancient Indian seafarers, which cwiot 
compare with those of the Vikings, or of some other early manunie 
peoples. Much of the merchandise exported from India was earned 
m foreign bottoms, and though Indian literature mentions ships 
carryine 1,000 passengers this seems certainly an exaggeration. The 
largest Indian ship known to Pliny, who obtau^ some accurate m- 
formation about the maritime trade of the Indian Ocean, measured 
S.OOO empAwflf, or only seventy-five tons. In the 5th century Fa- 
hsien, who had no reason not to tell the truth in this respect, travelled 
from Ceylon to Java in a ship carrying 200 people, which is the largest 
compleraent of passengers and crew attested in a reliable source 
mg to earlv India. The few illustrations of ships surv'iving from tins 
period Ejve little impression of though at has tJuree 

masts (fig. xvii); and the vessels so vigorously and realistically 
depicted on the friezes of the great Buddhist temple of Barabudur in 
Java, are all small, the largest containing only fifteen people. All 
have stcadj'ing outriggers, like the fishing boats of present-day 
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South India and Ceylon, and all are ateercd by laree oars—the rudder 
was unknown in our period. 

Nomally the timbcra of ancient Indian ships were not nailed or 
riveted, but lashed together; this was done to avoid the imaginary 
danger of rm^etic rocks, for the technique of nailing a ship's timbers 
was certainly known in India in the medieval period. In fact sewn or 
lashed timbers were more resilient than nailed ones, and could stand 
up letter to the fierce storms of the monsoon period and the many 
coral reefs of the Indian Ocean. 

An early Jataka story^" tells of ships sailing from the port of 
"hi-gukaccha to a place called Baveru, which must be Babylon. The 
Pali Qtustiojts oj Milinda, probably of the 1st century a.o., mentions 



Fig. J'vji .-^A ship, t. eth century, a.o. ( From Cave II Aianti J. 

(By permission oF the Oadord UniversiQ' Press). 

the possibility of a merchant sailing to Alexandria. Burma. Malaya 
or China. A stoiy of the tJth or 7th century, tells of a merchant's 
son who sailed to "the Island of the Black ravaitas"i\ which must 
surely be Madagascar or Zanzibar. These records indicate the limits 
of Indian seafaring. 

The chief ports of ajtcicnt India were on the West Coast—Bhrgu- 
kaccha, already mentioned, Supara, not far from the modem Bombay, 
and Fatal a, on the Indus delta. Hence coastal shipping plied to the 
South and to Ceylon, and westw ards to the Persian Gulf and the Bed 
Sea until, in the 1st century a.d., seamen took to using the monsoon 
winds to sail straight across the Indian Ocean to the ports of South 
India. In the East the Ganges Basin was served by the river port of 
Campa, from which ships sailed dow'n the Ganges and coasted to the 
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South and Cevlon. Bv Mauryaii times, with the eastward expansion 
of Aryan culture, TSmralipti became the main seaport of the Ganges 
basin, and Campa lost its importance. From Tamraliptl ships not 
only sailed to Ceylon, but, from before the beginning of the Christian 
era, to South-Ea.st Asia and Indonesia. 

'Die merchants and seamen of Roman Egypt knew India well, and 
there survives a remarkable seaman s guide, compiled m Greek bj an 
anonvniQus autlior towards tlie end of the isi century a.d., The Pert- 
plus qJ the Erythrean Sea. From tlie Periplus. Ptolemy's Geogra^y, 
of the follcw’ing century, and the early Tamil poems which Itwk back 
to this period, we learn mudi of the trade of the Tamil l^ds. Here 
manv flourishing ports are mentioned, the three chief being Musiri, 
known to the Greeks as Musiris. in the Cera country^ (Malabar), 
Korkai, in the land of the Paijdyas, not far from the modem Tuti- 
corin, and Kavirippattitiam, the chief port of the Cola country, at the 
mouth of the Kavlrip 

Tlie Tamil kings did much to develop their harbours and encourage 
sea-trade, \^'e read of lighthouses, and wharves, where "the beauti¬ 
ful great ships of the Yaviuias" discharged their merch^dise to be 
examined by customs officials, stamped with the king s seal, 
stored in warehouses. Kavirippattinam, now a^ decaying fishing 
village silted up by the river mud, had an artificial harbour, built, 
acceding to a late Sinhalese source, by soldiers captured by the great 
King Karikalan In a raid on Ceylon.3s 

At this time Socotra had a considefahle Indian colony* ajid the 
name of the island may be of Indian origin. • Indian merdiants were 
met bv Dion Clirysostom in Alexandria. One such merchant, cross¬ 
ing the desert from the Red Sea to the Nile on his way to Alexandria, 
left a brief inscription in a temple at Redcsiye; "Sophon the Indian 
docs ho mage to Pan for a good journey " Sophon " probably re¬ 

presents some such Indian name as Subhanu, and Pan was no doubt 
identified in the merchant's mind with Kpina, who was also a god of 
flocks and herds, and played a rustic flute. It is evident that the 
autlior of this inscription was much HeUenized, 

■ As well a,s mercliants, we read of Indian fortune-tellers, tuiijurors, 
and pro.ititutes in Rome, while mahouts often accompanied their cle- 
phaiiLs to tlie West. There are records of several embassies from 
Indian kings to the Csesars. The earliest of these is said by Strabo 
to have been sent by the king of the Pandyas, and was met by 
Augustus at Athens about 20 B.c. ITiis mission included an ascetic 
called Zarmanochegas (Skt. Sramanacarya), who, growing tired of 

* .SjiiAnfdTrt-Jrflktf, ‘■The Most He»sint Ulaml". the landfill fur iJiip! Erosiirg thn 
Indi^Lfl OcCAll. 
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a life of earthly bondage, burnt hiin^elf to death at Atlieos, h 

when St. Paul wrote "though 1 give my bodv to 
be Dumed, ami have not chanty^ it profitedi me tigthiiig", he had in 

years earlier, of which he 

fam-iful but not wholly impossible. Uter embassies are recorded as 
having l^n sent to Claudius {from Ceylon). Trajan. .Antoninus 
Pius Julian the Apostate and Justinian. The litter emperor of Con- 
srantijiople had an Indian cook. 

The main i^uiremcnts of the \^^t were spices, perfumes, jewels 
and fine textiles, but lesser luxuries, sucli as sugar, rice and ^hee 
were also exported, as well as ivory, botli raw and worked. A finelv 
carved ivoiy statuette of a goddess ory^iJji has been round in the ruins 
of Hercul^ieum (pi, LXXXVIIA). Indian iron was much esteemed 
for its purity and hardness, and dyestuffs sucit as lac and indigo were 
a so in demand, Anotlicr requirement was live animals and birds- 
elephants, lions, tigers and buffaloes were exported from India in 
appr^iable numbers for the wild beast shows of Roman emperors and 
provincial ^vemors, though these larger beasts went mainly over- 
lurf through the desert trading city of Palmyra; smaller animals and 
birds, such as monkeys, parrots and peacocks, found their way to 
Rome m even larger quantities as pets of wealthy Roman ladies. The 
Eraj^ror Uaudius even succeeded in obtaining from India a specimen 
of the fabulous phomix, probably a golden pheasant, one of the 
loveliest of Indians bijnds. 


In return for her exports India wanted little but gold. Pottery and 
glassware from the W est found their way to India, and many slierds 
of Airoime and other wares, mass-produced in Western factories, 
iiave been found in the remains of a trading station at .^rikamedu, 
near Pondicherry.3* There was some demand for wine, and the 
Wcstem traders also brought tin, lead, coral atid slave-girls. But tiie 
balaiKe of trade was very unfavourable to the West, and resulted in 
f Roman Empire, TJiis was recognized 

by Pliny, who, inveighing against the degenerate habits of Jii$ day, 
computed the annual drain to the East as KX> million sesterces, ”so' 
dearly do wc pay for our luxury and our women ".w The drain of 
gold to the East was an important cause of the financial difficulties in 
the Roman Empire from the reign of Nero onw ards. Not only gold, 
but coinage of all types w-as exported to India; Roman coinage fias 
^n found in such quantities in matiy parts of tlie Peninsula and 
Ceylon that it mu^t have circulated there aj a regular currenev. 

There is good evidence that sul^ects of tlie Roman Empire, if not 
actual Romans, settled in India, "niere is mention of a temple of the 
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Emperor Augustus at Musiri. Early Tamil literature contains 
several references to the H avanas, who were employed as bodyguards 
by Tamil kings, or as engineers, valued for ilieir knowledge of siegey 
craft and the construction of war-cngUies. While the term Yav^a 
was ofiETi used very vaguely, and, from its original meaning of "a 
Greek", came to be applied to any \^^estemer. it is by no means it^ 
possible that the Yavanas of South India bKluded fugitives from the 
Roman legions bi their number. 

Contacts betw'een India and tlic West arc testified in langua^. 
Even a few Hebrew words are believed by some to be of Indi^ 
origin—notably io^k, “a monkey " (Skt. kap$) and tuA*J, "a peacock 
(Tamil fctfai). Tliough the details of the Book of Kings may not w 
historically accurate the statement that the navy of Tliarslush brought 
to King &lomon gold and silver, ivory, apes ai^ peacocks” shows 
that the Hebrews received coinmodities from India at ^ early penod. 
It has been suggested that die land of Ophir, from which King Hiram 
of Tyre brought gold, precious stones and "aimug" trees to Soli> 
mon,*'f was Supara, the ancient port near Bombay; this suggestion is 
strengthened by the fact tliat in tlie Scpiuagint, the Greek version of 
the Old Testament, the word occurs as ZaaiHipci: the almug trees may 
have been sandal, one of the Sanskrit words for which is from 

which the Hebrew word may be derived. Indian loan-words In Greek 
and Latin are nearly all of articles of trade: precious Biones. such as 
0 U<ipayBos, emerald (Skt. muraiata)* and^Apu^ios- ^ryl (Skt.iwi- 
duryd ); spices, such as Jiyylpepis, ginger (Skt. ^gauerii) and irimpi, 
pepper (Skt. pippali): TcKXlstufF^r such as oriocxqpovi sugar (Skt. 
iatiara) and rice (Tamil ariH)', and KApwocro^, cotton (Skt, 

karpaia ) as well as several otliers. CKibioua is the suggested etymology 
of the word a^ws, elephant, from the Sanskrit ibka, mewiing 
elephant, with the Semitic definite article al or prefixed. 

Greek loainwords in Sanskri t include several connected with mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy, of which some are common, and have passed 
into the vernaculars of India: Hera, an hour (upa), ktniira, centre 
( idvTpov) and Jteao, angle (ywvia); two coins, dramma (Bpoxpfi) and 
diaSra (from the Latin detimas, through the Greek); and two words 
connected witli war, sta'aUga, a mine (see p- 135), and kampana, a 
camp (a rare word used in Kashmir, and borrowed from L^ttn through 
Greek); of words connected with writing the commonest Sanskrit 
for book, piataia, is probably derived from the Greek irt5'''oSt 
mtld, ink (uiXtiv), and kaiama, pen (leSAouos) are certain borrowings, 
though there are synoninns of purely Indian origin for these three 
words, 

■ niefl* tw& ¥fordi nr? pedap* borrowed from i Mimncift Middle Easitro atHirw* 
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Tlie Chinese in tlie Middle Ages dcmarKied many of the same oom- 
m^ities as the Westerners, but they had more to offer in exchanee. 
Tnough the Indians made sjilendid silks and niusUtis of their own 
they were ready to buy the stuffs of China, and Chinese porcelain 
found a market in South India and Ceylon, as did the pottery of the 
Muslim World, numerous slienls of which have been found. 

Though maritime trade never ceased it became more and more the 
affair of foreign merchants. Indians never wholly abandoned tlie sea 
^t by the time of the Muslim invasion travel to foreign lands was 
believed to incur grave impurity for memben! of the upper classes, 
^ich, aowrdmg to some authorities, could never be expunged." 
^is religious objection to sea travel was a measure of the growing 
fear of and distaste for the sea, whidi in some degree existed at all 
times. Tliough Indiw mariners W'ere resourceful and by no means 
lacking in courage, sailing the sea was always depicted as hateful and 
desperttely perilous. By the Middle Ages the Arabs and Chinese had 
outstripped tlie Indians in the art of ship construction, and it became 
more profitable for the merchant to scU liis wares to foreign middle¬ 
men than to take tliem abroad himself. The Muslim invasions en¬ 
couraged xenophobia, and tlie people who had planted tlieir colonies 
froni Socotra to Borneo became, with religious sanction, a nadon of 
landlubbers. 


Vlt 


RELIGION: CULTS, DOCTRINES AND 
METAPHYSICS 


(1) the religion of T!1E VEDAS 
Gods oj the % V(da 

The esTiiest civilized inhabitams of wo^hippcd s Mot^r 

Goddess and a homed fertility god; tlicy had sacred trees and anim^, 
and ritual ablutions apparently played an itn^rtant part in tfeir 
religious life- Beyond this much has been said and 
the religion of the Harappa people, but tn the absence of ineligible 
texts any efforts at further defining it are very* speculative. The 
salient features of Harappa religion appeared again m ^ 

a much later date, and we must assume that it never 
quietly practised by the humbler people, gradually devel^mg f 
Ltact with othe? doctrines and cults, until it jat let^ enough 
strcngtli to reappear, and largely to overlay tiie old faith of the Arya 

^Welhave murh hnowledge of die religion of die early Aryans 
.^Toin the me hymns of the Pg fVrfu, wliich is tl^ oldest rehgious 
text in the world still looked on as sacred, and whi^ was probably 
composed betivecn 1500 and 900 B.c. Bg V^da is a 

of hvmns for use at tlie sacrifices of the aristocratic Aryan cult, 1 he 
tbrei: later Vedas, the Sama. Tajur and Atharva, are of somewhat 
different character. The SJma Veda is almost useless to 
WstoriatJ, being a collection of certain verses of the Pg Veda arranged 
for liturgical purposes. The rajtir Veda, compiled a century or ty.o 
later than die Rg Veda, contains sacrificial formulie in prose and verse 
to be pronounced by die adhvaryu, or priest who performs the 
part of the sacrifice. It exists in various recensions 
which are of two types, the ■* Black" giving the formulse wi* rubric 
cated instructions, and the " White" adding detailed instructions in a 
lenetliY appendix called a Br^mana. ITie Aiharvd consists 
mainly of magical spells and Incantations in verse, and was certainly 
compiled after the Rg and rajvr. It possesses, however, an atmos- 
phere of simple animism and ijTnptlielic magic on a lower cultural 
level than that of the Rg Veda^ deriving from the plebeian reUgion of 
the Aryans and containing many non-Aryan elements. 1 lie massive 
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Brihmanas^ which are looked qh as app^ndkes to the Veda_s, and the 
mystical Aranyakm and Upanisdiii^ which are in turn appendices to 
the Brahma^as, complete ihe literature geiieraUy knovm as Vedic, 
The material in the Brahmanas looks back in the main to the period 
between c* SOO and (jOO and tlie earliest Upaiu$ads overlap with 
die latest Brahmanas, though some Upajii^a<ls are certainly of much 
more recent date* Tile religion of the people who composed this 
literature was not that of later India, and many scholars refer to it as 
Brahmanism or Vedism, to distinguish it from Hinduism, to wlikh it 
bears a relation similar to that between the sacrificial Judaism of the 
temple ajid the later Judaism of tlie synagogue. 

Much of the Rg FitJa is imperfectly understood : the oldest exe- 
getical work on it. the Nirukla (Etymology) of \'0ska, perhapv-a dating 
from SOO b.c., sliow^ that at a very early period die brahmans had 
forgotten die tnie meankig of many obsolete w ords. But the broad 
oudines of tlie religion of die Vida are dear enough. Tlie chief 
objects of worship were die dmiS:, a word cognate wtdi tlie Latin 
(ifus. Tlic root from which diis word is derived* cAV, is connected 
with brightness and radiance* and the devas by connoution were ''the 
shining ones''. Tlie early gods of tiie Aryans, like diose of the 
tlje Greeks, were chiefly connected widi die sky and were predomi¬ 
nantly male. A few goddesses occur in the Ftrda; f<ir instance 
Prtht^^ a vague and rarely mentioned personification of the earth, 
Adsii, a mysterious and tenuous figure, the great mother of the 
gods* the goddess of the dawn* to whom a number of lovely 
hymns were addrcs.«ied, Ratrlj the spirit of the night, who ha.s a 
beautiful hymn to herself (p. 402), and Aranyam\ the Lady of the 
Forest, a nature goddess of little Importance wlio is praised in one 
very late hymn (p. -toafj; none of ibcso, however, play^ a jtignific^int 
part in the cult. 

At a remote periixi the ancestors of the AryatLs, tranians, Greeks, 
Romans* Germans, Slavs aid Celts bad similar, if not identical* 
religions j hut by the time the Aryans had entered India their 
religion had developed far from the old tndo-Kuropeaii faitls. The 
great father god of the Indo-European peoples* wlio appears in Greek 
as Zeus and in Latin as Jw-piter, was known to the Aryans as Dyiius^ 
the personified heaven.^, but his star had already set. Fatlier Heaven 
was often m(mtione<l as the parent of other divinities, but few hymns 
were composed in his honour, and he was eclipsed by his children* 

From the pejint of view of the Aryan warrior the greatest god was 
Indra, who fulfilled the dual function cpf warded and w'eather-god. 
Tliough his name was difierent he liad many of the characterisiics of 
the Greek Zeus ajid the Germanic Tlior. As Indra i&n^ns he rode 
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at the head of the Aryan host, and destroyed the fortresses of the 
Dasas; as Indra lie slew the e^'U dragon Vrtrat who held back 

the waters, and thus brought rain to the parched land (p, 400 ff). 
Indra was associated with storm atid thunder, and, Ukc Zeus and Thor, 
his liand bore the thunderbolt {i^ajra), witli whidi he destroyed his 
enemies. He was a rowdy amoral deity, fond of feasting and drink¬ 
ing, One hymn, according to the usual interpretation, shows us 
the drunken Indra, bragging in his cups, tliough it may well represent 
the feelings of a worshipper who has drunk liberally of the sacred 
drink somai 

Like winds 

the draughts Have raised me up^ Have [ been drinking soma? 

The draughts borne me up^ 
as SH'ift steeds a ebanot. Have 1 ^ - i 

"" Frcnty bas come upon im. 

as a cow to her dfor calf. Have 1 . - * f 

** As a carpenter Imds die seat of a chariot 

I bend this frenzy round ray heart. Have 1 . . - ? 

Not ^%'en as a mote in ray eye 

do the five tribes count widi tae. Have I » , , ? 

" life lieavcns above 

do not equal one half of me. Have ( . « f 

" in my glory I have passed beyond the sky 
and the great earth. Have 1 . * * ? 

"" [ will pick up the earthy 

and put it here or put it there> Have I . * . P 

Witli Indni In liU course across tlie aky rode the bright host 
of Maruis in tlieir chariots, singing martial songs as tliey aided Ure 
war-god in his battles. They were the lesser spirits of the storni, 
conceived on tlie analogy of tfie host of Arj'^i warriors chaiguig 
into battle beside their leader. Tlve Annans evidently had many 
legends in whidt Indra was the protagonist, but none uf ilieni can 
be reconstructed in detail from the tTyptic allusions of tlire hymns. 
Two of his traits cojineci him witli Indo-European mythology, for 
they were applied to various gods and heroes throiighout ancient 
Europe — Indra was a dragon-slayer^ and a wild rider of the stono- 
Tlie former feature of his character may liave been a very early 
borrowuig from Mesopotaraia. 

Several gods were associated with the sun- SHirya (die commoii 
word for sun) drove across the sky in a Baming chariot, Uke the Greek 
Helios. the StUnuktori was another solar god^ a beautiful 
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verse in %v)iose honour is the most liol_v of all the verses of the Veda 
(p. 162). PSiKan too was in some measure a solar god, driving 
daily across the sky, but his main furiction was that of guardian of 
ro^ds, herdsmen aitd straying cattle. a god connected in part 

with the sacrifice I also had Bolar diaracteristics, covering the earth in 
three paces, a trait which he retained in later Hinduism, tvhen his 
importance greatly increased. On the fringes of the solar panthtfon 
was S^ya, the sun-god's dayghter, who seems never to have been 
worshipped^ but merely served to connect her tw'o husbands, the 
Airins (“Horsemen" dso called Ndsaiyas)^ with the sun; these are 
described sas drivirig across the sky in their three-wheeled chariot^ 
but in the hymna tliey are not closely ^odaied with natural pheno¬ 
mena. They arc twins—a fact which coitnects them with the Greek 
Dioscuri mid twin gods of pt^NChristian Baltic mythology. The 
Alvins appear cbiefiy as helpers of men; among their many good 
deeds they are said to liave rescued shipwrecketj mariners, provided 
artificial legs for the maimed, and found husbands for old maids. 

The fire-god, Agni {which means simply “fire^^ and Is related to 
the I^tin ignis), was the object of mud> primitive mysticism and 
speculation. He was the god of tlie priestp who dealt with him at the 
fire-sacrifice; he was also the god of tlie Jiome, for he dwelt in tlie 
domestic hearth; he was the intermediaiy between gods and men, for 
he consumed the sacrifice and carried it to die gods. 1 le dwelt in the 
waters of heaven, in the form of lightning, and on earth in many forms. 
He was hidden in the fire-$ticks» with which tlie sacrificial fire was 
kindled, and which were personified as Uis parents. Agni^ in fact, 
was here, then? and everywhere, \^''as ihere oidy one Agnip or 
were there many Agnis? How could Agni be one and many at the 
same time? Questions like these are asked in the and sliow^ 

the earliest signs of the teiuierK'v towards monism^ winch was eo 
bear fruU in tl]e Upanisads. 

Som^f was a divinity of special diaracter. Soma w*as originally a 
plant, not certainly identified, from which a potent drink was pro¬ 
duced, which was drunk only at sacrifices, atKl which caused the most 
uivigorating eflects, as we have seen firoin the hymn quoted above, 
llie Zoroastrians of Persia liad a similar drink, which tliey called 
haoma^ the same word as soma iti its Iranian fonn; the plant identified 
widi haomti by the modem Farsis is a bitter herb, which has no 
specially inebriating qualities, and wlikh cannot have been the soma 
of the Veda. Tlie drink prepared from the plant can scarcely have 
been akoholk, for it was made w ith great ceremony in the course 
of the sacrifice, when the herb was pressed between stones, mixed 
with milk, strained and drunk on the same day. Sugar and honey. 
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wliich produce fermentation, were not usually mixed witJ) it, ami the 
brief period between Its brcw'itig and consumption cannot have been 
long enough for the generation of alcohol In appreciable quantity. 
Tlie effects of soma, with vivid hallucinations, and the sense of ex¬ 
panding to enormous dimensions, are railier like tliose attributed to 
such drugs PS hashisli. Soma may well liave been hemp, which 
grows wild in many parts of India, Central Asia and South Russia, 
and from which modem [ndiams produce a narcotic drink called 
bhajig. 

Like many aticiem peoples the Indians connected the growth of 
plants with the moon, witli which Soma, the king of plants, was later 
identified. So important was the god Soma considered by the ancient 
editors of the i^eda tiiat they extracted all the hymns in his honour 
and placed them m a separate "book” the ninth of the 

ten which constitute tlie whole. 

Varuna, second only to Indra in im^rtaiwe, was a god of a type 
rather different from the others. He is known as an Asura, a term, 
also applied to certain lesser gods, which in later Hindubm came to 
mean a class of demons, but which was in Persia adopted by the rv- 
formcr ZarathuStra iit its local form as part of the title of the great 
god of light, Ahum Mazda. Just as tlic shadowy Dyaus represents 
the high god of the Indo-European peoples before tlieir separation, so 
Varuna may have been the high god of the Indo-Iranians before the 
two peoples divided, one to settle in N,-W. India and the other in the 
Persian highlands. The name is connected by some autlwrities with 
tile shadowy Greek heaven-god Uranus. At the linte of llie composi¬ 
tion of the Veda, Varuna’s prestige was waning before that of Indra, 
but he retained some iniportance for matiy centuries. 

Varuna was first and foremost a king—not a boisterous tribal war¬ 
lord, like Indra, but a mighty emperor, sitting in a great palace in 
the heavens, often w ith associated gods around him. Most impor¬ 
tant of these wa.s Afstra, a god with some solar diaracteristics, but 
mainly connected with vows and compacts. Mitra was also repre¬ 
sented in the ZoropstriflJi pantheon, and, under fiis Creco-lranian 
name Mithras, was widely worshipped in the Roman Empire during 
early Christian centuries. Around Varuna sal fiis scouts, or spies 
{sjHiI), w'lio flew all over the world, and brought back reports on 
the conduct of mortals. 

Varuna was the guardian of the cosmic order, a concept wJiich 
was perl laps the higiicst flight of Rg Vedk thought, llie world 
takes Us regular course, day follows night and season succeeds season, 
because of Ijlta; man must live according to ^ta; in later dajrs "non- 
rta” {anrta) became one of the commonest words for untruth and 
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sin, depend^ on Vamna^ who was sometiwie^ looked oil as its 
maker* and was thus a sort of creator-god. 

Of all the Aryan gods Vanana was ethically the highest. He was 
alw^ays aware of the deeds of men, and was omnipresent* in the 
theistiCf as opposed to the pantheistic sense. Tw o men, even in the 
most s‘?ecret of places, or at the ends of the earth, cannot make plans 
alone—a third person, Varuija, is always there,- The worshipper 
approached Varuj;ia in a spirit diflTercnt from that in %vhich he prayed 
to the other gods, most of %vhom w ere lively, dieerfyl fellow s, whom 
men need not fear if they offered regular sacrifices* Varuna was tso 
pure and holy that the mere perforiiiance of sacrifice would not ensure 
his fas'our, for he abhorred ssn, or that which was not confortimble 
to Rta, The Iclea of sin included many purely ritual sins and breaches 
of taboo, but it also certainly included ly ingt w'hich Varuna and Mitra 
particularly loathed* and evil deeds prompted by anger* drinks 
gambling* and the irifioence of wicked men. When he sang to Varuna 
the dieerful Vedic poet often put on sackcloth and ashes* and prayed 
to his deity with fear and tremhlingt for Varuna was the severe 
punisher of sin. Not only did Vanina punish the sins of the individual 
but* like tile Yalnveh of the Old Testament, he visited the sins of 
his ancestors upon him, and his ubiquity ensiuTed that there was no 
escape for the sinner. He caught and bound ev^il-doers in his snares, 
so that they became diseased, especially with dropsy, and when they 
died they descended to the House of Clay "', apparently a sort of 
gloomy subterranean Sheol* ^'ery different from the cheerful " World 
of the Fathers"', the Aryan heaven. 

So humble was the worshipper in Varuna's presence, so conscious 
of weakness, guilt and shortcoming* tiiat on reading the hymns to 
Varuna one is inevitably remitided of the penitential psalms of the 
Old Testament. It has even been suggested tliat Varuna owes much 
of his character to Semitic influence—certainly not to the Jews, for 
the penitential psalms were composed long after the hymns to 
Varuna, and as lar as we know' the early Hebrews never came in 
contact with the Aryans* but perhaps to the Babylonians, who often 
approached their gods in a similar penitential spirit. We quote a 
typical hymn to Varuna; it is obviously the prayer of a man afflicted 
with dropsy, 

" Let me not go to the House of Clayp O Varunal 
Forgive* Q gracidus Lord, forgive I 
\VI]en ] go tottering, like a blown-up bladder, 
foigive, O gradous Lord* foigive! 
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"Holy One. in want of wisdom I have opposed you. 

Fotifivc, O gradous Lord, forgivot 
Though in (he mlcbt of waters, tliirst has loiacd your worshipper. 
Forgive, O gracious Lord, forgive! 

" Whatever sb we mortals liave csHndiittcd 
against the people of the gotls, 
if, foolish, we hive thwartwl your decrees, 

■ O god, do not destroy us b you r anger I "> 

Tama, lord of the dead, was a sort of Adam, the first man to die, 
who became guardian of the World of the Fathers, wliere the blessed 
dead, tliosc who have performed the rites of the Aryans, feast in 
bliss forever. 

Rudra (perhaps meaning “the Howler"), like Varuiia, had a 
dangerous side to his cliaracter, but, unlike Varuiia, was quite amoral. 
He was an archer^od, whose arrows brought disease. In iliis ise 
resembled the Greek Apollo. Like Indra, he was associated with 
the storm, but he latched Indra's popular and genial character. He 
was a remote god, dwelling *m the mountains, and was generally an 
object of fear, invoked to ward off his arrows of plague and disaster. 
He had, however, a beneficent aspect, for he w'as guardian of healing 
herbs, and as such might give health to those whom he capriciously 
favoured. 

There were many other god.s, such as Tva^tf, the Vedic Vulcan, 
Aryamaii, guardian of compacts and marriage, and Fay a, the wind- 
god, who, though important, cannot be described here. Tlicre 
were also demigods of various kinds, among tliem Ftitvdfriu, a 
vague group of indetenninate deities, the Maruis, or stomi-spirita, 
already mentioned, Rtfius, gnomes w-ho worked in metal, GartfiAarcas, 
divine musicians, originalLy a single divinity but later looked on as 
many, and the lovely Apsarasts, comparable to the nymphs of Greece, 
wlio might become tlie mistresses of gods and men. 

No Homer or Hesiod attempted to construct a definitive genealogy 
of all these gods; their relationships are usually vague, and there is 
no tidy scheme of precedence among them. Each god must have 
had his own special dc\'otees and priests, and the Rg Veda is the result 
of an imperfect syncretism of many tribal beliefs and cults. Already 
in the latest stratum of the Vedic hymns gods are equated or paired 
togetlier, and tliere are doubts as to which god is really the greatest. 
In one hymiri tills important question is asked as a refrain to every 
verse—" Whom, then, shall we honour with our oblations?"; later 
theologians were so puzzled by this that they decided that there was 
a god called Ka ( W'ho?}, to w'hom the hymn was addressed. 
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Sacrijifr£ 

Tlie L^etitre of the Aryan cult was saLTificc, The cuU of the domes¬ 
tic lienrlh existed in many aiH’ieril Indo-EuTopeiin communities^ and 
small domestic sacrifices ^ performed by the head of the housep must 
have been as important m die days of the Rg Ffdti as they were in 
later Hinduism, but the earliest texns describing them are the Grhy& 
Sutras (p* ll^) of a much more recent period. The Rg FeJa h 
rather concerned with great sacrifices^ paid for by chiefs and wealthier 
tribesmen. Tlicy were already complex rites involving much pre¬ 
paration, the slaughter of numerous animals, and the participation of 
several w-^ell-lralncd priests. 

Tlie chief purpose of tlie sacrifice was the gratification of die god^ 
in order to obtain boons from them. The gods descended to the 
sacred straw J on the sacrificial field, dnmk and ate with the 

worshipperSp and duly rewarded them with success in war, progeny^ 
increase of cattle, and long life, on a quid pru qm basis. The solemn 
Vartina and the grim and unpredictable Rudra are exceptional in the 
Vedic pantheon. Most of die gods were good natured. Cuik-oflfer- 
iiigs and thank-ofteriiigs, of the kind offer^ by the ancient Hebrews, 
are almost unheard of in the Veda. 

Meverdieless tiie ceremony must have liad its element of awe and 
wonder. The worshippers, inebriated with sonta, saw wondrous 
vision^i of the gods; they experienced strange sensations of po>ver; 
they could reacli up and touch the heavens; they became immortaH 
they were gods themselves. The priests, who alone knew' tlie 
rituals wlsereby the gods wrere brought to the sacrifice, w'ere masters 
of a great nivstery. With these ideas, which are explicitly stated in 
tlie hymns, went others less obvious. Often in the Rg Feda we read 
of a mysterious entity called brah^tiaH ; in some contexts brahman is 
the magical power in the sacred utierance ), but often it has 

a w^ider tonusotation, and implies a sort of supernatural electricity, 
known to students of primitive religion as Tlie possessor of 

brahman, by a common process of secondary word formation in 
Sanskrit, be^me known as brahmuna,* the tribal priest and magician. 
In later Vedic times tile connet’tion of brahman with speech became 
more and more pronounced ^ and the brahman^s magic was thought 
to lie in the wnrds he uttered. The words and syllables of the Veda 
were analy sed, and» tlioiigh the textst were still unwTitten, the letter^j 
of the alphabet were recogniised and personified as eternal divin¬ 
ities. The metres used in the Veda were also thought of as 
gochi. Later certain syllables were believed lo be particularly holy* 

■ In UiU bttok usually ww\nm in In mcKlem form frrJATfldp to avoid conAuion with die 
socred feicts of the same iwtw. 
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notably (ibe ^a^roiNi), which contains tli& essence of l!ic 

Vedas and is preRnant with the titntost power arkd mystery'. 

A siecond eonceplionp which is hinted at In many hymns of the % 
Vidd, and becomes prombent in tlie latest stratum, is also widely 
known in primitive religions—the mystical identification of god, 
victim and sacrificcr* From these ideas tlie sacrifii^ developed an 
even greater Imporrance in the scheme of tilings than it had had in the 
earliest period of the Vida, By the end of the period it was 
widely believed that the uni verse Itself arose from a primeval 
sacrifice. 

TliQugh Vartuia may liave been sometimes Iwked on as a sort of 
creator, and there are suggestions of Indra's having fulfill^ the same 
function (p. 400)»there Is no clearly defined creator-god in tiie main 
body of tlie Vfda. By die end of tlie Rg Vedic period, however, 
such a god bad developed, whedier wlKilly from the speculations of 
tlw brahmans or from non-Aryan influences* This god was Prajd- 
paii, "'the l^rd of Beings^", later called Brahma, the masculine form 
of the neuter brahman. Prajapati was thought of as a primeval man 
(purt^j), w’ho e^clsted before the foundation of the universe. The 
man was sacrificed, presumably to himself, by the gc^s, wlio appar¬ 
ently were his children** From the body of the divine victim the 
universe was produced. Tlie great Hymn of tlie Primeval Man'\ 
in which the first cosmic sacrifice is described, bristles with obscuri- 
tiea, but its purport is quite clear- 

die gods made a snerifioe 
with die Man as their vHrtim, 

I^ing was the melted butter, Stimmer die fuel, 
and Autumn the obUtion. 

"From that aLI-cmbraang sacrifice 
the dotted butter was coUetted. 

From it hef made the aniiuals 
of air and wood and village. 

'Tfom that aU-embradng sacrifice 
were bom the hytims and chants, 
from that die metres were bom. 

from that the sacrificial spells were bom. 

Thence were bom horses, 

and all beings with two lows of teeth. 

Thence were horn cattle, 
and tbenw goats and sheep. 

• tn the Edda Ox god Wodon, m enter to e^bfabi power. Ls Hcridccd by 

himself te himscifL 

t PmunuUy "the Pn^jwri hiuuclf, wfw survlvicd Mi own lUimefnbmnefrr. 
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"When they dlvldwl the Man, 

into 1 h»w many parts did they divide him? 

What was his titoutlai what were his anna^ 
what were his thighs and hii feet called ? 

"The brJhnian was his mouth* 

of his arms were made tlic warriw, 
his thighs became the vaiiya* 
of his feet the fikira was bom/* 

^*The iiK3crn arose frons bis mind, 
from hlfl eye was bum the sun, 
from his mouth lixira and Agni, 
from his breath the wind was bom. 

"From his navel came the air* 

from his head llicre came the shy* 
from his feet the earth, the four quarters from his ear, 
thus they fashioned the worlds. 

** With Sacrifice the gods sacrificed to Sacrifice— 
these were the first of the sacred law s. 

These mlgh^ beings reached the sky»* 
where are the ctenial spirits, the gesds/'* 

By this time a new attitude to tlic iHtcrifice had deydoped. ^ it 
had become a supernal mystery. By means of It tlte pricAls mj'stkally 
repeated the primeval siicrifice, and the w^orld was bom anew'. 
Without regular sacrifices alt cosmic processes would cea^r and chaos 
would come again. Thus the order of natiire was on ultimate analy¬ 
sis not dependent on the gocU at all, but ott die brahmara, who by the 
magic tsf the sacrifice mamtaintd and compelled iheiti. The brilt- 
man was more poivorful than any earthly king, or any god; by hia 
accurate performance of sacrifice he maintained all things, and was 
therefore die supreme social senant; by die slightest variation of 
ritual he could turn die sacrifice against his patrons and destroy them* 
and w^as therefore the most dangerous of enemies* 

Tliis is the basic doctrine of the BrUkmanaSt and it prevailed in 
many .^ryan communities in North India from about £>CK) b.c. on¬ 
wards* and left its mark on Hinduism in the eJtaltation of the bran- 
man* In this period many of the old gods of the (fg their 

greatness* and became comparatively lininiportant, while others rose 
in popularitVp notably Vijnu and Ruiira; tlte latter was already some¬ 
times called by the eplti«t &'i«, *^ die Propitious*** unginally a depre¬ 
catory euphemism. 

* n li not dnf wdio m iho roi^iy iMfinsti rETcrrtd to. They KPr fwl die gods ihem- 
•clvts, and the lut two lkn» may do a Utrr iddiuorL 
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New of Doctrine 

A.s Arvaii culture pressed Turilipr down the Giingcs it absorbed new 
ideas about tlie ailer-lLfe, In tlie Ifg / Vi/tf the fate of die dead sieenis 
to have been finally decided when they died—tliey went either ty die 
World of the Fathers “ or to the 'VHouse of Clay^^ where they 
remained indefinitely. Bui in one late hymn^ it is suggested in eryp- 
tic language iliat they might pass to the waters or remain in plants, 
niis seems to be a refereiK’e to metempsychosis in the crude form 
believed in by many primitive peoples, aecording to which the souls 
of the dead pass to an aitiimal, plant or natural object, before being 
reborn in a human body. The literature, which had lost 

the optimism of ilie Fifia, recogni'^ed the possibility of deatli even 
in heaven. 

In the BrhadJra^yitkii tlpam^iitP the first form of the doctrine of 
transmigration is given. The souls of those who have liv^ed lives of 
sacrifice, charily and austerity* after certain obscure peregrinations, 
pss to die World of tlie Fatliers* die paradise of Yaina; thence, after 
a period of bliss, they go lo the moon- from the moon they go to 
empty space, whence they pass to the air, and descend to eartli iti tlie 
rain. Tliere they "becuiiie food, . . . and are offered again hi die 
altar fire which is man, to be bom again in die fire of woman”, while 
the unrighteous are reincarnated as worms, birds or insects. This 
doctrine, wdiich seems to rest on a primitive belief that coriception 
occurred dirough the eating by one of die parents of a fruit or vege¬ 
table containing the latent soul of the offspring, is put forward as a 
rare and new one, and was not universally held at the time of tlie 
composition of the Upani^ad. Even in the day.^ of the Buddha, trans¬ 
migration may not have been believed in by everyone, but h seems to 
have gained ground very rapidly in the 7tli and 6th centuries 
H.c. Tlius the magnificently logical Indian doctrineif of samsoTii^ or 
transmigration, and die result of the deeds of one life att'ecdiig 

the next, liad humble begumings Ln a soul theory of quite primitive 
type; but even at this early period they had an ethical content, and 
hail attained some degree of elaboration. 

[n whatet^r way the doctrine of trimsmigration was det^eloped it 
involved belief In the repeated pas-sage of the soul from life to life, 
eidier for all eternity or for an Inestimably long time. It linked all 
forms of life into a single 53stcin. llie gods tliemselves must pass 
away, and be replaced by otiler gods. As one Indra died, another 
was bom, Tlie souls of the departed, though now Ln bliss, would 
sooner or later pass to new abodes. Animali^, insects, and even 
plants, all lived under the same law% Will remarkable imaginalive 
insight some sages taught that even water, dust and air* were filled 
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With minute wiimalculse, and that these too had soub which woi-e the 
same^ in essence* as diose of men. Tha whole of life thus passed 
through innumerable changes- 

It was generally^ though not universally* thought that these 
cliangcs were determined by conduct. As one behaved in the present 
life m one's status in the scale of existence would in future be exalted 
or aba^* and one's lot be bappy or wretched. This doctrine of kitrma 
(literally "deed^') soon became fundamental to most Indian thought. 
It provided a satisfactory explanation of the mystery of suffering, 
which has troubled many thoughtful souk all over the world, and it 
justified the manifest social inetjUalities of the Aryan community. 

To the ordinary man such a doctrine might not appear distasteful, 
and the fact that it quickly obtained almost uni verbal acceptance shows 
tliat it met in great measure ancient India's spiritual needs. Indeed 
in many respects the idea of samsarnp which offers infinite ptiteniiall- 
ties of new experience to tlic souh and wliieh holds out hope even to 
the humblest of li\nng things and the most evil of beings* might seem 
more attractive than the traditional static heaven and hell of the West, 
But to the greater minds of the time tJic thought of transmigralion 
was nut pleasant. Death was al\va_vs terriblei and the prospect of 
havitig to die innumerable times was not a happy one. life* even 
when devoid of the major sorrows* wa-s drab and inadequate, while 
continual rebirth seemed monotonously boring. Tlie growth of die 
doctrine of transmigration coincide with tlie development of pessn 
mi Stic ideas. Rehirlh in heaven w as not enough—a way had to be 
found to escape the cycle of birth and death altogether- It was found* 
to the satisfaction of the best minds of the times, in knowledge, 
achieved by much meditation and asceticism. 

In a kte hymn of the Ifg we read of a class of holy men 

different from the brahinans, the ^"silent ones'" who wear 

the wind as a girdle, and who, drunk witli tlieir own silence, rise on 
the wind, and fty in the patlts of the demigods and birds. The mum 
knows all nten's thoughts, for he has drunk of the magic cupof Rudra, 
which is poison to ordinary mortals. Another class, much 
tioned in the Atharj^a was the rruiyu- Th\$ tenn in its 

later broad meaning* implied an Aryan who had fallen from the faith 
and no longer respected the Vedas ? but tlie vratya of the Jiharva 
y'eda w as a priest of a norKVedic fertility cult, w'hich involved ritual 
dancing and flagellation. He travelled, from place to place in a cart, 
with a woman, w horn he prtJStiiuted, anti a musician* who perform^ 
for him at his rites. The status and nature of the vratyas arc still 
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not wholly deafj but it U evident that great efforts were made to 
convert them to the Aryan faith, and to find room for them in the 
orthodox cult, and they were probably one of tlie chief sources of the 
new doctrines and practices. 

By the time of the Upanisads asceticism had become very wide- 
spreadj and it was through the ascetics, rather than the orthodox 
sacriilciat priests, that the now teachings developed and spread. Some 
ascetics were solitary pychopaths, dw^elltog in tlie depths of the forests^ 
and suffering self-in fikted tortures of hunger, thirst, heat, cold and 
rain* Others dwelt in penatice-grourids ", on the outskirts of towns, 
where, like some of the less reputable holy-men of later times, they 
w^ould Indulge in fajitastic self-torture, sitting near blazing fires in 
the liot sun, lying on beds of thorns or spikes, hanging for hours 
head do wti wards from the branches of trees, or liolding their arms 
motionless above their heads until they atrophied* 

Most of the new developments in thought, howeverj came from 
a^etics of less rigorous regimen, whose chief practices were the 
niental and spiritual exercises of meditatiorL Some of these dwelt 
alone on the outskirts of townii and villages, while others lived in 
group of huts, under the leadership of an elder. Others w^andered, 
often in large group, begging alms, proclaiming tlieir doctrines to 
all who wished to listen, and disputing with their rivals. Some w^ere 
completely naked, while others wore simple garmeiiLs. 

'File original motive of Indian asceticism was the acquisition of 
magical p}\ver* Tile brahmans claimed this already, by virtue of 
their birth and training, but there were otlier typs of power* 
obtainable by other means. By the time of the Upanisads faith in 
the cosmic mystery of the sacrifice had prhap begun to w ane, even 
among the brahmaiis tlien^selves- Though sacrificial mystieisni did 
not immediately disappar die rite once more came to be thought of 
as a means of obtaining prosprity, long life, and rebirth in heaven, 
rather than of sustaining the cosmos. Indeed the wealthy ptrons of 
sacridees had probably always liad the former as their main motive. 
[ii the eastern pits of the Ganges Busin Brahrnaijism vvns not so 
deeply entrenched as in tlie w est, and older npn-Aiy^an currents of 
belief flowed more strongly, llie sacrificial cult did not wholly meet 
the needs of these latids, w here finnly founded kingdoms ^vere grow¬ 
ing in power, and material civilization rapidly progressing. 

The ascetic, even Uiougli his pnance was of the most severe 
typ* rose far above the heights achieved by the sacrificial priest. 
Once he had inured his bcjdy Co pin and privation imnieasurable joys 
awaited him* Tlie hermit of the lower typ liad much to look for¬ 
ward to even on die material plane—hotiour and respect w^hich as an 
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ordinary man he could never hope for, and coniplete freedom from 
worldly cares and iears. 'Hiis sense of freedom, of a great load lifted 
from one's shoulders by casting aside one's family and possessions, 
IS evident in many passages of calm joy in die religious literature of 
India. But there were greater incentives to asceticism then these. 
As he advanced in his self-training the hermit acquired powers beyond 
those of ordinaiy mortaU. He saw past, present and futurei he 
mounted die heavens, and was graciously received at the courts of 
the gods, while divinities descended to earth and visited him in his 
hermitage. By the magical ptnvcr acquired in his asceticism he could 
w'ork miracles — he could crumble mountainis Into the sea; if offended, 
he could bunt up his enemies witli the glance of his eye, or cause the 
crops of a whole people to fail; if respected, his magical power could 
protect a great city, iiKrease its wcaldi, ajid defend it from fajiiine, pes¬ 
tilence and invasion.^ In fact tlie magic potency, fomierly ascribed to 
the sacrifice, now^ Ijegan to be attributed to asceticIsnMin the succeed- 
iiig age the idea that the universe was founded and maintained 
through sacrifice slipped Into tlie background; in its place it w'as 
widely believed that the universe depended on tlie penances of the 
great god Siva, meditating forever in tlie fastnesses of the Himalayas, 
and on tlie continued austerities of his human followers. 

If ascetism had its charms even for the less spiritual, they were still 
greater for the questing souls who took to a life of hardship for truly 
religious motives. As his mystical exercises developed his psychic 
faculties, die ascetic obtained insight which no words could express. 
Gradually plumbing the cosmic mystert', his soul entered realms far 
beyond the comparatively tawdry' heavens where tlie great gods 
dwelt in light and splendour. Going "from darkness to darkness 
deeper yet" he solved the mystery beyond all mysteries; he under¬ 
stood, fully and finally, the nature of the universe and of himself, 
and he reached a realm of trutli and bliss, beyond birth and death, 
joy and sorrow, good and evil. And with this transcendent know¬ 
ledge came another realization—lie w'aa completclv, utterly, free. 
He had found ultimate salvation, the final triumpli of the soul. Tlie 
ascetic who reached the goal of hi.i quest was a conciueror above all 
conquerors. Tliere was none greater than lie in the whole universe. 

Hie metaphy.steal interpretation of the ascetic's mystical knowledge 
varied from sect to sect, but the fundamental experience was tlie 
same, and, us has been many times pointed out, was not appreciably 
difierent from that of the Western saints and mystics, whether Greek, 
Jewish, Christian or Muslim. But Indian mysticism is unique in its 
elaboration of techniques for inducing ecstasy, and in tlie complex 
metaphysical systems built upon interpretations of that experience. 
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Where in other religions tnystidsm is of varying importance, in 
llmse of liuiia it b fundamemal. 

The (Treat development of asceticistn aiwl inysticiMn soon became 
too strong for tile more earthbound and materialistic Brahmaijism to 
ignore. Places were found for the hermit and the wandermg ascetic 
in the Arvan social structure by the formula of the four stages of 
life fp 'ivhicli first appear in the Dharnia Sutras. Account.^ of 

the iliscussion-s and teadiings of some of the niore onliodojt of 
the earlv mvstics were collened and added to tlie Brahmaiias ns 
Amin-akas aiid Uiianisads. A Uitle later sliort treatises of mystical 
character were composed m verse, and also appended to Bralv 
ninnas as Upanisads. Later still a system of mystical training of en 
known as jegJ ("union") (p. aasff), waa accepted as an orthodox 
clemCTt of the Hindu syatetn. Indian religion had taken a new 

direction. . . j *.■ i 

It has been suggested that the development of ascetic and mystical 

doctrines, especially in the heterodox systems of Buddliism^ and Jair^ 
ism. represents a reaction of the warrior class to prej^^ions of the 
brlhmSis and to the sterility of the sacrificial cult._ This however, 
is certainly not Uie whole trutli. Buddha and Mahavira, tlie founder 
of Jainism, were ksatriyas; they proclaimed tlie futility of sacrifice, 
and more than one passage in the Buddhist scrit^res may be inter¬ 
preted in an anti-brahmanic sense. But man^f the teachers of the 
new doctrines were themselves brahmans. The Upanisads, which 
reDresent the tliought of tlie more orthodox mystics, iii no way 
op^se the sacrificial cult, but maintain Us qualified validity; and 
passages speaking respectfully of brahmans arc quite as frequent in 
the Buddhist scriptures os those which disparage them. 

Tliere was certainly some opposition to hrahmanic pretensions, a™ 
dissatisfaction with the sacrificial cult; but behind this, and the 
growth of pessimism, asceticism and mysticism, by a deep psycho¬ 
logical uneasiness. Tlie time of which we speak was o^ of great 
jHKial change, when old tribal units were breaking up. Tlie feeling 
of group solidarity which the tribe gave was removed, and men st^^ 
face to face witli tlie world, with no refuge iii their kinsmen. Chief¬ 
tains were overthrown, their courts dispersed, their lands and iribes- 
inen absorbed in the greater kingdoms. A new order was coming 
into being. "CGreat heroes and mighty kings;] have had to give up 
liielr glory; we have seen tlie deatlis of [jdemigods and demon.s],; the 
oceans have dried up; mountains have crumbled; the Pole Star is 
shaken; the Earth founders; the gods perish, t am like a frog in a 
dry well'" So speaks a king in one of the Upaiii^ads.*® Despite 
the great growth of material civilization at the time Uie hearts of 
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matiy men were fallmg them for fear of what should come to pass 
upon earth. is chiefly to this deep feeling of imecuritv tlut we 
must attribute the growth of pessiniism and asceticism in the middle 
centuries of the first millennium dx, \ 

Specula lion anii Gnotis 

Asceticism W'as not merely a means of escape front an unhappy 
and unsatisfying world; It Iiad a positive aspect. It was in part 
iiispired by a desi^ for knowledge, for the wisdom which die four 
\edas could not give. Thiks the growth of asceticism Is not only a 
measure of the psyThoIogkal uncertainty which was felt at the time, 
but also of th e diirst for knowle dge^ . It is not wholly just to India 
to stigmatize HeFanoitit wisdom as mere "life-negation". 

All through the first millennium a.c. intelligent mitids in India 
were striving for convincing explanations of the cosmic mystery. In 
the late.sr phase of the % Feda poets began to wonder about creation, 
which was not adetjuately explained by the current mythology. As 
we have seen, creation was tiiought of by some as the effect of a 
primeval sacrifice. It was also invested that it was due to a sort of 
sexual act [It elsewhere the world was said to have originated in a 
"Golden Embryo" {Hiraisiyagarbha),i* the prototype of die Cosmic 
Egg (p. 488) of later Hindu mytlmlogy, In one hymn the poet puts 
forward the suggestion diat the world arose from warmth ((tipas, 
later usually meaning penance or asceticism), and then radier 
regretfully admits that he is not sure of tliis hypothesis, and 
suggests tliat perhaps c\xji the high god Prajapati does not know the 
truth. 

This wonderful "Kynin of Creation", one of the oldest surviving 
records of philosophic doubt in the history of the world, marks the 
development of a high stage of abstract tliinking, and it is the work of 
a very great poet, wlmse evocation of die mysterious chaos before 
creation, and of mighty ineffable forces working in the depths of the 
primeval void, reminds us of the cosmic phantasies of William Blake. 

"Then even nothingness was not, nor existence. 

There was no air then, nor die heavens beyond it, 

\\Tut covered iti 'Whm was it? In wliose heeping? 

Was there tlien cosmic water, in deptlis unfathomed? 

’’Then there was neither death nor imitiortalky, 
nor was there then the torch of night and day, 

Tbe One breathed wlndtessly and sclT^ustaining. 

There was that Chic then, and there was no other. 
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At first there was only darkness wrapped in darkness. 

All diis ivas only tmillu mined water- 
That One which came to bCp endosed m nothing, 
arose at last^ bom of the power of hcat^. 

In the beginning desire descended on it“ 
that was the primal seed, bom of the mind. 

The sages who have searched their hearts with wisdom 
know' that which Is is km to that which \s not- 

” And they have stretched their cord across the voidp 
and know what was above, and what below, * 

Semnial powers made rerti[c mighty forces. 

Bclow^ was strength, and over It was impulse. 

But, after all* who know Sp and who am say 
whence it all camei and how creatlm happened f 
The gcxls themselves are later tljan creation, 
so who knows truly whetict it has arisen ? 

Whence ail creation had its origin^ 
lie, whether he fashioned It or whether he did notp. 
he, wlio surv^eys it all from highest heaven, 
he knows—or maybe even be does not know/'i3 

In tlie centuries succeeding the composition of the Ijtg Fet/a, how¬ 
ever, speculation was mainly concenied with the syntbolisni of the 
sacrifice. 

''Daw-n is the bead of tlw sacrificial borse. the sun iLs eye, the wmd 
Its breath, fire its moutht the year is the body of the sacrificial horse^ 
heaven its back, tlK- sky its belly* cartli its chestp the foitr {quarters its 
sides . « the seasons Its limbSp the months and fortnights its joints: days 
and nights are its feet, the stars its bodies, tlie heavens its flesh. Its half- 
digCiiited food is sand, its bowels the rivers, its liver and lungs the moimtain.^, 
its hair plants and trees. When the sun rises It is the horse^s fore-quarters, 
when it sets it is its hind-quartera. When tltc horse shakes itself it lightens; 
when it kicks, it thundeni; when it makes water, it rains. Sound is its 
voice,"!* 

The symbolism of the sacrifice carried much further tkati tills. 
Every word or action of tile ritual was identified with some aspect 
of the cosmos. The Intellectual ingenuity spent on this process of 
finding or symbols, must have been considerable^ but it was 

largely sterile. Yet the questing spirit of the " Hymn of Creation'* 
never wholly disappeared, and in the 0ih century fl.c. it bore fruit in a 
• My transladon of tLk obscure is vvry fret. 
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grtiit wave of thought whidi was to alter tlie whole religious life of 
India. 

ITie early Upani^ads and the scriptures of Buddhism and Jainism, 
all of which look t^ck to tlie 7th or 6th centuries B.c. (though the 
latter were inuoh later In their final composition), show that there 
existed a bewildering variety of apecuJation^a^^ the 

origin of tlie universe, tlie nature of tlie soul, and kindred problems. 
Some ofTTicsew^ accepted by one or other brah manic school and 
incorporated into orthodox belief. Others %vere the germinal bases 
of heterodox sects, tw o of w^hich survive to this day* but most of which 
have long since vanislied, and are only remembered in passing refer¬ 
ences of the $criptures of their opponents. 

Among the more orthodox teachings wt find creation ascribed to 
the self-consciousncss of the primeval Person {Puru^a^ i.e. Prajapati), 
who felt fear, loneliness, and the need of eonipanionship. TIte Per¬ 
son divided Jiimself, and prodtKed a tvife. Tins couple, taking the 
forms of animals and men, created the whole universe.** The idea 
of creatioh by a cosmic sexual act was one which played a great part 
in later religious thought. Ihe theme is repeated in various forms in 
later Vcdic literature^ in some of which tafias —thepiJW'er derived from 
asceticism—is an essential feature In the process of creation— 
significant sixifting of emphasis from the older theory that the world 
depended on a primeval sacrifice. 

Otlier more heterodox teachers put forward natmalistic and atlie- 
istjc cosmogonic theories. Some believed that the world began as 
waters others postulated fire, wind, or ether p. 497) as the 

ultimate basis of the universe. For some the universe was based 
neither on a deity nor even on an impersonal entity, but on a principle 
—fate time (H/tf), nature or chance 

li was suggested that the world developed not by die interx'entioii 
of god or forces external to it, but by a process of internal es^olution or 
"ripening'^ {parinJma)^ Sonic teachers, like tlic Buddha, taught 
that speculation on first causes w as a futile waste of time. There 
were out-and-out p)'TThonists, denying die possibility of any certain 
knowledge at all* and materialists* who rejected the existence of die 
soul and any other immaterial entity, while some teachers proclaimed 
that the world was made of eternal atoms* The intellectual life of 
India In the 7di and 6th centuries ax. was a^ vigorous and pullulating 
as the jungle after rains^ 

Tlie propagators of these doctrines, even of materialism and scepti¬ 
cism, w ere nearly all ascetics, though the literature of the time men¬ 
tions more than one king who tCKik a keen interest in the new^ ideas* 
Chief of these plillosopher kings were Janaka of Videha and Ajata- 
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iatru of Baiuras, both of whom probably lived in the 7th century u-C- 
The forest hcmiits {Tanaprastha) seem to have departed less far from 
Vedic orthodoxy th^ ilie watiderers who maintained 

a bewildering variety of doctrines. It was chiefly atriong the foniier 

that die literature of tlte Upanifpds developed. 

The term Upani^ad means literally "a session', sitting at the feet 
of a master who imparts esoteric doctrines. There are said to be 
108 Upanisads altogether, but many of these arc late sectarian works 
of little importance. The earlier Upanisads, like the great 
Jranyehi and the Chdndt^va, arc in prose and consist of a sertes of 
shoTt expositions of some aspect of tKo new doctruiesj often in tlte 
form of question and an.ST.ver. Tlie Upanisads of somewhat later 
composition, like the KatAa and the ^vetdivatara, are in verse, and 
their contents are more closclv integrated. Though the speculations 
of the Upanisads differ very considerably, tlieir mahi purport is the 
flame. One entity, often called Brahman, the term used m the Rg 
Vtda to mean the magic of the .sacred word (p. 239}, fills all space 
and time. This is tlie ground beyond and below all forma and 
phenomena, and from it tlie whole Universe, including die gods 

themselves, has emerged, , , , - 

iTie great and saving knowledge lA’hicb the Upani;ads claim to 
impart lies not in the mere rccognitionjpf the existence of Brahman, 
but in ccmtmual consciousness of it. | For Brahman resides in die 
human .soul—indeed Brahman is the human soul, is Atman, die Self. 
Ulien a man realizes this fact fully be is wholly freed from trans- 
migration*! His soul becomes one witli Brahman, and he transcetufr 
joy and .s^w, life and death. In sleep a man's spirit is set free; U 
wanders through the universe as a bird or a god, it becomes a king 
or a brahman. Beyond dreaming is dreamless sleep, where the 
soul’s experiences arc such that they cannot be expressed; and beyond 
this again is Brahman. Mi hen lie reaches Brahman, man is free. 

In their struggle to express the inexpressible the sages of the 
Upanisads used irnagery of every kind. &)roetime3 die idea of the 
soul is rather primitive, and it is described as a tiny manikin in the 
heart; sometimes it is said to be tlie breath, or a mysterioua Huid 
which flows ill the veins; but sometimes it is thought of as quite incor¬ 
poreal and immeasurable; 

"'Fetch me a fnilt of the banyan tree.’ 

" ■ Here is one, air.' 

"■Break it' 

'■*1 liMve broken it, sir.' 

W"hat do you see?' 

"•Veiy tiny seeds, air.' 
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'''BnPalc tme/ 

have broken sir/ 

' Noiiv what do you sec? * 

Notliiiig, sir/ 

■' ^ My son/ the father said, * wJi^t you do not pcrotive Is the essence^ wid 
in that es^&Kx the mighty banyan trec! exists. Believe me, my son, m that 
esseJK^ is the Self of ah tJiat is. That h die True, that Is the Self. And 
you are that Self^ Svetakelu! "^^^ 

Here the soul is the inmost self of the beings in tio sense niaterialp 
though ideas of a sort of soul-^tuff, a subtle matter of which the soul 
w‘as composed, persisted, especially among die Jainas. The term 
Jtman came to mean mdisedminately "soul”, and "self”, which 
lends a certaUt ambigiiity to manj' passages ui the Hindu scriptures, 
Tl)e identity of the souls of the individual and the universe is 
reiterated throughout the Upanissdic literature, with varj^Ing empha-^ 
sis, and with diflermg interpretations of tlie nature of the identity 
and the diaracter of the universal soul. Tat tvam asi, "you (the Indi¬ 
vidual) are that (universal essence)", the words of the father to the 
son in tlie passage we have quoted. Is tire leading theme of the 
Lpanisads, The one eternal undifTerentlated essence, above good 
and evil, is in a condition of cotisdousness which is beyond deep sleep 
{fttfu/iti), but is yet awake and living. Tliough it fills the whole of 
space, by a mysterious verity which defies logic but is proved by 
experience it dwells in the core of the human heart. It is generally 
thought of as uniform and impersonal, and tlu! word Brahman is of 
neuter gender, 'niu.s all tJic multifariousness and incoherence of 
tile universe is explained away, and rcditccd to a single entity. 

l*ut this salt in water, and come to me in the morning/ 

“’Ihe son did as he was told. The father said; ‘Fetch tlie salt,* The 
Son loohed for it, hut could not find it, because it liad melted, 

" 'Taste the water from the top,' said the father, ' Kow docs it taste ?* 
“‘Of salt,' the son replied. 

""Taste from tiw middle. How docs it taste?* 

'"Of salt/ the son replied. 

"'Taatc from the bottom. How does tt taste? ‘ 

"*Of salt/ the son replied. 

“Then die fatlicr said; 'You don't perceive that the one Reality («/) 
exists in your own body, iny son, but it is truly there. Everything which 
is has its being in that subtle essence. That is Reality! Tliat is die Soul! 
And you are that, Svetakttur''ir 

Tile Universal Essence is sometimes defined in purely negative 
terms, "The Self can only be described as 'Hot this, not this'. It 
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is iiKomprebensible, ItnpeHsiiablc, > , . unattacliod, . , . unfettered, 

,,. it docs not sufler, , , . it docs not fail, But, despite the nega- 
tions of this passage, the sage Yajfiavalkya, to whom it is attribulcd, 
could not escape giving the Universal Essence a degree of personality, 
and in one place almost identified it with the High God. 

"That great unborn Self, comprised of knowledge, is . , . the ether in 
the heart. In that U the nder and lord, the king of all things. He grows 
no greater by good deeds, nor smalJtT by evil deeds, but lie is the lord of 
all things, the king of all things, the protector of all things."'* 

In the verse UpsnSsads the World Spirit is described ratJier a.s a 
god tlian as a cosmic essence. 

"He eneireles all things, radiant and bodyless, 
unharmed, and untouched by evil. 

All-seeing, ail-wise, all-present, self-existent, 
he has made all things well for ever and ever."®* 

In the Upanisad from which this is taken the World Spirit is re¬ 
ferred to as Ih\ ''the Lord”. The Kalha L^dniWcalls the Spirit 
“the Person” (Punifo), reminding us of the divine victim of the 
primeval sacrifice from which the world was bam. In one passage 
the World Spirit is mentioned with fear and dread, recalling that 
earlier felt for the god Vanina: 

"All tilings whatever, the whole world, 

produced [^from Hrahmaii^ iremhlc in its breath. 

It is a great terror, an upraised thunderbolt. 

They who know this become Immortal. 

"From terror [jof Brailinan^j the Fine bums. 

From terror Qof Brail nian^ the Sun shines. 

From (ear of Brahman Indra, and the Wind, 
and Death as the fifth all run away."*i 

The Upani^nil, which is later than those previously 

mentioned, describes the W’orld Spirit in completely tlieistic terms. 
It is no longer an impersonal essence, but a creator god—in fact die 
god Rudra. or Siva, Rudra may be reached not only by meditation 
and penance, but also by devotion and worship. 

"The snarer, who rules alone in his might, 
be gQ^'ems the world in his powerp 
is always one arid the 
thcMjgh M else rise and decay. , * . 
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" ITwre is one, Rudra a]ai>c^ * * « 
who rules the world in his might. 

He stands behind all bemgs, he made all the worlds* 
and protects them, ainl rolls them up at the end of tirnc. 

"The Lord lives m the races of all bebigs. 
m their heads, in their necks. 

He lives in the inmost heart of all, 
the all-pervading, all-present Siva.”*^ 

This brings us very near to the religious atmosphere of the Bhag^i- 
vad GUd^ the most exalted and beautiful of India's religious poems, 
which teaches a fully-fledged theism and is pan of the more recent 
Hinduism, rather than of the old Braliiiiani.sni* w hich slowly changed 
from a religion of sacrifice to orse of devotion. 

Ethics aj the Vpcinhads 

Jo general the Upaiii^ads proclaim salvation by knowledge or 
realization* rather than by faith or works. Their ethics are funda¬ 
mentally pragmatic. Good and evil are resolved in the all-^n ading 
Brahmati, and are relative terms onlj". From the point of view' of the 
seeker after truths that is good vvhicli kads him to the realization of 
Brahman, and evil the reve™?. Thus anything which discourages 
the meditative life is ultimately bad,, and among the most serious 
of tlicse obstacles are selflsh desires, tn more tlian one context it is 
said that the universe came mto existence through a primeval desire 
of the World Soul; to attain, bliss the hermit must, so to speak, restore 
the state of things before creation. The normal values of the world, 
sacrifice, bcnevoletjce, and even asceticisni, are only good in so far as 
they lead the soul upwards. 

^'TIictc arc three hranchca of dK Law'* Sacrifice, study and charity are 
tl>c first, austerity is the second, and to dwell in celibacy tn the house of onc*s 
tcaclwr ... is the diind. By all these one only read^s the worlds of the 
blessed, but the man who is fixed in Brahman finds immortality. 

" TIh; wise men oF old did not want children. ^ What diould we do witfi 
children,' ihej said, * when we have Bnhnmn and the world besides?' And 
they conquered their desire for sons and wealth and tlie heavenly worlds* and 
wandered about as beggars,, . . He who knows |^the mysleiy of Brahman] 
becomes calm, restrained* satisfied, patient and confident, and he sees 
himself in the [^Gneat] Self, sees all thuigs as the Self- ^ i. - Evil does not 
overtoinc him, but he overcomes evik ^ * * Free from evIL free from decay, 
free from hatred^ free from thirst, he becomes a C*ruO 

Occasionally it is suggested, especially in the later Upani^ad^^ that 
all desires whatever are incompatible with the saving knowledge. 
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" \Vlicn all <Jf?sires which cling IQ *3ie heart 
fall away 

then the mortal becomes iaimortalj 
and in this life hiuls Brahman. 

" Wheti all the earthly tics of tlie heart 
are siindcTcd^ 

ttien ilie mortal Imomw immortal. 

This h the end of all instructioti.''*® 

A life of ascetjsm was not absolutely necessary to salvation—even 
kings arc said to have realized Brahman while still ruling; but the 
saving knowledge was at best very hard to obtain, and doubly diffi- 
cult for one whose mind was full of material cares and desires. All 
pleasure was therefore suspect. 

good is one tiling and the pleasant anodier. 

Botli, with their diRercnt ends, control a nian. 

But it is well with him who chooses the good^ 

while he who chooses tlie pleasant tnisses liis tnark/*®^ 

Though often rather negative, the ethical attitude of the L'pani- 
5ads is neither unmoral, nor antinomian. fie who has not ceased 
f^rom evil conduct will never obtain UraJiTnaii. Here and tliere are 
pa 5 isages of high ethical value among the reiterated mystical similes 
and parables of the texts. Thus honesty is highly extolled. 

^'SatyakSina son of Jabala said to his mother: Mother, 1 want to be a 
student Wliat is my family?" 

"* * I don*t know your famUy, my dear/ she said. * I had you in tny youths 
when I travelled about a lot as a servant—and I just don"E know I My 
name is Jabala, and yours is Satyaklm4| so say you are Satpklma J3MU/ * 

'"He went to Gautema Hiridnimata, and said;" I want to be your studentt 
sir. May 1 come?' 

"'What Is your familyK tny friend ?" he asked. 

""I don't know^ my family, sir/ he answered. " I asked my mother* and 
she said that she had nw in Her youth, when slw u^ed to travel about a lot 
as a Mr\ant. . . . She said that as she was Jabill and I was Satyakima I 
w'as to gis^e my name as Satyakimt Jih3b/ 

*""Mobody but a true brihuian would be »o honcstr he said. ... 'Go 
and fetch tm fuel, my friend* and I will initiate you* for you have not swerved 
from the truth.' 

A further fine etliical passage occurs in ihe form of a legend in the 
Briutd^Myata Upanifad. We quote this passage partly because 
an allusion to it niust have puzzled many readers ofT^ S. 

■ A nalTDflymk, wtikh nrtukJ give the impreMion that the boy wu the ion of m imn 
mined Jabald. 
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“ TImj thrtvfold descendants of Prajlpati, gods^ men and deinoru^ were 
once jtudenls at the feet of dicir fatlicr. When they had finished their train¬ 
ing the gods said' *Sir* tell lis something [good for our soujs]'. He 
uttered the syllabic DA, and then asked them wfietlwr they had understood. 

‘**We understood', they unsviered^ ^You told us D^myata [be setf- 
conlrolled).' ' Yes/ he said* *ym understood indeed!' 

'• llien the men asked him, and lie uttered the same syllable DA* and then 
askf?d lliem whetlier dsey had understood. 'We understood/ they an¬ 
swered. 'You told us tX4itd (give)** 'Yes,* he said* 'you understood 
indeedl' 

"Then the demons asked him*,, , and he uttered the same syllable DA* 
and then asked diem whether they had understood. understood*' 

they answered. ' You told us BAyadhtHtm (be merciful).^ ' Yea** he said* 
'you understocxl iiuleed!^ 

"And tlie blessed voice of the thunder e%^er repeats DA DA DA*~ 
be selT-eontroHedp give, be mcrcifiil. So these three should ever be taught 
—self-control* durity and tnerey/'*® 

Perliapa the highest ethical ffiight of the Upani^ds occurs in the 
instructions said to have been given by Yajrtavalkya to hi A favourite 
tvife before t^ing tip Uie life of an ascetic. Remembering the double 
meaning of the word '^seir*or **souI”V the passage may be read 

in tw'o ways, but tile context ^hows that the Higher Self is interred. 
Thh Higher Self* the World Soul, tlie mystic recognizes in all things, 
attd loves them for their participation with himself in the unity of the 
spirit. The passage is too long to quote in full, but we paraphrase 
its most important parts, 

Yajfiavalkya had tw^o wives* MaitreyT ami KStyiyajiL Maihncyl knew- 
something of the World Soul, but KUtySyinT only knew what every woman 
know's* >Aqicn. he wished to enter on another pt^e of life VSjhavalka said: 

' Maitrcyt, I am leaving home. Ijct me make a settlement on you and 
KStylyanT." 

" Maitreyi asked: * My lord, if I owned the wliole eartJi and all its wealth, 
should t be immortal ? * 

***KOp' Yijnavaltya replied* ^your life would be the life of the wealthy, 
and there is no prospect of immonality in wealth.* 

'* MaJireyi said: ^Of wiiat luse to me are things whkh will not give me 
immortality I Give me rather yoiir knowledge* my lord.* 

'"'Lady/ be replied* 'you are truly dear to me, and now you are even 
dearer. So tf you like I ivjU teadi you. IJsteti Cdrefullyl 

**' A husband is not dear for love of the husband—a bus band is dear for 
love of die SelL Similarly wife, sons* wealth* cattlon priests and warriors* 
worlds* gods, the Vedas* everything—noiie of them are dear in their own 
right* but all are dear for love of the Self. 

*' 'Truly you can aee and hear and perceive and know the Self, MaitreyT. 

* A tnditioful DnoinaTapanc; eifpreiAian cf dif mend of thunder^ 
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And when you have seen, heard, perceived and known the Self you will 
know all things. 

" ‘ Wlwre tlwre seems to be a duality of self and not-scif one sees, smells, 
tastes, perceives, hears, toucltes and knows something other* But when all 
is the ^If theft is no consciousness of anything otJier than Self * . * Tlius 
Maitreyt 1 have instructed you—this is iinmortajity!* 

"When he liadsaid this Yljiiavalkya went atvay.''^* 

BIlDDlirSM 

r/tf Budtikj 

(^Vhile the doctrines of the Upajiisads found a place in tlie br2l>- 
tnanic system, there were other teachings which coultl not be harnion- 
isied with ortliodoxy, but were fostered und developed by heterodox 
sectsn Chief among the teachers of sucli doctrines was the man who 
at tbtrend of the sixth and the beginning of the fifth century B.c. 
establislied a community of yellow-robed followers, and was known by 
them as die fiwr/rfAii, the ^lightened or Awakened. Even if judged 
only by his posthumous eJfixits on the world at large he was certainly 
the greatest man to have been bam in India. 

Tile traditional story of the Buddha, like those of mo.st saints 
and heroes of ancient days, has suffered much at the hands of 
higher criticism. Tlie story of his birtli and early life appears 
only in the later boifks of the Buddhist Scriptures, and even some 
of the references to him in those parts of the canon which purport 
to give his teachings verbatim arc by no means reliable. Even 
the "Sermon of the Turning of the Wheel of the Law", which is 
said to be tJie first sermon preached after the Buddha's enlight¬ 
enment, and which is the basic teaching of all Buddhist sects, 
is of dubious authenticity, and in the form in which w'c have it is 
not among the earliest parts of the canon. Mueli doubt now 
exists as to the real doctrines of the historical Buddha, as distinct 
front those of Buddhism* One eminent authority suggested that 
they differed bur little from the teachings of the Upanr^adic sages, 
while anotlier held that he rejected the doctrine of transmigration, 
and taught merely the almost self-evident truism that one generation 
is affected by the deeds of tlio pi'cccding oiie.^^ We here discuss, 
however, not the life of the Buddha, but what his later followers 
believed about his life, and not what he taught, but what Buddhism 
taught. 

Certain facts about the Buddha's life are rea*sonably certain* He 
was the son of a chief of the ^kyas, a small tribe of die Himalayan 
foothills. He became an ascetic, and propounded a new doctrine 
W'hlch gained the support of numerous disciples. After many years 
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of teaching in the kingdom;^ of Kosala and Magadha and in the triba] 
lands to the north of the Ganges, he died at the age of eighty at 
some lime between the years tae and ■1-73 b.c.» probably nearer die 
former date dian the latter. Tlie story of his life as told by his 
followers is far more vivid and colourful than this dry outlinep and it 
is infinitely more important^ for it has influenced the lives of countless 
niillions throughout the whole of Asia east of Afghanistan* 

One night MahamSySp* chief queen of Suddliodhana, king of tlie Sikyas, 
dreamt that she Was carried away to the divine lake Anavatapta in the 
HimSiayaSp where she was batlied by tlw: lieavenly guardians of the four 
quarters of the universe, A great while elephant with □ lotus flower in 
his trunk approached her, and entered her side (pL XXIllc), Xe-^t day 
the dream w^as interpreted for lier by wise nien^she had conceived a w^der- 
ful sofip wlio would be either a Universal Emperor (pn 83) or a Universal 
Teacher. Tlw child was bom in a grove of sal trees called lamibinr, near 
die capital of tlie ^kyas, Kapikvastu, while his nnidier was on the way to 
her parents" home for her confinemenc. .\t Mrth he stood upriglitp took 
seven stridesp and spoke: '"This is my last birtli—henceforth there is no 
more birth for me/' 

The boy was named Siddh^rths^ at a great ceremony cm the fifdi day from 
bis birth. His gotra name was Gautama (in Fali* Gotania) by which he is 
commonly referred to in Buddhist literature. Tlic soothsayers prophesied 
that he w^oiild become a l/niversal Emperor* with the exception of one, w ho 
declared that four signs would convince him of the misery of the world, and 
he would become a Universal Tcadier. To prevent tliLs propliecy coming 
true King Suddhodhana resolved that he should never know the sorrows of 
the world. He w^as reared in delightful palaces* from whose parks every 
sign of death* disease and misery was removed. He learned all the arts 
that a prince should leam* and excelled as a student. He marrM hk cousin 
Yasodhara, w^hom he won at a great contest at which be perfornied feats of 
strength and skill whkh put to slianic all otlier contestants, Including his 
envious cousin Devadatta. 

But for all his prosperity and success lur was not inwardly happy* and for 
all the efforts of his father he did me the four sigiw foretold, which were 
to decide liLs career, for the gods knew his destiny, and it was they who 
pbced the signs before him. One day, as he was driving round the royal 
jwrk with his faitliful diariotcor Diannap be saw an aged man, in the Last 
stages of infirmity and decrepitude—actually a god, who had taken this 
disguise in order tliat SiddhSrtha Gautama might become a Huddlu. Sid- 
dliiirtha asked Channa wlto this repulsive being was, and when he learned 
that all men must grow old be was even nvore troubled in mind. This 
Was the first sign. The second came a little later, in the same way* in the 
form of a very sick man, covered with boibi and shivering with fever. The 
third was even more terrible—a corpse^ being carried to the cremation- 

* Throughout thii sectioti and gnu-riilly in this hook wc cdnploy Samhric furmi of 
BuddiuiL namts and terms, for the raJic Cff tOMiJtitxy. The reader wt» goes on to man 
Uciailed rtudy may nicel ibem in their F$X\ fartli5* ia used by the Sthivinvadii Bialdhisn. 
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ground, fpllowed by wc?cping inoumiers. But the fourth sig^ brought hope 
ajid corLsnUtton—wandering religious heggaT. dad in a simple yellnw 
robe^. peacebi] and ralm, with a inien of inward joy. On ^ieeLngiiini Siddh- 
artlia rtalired where his desilny tay^ aftd set his heart on beoDitiiiig a 
wanderer. 

Hearing of this King ^uddhodhariA doubled his precautions. Siddh^irtha 
was made a virtuid prisoner, though still surrounded with pleasures and 
luxuries of all kinds; his heart knew no peace^ and he could never forget die 
four signs. One morning the news was brought to him tliat Ya^hara 
hod given birth to a son, but U gave him no pleasure. That night there were 
great festivities, but when ail were sleeping he roused C^aima^ who saddled 
his favourite horse Kandiaka, and he rode off into the night, surrounded by 
rejoicing demigods^ who cushioned llur fall of hb horsehoofed so that no 
one should hear his departure (p. 45$» and pi. XXXTV'^e), 

\Vlicn far from the city he stripped off hb jewcDcry and fiiie garincnls, 
and put on a iHTmit's rolM:* provided by an attendant demigod. WTith Jib 
sw'ord be cut off lib flowing hair* and sent it back to his father with his 
garments by the hand of Cliaiuia. Tlie horse Kantliaka dropped dead from 
grief, when he found tlial he wa^ to be parted from his master, to he reborn 
ill! one of the Iteavcns. Tilius Siddliiirtlia performed his *'Cjreat Renuncia¬ 
tionand bccaine a wandering ascetic, owning 
rsothiiig btit tlie robe he wore. 

At first be begged hb food as a wanderer, but he soon gave up this life 
for that of a forest bennit. From a sage named Alira KSlama 1>e learned 
tlic teelmique of niediiation, and the lore of Brahman as taught in the 
Upanisad^: but he was not convinced dial man could obtaLn liberalic^ from 
sorrow by self-discipline aM knowledge* so he joined forces Avjth five ascetics 
who were practising the niosl rigorous self-^mortificallon in the Ivope of 
wearing away their karma and obtaining final bibs. 

His penances becaioe so severe that die five ciuickly recognized lilni as 
their leader. For sirX years he tortured Ihmsetf until he was nothing but a 
walking skeleton. Oic day, woni out by penouKe and hunger, lie fainted, 
and his follow ers believed tJiat he was dead. But after a while he recovertfd 
canscidusness, and realized that his fasts and pcjnances had been useless. 
He again began to beg food* and his bexly regained its strength, 'flic five 
ditriples left him in disgust at his backsliding. 

One day SiddhSrdia C^autama, now thirty-five years old, was seated be¬ 
neath a large plpal tree on the outskirts of tlie town of Gay I* in tlie realm of 
BimbisJra king of Magadha. SujSta* tlie daughter of a nearby farmer, 
brouglit him a large bow l of rice boiled in milk. After eating some of 
this he balljcdp and that evening, again sitting beneath the plpal tree, Ja* 
made a solemn vow that, though his bones wasted away and bis blood dried 
up, be would not leave his scat until the riddle of suffering was solved. 

So for forty-nine days he sat bmeatli the tree. At first lie was !;urrpunded 
bv liosts of gods ajsd spirits* aivaiting tlie great moment of enlighten¬ 
ment- but tlicy soon fled, for Mara, the spirit of the world and of sensual 
pleasure^ tlie Euddhist devil* approached. For days Gautama withstood 
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temputioiis of all kind's (pb. XXVIII, LXXV)* Mira, dlsguiMid aj ii 
mcsscngeTi brought news that the wicked cousin Dcvadatta had revolted, 
thrown Suddhodlrana Into prison, and seized Vasodhari^ but Gautama was 
not moved. Mara caJled hss dernon hosts, and attacked him witlt whirlwindi 
tempest. Hood and eartl^uakc, hut he sat firm, rmss-lcgged beneath the 
tree, llscn tl>c tempter called on Gauiama to produce evidence of his 
goodness and benevolence; he toudied tlje ground witli his hand, and the 
Earth itself spoke with a voke of diundcr; " 1 am his witness”. 

Mara then tried gentler means of shaking Gautama^s resolve. He called 
Ills tiinec beautiful daughtersi Deaifc, I'le^ure and Passion^ who danced 
34x1 sang before him, and tried every nicaiis of seduction. 'iTicir wiles w cre 
quite ineffectual. They offered him Universal Empire; hut he was quite 
iinmovf?d. 

At last the demon hosts gave up the struggle and Gautaniai left alone, 
sank deeper and deeper into meditation* At the dawning of the foriy- 
ninih day he knew" the tmtit. He had found the secret of sorrow, and under- 
sIckhJ at liist why tbe world w full of suffering and unhappiness of all kinds, 
^ and what man must do to ovefconie thein.^ He was fully enlightened—a 
Buddha. Ear anoLber seven wrecks lie remained under tlic Tree of Wisdom 
{biklhi)^ meditating on the great truths be had found. 

For a time be doubted whedier ho should proclaim his wisdom to tl^c 
world, as it was so recondite and dillicult to express tliac few would imder-^ 
stand it; but the god Brahma himself descenrdtrd from heav^ aixl persuaded 
him to teach die world. Leavbig die Tree of Wisdom, he journeyed to the 
Dccr Park near Ban^a$ (llw modem SamUtli}^ where his five former 
disciples had settled to continue their penances. 

To tJx'se five ascetics the Buddha preached his first sermon^ or, in Buddhist 
phraseologyj "set in modon the Wheel of the Law**. The five w^ere so 
impressed with hUnew doctrine tliat they gave up tlieir austerities and once 
more became his disciples* A few days later a band of sixty young ascetics 
became his folioW'ers, and he sent dieiti out in aU directions to preach the 
Buddhist Dhanua, Soon his name was weU known throughout die Ganges 
riaiiit and the greatest kings of the time favoured him ojxl his followers. 
He gathered together a disciplined bexly of monks (culled or in 

Pali bhikihiis^ literally "'beggars'*)^ knit together by a common garb* the 
3'cllow robes of tl>e order,, olid a common disclplmef according to tradiiion 
laid down in detail by the Buddha himsclfp Many storks are told of his 
long years of preaching. He relumed to Kapibvastu, and converted Ins 
fatlicr^ wife aixJ sorih Hahula, os well as many otlier members of the court. 
Including his cousin Devadatta,. whose heart remained full of Jcalou.'^y. At 
the request of his foster-mother and aunt, Kr^-Cautamit he aHow'cd with 
much misgiving tlie formation of a coinmunlty of nuns. Devadatta grew^ so 
jealous of him that once he even tried to kill the Hiiddlia, by arranging for 
a mad clejslaant to Ije let loose In hts jiatli; hut tlie lieast, impressed by the 
Buddha's geiiilcness and fcarkssnc-^s, calmly bowed at his feet (pi - XXX Va). 
He averted □ war betwcMi the fckyas and llie neigh bouiing tribe of the 
Koliya.Sp by walking between the assembled armies and convincing them of 
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th^ uselessness and evil of bloodshed. He went alone lo the camp of a 
tiotorioLis bandit^ Ahgnlimikp and cemverted him and his foLLowers from 
their evil ways. 

Though according to legend his life was altcrided by many wonders, the 
earUest traditions record few^ miracles performed by the Buddha himself. 
Once, indeed, he is said to have performed feats of levitation and other 
tniratics at SrSvastT, as i resuk of a challenge from rival teachers ^ but he 
sternly forhatie the monks to perform magical feata* and there Is no record of 
his healing the sick by supernatural means. One touching story of tlw 
Buddha is interesting in this sxjrmeAioti^ since it contrasts strikingly with tlw 
C^ospe] stories of the niimcks of Je.'iiis. A woman, stricken w ith ^ef at 
the deatli of her only son, and hearing that the Buddha was in litc vicbily* 
brought the child> corpse to him In the hope that he would restore Jl to 
life- He asked Iter first to go to the nearby town and bring a handrul of 
mustard seed from a family in w-hkh no one had died. She went from house 
to house, but of course could find no such family, until at last she understood 
tlio incvitahility of death and sorrow^ and became a nun. 

For eight months of the year the Buddha and his followers would travel 
from pbee to place, preachbg to all and suiodry. For the four months of the 
rainv season, roughly corresponding to tire English summerH they would 
stop in one of the parks given to the Buddhist order by wealthy lay followers* 
living in huts of bamboo and reed—the first form of the great Buddhist 
monasterits of later times. For over forty years his reputation grew and 
the Stingha (literally Society, the BuddieiHt Order) inciTased in numbers 
and influence. With the exception of the conspiracy of Devadatta he 
suffered no persecution, tliough a few' of his followers were maltreated by 
iJieir religious opponents. His nunkcry was a long, calm and peaceful 
one, in this respect very different from that of Jesus. 

ll]e end came at the age of eighty. He spent the last rainy season of his 
life near the city of VaiialT, and after the rains he and his followers journeyed 
northwards to the hill country whkh had been live home of his youth. On 
the way he prepared his disciples for hLs death. He told them that his body 
was now like a w^om-out can, creaking at every joint. He declared that he 
liad made no distinctiDn between esoteric aiKi exoteric teadiing, but had 
preached the full doctrine to them. * WTicn he was gone tliey were to look 
for no new leader—the Doctrine whkb he had preadicd would 

lead them, 'llicy must rely on theniseU'es, be their own lamps, and look 
for no refuge outside themselves. 

At the town of FavS lie vias emcTlained by a lay disciple, Cunda the smith, 
and ate a meal of pork.+ Soon after this he was attacked by dysentery, but 
he insisted on moving on to the nearby town of Kusinagara (Pali, Kush- 
lura }^ Here, on tlie autskirt.s of the town, lie lay down under a sal tree, 

* We cannot, rely on ibc v'erhatim accuracy of the Eucount of tint Buddha’s 

dcadi* and thh passage, wliifli Dcoim in tlw P^W versitm,"" wems to be an Lncerwlation 
directed Mihlyina sdtooh wihich cblrncd to possess secret teaching of ihc Buddlii. 

+ Mm nbodem Btidldsij daim ihai the list nwal was of trufflea, iiru the Pi|i pliruc 
rflijTn-BiAfdimi, ^'™?emcsi of t§ certainly anibigucKa.*^ Bui early pp-mmen- 

tatur^ took it to mean a choice cui of pork."* 
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Md that night he died. His Jsst words were: "All eompasitc thicigs derav. 
^ve diligently!" TItis was liis "Final Blowing-otit" (ParUtirtunu) 
His sorrowing disciples creingtcd his body, and his ashes were divided 
betw-cen tte representatives of various tribal peoples and King Ailtasatru 
of iVlagadli^. 

T/if Grau'l/i of Buddhism 

According to tradition a groat gathering of monks met at the 
Magadhan capital of Rajagrha soon after the Buddha's death. At this 
CDuncil Upali, one of the chipf tri pl es, recited the FjWti.j 
rules of the Order, as he recalled having heard the Buddha give diem. 
Another disciple. Ananda, who bears a position in Buddhism simitar 
to diat of St. John in Christianity, reciti^ the Sutta Pita^u. the great 
collection of tlie fimldha's sermons on matter.*!! of doctrine and ctJiics 
Though there may have been some sort of a council, the .stoiy as it 
.stands is certainly untrue, for it Is quite e\ ident that the ^ ripiures of 
Buddliism grew by a long process of development and aarreiion 
perhap.s over several centuries. 

A second general council is .said to liave been held at Vai^all. one 
hundred years after the Buddha's deatli. Here schism raised its 
head, ostensibly over small points of monastic discipline, and the 
^er broke into two sections, that of the orthodox Stfim^iravaiiinf 
(Pali Ttunnadi) or "Believers in the Teaching of the Elders", and 
that of the MahJsungkitdj or " Members of the Great Community". 
The tradition of the second council is as dubious as that of the first 
but It at least record.^ tliat schism began very early, 'fhe minor 
points of discipline on which the Order divided were soon followed by 
doctrinal differences of muiJi greater importance. 

Nuttieroiis such differences appeared at the third great council 
held at Pataliputra under the patronage of Aioka, which resulted m 
the expulsion of many heretic* and the establishment of tlie Stha- 
vltavya^Mlma Las orthodoit . At this council it is said that the last 
section was added to the Pali scriptures, the Kathtivatt/iu of the 
ytbhidAamnm Pitaia, dealing with psythologv and metaphysics. In 
fact many of tlie works of diis part'of the canon are of later coni- 
po.sition, and the details of the account of tlie council are suspect, but 
the record shows that by this time widespread liiflercjicea had de¬ 
veloped within the Order, 

Me^while great changes were taking plate in the constitution of 
Buddhism. Some modem authorities believe tlmt the Buddha had 
no intention of founding a new religion, and never looked on his 
dotTtrine as distinct from the popular cults of the time, but rather as 
transcending them—a sort of super-doctrine, which would help his 
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eniooraged his lay followers to revere them. 

Soon after the Budaha's death many conimuninea of monks ga\e 
prartice of constant travel except in the remy season, and 
titled Lrmanenily on the outskirts of towns and villages, often 
neaile^ocal caitjL. With time many of tliese little monasteries 

J^U h oSJ^va tiiat Buddhism made its nym- Accotjl- 

to tradition slSpas or tumuli were built by tlw recipients over the 
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dmded iL-^hes of the BuddJta, OUier s«p«,, containuig tlie remaujs 
of locally res ered monks and asretio of other dcnominatiwis, rose 

o' r<aituries. A^oka unearthed the ashes 

ofjjie Buddlia from thetr onginaj resting j,laces and divided tfrem still 
further^ rearing stupas for them all over India. The .sacred grove 
or tree of the old popular rolt betaine the BodJij Tree, a pIpaL planted 
near tlic stupa to commeiiioratc tlie Buddha's fintigJitennieiit, and an 
obj«:t of great reverence, llic original Bodhi IW of Gaya, under 
uhich the Buddha sat, betanie an object of pilgrittiagc, and cuttings 
of tt were earned as far as Ceylon. One feature of die Buddhist Cult 

, n vanished is die column. peHiaps d.e survival of a 

pliallrc emblem or megalith. Sucli columns existed in many amient 
Buddlust nionastenes. but their place in die cult is not clear, 
icmples pro^r, or shrine^rooms, do not appear to have b«n erec ted 
^til tlie begimiing ot the Chrislian era. when the Buddha beesui to 
be worshipped in die forjn of an image. 

^18 simpler followers evidemly raised the Buddha almost to 
divinity even m his lifetime, and after his death he w as worshipped 
m hw syniboli^the stupa, recalling his parinirvana, and the tree, 
mallmg his enlightenment. Tlic worship consisted of circumain- 
iHdation in the auspicious clockwise direction, and prostrationji. widi 
offerinp of flowers. 'iTiough die more intelHgent monks may have 
recognized ii.s true status, for tlie ordinary believer he w4 the 
greatest of the go<ls. This is not surprising, for to this day Indians 
IccI and show tlic utmost respect for tlujse whom diey consider Jiolv- 
„ *f of surprise tJiat it was only soo years after the 

Buddha s death that a theology developed wliidi gave full recognition 
to diis state ofalTairs. e vn 

Wit], the supjwrt of Aioka BuddJiism greatly expanded, spreading 
throughout India to Ceylon. There i, some doubt as to ho5 
lar the doctrine had developed at this time, but at least a rudimentary 
canon though perhaps not yet committed to writing. Tlie 

great Buddhist holy placet^the LumKnT Grove at KapUavastu. 
wtere tlie Budtilia was bom. the Tree of Wisdom at Gaya, wJiere he 
gamed enlightenment, the Deer Park near Banares, where he 

‘Wd tlie grove near KuJinngara, where 
tiered—were visited by many pilgrims, including A^ka himself. 

I hough ^ere IS a tradition of erne! persecution under Pu^yaraitra 
^ga the faith continued to grow. Of all U,e religious remains of 
^tw^ aoo n.c. and a.o. fioo so far distxivered in India those of 
Buddhism far outnumber those of Brahmanism, lliiHluism and 
Jainisni, together. The old stupas were enlarged and beautified 
»Mth carved railings, icnraces and gateways. AU classes of the 
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t^^gCans and their lav supporters had by now largely turned from 
the older gods, whom they worshipped with animal sarnfices. towards 
others wli wore worship^ with reverent devotion. In India 

U ”i r:,^>pks fiakas and Kusatias in turn liad thrown open the 

Mte™m the^West’ and ideas from Persia and bevond entered India 
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I-IsUan Tsang, m the Ttli century, found the Les.ier Vehicle almost 
extinct in most of India, and only floiirishing in a few parts of the 
\^eest; evidently i t had ceased to make a strong emotional appeal in 
the India of early Hinduism. Buddhism as a whole was already 
declining. In many places great monasterie.'i were in ruins, and 
places of pilgrimage almost deserted. But tlie faith was still impor¬ 
tant, and liad thoiisands of monks and many prosperous monasteries. 
Chief of these was Niilanda (p, ]64f), which, under the patronage 
' of kings of the Pala line, remained a centre of Buddhist piety and 
learning until tlie Muslim invasion. From Nalanda the missionary 
monk Padinasambhava went forth to convert Tibet to Buddhism in 
the 8th century, while pilgrims from as far afield as China and 
Soutli-East Asia visited it to Icam die pure doctrine. 

At this time the general standards of culture in North India were 
declining. From the end of tlie Gupta period onwards Indian reli¬ 
gion became more and more permeated with primitive ideas of sympa¬ 
thetic magic and sexual mysticism, and Buddhism was mucli alTccted 
by these devetopmems. A third vehicle, "the Vehicle of the 
Thunderbolt" {Vajrayanit)^ appeared in Eastern India in the 8th 
century, and grew rapidly in Bengal and Bihar. Lt was this form of 
Buddhism, modified by primitive local cults and practices, which was 
finally established in Tbct, in the i ] tli centurj', as a result of missions 
sent from the great Vajrayana monastery of VikramasTla, in Bihar. 

Anti-Buddhist persecution was not wholly unknowti at this time. 
In tlie 6th centur\' the HOna king Mihirakula destroyed monasteries 
and killed monks. A fanatical Saivite king of Bengal, &^anka, in 
the course of an attack on Kanyakubja at tiie very Ixgituittig of the 
7th century, almost destroyed tJie Tree of Wisdom at Gaya. There 
arc other less reliable accounts of persecution, but it is certain tliat 
tills was not the main cause of the disappearance of Buddhism from 
India. A more important factor was die revived and reformed 
Hinduism, which began to -■spread northwards from the Tamil 
country from the 9tli centuty otnvards, when the great tlieologian 
Sankara travelled the length and breadth of India di.sputing with the 
Buddhists. Behind him he left an organized body of Hindu monks, to 
carry on his work. Tic new form of devotional Hinduism made a 
very vigorous appeal to the ordinary man, and the persistent tendency 
of Hinduism to assimilate, rather than to attack, was alwa}'^ at work. 

As early as the Gupta period Buddhist monks often took part in 
Hindu processions. The Buddhist family, which gave its chief 
support to the local monastery, w ould at all times rely on the services 
of brahmans at birtlis, marriages and dea ths. If for a time Buddhism 
became to all intents and purposes a separate religion, denying the 
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Veda.'ip the ordmary layman might not st?e it in that light* For hint 
Buddhism was one of m^ny cults and faithsp by no meins mutually 
exclusive, all of whic!t led to salvation^ and all nf which were respect¬ 
able and worthy of honour. Thus, in medieval North India, the 
Buddha came to be looked on as the ninth of the ten inram atioiis 
of the great god Vj^nui (p* SO^), and Buddhism gradually lost its 
individuality, becoming a special aiwJ rather unorthodox Hindu sect, 
which, like many others, did not sur\hve. Hinduism, relying for its 
strength mainly on independent brahmans and ascetics, and on 
domestic ceremonies, suffered from the Muslim invasion, but was 
not .seriously weakened by it, Buddhisnip by now mainly concen^ 
trated in large monasteries^ and already rapidly declining in influence, 
could not stand up to the change. In the first rush of the Muslim 
advance down the Ganges Nalanda and other great monasteries of 
Bihar were sacketl, Hbrariea were bumtt atJd rnonks w^re put to the 
sword, l^be sur^'ivors fled to the mountains of Nepal and Tibeti 
and Budflht.sm in India w^as dead. 

T/jc FehkU 

AtTording to Sinlialese tradition the Pali canon of the Sthaviravl- 
din school, was corn mitred to writing in Ceylon, in the reign of King 
Vattagamaiii {69-77 fi.e.), after U had been finally established at 
a great coundl of Sinhalese monks. If we are to believe tradition it 
had already been sifted and codified at the three councils of Riijagrha^ 
VaifalT sikJ Pataliputra^ and had been passed down by w'ord of moutli 
for some four centuries, by teaclicrs w'ho bad nor the strict innernonic 
system of the Vcdic schools. As late as the ^th century AhO. w^ritten 
scriptures were rare, and the pilgrim Fa-hsien was hard put to it to 
find a copy of the Vinnya Probably even the codification of 

the canon in Ceylon did not cm:I the process of accretion and 
interpolation. 

At the same time as the canon old commentaries in Sinhalese 
PrSkrit were also committiid to writing. These were translated Into 
Pilif and no doubt considembly altered and expanded, by the great 
doctor Buddhaghosa, who worked in Ceylon in the Bth century* 
Tlie original commentaries have completely vanished, and some have 
doubted whetlier they ever existed, but it i.'i at least certain thait 
Buddliaghosa had access to many very early traditions not recorded 
elsew^bcre. 

As it stands today tlie Pali canon of the Sthsviravadins, including 
the scriptures, commentaries and semi-iranoiiica] texLs, would fill a 
fair-sized bookca.se. It consists of three sections called "baskets'" 
from the fact that the long strips of prepared palm-leaf on 
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vvhicli the i4^xH written were origimlly stored in boAketii. 

lliese thrive are known as the ["‘Condia :!Suttd * ("Scr^ 

nioir") and Ab/ndhamma (" Metaphysics '") Pitakas. 

The Vinayj Pit&ia contains prnnounceiTients attributed to tbe 
Buddlia^ Inlying dow^n nomeroiia rules for the conduct of the Order. 
With each rule the circumstances which led the Buddha to propound 
It are given, and thus the Fimya contains much early traditional 
matter. 

The largest and most important of the "Three Baskets " is the Suita 
Pitaka, which is divided into five "Croups" (AfirjtJya): 

(l) Djgha (Long) NUtaya, a coUection of bug sermons ascribed to the 
Buddha, with accounts oF the circumstances in whicli he preached them. 

{£) Maj^hma (Medium) Nikdya, shortersermona. 

(S) SaTftyutia (Connect^) Nik^a^ collections of brief prcmowicements 
on kindred topics, 

(4) Asguttara (Graduated} NiMya, a collection of over £,000 brief 
statements^ arranged radier artiftcially in eleven sections, according to the 
number of topics treated in each statement. Tlius Section Two contains a 
discussion on die tw'o diings ivh idi a rrtan should avoid; Section Three, one 
on the trinity of thought, ivord and deed, and so on. 

(5) Khiiddaka (Minor) Nikaya^ in1sa?llai>eou5 works in prose and verse, 
some very andent, but certainly added later to the canon than the four other 
KikSyas. Among the contents of the Khuddaka are the Dkammap&da 
(^"Verses on Virtue”), tlie ThmtgUihd and the Thtr^dthd ('*Hytnni of the 
Elder Monks and Nuns)* which contain some of India's greatest religious 
poetry, and the Jutdld, a coUectlofi of over SOD poems, bnc% outlining folk¬ 
tales and Ollier atories, wliich were originally imemled to be told in die words 
of a narrator, ^lie tales are told In fuU in a prose commefitary attributed 
to Bnddiiaghosa^ which Ls Invanably published with the verses. Most of 
the tales arc secular, and they do not id! convey a veiy exalted txiessage, but 
they have all been given an odour of sanctily by being ascribed to the 
Buddha, who is said to liave told them as rccoUiSctions of his previous births 
as a Sodhisattva^ a being destined to beoome a Buddba. ITiese racy and 
vivid stories are great as literature, and will be considered elsewhere m that 
aspect (p, ’453ff). They are an Invaluable source of social history. 

Tile third Pi taka, Abhtdfmmma^ consists of a n timber of drily 
pedantic works mi Buddhist psy-diology and nietaphysics, and is of 
little interest except to the specialist. It is certainly later than the 
other tw'o Pitakas, 

As well as the canon and its many commentaries there are several 
semi-canon ical w orks. Chief of these is tlie' ’ Questions of M enatider 

* Tilt P4li form. The Saiiikrit u S^ra. M the SdiaviravSii^ rogularly u(*ti P^i, 
Pali rutm^ gf aivl tcims art gunerslly emplcvHl in (Kis section, ^scept wliere ihe 

S^uiskjit fonn la bmtr kngvm. 
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(Milittiiti-pdnfM), an account of the discussions of the Greco- 
Bactrian king and tivc monk Nagascna, which is written with such 
literary ami dlalwtical skill tliat It has been suggested, withqut much 
evidence, that the author knew something Of Plato. Of a diftorent 
cliaracter are the verse chronicles w-hich tell the hlsto^ of Buddhism 
In Ceylon, and give valuable itirormation on political and social 
history also. Of these, the earliest, Djpat'dmsa (the "Island Cliron- 
ide") dates from the +tii century a.d., and has no literary merit, but the 
^fdk3vamsa ("Great Chronicle*") of the following century, contains 
passages' of beauty and vigour (p. 457f). It was continued a.s the 
Cularai^sa ("Les-ser Chronicle") by a successitm of monks down to the 
fall of the kingdom of Kandy to the British at the begimting of the 
lf>th century. 

Tlie basic propositions of this great body of literature are not meta¬ 
physical, but psychological. Sorrow, suffering, dissatisfactiem, and 
all the manifold unpleasantnesses which are referred to by tlic word 
tiukkita, are inherent in life as it is ordinarily lived; they can only be 
eliminated by giving up "tliirst" (/uflAJ), often translated "crav¬ 
ing”, which includes personal ambition, desire, longing, and selfish¬ 
ness of all kinds, ^^^ording to onhodo.v teaching the cause of this 
"thirst" is the innate but mistaken conviction of individua lity—^ 
that there is in each living being a perini^nt rare, an ego or soul.J 
While'this doctrine was subscribed to at a very early period by all 
Buddhist sects some modem authorities deny that it w'as taught by 
tlie Buddha, and claim that he merely taught the abandonment of 
selfliood and individualism on the low'cr plane of everyday life, but 
maintained the existence of an eternal soul. This proposition we 
find hard to believe, despite certain apparent inconsistencies in the 
Pali scriptures. If we can place any reliance at all upon the legend 
of the Buddha's life, the knowledge gained under the Tree of Wi-sdom 
was startlingly original, and not a mere rehash of the lore of tlte 
Upani^adic sages, with a comparatively sliglit shifting of empiiasis. 

\MMite\’cr the Buddha’s original doctrine, there can be no question 
about the fundamental teaching of Buddlnsm, the keniel of which is 
contained in tlie "Sermotj of tlie Turning of the Wheel of the Law" 
{DfiammtKaiiapavitttdtta Sutta)t which the Buddha is said to have 
preached to his first disciples at Banara.^. This contains tiie "Four 
Noble Truths", and the "Noble Eightfold Paili", which are accepted 
as basic categories by all Buddhist sects, VV'e give it in a somewhat 
abridged form. 

"Thus I have hcatd. Once the Master was at Ban^ras, at the deer park 
called Isipatana. There the Master addressed the five monks; 
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“ ‘ There are two ends not to be served by a wanderer. Wliat are tliosc 
two? The pursuit of desires and of the pleasure whkli springs from desires, 
which is base, comriHin, leading to rebirth, ignoble ai^ unprofitable; wd 
the pursuit of pain and hardship, which is grievous, ignoble and improRUble. 
The Middle Way of the Tathagau * avoids both these ends; it is enligli- 
teticd, it brings dear vision* it makes for wisdom, and leads to peace, 
full wisdom and Nin'3ija. What is this Middle Way? 

Eightfold Path—Right Views, Right Resolve, Right Speech, B'ghj f^ndiict. 
Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Recollection and Right Meditation. 
This k the Midrdle! ^ 

" ‘ And riiis is the Noble Truth of Sorrow. Birth is sorrow, age is sorrow, 
disease is sorrow, dcatli is sorrow, contact with the unpleasant li sorrow, 
separation from die pleasant is sorrow, every- wish unfulfilled is sorrow—m 

short all the five components of individuality arc sorrow, 

'■ ‘ And this is the Noble Truth of the Arising of Sorrow. QU arises Froinj 
thirst, wfiid; leads to fcbirth, which brings delight and pas,sioit, and ^k* 
pleasure now liere. now dicn^-thc thirst for sensual pleasure, the thirst 

for contimicd life, dw thirst for power, , , . 

- * And this is the Noble Trutli of tiie Stopping of borrow, It is the rom- 
pletc Slopping of that thirst, so tliat no passion remains, leaving it, being 
etiiancipated from it. being released from it, giving no place to it- 

\nd this is the Noble Truth of the Way which Iliads to tlw Stopping 
of So™. It is tlie Noble Eightfold Path-Right View^, Right Rerolve. 
Right Speech* Right Conduct. Right Uvclihood, Right Effort. Right 
Recollection and Right Misditation."'®' 

Though tlicre are many difficulties in iiitc^rctmg the finer points 
of this short sermon its main message is quite cle^r—sorrow’ 
(remembering that the Pali word duiikha covers a far vnder range of 
fcclitie than die Eriglish word with which we translate it) is inheront 
in ordinary- life; it is due to craving for individiwl satisfaction; it cm 
only be stopped by stopping that craving; and this can only be done by 
caking a middle course between ^elf-indulgence ainl extreme 
asceticism and leading a moral and well-ordered life. 

J llii.s ven' liimple doctrine w a-t developed in various rather pedantic 
forms, most important of which was the " Chain of Dependent Origi¬ 
nation" {Piitia:a-samvi>pSda), a series of twelve tcrmi!, repeated in 
more than one passage of the Pali scriptures, cominenirf on 
and again by ancient and modem scholars, and probably not JuJly 
understood by anybody. Out of Ignorance arises^ Imagmation 
thence Self-con-Kioiisness* thence Name and Fonn (i.c, corporeal 
existence), thence the Six Sensc-s,+ thence Contact, thence feeling 

■ '*Hi: irt-Jiu tiiii llw* aitalned'*—oftc of titles of ibc BuiJdIw. 

+ 'V\k sixth being dioLight, 
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(m EnujtiDn)* theiwe Craving, thence Attachnient^ thence Becoming* 
thcncc Rebirth^ and thence all the manifold ills that fle^h is heir 
to. 

The mechanics of this doctrine are indeed obsscure^ but it sho^vs 
that the craving whidi, according to tlie BuddJla^s first sermon, is at 
the bottom of hiinian misery is ultimately due to ignorance—a sort of 
costnk: ignorance which leads to iJic delusion of sclfhorxli Tlie 
ignorance primarily concerns the fundamental nature of the universe, 
which has three sajtent characteristics—lt is Full of sorrow {duiAhii)^ 
it is transient and It 15 soulless (unn/r^ 

The universe is sorrowful Buddhists would not claim that tliere 
was no happiness in the world# hut that in some form or other sorrow 
was inevitable in every aspect of life. As the ocean has only one 
flavour * the flavour of the Buddha is purported (o have said, 
"'so has my doctrine only one flavour—the flavour of emancipation 
Qfrom sorrow3In ordinary existence sorrow cannot be long 
escaped. 

Tlie universe is crajisient. Tliere is no abiding entity anywhere^ 
III this Buddhism has much in common with tlie teaching of Heracli¬ 
tus. livery being or object, however stable and homogeneous it 
may appear, \s in reality tran.^ient and composite. f^Man, who thinks 
himself to be eternal and indi\idualized. Is actually a compound of 
five psychosomatic elements—Ikdy, Feelings, Perceptions, States of 
Mind, and Aw^arciiess. ) The-^e five varj^ from minute to minute 
and tliere is no permanent substratum to therUp The old man is 
evidently not tlie same person as the baby in arms of seventy yeans 
ago, and similarl}" he is not the same as the man of a moment agOp 
At eveiy instant the old man dies, and anew man, caused by the first, 
comes into being. Buddhism knows no being, but only becoming- 
Everything is resolved into momentary configurations of events.* 
The univ erse is in continuous flux* and all idea of permanence is part 
of the basic Ignorance out of wbich sorrtiw' springs. 

Tlius there is no immortal soul. Tlic universe is .soulless. In 
transmigration nothing passes over from one life to another—ordy a 
new' life ari^^ies as part of the chain of events which included the oldp 
Even the gods are soulless and tlie World Soul of the Upani^ds is 
an illusioi]. T)ie Buddhism of the Lesser Vehicle is therefore a 
religion without souls and without god* No Buddhist teacher ivas 
rash enough to deny the existence of the gods outright, but they 
are thought of as beings in no way supernatural or different from 
man except in their greater happiness and power. In his search for 
salvation the true Buddhist by-pas.ses them, for they can neither 
* Called , the term here used in 4 special sense. 
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lidp nor hinder liim greatly, and they will in any case do what tliey 
can to help him if lie keeps to the Middle \\'ay* 

On these premisses the tuadiiiiery of tTatisiiiigratioi'i—a docirlne 
which was taken over by Buddhism from the general beliefs of the 
time—is liarti to explain. If nothing passes from life to life the new¬ 
born being carinot be thouglit of as in any way cminectcd with the 
being which has died, and whose actions liave conditioned his present 
state. Yet the new being suffers as a result of the actions of the dead 
one. This objection w'as often raised by the opponents of Buddhism, 
and was countered by the analogy of the flame of a lamp, wluch 
might kindle a flame in another lamp and then be extinguished. 
If this simile was unconvincing, it was pointed out that the old 
man, tliough not the same person as tlie young one, suffered 
illness as a result of the excesses of his youili, and so one being 
might suffer as a result of die evil done by an earlier being who 
was pan of die chain of cause and effect leading up to his present 
existence. Terms like ’‘individual", "person'', and so on were 
merely convenient labels for a series of separate momentary events 
which continued indefinitely, just as "chariot" was a convenient 
label for a collection of pieces of wood and metal put together in a 
certain manner. 

Tlie only stable entity in StliavimvSda Buddhism w'js NirvSna (In 
Pali, the state of bliss reached by the Buddhas and /IrhantSt 

or perfected beings. Nir^'a^ja is difficult to understand for the 
humbler being who has not experienced it, and some early Western 
st'luilars believed tliat it implied complete annihilation, A statement 
attributed to the Buddha; " t have not .said that the Arhani exists after 
death, and 1 have not said that he docs not exist.,. because . , . this 
is not edifying, neither does it tend to supreme wisdom"** would 
suggest that Nirvana was believed to be state neither of being nor 
annihilation. Tlie Aristotelian l-aw of the Excluded Middle was 
never strictly applied in Indian thought, and a third state, trOTwend- 
ing both being and not-diemg, would not be considered an impossi¬ 
bility. If tlie w^hole world was in a stole of flux and Nirvana was a 
.state of rest this too did not prc.scnt an insuperable paradox, for 
Nirvana was outside the universes it underlay it, but was not part of 
it. 

Such a concept is not very different from that of the World Soul of 
the Upani^ds, and, far from being looked on as a state of annihila¬ 
tion, Nirvana was described in brilliantly colourful language—"a 
glorious city, stainless and undefiled, pure and white, unaging, deatli- 
less, secure and calm and happyNirv'Sna has no definite loca¬ 
tion, but it may be realised anywhere and at any time, while still In 
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the flesh. Tlie man who finds U never again loses k, and when he 
dies he passes to this state forever, in his pitririirTiana^ his "Final 
Blowing Out". 

ITie doctrines which we have described are those of the Sthavira- 
vadin sect of the Lesser VeJikle, which is the only surviving seer of 
that branch of Buddhism^ and is today dominant in Ceylon^ Buniia^ 
Siam, Cambodia and Laos. Other sects of the Lesser Vehicle have 
now' ejuite disappeared, though they survived longer in India itself 
than the Stliavjra\ adiiis. Chief among these was the sect of the 
Siin-JstivMins (They wlio .say " All js'^}, who had a canon in Sanskrit, 
and who differed from tile Sih aviravadins in their view tliat th e con¬ 
stituents of phenomena (ithurrmis) were not w holly i noment ^y, but 
eNtsi&d Idrcv^ in a latent lorm- ^SfotSeFTnifwrtant sect was that 
of the SauTPJ^tikin, who maintain^ that our kno%viedge of tlie outside 
world w as only a feasible inference, and who w^re well on the w ay to 
the idealism of some schools of the Great Vehicle, A fourth sect, the 
Summitiyas^ e\'en went so far as to reject the doctrine of soullessness 
and to postulate a ^rt of soul in the pudgala or person, which passed 
from life to life. These early sects of Buddhism probably gave nioch 
eiKouragemciit to the evolution of Indian plhlosophy, as distinct 
from mystical speculation. 

Though the BuddJia h said to have discouraged speculation on the 
origin and end of the world, Buddhists of the Lesser Vehicle devised 
a cosmological st-heme, based largely on prevalent Indian ideas, 
wliich accounted for the existeiKre of the world without the inter¬ 
vention of a creator, 

.As in all Indian cosmologies the universe is cyclic. Over an enor^ 
mous period of time {mahMdlpn] it goes through a process of evolu¬ 
tion and decline, only to evolve once more. The cycle is divided 
into four great periods In the first man declines, and 

at last everything is destroyed except the highest heaveti; ilie good 
go to tins iieaven* and tlie sinners to the helLs of oilier universes, 
vv}]ich may at that lime be passing through different stages. The 
second period h one of quiescence. In the third evolution again 
Iwgiiis. Tlie good karma of ihc beings in the highest heaven begins 
to fait, and the '"World of Form*V a lower heaven, evolves. A 
great being dies in the highest heaven and h reborn in the World of 
Form as the god Brahma. As he is the only living thing therein he is 
lonely. But other beings follow him from the highest heaven to the 
lower. As Brahma was die first to be bom in the World of Form, 
and tlieir birth agrees with his wishes, he imagines that he is the 
creator of the other gods, and of all the world, which actually comes 
into existence through cosmic law. Meanwhile the earth developis^ 
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as well as other earths. Tile first men are fairy-like beings, but 
gradually they degenemte attd beconie carthboumi (p. Ss). The 
fourth period is one of corttitiuatjon, Tiiarkcd only by a regular pattern 
of comparative advaiKc anil decline, forming a series of lesser cycles 
within the greater one. This process is repeated for all eternity* 
but one great cycle is not exactly like the next. There are " Buddha 
cvcles" and "empty cycles", and we are fortunate dial we live in a 
Buddha in which four Buddhas (Krakuot'haiida* Kanakarnuni^ 

Kasyapa^ arid Sakyamuni •) have taught, and a fifth (Maitreya) is 
vet to come. 

Thf Ex'ohtion ^ the Great Fehkk 

U IS never claimed in the Pali scriptures that the Buddha was in 
any way sa|>ematural. His supreme insight was gained by his own 
efforts, after many ages of striving in man}^ difFerent birtits. But his 
births enUghienment and death w'ere cosmic events of the highest 
importance, and hi$ greatness was such that even the mighty gods 
Brahma and Sakra (an epithet of Indra commonly used by the 
Buddhists) did him reverence, not to speak of the mMiads of lesser 
deities inhabiting earth and heaven ► He is reported to have said 
that whoever had faith in him and love for him w as assured of a re¬ 
birth in heaven,^ ^ a prospect wdiich, as we know from Anoka's inscrip¬ 
tions, was mtich more intelligible and desirable to the ordinary man 
than iltat of the rarefied and indescribable Nirvana. 

^ WTien the Buddha died, according to orthodox theory, ihe chain 
of his existence was broken. He finally entered the Nin-'ina whidi he 
had realized at his enlightenment, and ceased to be an individual* 
or to aflect tite universe in jmy w^ay. Just before his death he had 
told his disciples to rely on the Doctrine for leadership. But soon 
after his death his followers evolved the "Three Jew'els*', which 
form the basic profession of fa it It of Buddhism, and which every 
Buddhist* both monastic and lay, repeats to this day: ” I go for refuge 
to tlie Buddha: I go for refuge to the Doctrine (DAtfrei^j): 1 go for 
refuge to the Order 'ITiough the theorists might 

explain aw'ay the first of tlie Tliree Jewels, on the obvious interpreta¬ 
tion '"going for refuge to tlie Buddha"" implied that the Master, as 
distinct from his teaching* was in some way still present, and able to 
help his followers. 

Tlve Buddha himself probably taught that he was the last of a long 
succession of earUer Buddlm, who had lived before him. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition tliese former Buddhas were revered even in the 
liistorical Buddha's lifetime. By Mauiy^an times their cult was 
* ''The Sdgic o( the a title Biwldha. 
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and was patTiiniZi5il by In dio end the ortlttHliix 

Sthaviravadtn st hotd c^junted no less than twenty-Kve Buddlias. not 
to speak of a Isrge number of praiyrkd-buiiJkas, who had found tlie truth 
for themselvea w ithout ^idance, but had not taught it to the world. 

The carvdngs of the stupas of fiharliut mid SanchJ, executed in dte 
and 1st centuries &.c;, depict crowds of adoring worshippers 
reverencing the symbols of tlie Buddha. A little later sculptors 
began to carve images of the Buddha hiinselfp and within a few' 
generations aU Buddhist secUi took to worshipping images. Buddli- 
ism kept up witJi the times* and by the Middle AgeSp even in the 
shrines of the lesser Vehicle* the Buddha w'as worshipped just as a 
Hindu god* with flowers* incense, waving lamps, and deep devotion. 

Among the doctrines of Zoroastrianism, w^hlcli has strongly 
influenced other religions both East and West* b tliat of the Saviour 
{Sis&ijant)t who, at the end of the world, will lead tlie forces of 
good and light against those of evil and darkness. Under tlie 
invading rulers of ^^-W. India Zornasirianism and Buddhism came 
in contact, and it was probably tiirough this that id ea of the f uture 
Buddha became part of orthodox belief. If tliere liad been Buddhas 
before Cautama there would he"Bu33has after him. By the time of 
the '^Questions of Menanderaround tiie beginning of the Christian 
era, tile cult of the future Buddha* Mai trey a, was widespread among 
all Buddhist sects. 

According to the older conceptions the Buddha, in a long series of 
transmigrations as a Bodhisiittva, wTouglii many deeds of kindness 
and mercy before achieving his final birth as the Sage of die Sukyas: 
but since Maimiya and other unnamed Buddhas after him are yet to 
come, iliere must be Bodhisattvas existing at present in the universe, 
who are working contmuoualy for the welfare of all things living. 
Tlie Jataka stories show that Bodhisattvas can be meamateti as men, 
or even ai5 animals; but the more advanced Bixlhisatt^'as, who have 
the greatest powder for good* must be divine beings in tlie lieavem^ 
Tliough neither omniscient nor almighty these divine Bodliisattvas 
might be adored and prayed to without misgiving, for it was part 
of their mission to answ^er prayer. Tlie Bodhisam^a doctrine, a 
logical deselopment from the older Buddhism, thus peopled the 
heavens with mighty forces of goodness, ami presented Buddhism 
with a new mythology, li was this which fomied the liallmark of 
the MahOyana* the Great Vehicle. 

Th^ Great f^ekkle 

According to the older doctrine the Bodhisattva works in wisdotn 
and love tlirough maziy lives, so that he may become a Buddha, and 
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ordinary believers are efiCDUragcd to follow hij example^ and win 
Nirvana as qukkly as possible. Yet since tlie Bodhisattva is a being 
of immeasurable diarity and compa.^iont surely w^hile one suffering 
individual remains in the toils of transniigration he will not leave him 
without help* and enter Nir^^ana, w^here he can be of no further senpice 
to the world? So, quite logically, the Bodhisatua was drought of in 
the schools of the Great Vehicle not as a being who was soon to 
become a Buddha, but as one who would bide his time until even tlic 
smallest insect had reached the highest goal. ^^The old ideal of tJie 
Ar hant, jhe ** Worthy who achie ved Nirv.ana and wdutd Be reborn 
no niorc^ began to be looked on as rathe r selfish, histead of striving 
to faecbmTTlrhaiiL^ men should aim arbeoomiiig Bodhisamas, and 
by the spintual iiMxLt-whfeh diey "gained as3« living things on 
to^j^rfection. 

_ Tile idea of transference of merit is a special feature of the teadung 
of the Great Vehicle. According to the Lesser Vehicle a man can 
only help anotlicr on the Way by example and advice. Each being 
must be a lamp unto himself, and w'orh out his own salvarion^ But 
die belief in transference of merit spread very' widely t even sometimes 
among ilie sf?ct5 of the Lesser Vehicle. The numerous Buddhist 
dedicatory inscriptions throughout India often contain some such 
plirase as: '"May it be for the welfare of tthe donor^s] mother and 
father and of all living beings k"' 

Moreover, the Bodhisattva was thought of not only a spirit of 
compassion but also of sufiering. In more than one source is given 
the VOW' or r^csolve of the Bodhisatt^-a, which is sometimes expressed 
in almost Christian terras: 

I talte upon myself. .. the deeds of all beings, even of those in the hellSp 
in ntlsLT worlds, in the realms of punishmeT^t. . , p I take their FufTeriiig 
upon me,... I benr it, t do not draw back from it, 1 do not tremble at it,... 

1 have no fear oF it, . . * 1 do not lose heart, p . p I must bear the burden 
of all beings, for I have vowt'd m save all things living* to bring them safe 
through the forest of birth„ age, disease* death and rebirth. I think not of 
niy own salvation, but strive to Ijestow on all beings the royalty of supreme 
w isdom. So 1 take upon myself all the sorrows of all beings. I resolve 
to hear every toriix^nt in evtrj' purgatory of the univerM?. For it is better 
that 1 alone suffer than the multitude of Living beings. 1 give myself in 
exchange^ I redeem the universe ftom the forest of jHirgatory, from die 
womb of flesh, froiii tlie realm of death. I agree to suffer as a ransom for 
all bcingSf for the sake of all beings. I'nily I will not abandon tliem. For I 
have reaoived to gam supreme wisdom for the sake of ail that lives, to save 
the w'orid/*^^ 
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The idea of the Suffering Saviour may have existed in some form 
In the Middle East before Clirislianity, but ideas like this are not 
attested in Buddhism until after the beginning of the Christian era. 
The Sufl’ering Bodhisattva so closely resembles the Christian con¬ 
ception of the God who gives his life as a ransom for many that we 
cannot dismiss tlie possiliility' tliai die doctrine was borrowed by 
Buddhism from Christianity, which was vigorous in Persia from the 
5rd century a.o. onwerds. 

The universe of die Great Vehicle contains numerous Bodhisattvas, 
chief of whom, from the earthly point of view*, is jlvalokitfirara 1 
("Tlie Lord who Looks Down"), also called Padmafani {"'Tl'ie- 
Lotus-Bearer ”) (pL LXXll). His special attribute is compassion, 
and his helping hand reaches even tt> Avid, the deepest and most 
unpleasant of the Buddhist purgatories. Anodier important Bodhi- 
sattva IS Maffjv^ri, whose special activity is to stiiiiulatc the under¬ 
standing, and who ts depicted with a naked sword in one hand, to 
destroy error and falsehood, and a book in tlic other, describing the 
ten PritjHSpdramitSs, or perfections of insight, which arc the cardinal 
virtues developed by Bodhisattvas.* yaJritpJni, a sterner BodJii- 
sattva, is the foe of sin and evil, and, like the gwl Indra, bears a 
thunderbolt in his hand, Tlie gentle Maiireya, tlie future Buddha, 
is worshipped as a Bodhisattva. Also worthy of mention is 
garbha, the guardian of the purgatories, w'ho is thought of not as a 
fierce torturer, but rather as the governor of a model prison, doing 
his best to matte life tolerable for hh charges, and helping them to 
^^^am remis-slon of scntcnce.'^^^iougli the Great Vehicle agrees in 
theory with the Lesser tliat the world is full of sorrow, it is funda- 
inentally optimistic* Tltc world contains much good as well as 
evil, and there is help for all who ask^ Every living thing, from the 
humblest worm upwards, is in a sense a Bodhisattva, for most scliools 
of the Great Vehicle maintain implicitly or explicitly that ultimately 
all beings will attain Nirvapa and become Buddha. 

The Great Vehicle was not content with creating this pantheon of 
noble and bcneficicnt Bodhisattvas. Probably developing from the 
old heresy of tlie Mabasanghika schuol (p. 2ffl) the idea arose that 
Gautama Buddha had not been a incre man, but the earthly ex¬ 
pression of a mighty spiritual being. This being has three bodies; 
a Body of EsseneU’ {DAarmuMja), a Bo<ly of Bliss 
and a Created Body {MtmSnuidya) , ajid of these only the iast was 

* Chadly good ronduct rorbcorince courage (vrrii«),mntit3i- 

ticM imlehl iptajUS), ''ilull in knowing wlut nwatu to lake'^ (to help hebigs to 

hcImevc :aaWaiiic}ii} n^luiion pQWrr snd1fru;>w1cdy^ 

(jii/u). In lome hsu aniv Um: ftrai ux urc rntruudfun!, -Much 
ine 'hI» df the Pmjfkaparimitil?, c^pccpLI^' hi e1i« VaijiPLy^iia School. 
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aeeri on earth, llie Body of EsseiKe eternally penetrates and per¬ 
meates the universe; it is the ultimate Buddlia, of whkh the otlier 
two bodies are emanations, more or less unreal. Tite Body of Bliss 
exists in the heavens, and will continue until the hiial resolution of 
all things into the Body of Essence. Tlie Created Body was a mere 
emanation of the Body of Bliss. This reminds us of the Docetic 
heresy in Christiaiuty, and it has been suggested that I>ocetisni and 
the doctrine of the Three Bodies owe much to a conniion gnostic 
source. 

I The Buddha's Body of Bliss is the presiding deity of the most 
important Mahiiyana heaven, Sukhavail, the "Happy I..aiid", where 
the blessed are reborn in the buds of lotuses, which rise from a lovely 
lake liefore die Buddlia’s throne, '^li.s divine Buddha is usually | 
called Amitabha (Immeasurable Glorj'), or AmitJyia (Immeasurable 
Age). He too shares the compassion of the Budhisattva, for, though 
he enjoys endless aitd infinite bliss, he maintains an Interest in his 
world, and especially In his heaven. At his touch tlte lotuses open, 
to give birth to the blessed, who are nourished and grow through tlie 
food of his word. According to some Cllnnese and Japanese sects 
wliocver calls on his name, however sinful he may have been, is 
assured of rebirth in his heaven. Amitabha is, in fact, a Father in 
Heaven, He, the lilstorical Gautama Buddha, and the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitc^vara are closely associated, and play a bigger part in 
Mahdyanist tltought than do otlier Buddhas and Ikxihisattvas, because 
they are chiefly concerned with this region of the universe and tins 
period of cosmic time, but there are many otlier heavenly Buddhas, 
presiding over other licavens and other universes. All arc emana¬ 
tions of the primal Body of Essettce, which is no other than die Bt^- 
man, the W'orld Soul or Absolute of the Upanisads, in new guise. 
Tlie Body of Essence is sometimes referred to in later Buddhist 
writings as Adi Buddha^ the Primeval Buddha, and is also described 
as the Void the True (Ta/iFtf), Wisdom (Boitti), or the 

Womb of those who Attain the Goal ( 'Jalhagatagarbha), Moreover 
it is Nirvana. The final state, which the Stliaviravadin school found 
so difficult to describe in words, was, for most sects of the Great 
Vehicle, not really dillerent from the mystical imion with the absolute 
Brahman of the Upanisads, ITie wheel turned full circle, and the 
iiiy.<itical monism which early Buddliism so strongly opposed found 
its way into later Buddhism, but with a new terminology. 

Most Buddhist sects of both Vehicles had their own versions of the 
Tliree Pitakas, but, with iJie exception of the Pali Pimkas of the Stha- 
viravadins, these liave not survived in entirety, and in most of the 
schools of the Great Vehicle tlieir place was largely taken by later 
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texts^ mostly composed in the early centuries of tlie Clirjstian era. 
These are in Sanj^krit^ which became the ofRt'ial language of the 
Great Vehicle in Indiap though in other part^ of Asia it tended to 
prefer the I oca! vernacular. Many of the^e textif are ostensibly 
sermons of the Buddlia, but of much greater letigth thart those of the 
Tliree Pitakas; Jience they were known as Faipulya Suiras (""Ex¬ 
panded Sermons""). 

Among die earliest Maliuyana texts is the Latitavistara, a 
flowery narrative of the life of die Buddha, containing mucJi more of 
the supernatural and the maiA'ellous than the Pali acoount; this text 
was utilised by Sir Kdwin Arnold for Tk^ Ught qf a lengthy 
poem on die Buddha's life which enjoyed much popularity at the end 
of the last century, and h still readable^ though it^ style lias somewhat 
Odier important scriptures are the Snildharmapufid^^^ 
(9^/ {^'The Lotus of the Good Law")» s long series of dialogues of con¬ 
siderable Utertrj' merit- the Fajr^fckniiia Diamond Cutter*'), 
containing important metaphysical writings die Sukkdvativyuha^ 
describing the glories of AmUibha and his paradise i die AlctruJt 
glorifying Avalokite^vara; and the A^tasukasrikaprajHiipdrtimitiii a 
fKiem of 8»000 %'erses describing the perfections of the Bodhisattvas 
(p. £7^, n). Literature on this Utter subject was considerable. As 
well as these sacred texts the Great Vehicle prodmied much religious 
poetry' and a great deal of sectarian philosophical literature, some 
of very high merit. 

The Sthaviravadin commentators were perhaps Itampered by the 
Buddha’s injunctions against unnecessary speculation, and, though 
/they could on occasion argue veiy' logically, diey produced few works 

systematic philosophy. The Great Vehicle, on the other hand, 
^y^^^roduced many. It had twx> chief pliilosophicai schools, the 

v\%r 

Tlu^ Mddhytimihj (" * J ntentied i atc^*) School, so called because it took 
\ ■ a line midw'ay betw'cen the uncompromising realism of die Sarti'isti- 

vadijis and the idealism of die Yog^ira. looked back to one of Indians 
greatest philosophers, N^giiijuna, who, according to tradition, was 
a contemporary of Kaniska, and w hose MatUiyamiia K^rUM fonned 
the bask text of die school. We have seen that, in almost all 
Buddhist sects, the universe was believed to be a flux of momentary 
but interdependent events (dharma). Nigirjuna showed by very 
subtle arguments diat on final analysis the cosmic fiux was unreal, 
as was the consciousness which perceived it, and which was itself part 
of die flux* Therefore Samsara, die immeasurably long process of 
transmigration, did not really exist. If the world of change was 
unreal, its contrary, Nirviija, was also unreal. Tliere was therefore 
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no dittcrencc between Samsara and Nirvana, which were one and die 
same in their common nonentity. In fact if aJI things were equally 
unreal, they w^ere on ultimate analysis one and the .same. The 
One Tiling which alone had real existence could have tio predicate 
it was thercrorc called by Nagirjuna "Kniptinesis'’, or “the Void” 
( Sunyata). 

This philosophical nihilism did not lead Nagarjuna and his 
followers to scepticism or agnosticism. Tliough nothing but ttte 
Void wa.s wholly real, the world and all that it containi.’d, from Ami- 
tabha downwards, had a qualified practical reality; and die great 
Void underlying all the universe was, in fact, die Body of Essence 
itself, the Primeval Rtiddha, Nirvina. Final immeasurable bliss was 
here and now for all who would perceive it—not sometlung remote 
and cold, but the very breath of life, nearer and more real dian one's 
own heart, "The life of the world i.i the same as Nirvana” ..,, 
said the Madhyamikas, "and really there is no difference between 
them at all".^^ 

'['he TogSe^ra ("Way of Union") or FijMnavSiiin School com¬ 
pletely rejected the realism of the Lesser Vehicle, and maintained a 
thorough-going idealism, not cv'en allowing the qualified realism of 
the Madhyamikas. Tlic world was built by the otinscitJUsness, and 
liad no more reality than a dream. The only reality w'as "Suchness" 
(T<jtAJ/J), also called Dkarntiulhalu (freely translated "the Raw 
Material of Phenomena"), which was equivalent to Nagarjuna's 
Void, The Yngacara schtwl, though perhaps less influential than 
the Madhyamika, produced many important philosophers and logi¬ 
cians. Cliief of these were Asahga, a monk of Peshawar of the -tth 
or Gth century', wliose SatrJiaAkara is the earliest text of the school, 
Vasubandhu, ilie younger brother of Asahga, and the great logicians 
Dignaga and Dharmahirtt. Among the mo.st important writings of 
Yogacara is the Laniim^alara Sutra, a lengthy text of great subtlety. 

The Vehicle qf the Thunderbolt 

Quite early In the hiatoty of the Great Vehicle feminine divinities 
found tlielr way into the pantheon. One such was PrajHIparamiti, 
the Perfection of Insight, tlic personification of the qualities of the 
fiodhisattva. Later, the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, who were 
tliought of as male, were, like the gods of Hinduism, endotved witli 
wives, who were the active aspect, the "force" or "potency" 
(&Ah') of their husbands. Tlie god was thought of as transcendent 
and aloof, while the goddess wa.s active in the world; tlius the god 
might be best approached through the goddess. The productive 
activity of the divine was thought of bi terms of sexual union, an 
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idea as old as the Feda. With the spread of these idea,s sexual 
sjTnboUsm. and even sexual mteteourse as a religious rite, were 
incorporated into the teachings of some schools of both Hinduism and 
Buddhism. 

With these ideas was combmed a new magical mysticisTii. The 
Lesser Vehicle taught that release was obtained by the gradual loss 
of individuality through self-discipline and meditation; ttie Great 
Vehicle added that the grace and help of the heavenly Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas assisted die process* Use followers of the new tcadt- 
ings taught tliat it could be best attained by acquiring magicai power^ 
which they called vajra (thunderbolt, or diamond). Hence the new 
school of Buddhism was called ^yraydna^ the V eh icle of the Thunderbolt. 

Even the Sdiaviravadins tauglu that tlie monk who readied a high 
stage of detachment and mental train ing acquired supernatural powers* 
At all times there were free-lance Buddhist monks, who did not live 
regularly in monasteries under orthodox discipline, and who 
attempted feats of sorceiy^ and necromancy^ such sa the Buddha is 
said to have condemned. It was perhaps among these free-lances 
that the ideas of the new Vehicle developed^ to be codified and given 
dignity under tlte Pal a kings of Bengal and Bihar. Even in the 7 th 
century Hstlan Tsatig found certain monasteries permeated w-iili 
magical practices. 

The chief divinities of the rsew sect w^ere the '*Saviouresses 
(the spouses of the Buddlias and Bodhisattvas. There were 
also a host of lesser divinities, many called by tile names of demons, 
such as "outcaste women'" [mdiafigh), demonesses (piiads)^ 
sorceresses 15 ), and she-glioub {tp^inls). The Buddhas and 
Bodhiiiattvas wTtli their Taras w ere approximated to the less amiable 
meinbers of the Hindu pantheon, and were often depicted with many 
arms in ferocious poses, 

A.-? in the days of the Brikmanas^ it was thought that iliese deities 
M should be compelled ratlier titan persuaded. Tlie textbooks out¬ 
lining the means of doing this (sadh^m) were called Tafiiras, and 
hence the new cull is often referred to as taniric. By pronouncing 
the right formula (mantra) in the correct manner, or by drawing the 
correct magical symbol one might force the gods to bestow 

magical power on tlie worshipper and lead him to the highest him. 
Among the many formulae of tantric Buddhism one is specially 
famous—the Six Syllables" (^Sadakfara)j Om marjipadm£ hum, still 
written and repeated thousands of times daily in Tibet. Tltis 
phrase: "Ah! the jewel is indeed in the lotus!**, is sexual in signifi¬ 
cance, mystically repeating die divine coitus of the heavenly Buddha 
and Prajfiaparamita, and of Avalokite^vara and his Tara, 
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Tarnric Buddlusm did not neglect t)ie tcciiniqttes of mental twining 
which were part of all the chief religions of India, but their direction 
was alteredH Their primarj' purpose was to obtain supernormal 
power. Tlie meditations of ^le Vajrajina were often positively 
psychopathic. Tlie practitioner of the system niiglit so hypnotize 
hiinscira.s to imagine that he was reborn from tlie womb of a Tai^, 
to kill his father tlie Buddha and take his place. In sexual union w ith 
a female devotee he and his partner w ould become Buddha and Tva, 
or he himself might become T5Hi. In the sexual rites of tantric 
Buddhism all taboos were lifted. Even incest was permitted^ for 
what was sin to the ignorant was virtue to tlic initiate. Drinking of 
alcohol, meat-eating, killing of animals, and sometimes even of 
human bcings-.—every imaginable sin-^were practised at the tantric 
covens. These things were, however, done under strict contnoi, 
and only by initiates at sacred ceremonies. Like the Bengali 
tantricist of later times the Vajrayana initiate might in his ordinary 
life be a normal man, whose occsLsional religious debauchery served 
as a catha^is to his evil psycliological propensities and was of real 
help to him in leading tlie good Ufe as he understood it. 

The Budilkist Ord^r 

Membership of the Buddhist Order wa^ not re^trict^ by caste, 
but slaves* soldiers, debtors, md other persons under obli^tion or in 
tutelage might not enter it without the ]x?rmi 5 sion of their superior* 
Novices might be admitte«J from the age of eight upwards, but they 
coidd only c^ualify for full membeTshIp of the Order after a long 
course of study, at the minimum age of twenty^ The 
admission were simple, involvi ng„pu ttbig on the thr^ yelto\> or 
oranggToEat of th e O i dgy r^emnoniailyslmung and pro¬ 
nouncing the Tlnee JewtlTs fpr^ TreceptsThe 

latter fonn a sort of Buddhist dcc^ogue: 

[ 1 ) "I accept the precept to refrain from hanning living beings. 

(5) I accept the precept to refrain from taking what is not given* 

(3) ". . , froni evil behavioiDir in passion- 

(4) . from false speech. 

{S) * . From surit »ierdyii and (alcoholic drinks), which cause 

carelessness. 

( 6 ) "* . * from eating at forbidden times (i.e. after midday). 

(7) . from dancing* singing, music and dramatic peifbrmances. 

( 8 ) ", ,, from the use of garlands, peffumes, unguents and jewcUery. 

(0) "... from the use of a high or broad bed* 

(id) , from reoeLviiig gold and silver*"* 

SO 
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These precepts were not lifelong vows, but earnest resolves. 
ITvey were repeateti regularly, anti if any monk felt that he could no 
longer honestly niaintain them he might leave the Order quite freely, 
though public opinion tended to frown on the backslider. The vows 
\vere often taktm for a definite duration only, as is still done in Burma, 
where boys on leaving school often spend some months in a monastery 
in preparation for adult life. In this the Buddhist Order sharply 
contrasts with Christian monasticlsm. 

Of the ten vows the first did not originally involve complete vege- 
tariaJiism, though it came to do so in many Buddhist communities, 
A monk might cat meat if the animal providing it was not specially 
killed for his benefit. The third vow, for the monk, meant absolute 
celibacy', Tlie fifth was generally taken to mean abstention from all 
intoxicants. By the sixth, a monk might eat no solid fotxl after 
midday; this, in a warm climate and for a man not engaged in strenu¬ 
ous work, was no very great hardship, e.spociaUy as the monk might 
take sweetened beverages at any time. In colder climates, such as 
that of Tibet, monks often take an evening meal, which is looked on 
as medicine, 'llie seventh rule was not taken to iiKlude singing 
and music for liturgical or other religious purposes. The tenth was 
interpreted very liberally in many monasteries- Strictly a monk 
might own only eight "requisites"—-three robes, a waist-cloth, an 
airns-bowl, a ra^or, a needle, and a cloth to strain his drinking-water 
in order to save the lives of any animalculH: it might contain. In 
fact he often owned much more tlian this by the convenient fiction, 
not unknown in some Christian religious communitie,s, tliat his 
property belonged to tJie Order, from which he had it on loan. 

ihie monk had to beg his food from door to door every morning, 
taking It back to his monastery for his midday meal. iVs the monas¬ 
teries became wealthy, however, the begging round was ofren reduced 
to a mere formality, or dropped altogether. 

\Miile die Buddhist monk resembled his Cliristian counterpart In 
his vows of chastity and poverty, he tt»ok no vow of obedictKc, Each 
novice or junior monk had his preceptor, and wa.s expected to treat 
him with great respect, but the monk was essentially a free member 
of a conmiunity of free men. There w’as no central audiority to regu¬ 
late the many mona,'iteries and enforce uniformity; each was a law 
unto itself, guided only by the precepts of the Master as it had 
received them, and as it interpreted them. Tlie constitution of the 
monastery had elements of deniocracy about it. The chief monk, 
or abbot, w'as not appointed from above or nominated by his prede¬ 
cessor, but held office by the suffrage of all the monks in the monastic 
parish. The day-to-day business of the monastery was managed by 
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a conmiittue of elder monks, and important decisions, sudi as the 
admission or expulsion of members, could only be made by the 
committee and not by the chief. Important business was discussed 
at meetings of the whole monastery in chapter {p. 37}. 

The monks assembled even' fortnight on tlie evenings of the full 
aiitrnew moons for (m Pali, Kposatha), an act of general 

confession. The long^tsT of monastic rules {PratimiA^, in Pali 
PStimahkha) from the Pitaka was read, and each monk con¬ 

fessed any breaches® which he had committed during die preceding 
fortnight* If his fault was serious his case was referred to a com¬ 
mittee of elders, which might impose penance or expel him from the 
Order. The ceremony concluded w ith the preaching of sermons, to 
which the pious layfolk of the vicinity listened. 

The daily Hfe of the monk was chiefly speiit in study and religious 
exercises, but he was expected to take his share in the work of the 
monastery, cleaning his cell, and sweeping the courtyard and the 
mmiastic buildings, while the elder monks devoted much of their 
time to teaching the novices. Among the most important of the 
monk's spiritual exercises were the Four Sublime Moods {Btahirta- 
vihSra), in which, sitting quietly cross-legged, he endeavoured to 
fill his mind witli the four cardinal virtues of Buddhism—love, pity, 
joy, and serenity—and to consider all living beings in the light of 
dicse virtues. A fifth mood was that of impurity, in which he con¬ 
sidered all the vileness and horror of die world and of the life of the 
tic.sh. For those more advanced in sanctity tliere were more ad¬ 
vanced meditations, which brought the monk very near to the 
realization of Nirv'Sna. 

One aspect of the monk's mental discipline which deserves mention 
is tlie seventh element of die "Noble Eightfold Path (p. 2€3) 
"Utghi Recollection". Ho was taught to train himself to be con¬ 
tinually aware of wjiat he was doing, observ'iiig himself, as it were, 
all the time. Every act must be fully conscious, and distraction, 
carelessness, and lack of consideration were serious faults. ^\hen 
he ate, the monk should be aware of the nature of the act, its purpose, 
and the transience of tile body which he fed, and simtlariy with every 
act throughout the day. No doubt few but the most ad vanced monks 
were able to keep up this state of "Right Rc'collectioti continuouslyr 

At one time India possessed numerous Buddhist nunneries, though 
now monastic life in Buddhism is confined to men, except in "Tibet. 
Tie nuns wore yellow robes and shaved their heads like the monks, 
and their discipline was very' similar. Though strict rules w'ere laid 
down for prc.sers'ing die respectability of the two branches of the 
Order, whidi often dwelt in adjoining establishments, accusations of 
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iniiTiorallty were sometimes levelled agffluist tlieni by their religious 
opponents, and tliese accusations may have liad, some foundation. 
The sexual activity of tamric Buddhism, of course, did not constitute 
a breach of the voivs, when performed in accordance with the ntes of 
the sect. 


Buddhist Ethics and Morij% 

Buddhism Inculcates a high system of ethics. The N<ible Eightfold 
Path, whereby a man attains Ninana, is not merely a matter of 
belief or knowledge, but also of conduct, and the Four 
Virtues of Buddhism (p. S&3) are more positive in character than the 

non-violence and abstinence of the Upani^ads, ^ 

The chief of these virtues, love (Pali, mtttS, Sanskrit, taaitn), 
is somewhat less tinged with emotion than the comparable virtue 
in Christianity. ITte term is derived from the word "a 

friend", and might be translated "friendUnessy, "good will or 
"benevolence". Nevertheless tlie Buddhist scriptures contain pas¬ 
sages which describe #wW(J with a passion wliich recalls the famous 
words of St. Paul on the virtue of charity. 


'* May every living being, weak or strong, large or small, seen or unseen, 
near or far, bom or yet unbone— may every living thing be full of joy. 

May none deceive another, or think 111 of him in any way whatever, or in 

sneer or iH-will desire evil for another. . 

" Just as a mother, as long as she lives, cares for her only child, so should 
a man feel all-embracing love to all living beings. 

"He should feel boundless love for all tlw world, above l»low and across, 
unrestrained, without enmity. Standing, walking, sitting or lying 
down,... he slrould be firm In tlw mindfulness of love. For dus is what 
men call tire Sublime Mood."** 


In this connexion the following extract Is interesting, for it recalls 
a well-known verse of the Sermon on the Mount. 

"A man buries a treasure in a deep pit, thbklngt 'It will be useful in 
time of need, or if the king Is displeased with me, or if I am robbed, or fall 
into debt, or if food is scarce, or bad luck befalls me." 

"But all this treasure may not profit the oivner at all. for he may forget 
where lie bid It, or gobUtia may steal it, or his enemies or even his kinsmen 
may take it when he is not on his guard. 

"But bv charity, goodnes-s, restraint and self-control man and woman 
alike can store up a well-hidden treasure—a treasure which cannot be given 
to others,* and whidi robbers cannot steal. A wise man should do good— 
that is the treasure which will not leav« him.’’** 

* The decirine of the Slhaviiavadin School, tn the Great Vehicle merit Pin be tniw- 
fetrtd (p- £74). 
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Though the passages quoted above cannot be dated with praision 
they are certainly pre'Cliristian, and tliere is no possibility of 

Christian infiucncc. . 

The vow of the Bodhisaitva. which we have a^ady quot^ 
fn. 12751, gives sufficient tiidiration of the ethics of the Great ^ elude, 
wliich tichcs an impassioned altruism scarcely to be found elsewhere 
in the literature of the non-Christian world. 

iTiough the Buddhist virtue of mrttii seems often rather a state o 
mind than a spur to benevolent action, the view- that faith 
works ts dead is sometimes expressed, notably in the story o* ^he 
Buddha and the sick monk. As the Ma.ster was going on a round of 
inspection, \'l siting the monks in their cells, he found one w lo vvas 
sick with dysenter)', and wIk> had fallen from his an *y 
own ordure. With liis own hands the Buddha washed the sick man 
from head to foot, laid him comfortably on his bed. atul gave a new 
rule to tlie Order: 

■■ Brediren, you have no mother or father to care for you. If you do 
not care for one antnher wlio else will do so? Brethren, he w won 
for nw shcMjlti c;arc for 


Though this precept applies primarily to the Older of monks n 
was no doubt under the influerwe of such teachings that A^oka 
established free hospitals, and that Buddhist iiioiiks ha^c at times 
siudicd"nicdical lore, and treated laymen as well a.s their own c ows. 

Tlie Buddhist scxipturcs were chietiy written for and addressed to 
the monks and mew of the order, but a number of pa.ssap g^vc 
special instruction to the layman, and the first five o t ie ^cn 
Precepts" (p. S8l) were hitiding on the lay community. According 
to the first of these no Buddhist could follow the profession of himter 
or butcher. Tlie vow not to take life was not generally inte^retcd as 
forbidding lawful warfare or the sentencing of critnuials to death, and 
did not preclude Buddhists from eating meat, if provided by non- 
Buddhist butcbei-s. But Buddliism tended to encourage mildness in 
justice and vegetarianism, and somewhat discouraged t le mi itamni 
whidl prevailed at most periods in ancient India (p' '■ ^ 

second precept, not to take what is not given, included absten- 
tion not onlv from theft, but also from sliarp practice m usiness. 

For the laymen tlic thinl precept did not, of raurse, 
absolute celibacy, but permitted lawful marriagG, t was usua y 
interpreted as forbidding uruiaiural sexuality and extra-manta re a 
lions. Buddhism laid down no hard and fast rules qucsions 

of marriage and divorce, and at the present day In Buddhi^oiititr^s 
marital laws are largely influenced by Itxal custom. I He tourtii 
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preempt, forbidding faLs^e speech^ was taken to uKiIiitle lyings perjury 
and slander, while the fiflli forbade alcoholic drinks. Modem 
Buddhists often put a rather liberal interpretation on this rule, and 
ihe same may have been done in ancient days, for in one sermon the 
Buddha is said to have classed only the first four sins as vices of 
action”, and to !ia%e itKiIuded drinking among tlie siK less reprehen¬ 
sible ”openings for the swallowing up of wealllr", the others being 
roaming the streets at unseasonable hours, frequenting festival-ip 
ganiblmg* keeping bad company and Idling. 

Tills sermon^ die most important Buddhist text on lay moralityt is 
the " Address to Sigala'',*'^ in w^hich the Buddha gives instruction to a 
young la}^!^! on his relations witli his fellow^ men* and on the duties 
of parents and children, teachers and pupils, husbands and wives, and 
friends. It breathes a spirit of tvartn affection and fellowship^ not 
raised to an exalted spiritual level, but of an everyday practical type. 
The text is too long to quote, and w‘e can only summarize some of 
its instructions. 

Husliands should respect their wives, and comply as far as passible with 
their requests. Tliey should not commit adultery^ They should give their 
w-ive^ full diaige of the home, and supply diem with line dodies and 
jewellery as far as ihcir means permit. Wives should be thorough in 
their duties, gentle and kind to the whole liousehald^ ehastc, and careful in 
housekeeping, and should cany' out their work w Lth skin ai^ enthusiasm. 

A man sliould be genemus to his friends^ speak kindly of llicm, act in 
their interest in every way possible, treat diem as his equals, and keep Iii.t 
word to diem. They in turn should watdi over his interests and propert}', 
take care of him wlicii he is "off his guard” (Le, intoxicated, infatuated, or 
otherwise liable to commit rash and i^reless actions], stand by him and 
help him in time of trouble, and respect other members of his family* 

Employers should treat their servants and workpeople decendy. lliey 
should not be g\v&i tasks beyond their strength. They should receive 
adequate food and wages, be cared for in lime of skkness and infirmity, and 
be given regular holidays and lionuses in limes of prosperity» *rbey 
should rise early and go lo bed late in die service of their master^ he 
content widi their just w-age^, work thoroughly, and maintain dieir master's 
reputation. 

Precepts sudi as these, whicli are implicit in the teaching of other 
reUgion5, arc nowhere else so clearly and unequivocally expressed. 
Specially notew^orthy are the duties of husband.^ to w'ives and of masters 
to servants, which seem to anticipate twentieth centurv ideas on the 
rights of women and employees* 

Among the most intportani vehicles of Buddhist ethical teaching 
are die Jataka stories. These are mostly of secular origin, and many 
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merely iiKukate sthrewdness and camion in evciyday Iife^ as do 
/Esop's fables (e g, that given in full on p. tlil-r). Others teach 
generosity and self-abnegation in morbidly cxaggerateiJ forms; for 
instance the tale of King Sivi (known also in Httduism), who ran¬ 
somed a pigeon from a famished hawk with flesh cut from his ow-n 
thigfi. Many European readers might well fold the very popular 
story of Priiice Viivantara (Pali, Vessantara) distasteful This 
prince gave away so much of his royal father's treasure that he w^as 
banished widi his wife and children in a carriage drawn by four 
horses. As he left* he gave away tlie carriage and horses for die 
askingp and settled in a hut in the forest with his ftunUyp Soon he 
gave his diildren to a wandering aiicetk who needed tliem to do his 
begging for hinb finally he disposed of his wife In similar manner^ 
But all ended happilvi for those who had asked him for his most 
precious possessions were gods in disguise, who liad decided to test 
ins generosit 3 % and he w^as at last restored to his family and liis 
patrimony (pL XXVIll). But many of these old Buddhist stories 
are of die highest ethical c^uality^ such as that of the monkey w'bo 
saved the lives of his fellow's from the kitig's aRdiers at the cost of 
hifl own by making himself a living bridge over the GangeSp or that 
of the noble parrot, w ho laid down his life for his friends, in a futile 
attempt to quench a forest fire by drops of water scattered from bis 
wings. 


(m) JAINISM AND OTHER tfNOttTHOOON SECTS 

Jaimstn 

Among the many unorthcxlox teacliers who w'ere contemporaiy 
with the Buddha was Vardhamanap known to his followers as A/oAJ- 
vira ("‘the Great Hero'"]. Jainism, the ^'Religion of the Con- 
fjiierors** {jinas)^ which he founded, had a very different history from 
that of Buddhism. It aueveeded in establishing itself firmly, and in 
some places became very influential, but it never spread beyond India. 
Unlike Buddliisni, there w^ere no fundamental cliafiges and develop- 
nients in Jaina doctrine. But though the history of Jainism is less in¬ 
teresting than tliat of Buddlii.'gm, and though it was never so impor¬ 
tant, it sur\ ived in the land of its births where it still has some two 
million adherents, mostly well-tOHJo merchants, 

iTic legends of Vardhaniatia Mahavlra are less attractive than those 
of the Buddlia and are even inore fonnalized and unreliable, but as be 
is referred to in the Buddhist scriptures as one of the Buddlia's chief 
opponents^ his historicity is beyond doubt. He was bom about 
fl-K) B.c* and was the son of Siddliartha, a chief of the dan of Jilatrikas, 
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tlie associates of the Ucchavis of VaiSall; his niotlier, Trisala, was the 
sister of the Licthavi chief Cetakaj. anti thus^ like the Btiddhap he was 
wholly the protJtict of the oli^farchic ti^artial clans which were a 
powerful pnlitical force at the time, lliough he was eclucated as a 
princep and married and had a daughter, his real interest ky in tlie quest 
for salvation. At the age of thirtVp when his parents were dead, he 
left his home for a life of asceticism. At first he followed the practices 
of an ascetic group called the Nirgrunihds (“'Free from Bonds'"), 
which Ixad been founded some eOO years earlier by a certain Firiva. 
Tlie term Nlrgraotha was later used for the members of the order 
which Maha^'Tra founded» and Pur^va w^as remembered as tlte tw'enty- 
third of the tw^entj-four great teachers or ^rirfhankaras (" Ford- 
makersof the Jama faith. 

For over twelve years Vardhaniana wandered front place to placep 
begging his breadp meditating, disputing, and subjecting Ills body to 
austerities of all kinds. At first he wore a single garment, wiiicli he 
never choinged, but after thirteen months he laid this encumbraiKc 
aside, and the rest of his life was spent in complete nudity^ For ^me 
SIX years his liard^hips were shared by another ascetic p Go jab 
MaskarTputra, but ultimately th^ two quarrelled, and Gojala left 
Vardhamana to found the setT of AjTvikas, 

In the thirteenth year of his asceticssni Vardham^n found full en¬ 
lightenment and NinOna; he became a '"Worthy"' a "Con¬ 

quer or'" (J/iiii}, a " Ford-maker "** He ,soon gained a great reputation 
and a large band of followers, and for thirty years he taught in the 
Gangetk kmgdom,‘i, patronised by tlie very kings who ako patron¬ 
ized the Buddha. He survived die dcatli tif his chief rival, Gojalap 
and probably also that of the Buddha, and died of self-starvation at 
the age of seventy-two, in die little town of Pava, near the Magadhan 
capital Rajagrlta. Titere are conflicting traditions about the date of 
his deadly wiisch was probably in WS n.c. 

For sniiie two centuries the Jainos retisained a small community of 
monks aitd lay followers, less important than the rival sect of the 
Ajivikas. According to a strongly held Jaina traditioti Candragupta 
Maurva joined the order as a monk on his abdication, and it seems 
certain tliat there w as an aocesisloii of strength in Maiirya times. A 
serious famine at tlie end of Caiidragupta*s reign led to a great exodus 
of Jaim monks from the Gange<> to the Deccan, where they esta¬ 
blished important centres of their faidi. 

Out of this mig ration a rose the great schism of JairiLsm^ on a point of 
munastic discipline. BhadrabSisup the elder of die community, who 
had led the emigrants, had insisted on the retention of the rule of 
nudity, w hich Maliavlra had established. Sthplahliadra, the leader of 
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the tiionks yyho had remaificd itt the Kortli, allowed his followcR to 
wear white garments, owing to the liardsliips atid ronfusKms of the 
fainiiie. Hetice arose the two sects of tl^e Jainas the 
{"Space-clad", i*e. naked), ajid tl^e Svetiittihitras (‘ Wliittn-lad }. 
Tlic^sdiisni did not beconre final wrttU the 1st centyp' a.d., and there 
were never anv fundamental doctrinal differences; later niost monks 
of the naked sict took to wearing robes In public, but the division has 

Dcrsisted doivn to tile present dav. . 

^According to tradition an oral sacred literature had b^n passed 
dowTt from the days of Mahiivlra. but Bhadrabahu was the last per^n 
to know it periectiv. On his death Stliulahhadra called a great wuncil 
at Patallpmm, and the canon was reconstnicti^ as best 
twelve Aiigas, or sections, which replaced the fourt^n _ fomier 
texts" ( Purras). Tills canon w as accepted only by tlie Sveum^ras 
tlve Diganibaraii claimed that the old canon was hopelessly >ost, and 
proceeded to devise new scriptures for tiiemsdves, many 
still unpublished. The texts of the Svetambm c^ion w ere hnal > 
settled Ld reduced to writing at a council at \ alabhi in ' 

the .5th century a.d* By this time the texts bad become very corrupt 
and one of the Ahgas had been completely lost winIc new "i^eria 
had been added to the original canon in the fonn 
Vpaaeos, or minor sections, and various lesser works. In tlie ^Jiddle 
aSs a great body of commeniarial literature w^ written both m 
pfahrli lid Sanskrit, and there were many able philosopher monks 
who interpreted the scriptures of the s«t. l 

attention to secular literature and other 

parentlv without losing tlieir piety. One of the last great [«cts m 
Lnskrh, Navacandra. of the 1 hIi century (p. ^^s a Jama 

monk, as was Mallimtlui. the author of the standard commentao on 
the p<;ems of Kalidasa. We owe much to the Jama e of 

lltcraturt;. To copv a mamiK’riptp even ^ secular one, v%as 
a work of great religious merit, and thus die old Jama monastene of 
Western India liavc preserved many rare and otherwise un^ 
texts, some of which have still to be published, and many of which are 

thi''^ri^^bri«een the Mauryas and the 
traced from Orissa In the East to Mathura in the rlu , 

times it was chiefly concentrated in two 
rit and parts of Rajasthan, where the gvetambara s^l 
tJic central part of tlic Peninsula, the modem , 

Hyderabad, where the Digatnbaras were domii^t. The g 
Valley, the original home of Jainism, was little 7^. _ 

The Svetambaras found much support among tlie chiefs of 
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India, and j^alniH) a position of fjreat promititjKe dwring tl>e reign of 
tJie Caulukya king KumarapaJa, who ruled Gujarat ami Kathiawar in 
the 1 Stli century. Under the guidance of a great Jaitta scliolar, I lerna- 
candra, Kumarapiila b said to have instituted a Jaina reformation; 
but on hia death the sect lost much of its influence, and though it still 
flourished it never agnitt became so im|x>rtant. Similarly in the 
South the Digambaras had great irtfluence in the early Middle Ages, 
thanks to the patronage of many Important kings, but tliis influence 
gradually diminished as devotional Salvlsin and Vaiifnavism grew. 
There are traditions, which some have doubted, but which w'c believe 
to have a basis of fact, that the Jainas were sometimes severely per¬ 
secuted. But although Jainism declined it never disappeared. 

Though die Jaina scriptures are comparatively late in their final 
form, there is so little diiergcnce in fundament^s between the two 
great Jaina sects that it seems dial the basic teachings of both are very 
aiKient uideed, and are essendally those of MahavTra himself. Jain¬ 
ism, like Buddhism, is fundamentatly atheistic, in that, while not den}'- 
ing the existence of the gods, it refuses them any important part in 
the universal scheme. The world, for the Jaina, is lujt created, mau>- 
talned or destroyed by a personal deity, but Ametions only according 
to universal law. 

Tlie universe is eternal. Its exlsterice is div'ided into an Infinite 
number of cycles, each consisting of a period of improvement {uliar^ 
pint), and one of decline {arasarpini). Kach period b to all intents 
ami purposes like die last, containing twenty-four To'thaf'iiartiSt 
twelve Universal Emperors (and sixty-three Great Men 
{^ShUa-pHTUfas), all of whom live at regular intervals in the cycle. 
At the peak period men are of enormous size and live to a tremendous 
age, They liave no need of laws or property', for wishing-trees 
(ialpa-tftisd), give them all they need for the as^g. At present the 
world is rapidly declining. Tlie last TTrlhaiikara of this age has 
pa.<i.sed to final Nirv’iina, and gradually true religion will be lo.st— 
MahIvTra, in his omniscience, even gave his foUow'ers the name and 
address ot the la.st Jaina of this aion. The process of decline will con¬ 
tinue for 40,000 years, when men will be dwarfs in stature, with a 
life of only twenty years, and will dwell in caves, having forgotten all 
culture, even to the use of fire. Then die tide will turn, and they wilt 
begin to improve again, only to decline once more, and so on for all 
eternity . Unlike the cosmology of the Buddhi.stf and Hindus, diat of 
the Jainas involves no cataclysms of universal destruction. 

The universe functioiu through die interaction of living souls 
(ymu, literally "lives"), and five categories of non-living entities 
(a/jtw); "ether" (dkSh)^ the niean,s or condition of movement 
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{(Iharma)t the means or condition of rest {adhartna],* time {iala), 
and matter {fmdgala). Souls are not only the |iroperty of ^imal and 
plant life, but also of entities such as stones, rocks, running water, 
and many other natural objects not looked on as living fay other sects. 

Tlie soul is naturally bright, 3il4mowing and blissful- There are an 
infinite number of souls in the universe, all fundamentally equal, but 
diflering owing to the adherence of matter in a fine atomic form. 
This subtle matter, quite invisible to tlie human eye, is Aitrmfl, the 
immaterial entity of other systems interpreted materialistically. The 
naturally bright soul becomes dulled and clouded over by karmic 
matter and thus actiuires first a spiritual and then a materiid body. 
The obfuscation of the soul is compared to the gradual clouding of a 
bright oily surface by motes of dust. Karma adheres to the soul as a 
result of activity. Any and every activity induces karma of some 
kind, but deeds of a cnicl and selfish nature induce more and more 
dangerous karma than others. iTie karma already acquired leads to 
the acquisition of further karma, and thus the cycle of transmigration 


continues indefinitely. 

On these premisses transmigration can only be escaped by dispelling 
the kamta already adhering to the soul and ensuring ^at no more is 
acquired. Hits fs a slow and difficult process and it is believed that 
nianv souls will never succeed In accomplishing it, but will continue to 
transmigrate for all eternity. The annihilation {rn'rjar^} of karma 
comes about through penance, and the presetuion (wmiurtf) the 
influx (ftfriita) and fixation of karma in the soul is en¬ 

sured by carefully disciplined conduct, as a result of which it does not 
enter in dangerous quantities and is dispersed immediately. WTim 
the soul has finally set itself free It rises at once to the top of the uni¬ 
verse, above the highest heaven, where it remains in inaedve^mni- 
scient bliss through all eternity. This, for the Jainas, is Nirvana. 

Though Jaina philosophers developed their doctrines, and evolved 
a theory of epistemology of great subtlety (p- 502f), these funda¬ 
mental teachings remained essentially unaltered. MahavTra and the 
twentv-three other Tirthankaras were adored in tlie same way as the 
Buddha and as the Hindu gods, but Jainism never compromised in its 
atheism, and there was no development in this sect comparable to t c 
Great Vehicle in Buddhism. Jainism has sur\'ived for over 2,000 
years on the basis of these austere teachings alOTie. 

• ime the Buddhiaw the Jaiius gave la these fMnitiir tciwa wry 
the f«U dbcuaiwi of whkii Ja bcywid tlte smjk oflhi* work- ® ^ 

'whiph permits nrKnvmcni, as water ptsmitt » tish to swiin; adkum 3 *ry 

four Sanskrit tenns a*, with/to (wUIiy, ntS awloriiM 

niHttiW anti »h-*tkin (jnoifit), they cowtuirte the s«vrifuitditn=ntalategonw 

vf JdinSstti. 
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Full salvatloD is not possible to the laynian. In this Jainism differs 
from Buddhism and Hinduism, which concede it m very exceptional 
cases. To attain Nirvana a man must abandon all tranimcls, includ¬ 
ing his clothes. Only by a long course of fasting, sclf^mortlficationp 
study and meditation^ can he rid himself of karma, and only by the 
most rigorous discipline can he prevent fresh karma from entering his 
souL Hence a monastic life is essential for salvation* Verj' early^ 
however, many Jaina monks gave up the rule of nudity p and today few' 
if any monks, even of the Digatiibara sect, practise it regularly. Both 
sects of Jainas, liovvexer, would admit that it is necessary to full 
salvation. The universe is now rapidly decliningp and no souls now 
reach Nir%’ana or have any hope of reaching it in the foreseeable future, 
so in tfiese degenerate dayii clothes are worn as a concession to 
hum*^! frailty* 

'Hic regimen of die Jaina monk was, and still is, sStrict in the ex* 
ireme. At his initiation his hair was not sha\ed, but pulled out by 
the roots* He subjected himself to many liardships, sucli as meditating 
in the full siinliglit of the Indiati summer, or maintaining an uneasy pos¬ 
ture for long periods on end, though Jainisni did not permit the more 
spectacular penances of some Hindu ascetics. Tlie monk's frtigai 
meals tvere interrupted by iiutnerou,s fasts, and mmy munks starved 
themselves to death, loll owing the example of MahavJra himself. 

The life of the monk was governed by five vows, abjuring killing, 
stealing lying. se.xual pctitJty and the possession of property* Tliese 
vows were intei-preted quite strictly. Acts of violence and killing, 
whether intentional or not. were die most potent cause of die infliJX 
of kamia^ and were thereftire particularly to be avoided. Meai-cating 
was quite forbidden to monk and layniaii alike* Even insect life was 
carefully protected. Like the Buddhist monks, die Jalnas strained 
dicir drinking-water to save the lives of animalcula!. Jaina monks 
usually carried feather dusters, to brush ants and odier insects from 
their path and save them from being trampled undciibot, and they wore 
veils over dielr mouths, to prevent the minute living things in die 
air from being kdialed and killed. No lay Jaina could take up the 
profe.s.sion of agriculture, since tills involved not only the destruction 
of plant life, but also of many living thingsS in the soil. Thus, in 
its insisteiwc on ahiiiTva. or non-violence, Jainism wcni much further 
than any other Indian religion. 

It has been suggested that Jainism survived in India, whereas 
Buddhism perished, because the fomier sect took better care of its 
layfolk* llic Jaina monks perhaps paid greater attention to the lay¬ 
men than did the Buddhists, and in Jainisni the layman w'as a dehiiite 
member of the Order, encouraged to undertake periodical retreats, 
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and to live as far as possible the life of the monk for specified periods* 
Like Byddhism. Jainism enrouraged the commercial virtues of 
honesty and frugality, and at a very early period the Jaina lay com- 
rnunitv became predominantly mercantile. Tlie spk^id Jaina 
temples at such places as Mount Abu aiKl Sravaija Be|.go]a are testi¬ 
monies of the great wcaltii and piety of medieval Jaina laymen. 
Jainism bad no spwial social doctrines. The domestic rites of the 
layman, such as birth, marriage and death, were those of the Hindus. 
At one time Jainism maintained a cult of stupas, in the same way as 
Buddhism, but this has not survived, and early in the Christian 
the Tlrthahkaras were adored in temples in the form of icons. By 
the Middle Ages this worship approltiniated to that of the Hindus, 
with ofTcrings of flowers, incense, lamps and so on. As with Bud¬ 
dhism, the chief gods of the Hindus found their way into Jama 
temples in subordinate positions, and though there was no real co^ 
promise with theism the sect easily fitted mto the Hindu order, its 
members fornilng distinct C3astes, 

Jaina religious literature is generally dull, and often pedantic, and 
its ethics, though they inculcate such virtues as honesty and mercy, 
tend to be negative and fundamentally selfish. The virtue of non¬ 
violence in jainism often had little of love about it, but merely in¬ 
volved vegetarianism, and precautions against the accidental killing 
of small animals. There arc, however, passages in die Jama sciip- 
tures which show warmth and human ^mpathy. Thus, discussing 
the doctrine of ijon-vnoletKe, the early AeSranga Sulra wntes. 


"A wise man should be neither gUd nor angry, for iie should know and 
consider tlie happiness of all things. . . . Life is dear to the niany w o 
fields and houses, who get dyed and coloured clothes and jewels^ I 

and grow attached to them. ... Only those wlio are of ^trolkd conduct <^o 
not desire these things; therefore, knowing birth and death, you should 

^ ’ Fw nothing ^inaceessi ble to death, and all beings are fond of themselves, 
they love pleasure and hate pain, they shun destnicUtm and ding to We. 
They long to live. To all things Ul* is dear, 


More tvpical of Jaina moral teachings are the following veraes, 
said to haw been spoken by Mahavtra to Gautama, one of his disciples 
(not, of course, to be confused with Gautama the Buddha). 


'* As the dead leaf when ita time is up 
falls from the tree to the ground, 
So is the life of man, 

Gautama, always be watchful I 
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” Aa the de«xLmp that 5way» an a blade of grass 
Lasts but a niamentt 
aa is the life of nun. 

GauUaUj alv^^ays be watdiful! 

“"“For the soul which suffers for its carelessness 
is whirled about in the unlversei 
through good and evil karma. 

Gautama, always be watchful [ 

'"^Tien the body grows old and the hair turns white, 
and aU the vital powers decrease ^ ^ ^ 
despondency and disease befall^ and the flesh wastes and decays, 
Gautama* always be watchful! 

"So cast away all attachments* 

and be pure as a lotus, or as water in autumn. 

Free from every attachment, 

Gautama, always be watchful 1"** 

As an example of Digambara teaching we give a few verses, re^ 
markable for their conciseness, by the 4th century monk Pujyap3da, 

Body, house, wealth and wife, 
sona and friends and enemies— 
all are different from the soul 
Only the fool thinks them his own/' 

w n W m 

" From all directions come the birds 
and rest together b the trees; 
but in the mornLng each goes his own way, 
flying b all directians." 

w m w 

Death is not for me. Vi/iiy tlien should 1 fear? 

Disease is not for me. ^^Tiy then should 1 despdrf 
1 am not a child, nor a youtli^ tior on old nun— 

All these states are only of my body.'' 

Thtie and again in my fooLLshness 1 have enjoyed 
all kinds of body aixl have discarded them. 

Now I am wise! 

^Tiy should 1 long for rubbish ?'* 

ih i- I > 

"Tlie soul is oru! thing, matter anotlu^r— 
that is the qubtessence of truths 
Whatever else may be said 
is merely its elaboration.'^S'^ 

TJu AjiviAas 

A third unorthodox sect which emerged at the same time as Bud¬ 
dhism and Jamism was that of the Ajfvikas^ a body of antics who 
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were tinder a rigorous discipline sSimUar to tliat of the JakiaSp. whicli 
involved complete nudity. The doctrbies of the founder of the sect* 
Goi^la Maskaripiitra, bear a generic likeness to those of his conteni- 
pnran' and former friend Mahavlra. Like Mahavlra, he looked back 
10 earlier leachefs and ascetic groups^ whose doctrines he refur¬ 
bished and developed. According to both Buddhisi and Jain a tradi* 
tlon lie was of humble blrdi; he dkd a year or so before the Buddha, 
about 404 after a fierce altercation wTth MahivTra in the city of 
Sravastl. His followers seem to have combined with those of other 
teachers* such as Purana K%apa the anrinoinian and Pakudha 
Kaiyayana tJie atomist, to form die Ajivika sect. After a period of 
prosperity in Maury an times* when and his successor Daia- 

ratha presented caves to die Ajivikas* die sect rapidly declin^* and 
only retained some local importance in a small region of Eastern 
Mysore and the adjacent parts of Madras, where it survived until tise 
i4th century^ after which we hear no more of It. 

No scriptures of the AjTvikas have cx>nie down to us, and tlie little 
vve know about diem lias to be ra.jSJistruoted from the polemic 
literature of Buddhism and Jainism. sect was certainly atheistic* 
and its main feature was strict determinism. T he usual doctrine of 
karma taught that though a man's pntsent eotididon was determined 
bv bis past actions he could inftuencc his destiny* in this lifejuid die 
future* by clioosing the right course of conduct. Tliis the 
denied. Tlie whole universe was conditioned and determined to the 
smallest detail by an impersonal cosmic principle, Nryuf/* or destiny. 
It was impcjs^sible to influence dve course of transmigration in any 

‘^All that Iiave brvalh, all tliat arc borUp all that have life* are without 
poiverp strength or virtue* but are developed by destiny* chaiKe and natidjrCi 
and experience joy and porrow in the six classes Qof existence]* Oiere 
are , . . B|400*000 great aeons ^wiihiikdjfpa)^ through which fool and wbe 
alike must take tlieir course ami make an end of sorrow^. There is no [[ques¬ 
tion of] bringing unripe kanna to frultionj nor of exhausting karma already 
ripericdp by virtuous conduct^ by vow.*?* by penance, or by chasdty. Tlial 
cannot be done. Saqistra is measured as wilii a bushel* with its joy and 
sorrow and its appointed end^ It can neither be lessened nor inere^ed* nor 
is tliere any excels or deficiency of it- Just as a ball of string will* when 
throwTi, unwind to its full lengtli, so fool and wise alike will take their course, 
and make an end of sorrow/'*^ 

Though natlung that a man could do w'ould in any way influence 
hi.H future lot Ajlvtka monks practised severe asceticism* ^ 4 iuse the 
force of destiny compelled them to do so* although their religious 
opponents accuised them of licentiousness and immorality. 

The Draridian AjTvikas developed their doctrines in a way 
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resemblingBuddhismoftheGreat Vehicle. Goialabecame an meffable 
divmity, like the Buddha in the Mahayatia system, while the doctrine 
of destiny evolved into a Parmenidcan view' that all change and move- 
tnent were illusory, and that the world was in reality etemally and 
immovably at rest. Tliis view bears a certain resemblance to 
Jipgarjuiia'^s doctrine of *' the Void'% 

Scfptidsm and Matfriaiism. 

Buddlia, Mahavira, Goiala, and many lesser teachers of their period 
ignored the gods, but they were not tlioroughgoing atheists and 
materialists. AH admitted' the existence of supernatural beings of 
strictly limited powers, and all accepted the fundamental doctrine of 
transmigration, though they interpreted its meclianics individually. 
Some thinkers, however, rejected all immaterial categories com¬ 
plete! v, and their influence may have been w'ider than appears from 
the religious texts of the period. In the fairly early Kat/rn Vpaitisad 
the interlocutor Naeiketas (p. 157) questions Yama, the god of death, 
in these terms: "lliere is doubt about the state of a man wlio is dead 
—some sa V he is, others, he is not. ” " On thi& point ”, Yama replies, 
■'even the'gods formerly liad their doubts. It is not easy to under¬ 
stand.” At this time unbelief niu,st have been fairly widespread. 

Ajita Ke^akambalin (Ajita of the Hair-blanket, no doubt so called 
from the garb of his order), a contemporary of the Buddha, was the 
earliest knov^Ti teaciicr of complete materialism. 

'■ Man. ■' he laid, "is formed of tlic four elements. Wlien he dies eartli re¬ 
turns to the aggregate of earth, water to water, tire to fire, arui air to air, 
ivhile his senses vanish into space. Four men with the bier take up the 
coipsej they gossip [^about iIk' dead man]] as far as the boniing-ground, 
where his bones turn the colour of a dove’s wing and his sacrifices endtn 
ashes. They arc fool.>i who preach almsgii ing, and those who niainiain the 
existence [of immaterial categories^ speak vain and lying nonsense. \\'hen 
the body dies both fool and wise alike arc cut off and perish. They do not 
survive afwr death.'"*^ 

If we are to believe the Buddhist scriptures, Ajita fmaidcd a sect of 
monks. The Buddha condemned them as having no good motive for 
their asceticism, the degree of which is nowhere made clear. It is 
possible that, like the Epicureans, they were not so niuch an ascetic 
order as a fraternity of men wltli common aims, culdt ating together 
the simpler pleasures of life. In any ca,sc, an uiidcrciirrent of 
materialism is traceable in Indian thought from this lime onwards. 
Re)igiou.s and philosophical literature, whether Hindu, Buddhist or 
Jaltia, devotes much space to attacldng the evil tenets of the CJrrdtas 
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or Loi^yntas, as tlic rnaterialist sdiools were called. Throughout the 
period which we treat Uiese unbelievers are referred to with scorn and 
disapprobation^ which sometunes seems to contain an undertone of 
fear^ as though the pious authors thought it reaUy possible that tile 
materiallsts might shake the foundations of the established order» 
Materialist and irreligious undercurrents are traceable in some secular 
literature^ such as tlie jitlhaiastrii and the Kamasutrd^ 

The general attitude of tlic materialist schools, according to their 
adversaries, w^as tliat all religiDus observance and morality were 
futile* A man should make the most of life and get what happiness he 
could out of it. The frugal virtues of Buddhism and Jainism were 
rejected. 

As long as he lives a man should live happUy 
and drink ghee^ though he run into debt^ 
for when the body is turned to ashes 
how can there be any return to life?"^ 

A man must not turn back from pleasure for fear of coiKomltont sor¬ 
row. He must accept oct^ional sorrow gladly^ for the sake of the 
joy which he finds in the worlds as he accepts the bories with the fish 
or the hu^k w Uh the com. Whoever turns in fear from the joy that 
he sees before him is a fool, no better than an animal."'^ 

Their opponents ascribe only base ideals to the materialists, and 
there is no definite evidence that they had any ethical doctrines, but 
one verse attributed to diem shows that they were not blind to the 
warm ties of family and friendship. 

[f a man really left Ws bodyi. 

and passed on to the other world, 
would he not cotne back once more, 
drawn by his love for hia kin?''®® 

Besides numerous quotations attributed to materialists in religious 
and philosophical works one materialist philosophical text has sur¬ 
vived. This is the Tattif&pdpLivasimha (freely ''The Lion Destroying 
all Religious Truth written by a certain Jayaraii in the Bth century 
A.o* Tlie author w^as an out-and-out Pyirhonist denying tlie possi- 
bility^ of anv certain knowledge at all, and he demolished with able 
dialectic, to his own satisfaction at any rate, all the basic presupposi¬ 
tions of the chief religious systems of his day. 

( IV ) HINDUISM 

Deif^lopm^Ht artd IMfratur^ 

As well as the aristocratic religion of the brahmiins, the Buddhist 
and Jaina scriptures mention popular cults, connected with earth- 
2 } 
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. , % snd Other minor deities, 

spirits (yak}as)y snake-spirits I"/ - v Verv earlv a god 

InTadtf MA^STas^^^ wSntmed Vedlc 

w^in mLitioned in the Brahmana literature, was 
ViSu whose name was by now closely cotmecied with that of Kr^na. 
iTo} tXc^ of the traditions wbi^ 

toeether at this time to form the great epic, the , 

character of Vi^nu. and of the gods associated with him, de¬ 
veloped tlirough the centuries, as further popular divimtics were in 
™e C or i^^ther identified with him. Among some of the lower 
orders Lriomorphic cults prevailed, especially m 
where a divinity in the form of a boar was worshipped. B) Oupt 
times the cult of the divine boar was assimilated to that 
Mstoral ttute-plaving deity, popular among herdsmen and of ui> 
Ltain origin, wa's identified with the hero Krjija. 
as an incaniatiou of Vi§tiu. Hie Braiimi^ic hero 
similarly accounted for. while in medieval times 

great Indian epic, Rama, was also brought into the Vai^navitc 

***ShSaneously a fertility deity, whose cult may have 

alive in noti-brahmanlc circles from the days of Ril^S 

rose in prominence. Tins was ^iva, identified with the Vedic Rudra 

and usu^ally worshipped in the form of the phallic 

With Siva^were later associated rertain other popular diviriities, s^h 

as Skanda and the elephant-headed Gane^a. At the end ^ 

period goddesses rose to prominence, togcilier with magical cu , 

religious sexuality, and animal sacrifice ui a new form, whic 

rreased in importance throughout the early Middle Ages. 

Tlie final fom of Hinduism was largely tlie result of influence froiu 
the Dravidian South. Here, on the basis of mdigcnous culls 
by Aryan influences, theistic schools had arisen, charactenied y 
tense ^static piety. 11 was tliis devotional I f"' ? 

many wandering preachers and hymn^smgers in the medieval period, 
which liad the greatest effect on Hinduism as it exists today. 

During this period an enormous body of sacred literature 
duced. The Vedas, Brahmatjas and Upani^ads, theoretically still in 
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most sacred of all India's religious literature, were studied only by 
those who Iiaxi undergone die ceremony of initiation^ iind became 
more af>d more the preserte of Uie brahniaiw, who thetnselves often 
interpreted tl»eni figuratively in the light of die new doctrines. The 
real scriptures of Hinduisnit as distinct from Brahmanisnij were avails 
able to all, even to men of low caste and to women. Tliese were die 
Epics p the Purdnas, the books of Sacred La%v, whidi we have treated 
elsewhere (p. llitf), and nunieroMS hymns and religious poetic. For 
tlie learned there %vas a ^'olnminous literature of commentaries^ and 
many treatises on various aspects of theology and philosophy. 

'file two great Epics were originally secular^ and in their literary 
aspect will be treated later {p. 407f). Very early, probably before the 
Christian era, the Mahdbhdrala began to receive religious Inter¬ 
polations, and w^as soon looked on as a sacred text. The most sacred 
of these interpolations is the famous Blu^avad GffiJ, Itself a compLia^ 
tion of material from various sources, to which we sliall often refer in 
die course of tins cliapter; but mucli literature on die Sacred Law, as 
well as religious legends of many kinds, has found its way into 
the Epic which* as it exists at present, forms an enej-dop^ia of 
early Hinduism. An important appendix to the Muhdhhdrata is 
die Harivanxsd^ giving the legend of the god Kr$na in a developed 
form. The second epic, the Bdrndym^^ was also secular in its earliest 
form, but at a comparatively late period, probably after die age of 
the Guptas, an introductory atid a final canto were added, together 
w ith otlier in terpolations, wh ich raised die text to the status of a sacred 
scripture. 

Tlie Puranas ("Ancient Stories'') are conipjmdia of legends and 
religious instructions* Tliere are eighteen dnef Puraijas of which 
perhaps the most important are the Vdyu^ Vimu^ Agni^ Bhdvhya and 
Bhdgavata Purdnds. In their present form they are not veiy' aiKient, 
none going back earUer than die Gupta pericnl and all containing 
interpolations, but much of their legendary nmicrial is very old 
indeed* 

Much later religious poetry is of small literary value, and has little 
more sanctity than have " HjTims Ancient and Modem in the Church 
of England. Certain poems, however, arc looked on by modem sects 
as ^'ery sacred, especially the Gita a collection of interlinked 

religious songs by the 1 £dv-century Bengali poet Jayadeva (p* 4S8f)» 
Some medieval stotras or hymns of praise, notably those attributed 
to die llieologiati Sankara, have considerable literary merit, and are 
looked on with great respect. 

Tlie Peninsula produced much vernacular sacred poetry during our 
period^ some of which is of great value^ and is considered to be ver}^ holy. 
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\ beautiful collection of religious aphorisms in Tamil, the TinJJair4 
("Sacred Couplets"), attributed to TlruvalJuvar. perhaps dates from 
the 4th or 5th centuries a,d.. though some autlwriiies i^'ould put it 
much earlier. Later, from the Tth to tJie 10th centuries, were com¬ 
posed the eles'en sacred books (TirtwiBfd'f) of the Tamil Saivites, 
anthologies of hymns by the sixty-three NSyan^s, or Teachers. 
Chief of these eleven works are the ThiSram, containing songs by the 
three poets Appar, ^anasambandar. and Sundaramurti, and the Tiru~ 
i^agam of Manikka Viiiagar. The Tamil Vaisnavites at about the 
same period pr^uced tlie NdiJyiram (“Four Thousand ), a collec¬ 
tion of stanm attributed to the rivelve Atvdrs or saints of tlie sect, 
Similar collections of devotional poetry, still looked on locally as very 
sacred, were composed at the end of our period in Canarese ai^ 
Telugu. Ac a later time much devotional literatvire was wntteii m 
the Aryan vernaculars, but none survives from the period before the 
Muslim invasions, except perliaps the works of some of the JVIaratha 
Vai^ijavite hymn singers, Jiianc^var, N5mdev and a few others, who, 
according to tradition, liv^ at the end of the i3th ^tury. 

We cannot here catalogue the great mass of religicv-philosophical 
literature of H'mduism, some of whidi will be mentioned in the follow¬ 
ing pages. 

Fifnti 

To the Vaifnavite, or the devotee of Visnu, this god is the souiw 
of the universe and of all things- According to the most famous 
cosmic myth of Hinduism he. sleeps in t^rimeval oc4an, on the 
thousand-headed snake Sesa. \ In his sleep a lotus grows from his 
navel, and In the lotus is bom the demiurge Brahma,* who creates 
the world. Once the world is created Viifnu awakes, to reign in the 
highest lieaven, Vaikuntha. He is usually depicted as a four-armed 
man of dark blue colour, crowned and seated on his throne, bearing 
in his hands his emblems, tlie conch, discus, mace and lotus, wearing 
the holy jewel called KamtiMa round his neck, and with a tuft of 
curly hair (.Sritulm) on his chest. He rides the great eagle Garu<ja, 
generally shown with a half-human face, who is perhaps the survival 
Sf an ancient therioniorphic cult, and who wa.s already associated with 
Vasiideva, one of Vi?tju's early forms, when Hcliodoms erected his 
column at Besnagar* Vi^nii s spouse, Ijak^mT, is an important god¬ 
dess in her own right. 

Vi|nu’s status as the Universal God, of whom all other gods are 
aspects or emanations, appears as early as the li&agavad GitS, 

• Not to be oonfluOil with th* imperwral Srmhmiin {p, asOJ or the L’pac4s^' 
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"Now I will bell the ciiief of my holy powers . . * . 
though there is no end to my fullness. 

[ am the self in the Inmost heart of aU that are bom .... 

I am their beginningi their middle and their end. , .. 

1 am the beginning, the middle, the end, of aE creation* 
the science of the soul among sciences, 
of speaker? 1 am the speech* 
of letters [ am A. ^ 

"1 am unending time, 

1 am the ordainer who faces all ways, 

I am destroying death* 

1 am the soLirce of all that is to be. .« , 

1 am the dice-play of the gamester, 

1 am the glory of the glonouSp 
1 am victory, I am courage, 

! am the goodness of the virtuous. .. . 

1 am the force of those who govern, 

1 am the statecraft of those who seek to conquer, 

! am the silence of wlmt is secret, 
t am the knowledge of those who know* 
and [ am the seed of all that is bom. . . « 

"There is nothing that can exist without me. 

There is no end to my holy powers. ,. , 

And whatever is mighty or fortunate or strong 
springs from a portioti of my glory, 

Though his counterpart Siva has a rather ferocious and dangerous 
side to bis character, Vif^u is generally thought of as w holly bene¬ 
volent. The god works contmuously for the welfare of the world* 
and with this in view has from tinie to time incarnated himself^ wholly 
or partially. The earliest version of this dcx:trine is contained in 
the Bhagavad Glia, wherein Kr^a reveals himself as the ever-active 
godliead incarnate. 

" In essence I am never bom* 1 never alter. 

I am the lord of all beings 

and the full master of my own nature, 

yet of my ovm power I come to be. 

Wlwnever the Sacred J^w faiLi, and evil raises lt$ bead, 

[ take embodied birth- 

To guard the righteous and root out the sinners^ 
and to es^blish the Sacred Law, 

I am born from age to age."*^ 

* if the liiTt Jetter of the Sanfkrit ilphabct. It is also unpLkit hi i^ll the oths* 
ktien, if they ire not modSSed by ipcdal miuhi ( p. 
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The Avatdras ("descents*") or incajinatiDniS of Vi|nu are, according 
to the most popular classification, ten^ The divinities and heroes 
composing tlie list were adopted by Vaifpavism ai dificrent times, but 
all were incorporated by the 11th centurj'. It may be that the Vaif- 
ijavite doctrine of incarnation owes sometiilng to the Buddhist and 
Jaina doctrines of former Buddhas and Tirthafikaras, which are cer¬ 
tainly attested earlier^ An incarnation might be total or partial — 
for whatever is mighty or fortunate or strong springs from a portion 
of my glorj%" In this sense every good or great man was thought 
of as a partial incarnation of Visiju. The ten chief incarnationsp how¬ 
ever, are of a more special tjpe» for in them the god is believed to 
have taken flesh to save the world from imminimt danger of total de-- 
struction. Th^y are as follows: 

(1) liie tlsh ( When the earth w as ovenvheJmed by a 

universal flood Vi^u took the form of a fish^ who first warned Manu 
(die Hindu Adam) of the impending danger, and then carried him, 
his family, and the seven great sages (f^w) in a ship, fastened to 
a horn on his head. He also saved the Vedas from the flood. The 
fish legend first appears in the Briihmanas, and the Noali's Ark tlieme 
suggests Semitic influence. The Fish incarnation was never widely 
worshipped. 

(2) Tlie Tortoise Many divine treasures were lost in 

the flood, including the ambrosia with which tlie gods pre¬ 

sented their youtli^ Vijnu became a great tortoise, and dived to the 
bottom of the cosmic ocean* On his back tiie gods placed Mount 
Mandara, and, tw ining the divine snake Vasuki around the mountain, 
chumed the ocean in the manner in which an Indian dairyniaii churns 
butter, twirling the nsountain by pulling tile snake. From the chumed 
ocean emerged the ambrosia, and various otiier treasures, including 
the goddess Ijak^mT. ITie story Is probably a piece of very' early 
folklore, but the Identification of the tortoise with Vlsnu is compara¬ 
tively late, and, though frequently mentioned m literature, this in¬ 
carnation had little real importance^ 

( 3 ) ITie Boar A demon, Hiranyaksa, east the earth 

onc^ more into the depths of the cosmic ocean. Vif^u took the form 
of an enormous boar, killed the demon, ^nd raised the earth on his 
tusk (pi. XXXVIIc), The legend looks back to the Brahnianas, but 
probably developed through a primitive non-Aiy'an cult of a saoed 
pig. The cult of die Boar incarnation was important in some parts of 
India in Gupta timeSp 

(4) Tile Man-Lion (Natmimha). Another demon, Hiragya- 

" The worda. unbroiilA and emfta arc iifpbffhb ctHVjiccfedi bui unrta wi# i. dniik, aivl 
ihould thcrefcicnp perli^pA be traiulattfj 
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lu^ipu, liad obtaiiied a hffon from Bralima erisiirmg that he could rioi 
be killed either by day or night by god, man or beast. Tlius safe^ 
guarded he persecuted both gods and men, includmg his pious son 
Prahlada. When Prahjneb called on Vi^nu for help the god burst 
from 3 pillar of the demon's palace at sunset, when it was neither 
night nor day. In a form half man and half lion, and slew Hiranya- 
ka^ipu, Narasiipha was worshipjwd as tlicir special divinity {islade- 
vata) by a small sect, and was often depicted in sculpture. 

(6) '11 ic Dwarf {Vamand). A demon named Bali gained control 
of tlie world, and commcnc^ a course of asceticism, by which his 
supernatural power so increased lliat he menaced even tlie gods. 
Vi^nu appear^ before him in the form of a dwarf, and asked as a boon 
as much land as lie could cover in three strides. iMien the boon was 
granted the god became a giant, and in three strides covered earth, 
heaven and the middle air, leaving only the infernal regions to the 
demon. Tlie three steps of Visiju are as old as the Ifg Vrda, but other 
popular elements were incorporated into the story. 

(e) Paraim-atna {Riima wkh the .^xe). Visjju took human form 
as the son of a braluiian Jamadagiit. WImui his father was robbed by 
the wicked King KartavTrya, Paraiurama killed die latter, Jaraadagni 
was in turn killed by the sons of KartavTrya, after which die enraged 
Paraiurama destroyed all the males of tlw k$atriya class twenty-one 
times in succession. Tliough Para^urSnia is frequendy referred to in 
literature, lie seems rarely to have been specially worshipped, 

(7) R3nia, Prince of AyodhyS and hero of the fUrtulyana. Vijnu 
incarnated himself in this form to save the world from die oppressions 
of the demon Ravana, To the European liis story is rather a matter of 
literature dian of religion and will be told in a later chapter (p. 4l2fF). 
Rama may liavc been a chief who lived In die 8th or Ttli century B.c., 
and in tlie earliest form of the story he lias no divine attributes. 
Tliough he was believed to be an earlier incarnation than Kr^na, his 
cult developed later dian Krona's, and does not appear to have been very 
important until die end of our period. Rim a is usually depicted as of 
dark hue, often bearing a bow and arrow. He is attended by Ids faitlj- 
ful wife Sita, the personification of wifely devotion, and often also by 
his three loyal brothers, Laksmana, Bharata and ^trughna, and by his 
friend and helper, the monkej-gijd Honumant. To his devotees Rama 
combines tlie ideals of the gentle, faithful husband, the leader brave 
In liardship, and the j ust and benevoleii t king. Iris perhaps significant 
that his cult only became really popular after the Muslim invasion. 

(8) Kr^na was undoubtedly the most important of the incarnations 
of Vi^^ju. His legend in its final form is very long and can only be 
outlined briefly here. 
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Krsna v as bom it Mathura, of the tribe of the Yidavas. Hia father was 
Vajudeva, and his mother was Devalu, the aunt of the ruling King Kaipsa. 

It was prophesied that Kaijisa would be hilled by Devahi's eighth son, so he 
set out to destroy all her ctiildrcn- But Krsna and his elder brotlicr Bala* 
riflia were saved, and were brought up as the children of the cow'herd N^da 
and his wife Ya^odS, Kanisa, hearing that tin- boys had escaped hisdutches, 
ordered the slaughter of all the male diUdren in his kingdom, but Nanda 
smuggled the boys away, first to Vraja and then tO' Vfnditvana, districts not 

far from Mathura which are still very sacred to Krsm. . 

In his diildhood the incarnate god performed many miracles, hilling 
demtMis, and sheltering the cowherds from a storm by holding Mount 
Govardhana over their heads with his finger; he also played numerous 
childish pranks, such as stealing Yaioda's butter. In his adolescence he had 
many amours widi the wives and daughters of the cowherds (gopij). and 
accompanied their dames tm his flute. Uis favourite was the beautiful 

RiiclhS. ^ j ^ t 

But hi^ youthful daya soon end«i. Kainsa traced him and made further 

attempts on his life. Krsna then gave up his idyllic pastoral life, and turned 
on his w icked cousin. He slew Kaipsa, and seized the kingdom of Mathurj. 
but, pressed between Kamsa's father’iivlaw jarlsa^a king of Magadha. 
and an unnamed V'avana king of die North-\Vest, he wa.s fort^ to 
leave his kbgdom, and with his followers founded a new capital at 
DvarakS in Kathiawar. Here lie made RukmlnT, daughter of the king of 
Vidarblia {modem Berar), his chief i[ueeii, and amassed a total of over ie,00O 
wives and 180,000 sons. His adventures at this stage of his career include 
tlie destruction of wicked kings and demons all over India. Hiroughout the 
story of the MiAUbharata he appears a-s the constant friend and advi^r of 
the five Pindivas. and he preached tlic great sermon of the Hiiagavad Gita 
to Aijuna belbre the battle whiirii is the centre of the epic story. 

After seeing the Pan^avas safely installed in tlie Kuru land, Krsi^a re¬ 
turned to E>v3rakS, Here ominous portents beset the city, as die Yadavo 
cliiefs quarrelled among themselves. Krsna banned strong drink, in the hope 
of staving off tlie evil day, but, on the occasion of a fcstiyal, he relaxed the 
ban. The Vadava chiefs began to brawl, and the whole city was soon in up¬ 
roar, Kr?i?a, for all his divinity, could do nodiing to quell the feud, which in¬ 
volved tliV whole people. Hla son Pradyumna was killed before hU eyes, 
and his faithful brother Ilalarama wounded to death; nearly all the chiefs of 
the Yadavas were slain. Kfyna dejectedly wandered in a forest near die 
city; there, as he sat musing on the loss of his friends and family, a hunter 
spied him through the undergrow'th and mistook him for a deer An arrow 
pierced his heel, whicli, like that of Achilles, was his one imlnerable spot, 
and lie died. The dty of Dvaraki was tlicn swallowed by die sea. 

Of tlie many elements which ha\'e gone to the making of this story' 
that of Krfna as hero was the earliest to have been given a place in 
ortliodox tradition. A Kf?^ia son of Devaki is mentioned as early 
as the Upanisads*® as studying the new doctrines of the soul, and it 
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seems certain that there is some historical basis for the legend of 
the hero-god; but evidently talcs of many heroes from many ages and 
tnany parts of Indi^ have been fused together in Uie Krjna niytli, 
including some which seem mtl’ter inconsistent with the general char¬ 
acter of the conquering herOp sudi as that of his soitiewhat igno¬ 
minious retreat from Mathura. Other elements in the story* such as 
the destruction of the Yidavas and the dead* of the god, are quite 
im-Indiaii in their tragic character. Th& themes of the drunken brawl 
leading to general slauglner, of the hero slain by an arrow pierc’mg 
his one vulnerable spot, and of the great city engulfed by llie sea^ are 
well known in European epic literature, but do not occur elsewhere 
In that of India, and are not hinted at in the Vedas. The concept of 
tlie dying god, so widespread in die ancient Near East, is found 
nowhere else in Indian mythology. Kamsa, the wicked cousin, seems 
;to echo Herod, and perhaps also Acrisjus* the cruel grandfather of 
' Pcrseu'5. Some parts of the story may derived from very ancient 
Stories* handed down and developed by Aryan warriors from the days 
before they entered India; odiers are of indigenous origin; ami yet 
others are possibly insptretl by garbled versions of tales from the 
West* 

i\p*Tia in his pastoral and erotic aspect is evidently of different 
origin from Kfsna the hero. Tlte name means "'black/‘p and the god 
is usually depicted as of that colour. Perhaps the oldest clear re¬ 
ference to the pastoral Kr^na is in the early Tsmiil anthologies, w^here 
the Black One" {Maym) plays his flute and sports with milkmaids. 
He may have been originally a fertility god of the Peninsula, whose 
cult was carried to the Nortli by nomadic tribes of herdsmen. A tribe 
which appeared in Mahva and the Western Deccan early m the Chris^ 
tian era. die Abhlras, is tliougiit to have played a big part in the pro^ 
pngation of the worship of Kfsrja Govinda (^'Lord of Herdsman 
a very common epithet of tlie god in this aspect). 

Tlic young Krsna^s erotic exploits have been the source of much 
romantic literature which, superficially, contains but a faint religious 
element. Invariably* however, the love of the god for the cowherds' 
wives is interpreted as symbolic of the love of God for the human 
soul. ITic notes of Krona's flute, calling the women to leave tlieir 
husbands' b^s and dance with him in tlie moonlight, represent the 
voice of God, calling man to leave earilily things and turn to die joys 
of divine love. So Jew and Christian alike have interpreted the Song 
of Songs» and so tmtiy mystical poeu of all religions have depicted 
their spiritual experience. Despite its luxuriant eroticism die legend 

• GffVoiiia is probal^ly a Prakrit wtird, absorbed by Siuiskrit in its qrigliuil forryi. TJw 
CtKTFett Sanskrit ti^uh^ctrt utruid Uw be GapMdfd. On the ortbudijs sumption that 
the ifi'ard \$ pure Sanskrit its muulaTion wwld be "^Cow-flnder'". 
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of die Divine Cowherd has produced great reiigioiis poetry (p. 4fi8f), 
and Inspired manv pious souls. 

Tlie third element of the Kr?iia legend is dial of the child god. 
This is definitely the latest part to be assimilated, and its ongm is 
quite unknown. Can It be partly inspired by tales bnooglil by 
Christian merchants or Nestorian niissionaries to the west coast of 
India in tlie early Middle Ages? Most authorities would deny tliis, but 
we do not reject tlic possibility out of liand. In any ca*se, the story 
of the child Krsna, often depicted in later sculpture as a plump infant 
craw ling on all' fours, gave the god a rare completeness. As hero he 
met the worshipper's need of a divine father and elder brotlicr; as the 
young cowherd, he was a div'me lover; and as infant, a son. The 
cult of tiie diild Krsna made a special appeal to the warm maternity of 
Indian womanho^l and even today the simpler women of India, 
while worshipping the divine child, so deliginfully naughty de^ite 
his mighty power, refer to themselves as "the Mother of God". 

Visudeva, the popular god of Western India in the early centuries 
a.c.. was early identified with Kr$na, and it may be that the name, 
falsely interpreted as a patronymic, resulted in the tradition ^t 
Krsna's father w'ascalled Vasudeva (witli sliort a in the first syllabic). 
O'tiier deities, originally independent, %%-ere associated with Kr$ija in 
one w sy and another. Chief of these was his elder brother Balarama, 
also called Halayudlia ("Artned with a Plough") and Sahkar^a. 
Balarama, bearing a wooden plough on liis shoulder, was originally 
an sgTicultural deity. Traditionally he was a heavy drinker, ^ had 
some of the characteristics of a Silenus. Temples to him existed at 
one time, but his importance waned in tlie Middle Ages, as that of 
Kr$na increased. Less important were the cults of Krsna's son Pra- 
dyuimia, of his grandson Aniruddha, and of his friend Arpiw, ti» 
Piindava hero. The chief feminine associate of Krsna was RadhS, the 
favourite mistress of his youth, who was often worshipped with him 
in the late Middle Ages. Rukminl, his chief queen, also received 

some reverence. * _j- * 

(9) Buddha, the last historical incarnation of Vjsnu. According to 
most tlicologians the god became Buddha in order to delude the 
wicked, lead them to deny the Vedas, and tlius ensure their damna¬ 
tion. Jayadeva's Gita Gmdnda, however, which contains one of the 
earliest lists of incarnations, states that Visnu became Buddha out of 
compassion for animals,^* in order to put an end to bloody sacrifice. 
This probably gives a due to the true background of die Buddha 
avatara. He was induded in the Fist, as other deities w;erc indud^, 
in order to assimilate heterodox elements into tlie Vaijtiavite fold: 
Until quite recently the temple of die Buddha at Gayi was in the 
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hands of Hindua, and the teacher was diere worslijpped by Hindus as 
a Hindu god- but in general lUde attention was paid to the Buddha 
avatara. 

(10) Kalhn^ the incarnation yet to come. At the end of this dark 
age Vlmu w'ill appear in the forin of a man mounted on a white horse^ 
with a fiaming sword in his hand. He will judge the wicked^ reward 
the goodp and restore the age of gold^ Tliis is a late addition to 
Vaifnavite mytli, and does not play a very important part in litera¬ 
ture or iconography, though it is said that many simple Hindus liave 
taken the Kalkin very seriously^ and long for his arrival just as old- 
fashioned Christians look forward to die second coming of Clirist, 
Christian parallels have been founds especially with the horseman of 
the Book of Revelation,®^ hut die main inspiration of die Kalkm may 
Imve come from Buddhism, which taught tlie coming of Maitreya 
Buddha long before the Vai^naiites devised the Kalkin. Zoroastrian 
ideas may also have helped in tlie formation of the myth. 

pSiwj 

Almost as popular as the numerous forms of \1snu was ^iva, who 
evolved from the fierce Vediegod Rudra (p. S5S), mth wliqm merged 
elements of a non^Aryan fertility deity, Hiougli developed &irite 
setts often made of tJieir chosen divinity a wholly moral and paternal 
father in heaven, Siva^s cliaracter^ unlike that of Visnu^ is ambivalent. 
He lurks in horrible places, such as battlefields* burmng*grourida and 
crossroads* w'hich* in India as ki Europei were looked on as very in¬ 
auspicious^ He wears a garland of skulls and is surrounded by ghosts, 
evil spirits and demons. He is death and time w^hldi 

destroy all things. 

But he is also a great ascetic^ and tlie patron deitj* of ascetics 

t enerallyp On die high slopes of the Himalayan Mount Kaillsa 
iva* tlie great yogT, sits on a tiger skin, deep in meditation, and 
through his meditation the world is maintained. He is depicted thus 
as wearing his long matted hair (ykfJ) In a topknot, in which the 
crescent moon is fixed* and from which flows die sacred river Ganges. 
In the middle of his forehead is a third eyei emblem of his superior 
w isdom and insight. His neck is bUck, scarred by a deadly poison 
which was the last of the objects churned from the cosmic ocean^ ^d 
which he drank to save the other gods from destruction. Snakes, of 
which he is the lord* encircle his neck and arms. His body is covered 
with ashej;, a favourite asojtic practice. Beside him is his weapon, 
the trident, while near him are his beautiful wife Par%"atj and his 
mount* tlve bull Nandi ^ 

Though in this aspect Siva is continually wrapped in meditatiors* he 
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can^ in his di\ine power^ divide lus personaUty. Not only b lie the 
god of mystica] stillness^ but also the Lord of the Danco (Nat^raja) 
(pL LXVI). This aspect of ^iva is specially popular in the Tamil 
country^ where religious dancing was part of the earliest knowTi Tamil 
tradition. In his licavenJy palace on Mount KailiisaT or in his 
southern home, the temple of Cidamharam or TiHai (near tlie sea- 
coast about fifty miles south of Pondicherry), mystically identified 
with Kailasa, Siva dances. He has invented no less tiian 108 different 
dances, some calm and gentle, others fierce, orgiastic and terrible. 
Of the latter the most famous is the tandavaj in whicli die angry 
god, surrouiKled by his drunken attendants beats out a 

wild rhythm which destroys the w^orld at the end of the cosmic 
cycle. 

A further form in which tlie god is %vorshipped is known as die 
'"South-facing"^ (pL LXVHI): in this aspect he is the 

universal teacher, depicted in an Informal pose, with one foot on the 
ground and the odier on tlse tlirone on which he sits, and with one 
hand raised in a gesture of explanation. This form of Siva perhaps 
owes sometliing to Buddhist inspiration. 

But Siva was and still is chiefiy worshipped In the form of the 
linga (pl» XXVIA), usually a short cylindrical pillar with rounded 
top, wdiich is the sun'ival of a cult older than Indian civlli:^ation itself. 
Phalli have been found in the Harappa remains. Early Tamil litera¬ 
ture refers to the setting up of ritual posts, which seem to have been 
phallic emblems. The cult of the Ufigi, at all times followed by some 
of the non-Ary an peoples* was incorporated into Hinduism around the 
beginning of the Christian era, though at first it was not very im¬ 
portant. As early as the F^da, Rudra, the mouiitaiti god, was 
connected with plants and animals. The Wmed ithyphaUic god of 
Mohenjo Daro, surrounded by animals, may well be the prototype of 
Siva, as the patron of reproduction in men+ animals and plants^ In 
tills form he is knowTi as P^fupati ("Tjord of Beasts") and is often 
represented in South India as a four armed man, with one hand in an 
attitude of blessing, the second opem^ as though beslow^ing a boon, an 
axe in the third, and a small deer .springing from the fingers of the 
fourth (pL LXVIlfr). 

Some jSaivite sects declare that Siva has performed a series of 
avatiras, but these are pure imitations of tliose of Vi^u and have 
never played a big part in Salvite thought. The god has, liow ever, 
manifested himself from time to time in theophanies^ or taken tem¬ 
porary incarnation to destroy demons or test the virtue of w^arriors or 
sages. Numerous legends are told of him, some of them quite un¬ 
complimentary. Tlie most famogs of these legends is that of hia 
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marriage to ParvatJp the daughter of Himalaya, the personified 
TTiountaim. 

Tlie gods were troubled by the demon TSraka* and it was prophesied tJiat 
he could only be destroyed by the child of Siva and the Daughter of the Moun¬ 
tains, But Siva %vas cx^ntinualLy wrapped In tnedhation, and the prospect of 
his producing offspring seemed to die other gods to be famt indeed. How¬ 
ever Plrvatif the l^autiful daughter of HLnialaya, was sent at their behest to 
wait upon Siva^ but though she made many attempts to win the god s atten¬ 
tion he took no notice of her, and bi the course oFher efforts K3ma* the love- 
god, who had done his best to help her to win hini^ was burnt to ashes by the 
flames from Siva's third eye. At last Par^'at! decided to follow the god in 
his asceticism. Laying aside her omaments she became a liermitess on a 
nearby peak, and in this guise Siva noticed her and fell in love with her. 
They were married at a great ceremony at which all the gods took part, and 
soon P3rvati gave birth to the war-god Skanda, who^ when he grew to man¬ 
hood, destroyed the demcm Taraka. 

In South India a rather similar story is told of the marriage of Siva 
and Mtnak^T^ daughter of a Pa^i4y^ kmgof Madurai, and the event b 
commemorated by one of the most famous and splendid of South 
Indian temples p 

Th lUlaiiotis of Vt^nu and Siva 

From the beginning of the Christian era, if not before, most 
educated Hindus have been either Vaifijavites or fiaivites—that is to 
say they have looked on either Visiju or Siva as the higli god, or in¬ 
deed as the only God, the others being merely secondary eTtpressions 
of the divine, htdding rather tlie same positions as the saints and angels 
in the mind of llie Homan Catholic. Tlius the Vai^vite does not 
deny the existence of Siva, but believes that he is merely one god 
among many, the creation or emanation of Vi^u or of his demiurge 
Brahma, In the same w^ay the SaivUe looks on Vi^nu as an emanation 
of Siva. Occas loually this d1 fference of viewpoint has led to friction and 
some degree of persecution, but generally the two great divisions of 
Hinduism have rubbed along happily together, in the conviction that, 
on ultimate analysis, both are equally rigiit, Hinduism is essentially 
tolerant, and would rather assimilate than rigidly exclude. So the 
Wiser Vai^navites atxl Saivltes recognized very early that llte gods 
wimin they ^vorshipped were different aspects of the same divine 
being, Tlie Divine is a diamond of innumerable facets; two very 
large and bright facets are Vifuu and Siva, while die others represent 
all die gods that were ever wwshipped. Some facets seem larger, 
brighter, and better polished than others, but in fact the devotee, 
whatever his sect, worships the whole diamond, which is in reality 
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perfect. The more devout Hindus^, even when illiterate and ignorant^ 
have always? been fimda mentally monotheist. Thuis in the Bkagavad 
GUd Kr^na says: 

^*lf any worshipper do reverence with faith 
to any god whabeverp 
I make his faith firm, 
and in that faith he reverences hii god^ 
and gains hb desires^ 
for it is 1 who bestow diem."*l 

With this background of tolerance it is not surprising that attempts 
were made to harmonize Vaisiniavism and Saivism. As early as Gupta 
times a holy trinity of Hinduisni, the TrimMi or triple form* was 
evolved ^ of Brahma the creator, Visnu the preserver, and Siva the 
destroyer, Tlie doctrine of tile Trimurti was occasiomUy popular in 
some circles, and is proclaimed in the fine hymn of Kalidasa, which 
Inspired a once well-known poem of Emersoji; 

E'raise to you* O Trinity, 
one before creatimi, 
afterwards divided 
in your three qualities I ^. . 

You, the tme cause 
of death and life and birtii, 
hi your three forms 

prodaim your own glory *. . 

“ In the cycle of your day aixJ night 
all things five and all things die. 

When you wake we live, 
when you sleep we perish. . « , 

" Hard and soft, large and small, 

heavy and light, you are all things. 

YDU are both substance and form, 
injedable in power. * . . 

You are the knovrer and the Imowti, 
you are the eater and die fqodi 
you are the priest and die oblation, 

you are the worshipper and the prayer. "*2 

Early western students of Hinduism were impressfMl by die parallel 
between the Hindu trinity and that of Christianity. In fact the parallel 
is not very close, and the Hindu trinity, unlike the Holy Trinity of 
Christianity, never really ‘"caught on'^ All Hindu truutariaiusm 
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tet>de<l to favour one god of the three; thus, front the context it is 
clear that Kalidasa's iiyinn to the Trimurti is really addressed to 
Brahma, here looked on as the high god. Tlie Triniarti was in 
fact an artificial growtli, and had little real iitfluenoc. 

Another significant syncretism wa.s the god Harihara ( Hiiri bemg 
a ride of Vi^nvJ and Hara of Siva), worshipped in the form of an icon 
which combined characteristics of both gods. The cult of Harihara 
developed in the middle ages, and had some success in the Deccan, 
where Harihara temples were patronized by Vijayanagara kings, and 
where the god is still worshipped. 

Tht Motkfr Goddess 

Motlier Goddesses were worshipped at all times in India, but 
between the days of the Harappa Culture and the Gupta period the 
cults of goddesses attracted little attention from die learned and ifi- 
Buenttal, and only emerged from obscurity to a position of real im¬ 
portance in the Middle Ages, when feminine divinities, dieoretically 
connected with the gods as their spouses, were once more worshipped 
by the upper desses. 

’ The goddess was the M/i, the strong tli or potency of her male 
counterpart. It W'as tliought that the god was inactive and trans¬ 
cendent. while his female clement was active and imniancnt, and by 
tlie Gupta period the wives of the gods, whose existence liad always 
been recognized, but who Iiad been shadowy figures in earlier the¬ 
ology, began to be worsltippcd *m special temples. In tlie early 5tb 
century an iiiscriptioti of Western India tells of a Gcrtain Mayura- 
ksaka, 

“ minister of the king, who establishedi to gain merit, 
dlls most awftil temple, 
a temple filled witii demonesses, . . . 

sac^ to die Mothers, wlw shout 
ino-st loudly in the thick darkness, 
where the lotuses are shaken 
by the fieme winds 

aroused by magic spells,"** 

I’rom this time omvards die Mother Goddess increased in impor¬ 
tance, until the w'ave of devotional Vat^navism swept Northern India 
early in the Muslim period, and stopped the progress of her cult, 
which is still strong in Bengal and Assam, and is knoivn in other 
parts of India. 

The chief form of the Mother Godde.ts was diat of die tvife of Siva, 
called, in her beneA'olent Mpect, Pan'ai! ("Daughter of the Moun¬ 
tain”), MahadevT ("the Great Goddess”), Sati ("die Virtuous”), 
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Gauri (" the WTiite One ”), AnnapQnjia (Bestower of Much Food " J, 
or simply " the Mother" ( MSla, Tamil Ammai) . In her grim aspect 
she was known as Durga Inaccessible")» Kali (" the Black One"), 
and Can^i ("the Fierce"). The terrible Tamil war-goddess Kor¬ 
ea vai, who danced among the slain on the battlefield and ate tJieir 
flesh, thougli independent in origin, was early Identified with her. 

in her fierce aspect she is often depicted as a horrible hag [pi. 
LXX), frequently vvitli matiy arms bearing different w'eapons, with 
fierce carnivorous tusks^ a red tongue lolling from her mouth, and a 
garland of skulls. Her mount is a lion, and she Is sometimes 
shown as a sternly beautiful woman, slaying a buflalo-headed demoti 
in the manner of St, George and the dragon fpl. XLttb). The 
more gentle aspect of the goddess is tliat of a beautiful young 
woman, often portrayed vvltli her lord Siva. An interesting icono- 
graphical development is tha t of the ArdhanSrfivara^ a figure half Siva 
and half Par\’atT, representing the union of the god with his ^akti, 
As Siva is worshipped in die lihga or phallic emblem, so Durga is 
worshipped in the female emblem, or yoni. According to legend 
PSrvatT, in the incarnation before tliat in tvbkh she became the bride 
of Siva, had been bom as SatT, tJio daughter of the sage Dak^a, and 
had then also become the wife of tlie great god. When her fatfier 
quarrelled with her divine lord she flung herself into the flames of lits 
sacrificial fire, and the ashes of heryonj fell in various spots in India, 
wliicb became the pifhas, or sacred shrines of her cult. 

Lesser Gods 

As well as Vj^u, iSiva and Durga, many other gods were wor¬ 
shipped. Unlike the gods of die Veda, tile new gods of Hinduism 
were no longer closely tied to natural phenomena, but were tliought 
of more antliropomorphically, 

Bra/tmd, the Prajapati of later Vedic times, had a history of slow 
decline. In the early Buddhist scriptures he and Indra W'ere the 
greatest of the gods, and in the Mahdhharata he was still very important ", 
but though depicted in medieval sculpture, sometimes with four faces, 
he w'as little worshipped after Gupta times. A single temple of 
Brahma, by the sacred lake Pu^kara near die modem Ajmer, is 
the only one known. 

The numerous solar deities of the Vedas were merged in Hinduism 
into a single god, usually knowTj as ("theSun") (pi. XXXVIIu). 

In Gupta and medieval times there existed numerous temples of the 
sun, especially in Western India, which was open to Zoroastrian in¬ 
fluence, and some of his worshippers seem to have looked on him as 
the greatest god of all. 
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"'He who Is worshipped hy tlic heist of goda that they may live, 
and by the bles-S^ for their welfarep 
by ascetics^ who suppress their senses, intent on rneditation* for their 
salvation^ 

—may that shining one* cause of the world's rise and declirte* pro¬ 
tect you. 

"ITie divine seers^ wise in true knovi^ledge, for ali their eflorts have 
not known him wholly^ 

whose rays reach out to nourish die diree worldSp 
whom gods and demigods and men hymn togetlier as he rises* 
who fulfils the desires of his worshippers— 
homage to the Sun I 

In coniparison with the suHj the Moon (Candra or Soma)^ mascu¬ 
line in gender, liad but slight religious importaiKep being Uttk 
more than an emblem of He had no independent cult, but was 

tvorshippod as one of the nine planets (p* 40 l )* The cult of the 
planets was popularised by the growth of astrologj' in medieval 
times* and repreaentatton^ of them are fairly numerous^ 

Indr a, tli e Vcdic w'ar-god, lost much of his prestige but gained new 
attributes. Mounted on lii.i elepliant Airavata Jie was guardian of the 
easte rn quart er of tlie universe, aiul ruler of one of the lowTr heavens, 
AmaravaiT. Onder an alternative name* &ih.ra, perhaps originally 
a diflerent gtxi^ Jie was among the chief divinities of early^ Buddhismp 
second oidy to Brahma. By tlie Middle Ages he had few temples or 
worshippers. 

Varuna^ the alUseeing god of the Vedas (p. l236fF), descended from 
Ills heavenly palace to b^ome a god of the watersp but he remained 
the guardian of the w estern quart er of the universe* The cult of 
Varuna disappeared eariyTtHouglt Tamil fishermen long worshipped 
a marine deity, called Vaninan, in the emblem of a "shark's horn'V. 
This god, liowever* is clearly an indigenous Tamil divinity who had 
acquired an Aryan name* 

Jiiniit, guardian of the southern quarter, the death-god of the 
Vedas, was still remembered, though rarely if e\^er specially wor¬ 
shipped. His role had somewhat altered, for I>e was no longer the 
cheerful lord of paradise, but a stem judge of the dead, ruling only 
over the purgatories w^here the wicked suffered until their rebirth. 
Tlie idea of a divine judgOp theoretically unnecessary according to the 
doctrine of karma, may fiave been imported from the West, where it 
was known in many cults. Sometimes Yama, aided by lib clerk 
Citragupta, is dest'ribed as weighing tlie deeds of the souk of the dead 
in a balance, rather like the Egyptian Tlioth, 

Tile northern quarter w as ruled by the god lord of precious 
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Tuetali. minerals, jcwcb, and wealth generally. This god, under the 
alternative name Vai^ravatia. first ap^-ars briefly and faintly in later 
Vedic literature, and is well Icnown in Buddhism and Jainism. He 
dwells m the beautiful jewelled city of Alaka, near Mount Kailasa, 
and commands hosts of gnomes snd fairies J. He is 

usually depicted as a dwarfish figure with a large paunch, lie was tlic 
object of a cult, though not of an important one. 

Tlicse four gods, Yama, Indra, Varuna and Kubera, were known as 
Jjokapalas, or Guardians of the Universe. In late texts four further 
guardians of the intermediate quarters were added—5oiiwu in die 
Nortlv-East, V5yu (the wind-god) in the Xorth-VVest, ,%iri in the 
South-East, and Svrya in tlic South-West. Of tlicsc Agni, the fire- 
god, WPS still important at the time of the Epics, but he too lost iiiiich 
of his hold on die imagination in later times, while Vayu, tlie wind- 
god, was a vague and tenuous deity, except in die late school of 

Madhva (p. 833). . . 

The warded Skanda, also called Kvviara ('*Thc Prince"), Karti- 
keyn and, in the South, Svbrahmanya, was probably originally a non- 
Aiyan divinity. He was the eldest son of Siva and Pilrvatl and hi-s 
sole function, according to orthodox tradition, was to slay tlie demon 
Taraka, which scarcely accounts for his great popularity. Kroin die 
beginning of the Christian era die cult of Skanda wa.s w'ide,spread in 
North India, though it declined somewhat in medieval times. In the 
South it WPS even more important, for the name and attributes of the 
god were imposed on die chief deity of the aiKicnt Tamila, Murugan, 
bv which name Skanda is still sometimes known in the Tamil country', 
Murugan in his original form was a mountain god, worshipped in bac¬ 
chanalian dances, at which he w'as impersonated by a medicliic-man 
liolding a spear {Titan), whom the dancens identified with die god. 
He aroused passion and erotic frenzy in girls and women, and the 
dances of Murugan were evidently orgiastic. Tlie Tamil Mumgan 
was armed with a spear, and joined his fierce mother Korraval in her 
cannibal feasts on die battlefield' hence his identification with the 
Ary an Skanda is not surprising, though Munigan's original character 
PS a fertility god is evident even today. Skanda is usually depicted as 
a handsome young man, often w'ith six faces, mounted on a peacock. 

Ganeiaot (pi, LXlVc), "Chief of die Ganai " (a class of 

demigod attendant on Siva), is the second son of Siva and PSrvatT, and 
is one of the best known Indian divinities in the West. He has an ele- 
phanfshead with one broken tusk and afat paunch, and he rides on a rat. 
Among the latest of die gods of the Hindu pantheon, he is not attested 
before the Stb century a.d., and was of little importance before the 
Middle Ages. Evidently he is the sundval of a primitive non-Aryan 
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elephant god, but In Hinduism he has become mild and cultured. He 
is the "Ijortl of Obstacles" (ng/tKfA>ara), and is worshipped at the 
beginning of all undertakings to remove snags and hindrances. He 
is particularly iiiterestc<i in iiteraiy and eduratlonal activities, and is 
the patron of grammarians; manuscripts and printed books often be¬ 
gin vviili the auspicious formula ^ri^Gantiaya riamak, '‘Reverence to 
Lord Ganeia". Tlie clteerful and benevolent elephant-god w'as, and 
still is, revered by nearly eveiy Hindu, whetlier Vai^navitG or Saivite. 
A small medieval sect looked on him as their chief god, but his status 
has generally been comparatively humble, though important. 

Hiutumunt, die monkey god, tlie son of Vayu and the friend and 
serv'ant of Rama, was no doubt a pojmbr deity long before his in¬ 
corporation ui the pantheon. He is still an important village god, 
w orshipped in many shrines in the form of a monkey wlcli more or less 
human body. He is a beneficent guardian spirit, and in hU honour 
monkeys are generally looked on as sacred. 

KSma ("Desireknown by many other names and epithets, was 
the Indian love-god. Like his European counterpart he is depicted 
as a Jiandsome youth, armed with a bow and arrow, but the Indian 
Eros has a bow of sugar-cane strung with a row of bees, and his 
arrows are flowers, He is attended by a troop of nymphs (apsarasts), 
one of whom carries his standard, which bears a .sea-monster. Kama 
is referred to in the “Hjinn of Creation"(p. 248j and in certain 
other Vedic passages as being tlie hrstbom of the primeval chaos, 
but this kama is certainly not the Hindu love-god, but vaguely per- 
sonihed cosmic desire. On tlie strengtli of these early references it 
was generally believed by the theologians of Hinduism iliat Kilma 
had no parents, but emerged spontaneously at the beginning of time 
to act as a catalyst in tlie universal process. His flowery arrow's 
affect gods and men alike, and have only once been known to fail in 
their purpose—when Kama attempted to rouse the passion of the 
great god Siva, and was burnt to ashes for his pains (p. 3Q9}, to be 
restored to life through the etitrcaties of his favourite w'ifc, the god¬ 
dess Rati ("Measure"}. He is frequently referred to in literature 
and was evidently a popular deity among young people of both sexes, 
honoured at a great annual festival (p, £07). The Buddhist Mara 

the Sroiter was sometimes identified witli Kama but had sinister 
attributes, and was a sort of Satan, tlie personification of the world, 
the flesh and the devil. His temptation of the Buddha is one of tlte 
most fainous episodes of Buddhist legend. 

All the gods have complementary goddesses, their wives, but most 
of these are [lale reflexions of their lords, bearing the same munes 
with feminine terminations (e,g. IndrS/ti, Brtjhmanf, etc.). Tliey 
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were often Vi'or^bippcd in a group, usually of seven, to wliicli tlie gods 
Kartikeya and Ganeia were sometimes added, and portrayals of these 
goddesses {MJtrk, Jmbika, '"tile Little Mothers'") are fairly com¬ 
mon in medieval sculpture [pU LXlVc). As well as Durga^ %vho 
must rank as one of the tliree chief deities of Hinduism, other god¬ 
desses were important, however. 

Fortune the wife of Visnu, also often called iSrfp was 
the goddess of good luck and temporal blessing, in some legends 
she is said to be coexistent wkh Vi^nu, but accordirig to others she 
appeared in her full beauty, like Aphrodite, at the churning of the 
primeval ocean (p. 302) . She is usually portrayed as a woman of 
mature beauty, seated on a lotus and often with a lotus in her hand, 
attended bv two elephants, who sprinkle water on her from their 
trunks. Thougit never m object of a special cult, her icons are nume- 
rousj and she was much worshipped as a suhsidiar)' deity. She was 
believc<l to incarnate herself as die wife of the incarnation of Vi|nu, 
and thus she was worshipped as Sita, the spouse of Rama, as Ruk- 
mini, the chief queen of Krsna, or as Radhl, the favourite of his youth. 

Sardsvati (pL Lft), the wife of Brahma, had an autonomous role as 
the patron of art, musk and letters. In the Ved^i she was a sacred 
river, but in later Vedic literature was identified with a hypostatic 
goddess of temporary importance. Vac ("" Speech ”She was depicted 
as a beaiitifid fair young woman, often with a rfjf J, or Indian lute, and a 
book in her hand, and attended by a swan. * Traditionally she was 
the inventor of die Sanskrit language and the Det^mlgmi script. 
SarasvatT has always been w^orsliipised by students, writers atid 
musicians, and her cult is sull maintained. 

Ekmfgitds dfid Spirits 

As well as tliese greater gods there were an infitute number of 
lesser ones. Every village bad its local god or goddess (grJnWc- 
val&)t often a rude image or fetish, set up under a sacred tree. Some 
of tliese village fertility deities, through a process of asslmilationp 
attained widespread popularity'. Local goddesses were often vaguely 
identified with Durga, but were never thoroughly incorporated into 
tile mythological scheme, or provided with husbands, and they main¬ 
tained an autonomous existence on the fringes of the orthodox pan- 
theon. Chief of sudi goddesses was Sitala {"'the Cool"'), called in 
the Tamil country Mariyammai ("'Mother Death*'), the goddess of 
smallpox, worshipped for prevention and cure, especially by mothers 
on behalf of their children. Similarly the snake-goddess Manasa 

strictly D type of gdoae; but, dwine td the conridUiiOn df tlic Wdrtl 
m Edglbh, haift?A fs usually trarubted ''swaft '^Sn this and otlwr works o*i auciHit tndta^ 
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{pi. XLVi) protected from snakebiten A male deity of this 
M?idely popular in the Tamil coujitryside from ancient days, was 
Aiyanar, a beneficent guardian deity much re%'ered by peasants, and 
sometimes thought of as a son of Siva. The cities of ancient India, 
like those of the classical world, had their guardian deities, who might 
be important members of die pantheon, but were often of only local 
significance. Besides these local gods the world was full of demigods 
and spirits, good and evil. 

Thesnake-spirits(A%a) (pi, XLl6),lialf-bunTanj but with a serpent’s 
tail, were ver>' ancient objects of worship^ They dw'clt In the beautiful 
underground city of BhogavatT, and guarded great treasures, some of 
which they occasionally bestowed on mortals w^hom they favoured. 
They could take wholly human form, and more than one d)ma5ty of 
ancient India claimed descent from the union of a human hero and a 
n3ginL Probably the prototypes of the fiagas w^ere the dark primitive 
tribes, met by the Aryans in their expansion over India, for a primi¬ 
tive people called Nagas exists in Assam to tliis day; but the cult of 
serpents is so widespread in India that tlie iiigas must certainJy owe 
much to aboriginal snake cults. 

Tlie Tahas^ especially associated with the god Kubera, were a sort 
of gnome or fairy, worshipped by country people. Before the 
Christian era their cult was widespread, but they lost their sign jficaiKc 
as the great gods of Hindiiism became more widely worshipped. 
They were geniTally looked on as friejidly to nien, hut tlicir w^omen- 
folk might sometimes be malevolejit, and ate little children. 

TJic G^ndharraf survived from Vedic times as serv^ants of Itidra 
and heavenly muskians. Associated with them, and sometimes 
thought of as a subdivision of their order, were the KimdraSf also 
lieavenly niusicians, who had liumazi heads and horses* bodlesp. and 
thus resembled tlie classical centaurs, with whom tliey may be con¬ 
nected. 

The Gandhar\'as were all male. Their female counterparts were 
the Apsan^sfs^ bi Vedic times connected with water, but later trans¬ 
lated to lieav^en. Tliey were beautiful and Uhidinous, and specially 
delighted in tempting ascetics in their meditations. Tims Menaka 
the apsaras seduced the great sage Vi^vimiira, and conceived Sakun^ 
tala, tlie heroine of Kalidlsa's famous drama (p. Another 

apsaras famous in story w as Urva^i, the heroine of another drama of 
KllidiLsa, the storj^ of whose love for the mortal king Pururavas 
(p*-tOS ff) is as old as the JJg Fida. Sometimes the apsarases appear 
in the role of valkyries, mishig slain hemes from tlie battlefield and 
bearing them to heaven to be tlieir lovers. 

A further group of demigods was that of tlie Fidyddharas or 
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heavenly magkianSp my^terioiis be mgs who lived in iiiiigic cities in 
the high Himalayas- Like the Vedic munis (p, a-J^S) they could fly 
through the air and transfomi themselves at will, and they were 
generally favourable to men^ 

The flJiJ ('"sages"' or more literally "seers*'), were theconnwser;^ 
of the Vedie hymns^ and other legendary w i^e men of olden times^ 
who had Iwen translated to heaven, where they enjoyed a stilus com¬ 
parable to that of the gods. Chief of these were the '"Seven Rsis'*, 
identified with the stars of the Great Bear—Marl[;i, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulalia, Kratu and Vasistha. Other important rsis were 
Kasyapa and Dak^a, said in some stories to have been the progenitors 
of gods and men; Narada^ %vho invented the vma and was a sort of 
patron saint of music» VlSvamitra, a k^triya w^ho by his piety and 
asceticism raised himself to brahman status, and who is heard of in 
many legends; firhaspati, tlie preceptor of gods and demons, who 
began hia career in V^ic times as a god^ but whose statu.i fell to that 
of a r§i| who was also identified wiili tiic planet Jupiter (pi. Lilli)* 
and wlio is said to have founded the Tnaterialist system of philosophy 
and the science of statecraft; and Agastya, who taught theSouthemers 
religion and culture. Somewhat less exalted than the rsis were the 
Siddhus^ a large class of saints who had won a place for themselves in 
heaven by their piety. 

Chief among evil spirits were the Asuras, or demons. Tlie word 
was in Vcdic times applied to certain gods {p* ^3®), but in 
Umduism it is used for ^ group of heavenly s^pirits who are continu¬ 
ally at war with the gods, whose powder tliey sometimes shake^ but 
never conquer. More immediately dangerous lo men were the 
various classes of goblin, such as the Hnhasiis^ most famous of whom 
was Rava^a tlse ten-headed demon king of I-ahku (Ceylon), whom 
Rama defeated and killed. Few rak^asas liad the same power as 
Ravana, but all were frightful and dangerous, taking terrible forms 
and lurking in dark places at nighty to kill and eat men and otlierwisc 
distress them. Somewhat less terrible were the PiSHtas^ who, like 
the nagas, may have had a material basis in a wild tribcp since a very 
base dialect of Prakrit was attributed to them. Both these daAJtes of 
demon haunted battlefields, chantel groujids* and places of violent 
death, as did a special class of demon, the Vetdla^ or vampire* which 
took up its abode in corpses. Finally the night waj haunted by 
ghosts {pret&y h/tuta)^ the naked spirits of those w lw had died violent 
deaths, and for whom iraddha had not been performed. These 
miserable beings were very dangerous to men, particularly to their 
oiivn surviving relatives. 

Hindu worship was not confined to the propitiation of gods and 
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demigodsj for the whole of nature wps in some sense divine. Great 
and holv men were reverenced^ both during their Jives and for long 
after their deaths, for they coiitaiiied a portion of godhead. _Thus the 
slxty-thiee Nayanars of Tamil Saivisiii and the twelve Alvars of 
Tamil Vsjsnavism still enj oy tlie status of demigods^ as do other great 
religious teachers among their followers. 

Not only men^ but animals and plants w^ere and still are holy, 
noiably, of course^ die cow. According to one legend the cow 
Surabhi, the mother of ol! cows, was one of tlie treasures diiimed from 
the cosmic ocean. The *'five products of die cow“ 
milk, curd ^ butter, urine and dung—were all of great purifying potency, 
especially when combined in a single mixture. Despite her saiKtitVr 
there was no cow'-goddess, and Surabhl and die various "wishing- 
cows" of legend, by milking wiiich all desires were fulfilled, had no 
temples in titeir honour. Tlie living beast was revered ^ not as re¬ 
presentative of any deity, but in her own right. 'Hie bulk on die 
other hand, received honour largely ^ the mount of Siva; the image 
of Nandi is found in most Saivite lernjjles and honoured with occa¬ 
sional offerings. 

After the cow the snake w^as perhaps the most revered animal of 
ancient India- Ijjgendary serpents, sudi as (p. 300) and 

Vasuki fp. 3CH2)i gave die snake prestige, but die colt no doubt sprang 
from very primitive levels, since tlie deadly snake is revered all over 
the world by uncivilised peoples as an emblem of both death and fer¬ 
tility. An offering to snakes, made at the begirinuig of the rainy 
season, svas part of tlw regular domestic ritual of Blnduism. ^Viit- 
hills were resfiected as the home of snakes- Odier animals, diough 
associated with various divinities^ played little part in Hindu cults, 
llie monkey, now' much revered by peasants and simple folk in many 
parts of India, is not referred to as sj^eci ally sacred in early Hindu texts. 

Tree cults, coinnion the world over among ancient jieoples, w'ere 
widespread in India, where each village had its sacred tree or grove. 
Specially sacred w'ere the pjppdin or^'ditha (plpal, Ficus rctigiosa]^ 
the sanctity of which spread to Buddhism, and tlie ivi/u or nyagrodAd^ 
the banyan indic^i)^ the seconilar}' roots of which, reaching 

dowTi from its braiicbeSi formed the basis of much religious sym- 
bolLsm. Many odier trees were more or less sacred, notably the 
aiokd (p* eO£), to which women prayed for children. There were also 
sacred pWits, sucli as the tutust, a type of basik which was sacred to 
ViBnu, and whidi is still grown in tile courtyard of many Hindu homes 
and tended with great care. Two types of grass, kuid and i/arMiiv 
were also sacred f^roin Vedic times onwards. ITie Vedic soma plant, 
however, was forgot teriH 
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Ever}' hill or tnouiKalR had some degree of sartctUy* especially the 
Him^avas, which were the foothill ss of >Iount Merti, the centre of the 
world. " Around Meru, on mountains which reached to the heavens p 
dwelt the gods. Vaikunthap the home of Vi^nUp was never satis¬ 
factorily identiftedj but Kailasa^ the mountain of w as recognized 

as a certain peak iti the Central Himalayas w’hich has long been a 
place of pilgrimage. Numerous other mountains and hills in many 
parts of India were famous for their sanctity. Even rocks often had a 
religious significance, especially if upright and vaguely resembling 
the lingaof Siva. Tile anunonite (idhgrama)^ a fossilized shellfish, 
w as recognized as one of the symbols of Visnu- 

Rivers were also sacred, especially^ of couraCj the Ganges ( Gdiigu) p 
which sprang from the foot of Visnu, flow ed over the sky in the form 
of tile milky wav [ManddJlLim)^ and then fell to earth from die matted 
locks of Siva, G^ga was often personified as a gcddess in her own 
riglit, like her great tributary Yamunap the Jarrma^ Other rivers 
held specially sacred w^ere the Sarasvati, whidt was believed to flow 
underground and join the Ganges at her confluence witli tlie Jainna 
at Prayaga f Allahabad ], the Narmada, the Godav^rlK the Kr^a 
(modern Kistna) and the Kaviri. Certain lakes^ notably Manasa in 
the high Himalayas near Mount Kailasa, and Puskara, near Ajmer^ 
were also sacred p and even cities ^ve^e divine (p. i2O0, n)* 

Cosmogony 

Hindu cosmology wanS slow in evolving, and in its final form was 
perhaps later than the cosmology of the Buddhists and Jainas. Ac¬ 
cording to this system the cosmos passes tlirougli cycles witliin cycles 
for all eternity. The basic cycle is the inlpUt a '“day of Brahma'', or 
4,320 million earthly years. His night is of equal lengtli. 360 such 
days and nights constitute a "year of Brahma" and bis life is 100 such 
years long.* The largest cycle is therefore 311^040.000 million 
years long, after which the whole universe returns to the ineffable 
w'orld-spirit^ until another creator god is ev<iKedr|" 

[n each cosmic day the god creates the universe and again absorbs 
it. During the cosmic night he sleeps, and the whole universe is 
gathered up into his body^ where it remains as a potentiality* \^^ithin 
each kalpa are fourteen wanvantarnSt or secondary cycles, each lasting 
S0e,720p.000 years, with long Intervals between them. In these 
periods the world is recreated, and a new Manu appearSp as the pro- 

• 6f?|irni b «id tu be now in Wa year. 

4 Though the itttns "day” and “year cf arc ratimiflttly lifted, tlie wTipM 

life centakn the luiiverse is, as we lave seen, thought of by VabuvEteg as Vi^u and by 
&iivitn ind SrahmS b a mere demiurge, the giod in hts creative JisptTCt. 
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genitor of ihe human nice. We are now in the seventh tnanvatitara 
of the kalpa* of which the Mami is known as Manu VaivasvaU. 

Each manvantara contains seventy-one or aeons, of 

which a thousand form die kalpa. Each mahayuga is in tuni divided 
into four yLg'flj or ages^ called jifr/d, Trtia, DvJpdra and hah (p. SOT)* 

llieir lengths are respectively 4*800^ 3,600* 2p400, and i,SOO years 
of the gods'"* each of which etiuals aeo hmnm years* Each juga re¬ 
presents a progressive decline in piet}% morality * strength, stature* 
longevity and happiiiesSi We are at prc55eiit in the KalUyiigaj which 
began, according to tradition* in 3102 b.c., believed to be the year of 
die Mahabharata War* 

Tlie end of the Kali-yuga, according to many epic passages, is 
marked by confusion of classes, the overthrow of established stand* 
ards* the cessation of aU religioUnS rites, and the rule of cruel and 
alien kings* Soon after diis the w orld is destroyed by flood and fire. 
This ^iew^ is propounded strongly hi texts which date from about the 
beginning of the Christian era, wlien alien kings did in fact rule mucli 
of India, and established practices were shaken by heresies such m 
B uddhism and Jainism* An earlier tradition would place the Maha- 
bhirata War c. 900 a.c. (p. 59), according to which the 1*200 years of 
the Kali-yuga, if read as human years and not as "years of tlie g^s , 
would at this time be nearing their end. Evidently some pious Hindus 
thought that the dissolution of the cosmos was imminent. Perhaps it 
is to the departure of this fear in later times diat we must attribute the 
devising of the years of the gnds ", wliicii made tlie dissolution of the 
w^orld comfortably distant. Most medieval texts 5 taie that the cosmic 
dissolution occurs only after Uie lastc)'cie of the kalpa, and that the 
transition from one ®on to the next takes place rapidly and calmly^ 
the expectation of the Kalkln (p. 307 )* who will not destroy but re¬ 
generate tlie world* could not otherwise be harmonisied ivith the 
scheme of the jnjgas. In this* Its final form, tlie Hindu system of 
w^orld-cvdes is clearly an imperfect sjuthesis of more than one in^ 
dependent doctrine; the m^vantaras* especially, do not fit tidily into 
the scheme, and must surely be derived from a souR'e different from 
that of the mahayugas* 

The system of the four yugas immediately brings to mind die four 
ages of ancient Greece—and indeed tlie Indian yugas are sometimes 
named after metalfr—gold, silver, copper and iron. A similar doc¬ 
trine of four ages existed In ancient Persia, and tlic three schemes may 
have been borrowed From a common source. 

Tile act of creation was tlio uglu of in more than one manner. Tlie 
school called Sdnkhja (p. 524f) and somelesser schools postulated the 
existence of primeval matter (^airfi), of which tlie creator made use 
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to form the worlds but t}]c school^ certabily the moat to- 

ftueiitial in the Middle Ages* maintained that everything to the uni¬ 
verse^ souls and inatter alike, was prcjduced from God"$ own essence. 
The motive of creation was explained by tlje Vedtota school as tlie 
",-iport" (/j/df) of the World Soul, and the creation of the cosmos was 
thought of on die analogy of the production of a work of art from the 
niijHl of an artist. 

Tht Sml^ K^frmit and SatiisHra 

Tlie doctrine of kanna^ elaborated in Upanisadic times and adopted 
by Buddhism and Jainism, was also part ajid parcel of Hinduism. 
Aaording to die flindu definition karma (literally or ''deed'"} 

was the unseen ripening of past actions ^ and diough not to Hinduism a 
substantial category^ as to Jainism, it was thought of ajs accumulating 
and dispersing. Through karma the body of the next life, divine* 
human, animal or heliisls^ was acquired; and on previous karma de¬ 
pended a rtiati'j character, fortune and social class, and his happiness 
and sorrow. Everj' good act brought its result, sooner or later, in 
liappiness, and every evil act in sorrow. Some Hindu philosophies 
even dioiiglit it ilieorericallj possible to draw up a sort of karmic 
balance sheet. 

The belief in karma does not necessarily involve fatalismi A 
fatalist strain often appeared in Hindu thought^ but mo$t teachers 
di,*iapproved of it. Our present condition is toevitabic, but only be¬ 
cause of the karma accruing from our past deeds. We cannot escape 
the law' of karma any more dian w'e can escape the law' of gravity or the 
passage of time* but by judgement and forethought vve can utilize 
karma to our owti advantage. 

Itoe process oftraiismlgratton was interpreted somewhat variously^ 
but all schools agreed that die soul does not trimsmigrate in a state 
of nudity, but widi a stieadi or series of sheadis of subtle matter; the 
condition of the sheadis depends on the balance of previous good md 
evil karma, and the new birdi is determined by the nature of the 
siieaths which surround the soul. The subtle botiy of transtulgratioii 
is deprived of senseKjrganSt induding mind, die sixdi sense, and 
therefore the soul cannot normally remember previous births or die 
passage from one body to another. Very advanced souls, however, 
can somedmes recapture memo ties of previous existences* and some 
sects evolved a special technique for doing so. Souls are liable to 
transmigration throughout die life of the god Brahma, tliougli 
at die end of eadi cosmic day, or kalpa, they return to his body 
as poiendalities only. On the deadi of Bralima* nt the final 
dissolution of the universe at the end of a hundred Brahma^years, 
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they sire absorbwi into the World Spirit and tlicir karma is 
annihilated, 

Sanisara, tiie continual passage from body to body, often compared 
to an ever-rolling Y^'heel, is infinitely tedious, and Hinduism inherited 
die desire for release from transnugratloji whicJl was almost universal 
in Indian thought. Conceptions of the state of release or salvation 
(iniat/i) and the means of obtaining it differed widely. 

The Six Systems oj Salvation 

Early in the Ciirisiian era, if not before, there was a theoretical 
irtassification of die various sciiools of thought looked on as ortliodox, 
and the Saddarsam or “Six Doctrines" became a regular feature of 
Hinduism, The Six Schools were actually ofdifrering origin and pur¬ 
pose, but all were brought into the scheme by being treated asct^ually 
valid ways ofsalvarion. Tliey were divided into three groups of two, 
which were diought to be related and complementary. These were: 
Nyaya and Vaiiesika\ Sd^hya and i'oga', and and Vedanta, 

fiydya ("Analysis”) was rather a school of logic and epistemology 
than of theology. It looked back to a teacher, Akfapida Gautama, 
the sutras or aphorisms attributed to whom arc probably no earlier 
than the Christian era. Logic was forced into die scheme as a means 
of salvation by the contention dial clear thinking and logical argu¬ 
ment w'ere essential means to the highe.st bliss, and thus a religious 
basis was given to what w'as essentially a system ofrea.soning (p, 50 if), 

Vaiieiiktt {"the School of Individual Characteristic") wa.s com¬ 
plementary' to Nyaya, and perhajis older, and in medieval times ^e 
tw'o mergetl into what w-as virtually a single school. While Nyaya 
specialized in logic, VaiJe§ika was radier interested in physics dian 
theology. The earlie.st text of the school is the sutras of the legendary 
founder, Uluha Kaiiida, which had nuinerous exponents and com¬ 
mentators, the greatest of whom was Praiastapada of the 5th century. 
The basic tenet of Vai£esika, held in common with Jainism sikI some 
schools of Buddhism, was tlutt nature is atomic. The atoms arc dis¬ 
tinct front the soul, of whiclv they are the mstrumeiit. Each element 
lias individual diaracteristics [viiefas), which distinguish it from the 
four other non-atomic substances {draiyas), which the scltool re¬ 
cognizes—time, space, soul and mind. The atoms are eternal, but 
in the great dissolution at the end of the life of Brahma, they are 
separated one from anotiier, and aU things arc destroyed. Ttie new 
Braluna utilizes the old atoms to create the world afresh, \a!^csiha 
thus postulated a dualism of matter and soul, and declared that 
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fialvation depends on fully recognizing the atomic nature of the uni- 
versep and its difference from the souL * 

SanJkhya (^"the Count"} is perhaps the oldest of the six systems, 
being mentioned in the Bkagarad Giia and occurring in a primitive 
form in the Upani^ads. Its legendary founder was the ancient sage 
Kapila, but the earliest surviving text of the systeni is the SJiikkya- 
k3riJtii of Tivarakrsjia, perliaps of the 4th century a.d, Smkhyt re¬ 
sembles iainism in its rigid dualism and fundamental atheism. It 
teaches the existence of twenty-five basic principles of 

w hich the first i^prai^ti —a term usually loosely translated matter 
Creation^ or rather evolution^ is not due to the operation of a divinity, 
but to the inlierenl nature of prakrtU From prakrti develops (2) In¬ 
telligence {buddhi^ also called mtihat "the Great One'^}p and hence is 
produced (S) Selfconsciousncss Prakrti has in fact 

evolved into an active divinity- Through self-consciousness emerge 
the five subtle elements {tanmdira), invisible matter in Its most 
ethereal form; the live are (4) ether" {aMIa), (a) air^ (6) light, 
(t) water and (8) earth. From the subtle elements the material 
elements emerge (^^13). Working on thi$ matcjialp 

Self-consciousness then produces the five organs of seime {jMtttnd^ 
riya)i (14) hearing, (i5) touch, (W) aight, (iT) taste and (18) 
smell, and the five of action {kurmendnya); (19) speech, (20) griispK 
tngi (2i) walking, (22) evacuation and (23) procreation. Each of 
these organs corresponds to an element, in respective order* Finally 
ScIf-consciousness produces tlie tw enty-fourth of the bask components 
of the world, mind looked on as a sixth sense^ which acts as 

intermediary betw'ccn all the ten organs and the outside world. This 
remarkable and fantastic doctrine of cosmic evolution, interpreted in 
simple terms, impiieii tliat bodies, and indeed the whole cosmos, are 
products of the ego conceived as basically material. 

But tliere is another tatu-a, ilie twenty-fiftlx Tins is 
literally ^“the Person "h the soul. As In Jainism, there is an infinite 
number of souls In ilie universe, all e^^ual, eternally inactive spectators 
of tlie evolution of prakrti. Puru^a is not dependent on prakrti nor 
prakrti on puru^a—a universe is conceivable completely devoid of 
soul and yet evolving in the same way as the universe we know, for 
intelligence, personality and mind are not parts of the soul. Yet the 
souls in some way become in\'^oIved in matter* and dicir salvation Iks 
in realizing tlielr difference from it. 

A very important feature of Sankhya metaphysics is the doctrine of 
tile three constituent qualities (gujiJ), causing virtue (* passion 
• For fiMlMff detaib CHI Vitiejlki atomUiU scf p, 4S7. 
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{nijiis) and dullness In its undeveloped state cosmic matter 

contains these three in ef|uiUbriumr but as the ^vorld evolves one or 
other of tJie three preponderates in different objects or beings, and 
the proportions account for the \’alues of the universe* Saitva 
the quality of virtue, is present in all tilings tending to truths wisdom, 
beauty and goodness: the qualit}^ of passion inheres in all tliat is 
fierce, violent* energetic, forceful or active; while dullness is foujid 
in what is dark, stupid, gloomy, wretched or unhappy. This tJiree- 
fold cbssification aftecied many aspects of Indian life and tliought 
and its influence reached far beyond the Sai’ikhya scliool which made 
it its owTi. 

The dualism of soul and matter and tlie fundamental atheism of 
Safikhya w'ere somewhat modified in the Middle Ages as a concession 
to the prevalent monism and theism. Purma literally means ^"per¬ 
son'* or '' man''t ^d prafyti is of feminine gender* It is not surpris¬ 
ing that the latter was personified as the wife of the former, especially 
by the Lantric sects. The inactive purusa of tlie earlier system 
came a generator, and the cold and radier pedantic SarVkhya, in a 
much modified form, became the common property of popular Indian 
religion of later times. 

Tfijgtfp ilie name of the fourth system* is a w'ord well known in the 
^^^est, and Is connected etymologically with the English word ‘*yoke' 

!t may be freely translated "spiritual discipline" or "application". 
The term is loosely used to imply aU the religious exercises and acts 
of self-monificatJon of Indian religion, the earnest follower of such 
practices being a yIn this broad sense yoga has heen part of the 
teaching of every Indian ^ect, but it was also the name of a distinct 
school, which enipliasi^i^ed psycliic training as the chief means of 
salvation. The basic text of ttiis school is the Tcga SHtras of 
Pataiijali; tliis teacher was tradilionally identified w'ith a famous 
grammarian believed to hat'e lived in die f£tid century b.c., but die 
sutras in tlieir present form are probably several centuries later. 

The metaphysical ideas of the Yoga school were originally closely 
akin to those of SaAkliya, but they differed in that they brought a deity 
into the picture. The God ( Iharit) of Yoga was not a creator* but a 
spwially exalted soul, which had existed for all eternity without ever 
being enmeshed in matter. Thus the god of Yoga resembled die 
Buddha of the Lesser Vehicle, or the glorified 'nrtliankara of Jain¬ 
ism, never coming in contact with bis w’orshtppers^ but invaluable as 
an example. He w'as specially symbolized in the sacred syllable OM, 
which in the Yoga school wm much revered, as gi\ ing insiglu into 
the sublime purity of the soul and dius aiding meditation. A Yoga 
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theism soon de^'eloped, however, and tiie God of later ^ oga texts 
differs little from that of other srhools. 

The course of training of the yogi was divided into eight stages, 
reminding us of the eiglitfold path of Buddhism, but far less practical: 

(1) Self-nmtiol {yawa}. tJw practice of the five titoraJ rules: nCHt-vtolence, 
mitlifulnesa, not stealing, chastity, and the avoidance of greed, 

(a) Observance (nijanuj). the rcgvilar and complete observance of the 
above five rules. 

(3) Bosture (tfsuno), sitting in certain postures, difficiiU without prac- 
tice, which are thought to be essential to meditation. Hie most famous of 
these Is patlmSuuuiy the " Lotus Posture ", in which the feet are pl^ed on the 
opposite thighs, and in which gods and sages are comnwtily depicted, 

(4) Control of the Breath (^jvpjyifno), whereby the breath is held and 
controlled and the respiration forced into unuinial rhythins, which are be¬ 
lieved to be of great physical and spiritual value* 

(^) Restraint (prdf>i&&a), whereby the sense organs are trabed to take 
no note of their petoeptions. 

(e) Steadying the Mbd (dWiriMJ). by concentration on a sh^le object, 
such as die tip of the nose, tin? navel, an icon, or a sacred symbol. 

^ 7) Mediation ( dkyam ), when the object of concentration fills the whole 

mind. , 

(8) Deep Meditation {iamddhi), when the whole personality is lempor- 

aiily dissolved. 

Yoga was sometimes developed in special and rather dubious ways, 
especially by the tantric sdiools of the Middle Ages. The course of 
training outibied above was known m ■‘Royal Yoga" (rSjayoga), but 
other yoga systems developed, such as the "Yoga of Spells ** {tmin- 
trdyoga], which taught the continual repetition of magic syllables and 
phrases' as a means of dissociating the consciousness; the "Yoga of 
Force" [ftatkayaga], winch emphasized the importance of physical 
means such as special acrobatic exercises and very difficult posture-s, 
and sometimes advocated sexual union as a means of salvation; and 
tlie "Yoga of Dis 9 olution''(/(iyuyfiga), often identified with hatha- 
yoga, based on certain ancient Indian physiological notions, wliidi 
play a big part in tlie form of yoga sometimes taught by Western 
practitioners. 

The chief vein of the body, known a» runs through tiie 

spinal column. Along it at diflerent points are six " wheeb " [cakra), 
or concentrations of psychic energy. At the top of the vein sufttmna^ 
within the skull, is s^asrSra, a specially powerful psychic centre sym¬ 
bolically referred to as a lotus. In the lowtsSt "wheel", behind the 
genitals, is the hm^aiim, the "serpent power", generally m aquiesr- 
cent state. By yogic practices the kundalint is awakened, rises 
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through die vein stifumna, passes through all the six "wheels” of 
psychic force, and unites ivith the topmost sahasrdra. By awakening 
and raising his hiuidalinT the yogi gains spiritual power, and by 
uniting It with sahasrsra he wins salvuttotn. 

The awakened kun^alinT gives to the yogi superhuman power and 
knowledge, and many t ogis have practi^ yoga rather for this than 
for salvation. Some adepts of this form of yoga have developed 
powers which cannot fully be accounted for by European medical 
science and which cannot be explained away as subjective, but die 
physiological basts of laya- and hatha-yuga is certainly false: there is 
no Jeundahttif fusvmna or sakofrdra. The ancient mystical physiology 
of India needs further study, not only by professional Indologists, 
but by open-minded bioIogisLs and psychologists, who may reveal 
the true secret of the yogi. Eor whatever we may think about liis 
spiritual claims there is no doubt tliat die advanced yogi can hold 
his breath for veiy long periods without suffering injury, can control 
die rhydim of his own heart-beats, can widistand extremes of heat 
and cold, can remain healthy on a starvation diet, and, despite his 
austere and frugal life and his remarkable physical contortions, which 
would ruin the system of any ordinary man, can often survive to a 
very' advanced age with full use of his faculties. 

hfimSmsa ("Enquiry"), differed in origin from die odier systems 
ill that it was not so much a school of salvation as of exjHxiltlon. Its 
original purpose was to explain the Vedas, and it was virtually a sur¬ 
vival of brahmanism. The earliest work of the scliool is the SQtras 
of Jaimini (pcrliaps of the 2nd century a.c.), whidi set out to show 
that the Vedas ajie eternal, self-existent, and wholly audiorltative, 
and to defend their audienticlty against all comers. Tliis led to some 
development of logic, dialectics and semantics in the school. Saba- 
rasvamin (? fith century') die greatest of Mltnainsa scholars, had much 
to say on law, It was only In the 7tli and Sdi centuries that the scliool 
developed a fuU philosophy of salvation, according to which respect 
for the Vedas and observance of their rules were essential first steps 
on the road. By the time of Kuniarila (sth century) tlw: ^Ilniaipsa 
school was beginning to merge witlt die Vedanta. 

yedantu (‘'the End of die Vedas”), also called VttdKit MfmdmfS 
(” later Mimajpsa *’), is tlie most important of the six systems, and, in its 
many sub-schools, it lias produced the characteristic features of modem 
intellectual Hinduism. The basic text of the sy.stem is the Bm/ittui S&ms 
of Badarayat;ia, written early in the Christian era, ivhich ha\'e been 
commented on by many sdiolars of all ages, down to the present day. 
Vedinta Ls still a living school, and modem theologians and mystical 
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teachers swell as Vjvckanarida and AurobSndo GhosC) and philosophers 
such as Sir S. Radhakrishnan, are all Vcdanlists. Tiie doctrines of 
Vedanta were based on the Upanisads, and gave logical and organized 
form to their many mystical sj^ulations. The classical Vedanta^ is 
that of the great piiilosoplier Sankara 788—820), a Tamil Saivite 
brahman, who in a abort lifetime composed ext«isivG commentaries 
on the Rrahma SQtras and the chief Upani^ads, travelled all over 
India preaching his doctrines, and foimded an order of Hindu monks, 
/ gyTSlf a r a was an ortliodox brlhmiin, for whom all tlie Vedic litera- 
\urewas sacred and unquestionably true. To liarmonize its many 
paradoxes he had recourse to an expedient already known in Bud¬ 
dhism (p. 279), that of a double standard of truth. On the everjday 
level of trulli the world was produced by Bralima, and went through 
ad evolutionary process similar to that taught by the Sankhya sch ool 
y^ni wlii^ ^kara. took over die d{x:trine of the three g unas. But 
''■''on the highest level of triitb die whole phenomena universe, includ¬ 
ing the gods themselves, was unreal—die world was AfJyJ, illusion, 
,a dream, a mirage, a figment of die imagination. Lltiniately the only 
'V'^eality^jt^./Sftfimuffl, the impersonal World Soul of the UpanTsads, 
with wliich the individual soul was identical. As in the Upanisads, 
salvation was to be obtained by recognition ttf this identity through 
meditation. Saiikara's Brahman is not redly difFcrcnt from the 
*' Void " or the Nirvana of Mahayiina Buddliism (p. 277), a fact well 
recognized by &inkara's opponents) w'ho called him a crj'pto-Buddhist, 
Sahkara‘s greatness lies in his briUimt dialectic. By able use of 
logical argument, and, vve must admit, by interpreting some phrases 
very figuratively, lie reduced all the apparently sclf-^xmiradictory 
passages of the Upanijads to a consistent system which, though not 
unchallenged, has remained the standard philosophy of intellectual 
Hinduism to this day. The comparison of Sankara in Hinduism with 
St. Tliomas Aquinas in the Roman Catholic Church is a very fair one. 

The doctrine of Sankara is often known as advaita {"allowing no 
second", i.e. monism) ot kevalddvaita (strict monism). 


Theism and Dmolion 

The sect of the Bfidgavatas, worshippers of Vasudeva, identi¬ 
fied with Kr^a and Vijiiti, was active at lea.st a century before Christ. 
A little later arose a sect of PSsttpalas, devotees of Pasupati, or Siva. 
We know little about the early history of these sects, but it is certain 
tliat they were theistic, and stressed tlie merits of worship rather 
than of sacrifice. In the Middle Ages their doctrines were given a 
philosophy. 

A widespread Vaiifijavitc school, known as the PStlcarJtra (" Five 
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Nights”, of uncemin signiGcaiKe), gave a cosiiiologtcal basis to the 
of Vasudeva-Krsjja, by Identifying him and his family with 
cosmic emanations, and thus building a system of evolution similar 
to those of ifie more ordiodox six systems, of which we have described 
the Saiikhyan as a typical example. From Visudeva, identihed with 
Vifnu, the ultimate personal godhead, developed Sonkar^ai^ (another 
name of Krona's brother Batariina) at tJie beginning of time; this 
emanation was ideittiiieU ^vitli prakrli, or primal matter. The two 
produced Pradyumiia (Krona’s son) identified with or mind; 

thence arose Aniruddha (Krona’s grandson) who was seUkoiiscjous- 
ness {ahahkSra)^ Only then did the three gui^ evolve, and with 
them Brahma the demiurge. 

In the Paflcaratra system Sankar^ana, Pradyutima and Aniruddha are 
not merely aspects of the divine character, but gods in their own right, as 
they were with Uieearly Bhagavatas. The gods are thus simultaneously 
one and many. Tliere is no question here of different levels of trutli, 
as in Ankara's system, but of an eternal paradox. The soul is one 
with God, but at the same time it is an individual. Even in the state 
of full .'ialvation it retains enough individuality to realize the bibs of 
union with the godhead. The PatlcarStra doctrine of emanations 
(tyM<t) may have developed in KashiiiTr, wliere it'is believed that the 
earliest texts of the school were written; but it found a com¬ 
plementary development in the Tamil country, where a great growtli 
of devotional religion was taking place at the same time. 

Ttie devotion (bA'dih) of the early Bliagavatas, as exemplified in 
the Bhagavad GUS, had been somewhat restrained In its expression. 
By tile less spiritually developed worshipper the god was probably 
not realized as an ever-present and Indwelling spirit, but as a mighty 
and rather dbtant king, to be adored from afar. Tliis is the spirit of 
the Gupta hymn to the Sun quoted above (p. SIS) and even in 
general of the BAagavad Oita itself. Whai Kfsija reveals him-<ielf as 
tlic supreme god and shows his transcendent form, Aijuna falls to the 
ground in terror, unable to bear the awful splendour of the theophany. 
ITic god admittedly states tliat he is in the heart of all beings, that he 
raises Ins worshippers from the sea of transmigration, and that they 
are very dear to him; but he is still rather Cod Transcendent tlian 
God Immanent. Arjuna compares Kr^nab relation to him to that of 
friend and friend, father and son, lover and beloved; but his chief 
feeling at tlw revelation of Ki^na's divinity b one of aw‘e; 

You arc the father of the universe, of all that moves and all that moves not, 
its Worshipful and wortliy teacher. 

You have no equal—what In the three worlds could equal you, 

O power beyond couiparel* 
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"So, reverently prostrating my body, 

1 crave yotir grace, O blcsWd lord. 

As father to son, as friend to friend, as lover to beloved, 
bear with me, God. 

"1 rejoice that I have seen what none has seen before, 
but my mind treinWes with fear. 

Graciously show me again your earthly form. 

Lord of the Gods, Home of tlie World, "‘s 

Thus thcetirly bhaitt was inspired by feelings rather of respect thait 
of love. Divine grace was the condescension of a mighty potentate, 
stem and functional. His glory was the glory of an emperor, which 
the ordinary tiiortal could hardly contemplate. 

Buddhism may have influenced the new form of piety which ap¬ 
peared in medieval times, for die concept of die Bodhisattva, looking 
down in love and pity and helping all creation, was probably earlier 
than any comparable idea in Hinduism. But die new form of devo¬ 
tion seems to have developed first ‘m the Tamil country. One of its 
earliest expressions is a remarkable poem of the collection called 
rite "Ten Odes ", almost certainly earlier than tlie 7tli century. This is 
die "Guide to the Ijord Murugan ", a description of the chief shrines of 
the old Tamil god, wldch the worshipper is advised to visit in turn. 
Tliroughout most of die poem the god retains his wild and primitive 
character, with die attributes of tlie nor them Skanda added (p. 5M'); 
but at last the worshipper meets him face to face. 

"Wicn you see his face, praise him with joy, 
worship him with joined palms, bow befon: him, 
so that his feet touch your head. ... 

" Holy and mighty will be his fomt, 
rising to hcavcai, but Ids sterner face 
will be hidden, arid he will show you 
the form of a young man, fragrant and beautiful ; 
and his words will be loving and gracious— 

'Don't be afraid—1 knew you were coming!' 

Here surely we find a new conception of godhead struggling to 
express itself, the idea of a god who feels an intense love for men, 
and to whom die worshipper tan return the same love. Tins found 
its first full expression in the hymns of tlie early Tamil devotees 
f^NSyanSrs and Alvars), which are among India's greatest contribu¬ 
tions to die world's religious literature. 

The devotion of the Tamil hymnodists is no longer reverence for a 
transcendent deity, but ecstatic love for an immanent one. The love 
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of God, moreover! reflected by the worshipper in love for his 
fellows. In the Tamil word anbu we Iiave something more closely 
approaching the Christian virttie of love than any Sanskrit term. 
Moreover the Tamil devotees often worshipped their God with a 
deep sense of sin and inadequacy^ which is rarely to be found in con¬ 
temporary Aryan religious literature^ m^d recalls the Vedic hymn.s to 
VaniM. 

" You are father, you are motl^rf 
you are elder broiherf 
you are all kbsmen, 

you are fair women, and abundant tidies. 

You are family^ friends and home, 
fount of pure wisdom^ of wisdom to pniss onwrard. 

You arc gold^ you are jeweh y^>u are pearl— 

You arc lord. Rider cm the BiiU, * you ire hlUs/^« 

'"O most desired, 0 king, O lord, eternal form, 

my fortune, supreme mystic!* Thus 1 sang eadi day. 

My goldl My hill of coral! in love of you . , , 

1 have journeyed far to see the bright flower of your feet*”®* 

^*A ainnert I have left the w^ay of love and service. 

Too well I have known, the itieaning of sickness and pain. 

I wiU go now and worsliip. 

How foolish 1 have beenl How long can I be parted 
from my pearl, my mighty jewel, my diamond. Lord of the aluine of 
Aiiirf'M 

'*He whom the King of Gods knows but in part, the God of Gods, 

The triple Lord, who makes^ preserves and ends 
the lovely universe^ the Primal Form, 
the Axirient of Days, the Lord of Parvaii^ ^ »* 
came in his grace and took tne for his own, 
so now 1 bow to none, and revere him alone. 

I am amemg the servants of his servants, 
and I sh^l bathe in joy* and dance and sing."T<^ 

"Into my vile body of flesh 

you came, os though it were a temple of gold^ 
and soothed me wholly and saved me, 

O Lord of Grace, O Gem Most PurcH 
Sorrow and birth and deatli and illusion 
you took from me, and $et me free* 

O Elks I O Light! 1 have taken refuge in you, 
and never can 1 he parted from you/'^^ 

* An epithet ef &va. 
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Tills impassiDtied devotionali^m gradually affected the whole re¬ 
ligious outlook of the Tamil country. Tlie great ^afikani himself, 
though he maintained the rigid Dpanl^adic doctrine of salvation by 
knowledge, was the reputed author of some fine devotional poems in 
San-skrit. It was only to be expected that the new forms of worship 
should receive formal shape, and be harmonized with the Upanisads. 
This was done in diHetent forms by a series of Dravidian theologians 
is'lio succeeded SaAkora. 

Chief of these was Ramanuja, a brahman who taught in the great 
temple of Srirafigam. He is said to have lived from IQ 17 to 1157, 
but the first date is in all probability several decades too early. Like 
Sankara he taught in many parts of India, and claimed to base his 
doctrines on earlier sources, writing lengtliy commentaries on tlie 
Brahma Sutras, the Bhagamti GttS and the Upanipds, Rnmanuja’s 
system was founded on tliat of die Pwcaratras, but his emphasis was 
rather diflereni. He admitted the usefulness of ritual observances, 
but only in qualified measure, and he also admitted Ankara's doctrine 
of salvation by knowledge, but declared that those so saved would 
find a state of bliss inferior to the highest. Tlie best means of salva¬ 
tion was devotion, and the best yoga was bkahti-yoga, such intense 
devotion to Vi^^u that the worshipper realized that he was but a 
fragment of God, and wholly dependent on him. Another means of 
salvation w as prapatti, the abandonment of self, putting one's soul 
completely in the hands of God, trusting in his w ill, and wailing con¬ 
fidently for Ills grace. 

Ramanuja's God w'as a personal being, full of grace and love for his 
creation. He could even override the pow'er of karma to draw re¬ 
pentant sinners to him. Unlike tlie impersonal World Soul of 
^'ikara, which made the illusory universe in a sort of sport (ff/ri), 
Ramanuja's God needed man, as man needed God. Ry forcing the 
sense Ramanuja interpreted the words of Krsna, "the wise man [ 
deem my very self"^® to imply that just as man cannot live without 
God, so God cannot live witlmut man. The individual soul, made by 
God out of his own essence, returned to its maker and lived forever 
in full communion with him, but was alwaj's distinct. It shared the 
divine nature of omniscience and bliss, and evil could not toucJi it, but 
it was always comsclous of itself as an 1, for it was eternal by virtue 
of its being a part of godhead, and if it lost self-consciousness it would 
cease to exist. It was one with God, but yet separate, and for tins 
reason the system of Ram^uja was called viSftadvaita, or "qualified 
monism". Ramanuja was not as brilliant a metaphysician as 
SoiUtara, but Indian religion perhaps owes even more to him than to 
his predecessor. In the centuries immediately following his death 
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his ideas spread all over India, and were the starting-point of most 
of the devotional sects of later times. 

Many later theologians dweioped Ramaniija's teaching, and in the 
Tamil country two main doctrinal divisions arose, analogous to the 
Armijiians and Calvinists of early Protestantisiir The Northern 
School taught that salvation could cmly be obtained ""on the analogy 
of tJ)e monkey; God saved sotiJs as the monkey carries her young to 
safety* clinging to her body—some effort on die part of the believer 
was needed. Tlie Southern School taught salvation "on the analogy 
of the cat; just a cat picks up her kittens Ln her toeih, so God saves 
whom he wills, with no effort on their part. 

A teacher who developed Ramanujans doctrines in surprising 
directions was Madhva, who taught in the ISth century. This 
Canarosc theologian broke completely with the Upantsadic doctrine 
of the unity of Gcxl and the human soul, aJid taught dualism {di'aita}. 
He explained away figurative all die passages of scripture w hich 
maintained monism* aird declared that Visnu, individual muh and 
matter were eternally and completely distinct. Vijnu has full power 
over boUi mmh and matter, and saves the former entirely by hh 
grace, which is only granted to those who live pure and moral lives. 
Evil souls are predestined to eternal damnation, w^hidi \s conceived as 
infinite remoteness from God^—while souls of mediocre quality will 
transmigrate eternally. 

An interesting feature of Madhva's theology Is tlw important part 
played by die wind-god Vayu, the son of Vistiu, who is his agent in 
the world, and has some of the features of the Holy Ghost of Christian 
theology,* The resemblances of Madhva's system to Christianity 
are so striking that influence^ perhaps through the Syrian Christians 
of Malabar, is almost certain. The sharp distinction between God 
and the soul, the dtjctriiie of eternal damnation, and the status of 
Viiyu are obvious points of similarity. In the legends about Madhva 
tliere are stories of miracles w hich must surely have been borrowed 
from ilie Gospels: as a boy he successfully disputed with learned 
bralimaas in a temple i when he undertook asceticism a voice from 
heaven proclaimed his greatness: he fed multitudes with handfuls of 
food; he walked on water: and he stilled the raging ocean with a glance. 

&iivism too developed a theology adapted to the devotional litera¬ 
ture of the hymiiodists. The early literature of the Paiupaias and 
other Saivitc sects* called and written in ^nskrit, was sup¬ 

plemented, and then virtually superseded^ by texts in Tamil repeating 
much of the older theology* but incorporating the devotional faith of 
the Nayanarsr A series of fourteen such texts* all written by the 14 th 

• In Hebrew and Syriac tht wwd rfl# nwiww eqiiaily wind, bmdi Bpirir, 
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c^nturyf fornix the bibte of tlie ^awasiddhJnfa, and is among the most 
influential religious literature of South India. 

Tamil ^ivistn teaches the reality of the tliree categories, God 
”Lard")j souJs literally "animals") and matter 

{ps£a^ "bond*'). In salvation die soul [3 united^ but not identified, 
^>ith the deity. Tamil Saivism thus goes further in the direction of 
vjLsm than the qualified monism of the Vaijnavjtc Rfunanitja. Its 
moat striking feature is die disappearance of all die harsh, capricious 
and amoral attributes of the old Siva. In his ciiaraeier as bestower 
of karma he is pure justice, and his justice ia but an aspect of hif love 
for his creatures. He is ready at their call, and manifests himself to 
them in vp’hatevcr form they worship him. 


" Hia form is love, his qualities, his knowledge are love, 
his deeds are bve, his hands and feet are love, stll his attributes are love. 
Unfathomable godhead assumes all these for the welfare of all things 
living/*^* 

"In his love the Lord punishes 

that the dinner may mend his ways 
and follow the right. 

All his acts flow from hb love. 


" Goodness, love, grace and gendencss, 
courtesy, friendship and modesty, 
honesty, penance and chastity, 
charity, respect, reverence and tmtlifubiess, 
purity and self-oontrol, 
wisdom and worship— 
atl these together are perfect virtue, 
and are wold of the loving Lord."^* 

Tamil Saivism perhaps approached nearer to lliorough-going 
monotheism than other Hindu sect. 

" Whatever god you accept, he is tliat god. 

Other gods die and are bomp and sulfer and sin. 

They cannot reward, 

hut he will see and reward your worshipr*^*^ 

" We worship some god—our parents for instance_ 

but they do not reward us, e\'en when they seem to show uj their grace, 
for all these gods are under the command of tlie Almighty, 
and through them he fulfils our prayers. 

‘"If Siva alone rewards us, loving him is die highest virtue* 
and the worship of other gods is of little use. 

Dharma is hb will : he has no desires 

except to do good—so be firm in his worship/'^a 
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In Kashmir anotlier sdiool of Saiviam arose, known as Triia or 
Triad, from the fact that the sect had three chief scriptures* This 
school unlike the Tamil Saivasiddliaiita, was monistic, and sltJired 
Sankara's doctrine of the unreality of the phenomienjal world, w'hich, 
it declared, only existed because the soul failed to recognize its true 
nature. For the school of the Trika salvation carne with an act of 
recognition or sudden enlightenment, rather like the sudden conver¬ 
sion of old-fashioned Nonconformity. Tlie greatest name in Kashmir 
^ivism la that of Abhinava Gupta (lOtii century')> a brilliant theorist 
both in theology and poetica. 

A third important ^ivite sect was that of the Ungi^yats or Ftra- 
itiwas, foimd^ by Basava, a minister of King Bijjala Kalacuri who 
usurped the tlirone of tlie Calukyas of Kal 3 '^T in a.d. I1S6. Tliia 
sect is noteworthy rather for its cult and social doctrines than for its 
theology, which is a ""qualified monism** with few striking features. 
Basava opposed image worship; in his sect the only sacred symbol is 
the liftga of Siva, a small specimen of which is constantly cairted on 
the person of the believer. Basava completely rejected tlie Vedas and 
the authority of the brahman class, and ordained a new priesthood— 
the jangiimas. He opposed pilgrimage and sacrifice and instituted 
complete equality among his followers, even to the equality of iivometi, 
who were pennitted to remarry on the death of their husbands^ 
Among other Aryan practices w'hlch Basava condemned was crema¬ 
tion, and his followers are still usually buried* It is possible that he 
was influenced by what he liad heard of Islum. Tlie Liiigayats still 
retain their individualityt tltough they have now compromised with 
orthodoxy in some respects, and are an important sect m parts of 
Hyderabad and Mysore. Tiieir sacred literature is mainiy in Cana- 
rese and Telugu. 

Hindu RitfS and Cfrrmvnies 

Whereas the basic rite of the Vedic religion was sacrifice fyq/iTu)* 
that of Hinduism is w'orsliip In general a god is worshipped 

in the form of an icon which has been sanctified by special 

riteSp after whidi it is believed that the divinity lias In some sense 
taken up his abode in it. Though devotees often ask for boons at the 
feet of die idol, pGjI is not so much an act of prayer as of homage and 
entertainment. The ged is oftened water for washing the feet, 
flowers and betel quids, like aji honoured guest. In the morning he 
is ceremonially awakened with the sound of muskp the ringing of 
bells, and tlie blowing of conches. He is w'ashed, dried and dressed. 
He is honoured with flowerSp garlands, incense and swinging lamps ^ 
he is fed, usually with rice and fruit, of which he eats tlie subtle part. 
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leaving the gross material food for lib worshippers, or to be given to 
the poor. In many temples he is taken to his bedroom at night, 
where he joins his wife or wives. In the larger shrines he is fanned 
by attendants and entertained by dancing girls like any ancient Indian 
king. On festival days he tours tlie city in a splendid car^ often 
pulled by his devotees^ followed by lesser gods in their cars, musicians, 
bearers of yah Vtail flywhisks (f^wri), parasols and fans^, and dancers. 

The temple originated as a small wooden but, eiisliriiimg a rough 
iron or fetish, and by Gupta times India was probably as much a land 
of temples as she is at present . Hie heart of the temple was the central 
dirine, the home of the chief diiiinity. Usually a '^tank** or a flight 
of steps leading dowTi to a river adjoined the temple, for ritual 
ablution, important at all times, had by now become an es.‘?ential part 

religious observance* The temple might also contain a nieeting 
hall, where the Epics, Puranas, and other non-VedIc sacred litera¬ 
ture were recited for all who w^ished to listen, and a rest-house for 
pilgriim also often provided, as well as many other offices and 
aiifie^cesp some of which serv ed the social needs of the people* 

Congregational worship of the CJiristian or IslSmlc type was un- 
know^n in early Hinduism, though it developed in a few medieval 
sects. Tlie worshipper went to the temple either alone or in a family 
group, made his ofterjiigs^ and departed. In die greater temples the 
acts of worship performed by regular officiants might be watched by 
a large number of people, but they were rather an audience than a 
congregation. 

Though the formal animal sacrifices of the Vedic period graduaUv 
disappeared, a new- type of bloody sacrifice, almost certabily adopted 
from the non-Aryati aboriginals, became popular in the Middle Ages. 
Such rites rarely if ever took place in Vais:pavite sects, but some 
^ivites and many devotees of Durgi adopted tJie new^ type of sacri¬ 
fice. The animals were tio longer killed with eomplicatt^ rliuai, but 
decapitated before the sacred icon* in such a way diat some tif tile 
blood fell on It, Tlie ritual slaughter of animais was Justified by the 
doctrine that the soul of the victim went straight to heaven, but it was 
not approved by the best minds of tlie times, and its survival in Bengal 
and elsewhere is a matter of shame to most modem Hindus. 

Favourite animals for sacrifice were buffaloes, goats, sheep and 
cockerels, flunim sacrifice was also practised. TheoreticalIv tlic 
execution of every criminal was a sort of sacrifice, and his soul wits 
thought to be purged of guilt, llie victims of human sacrifice wore 
thus often erimmals provided by ihe secular aim, but victims wore 
also obtained by more dubious means. We read of girls being kid¬ 
napped to sen e as human sacrifices in secret rites, and of a temple of 
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Durgi at ;vhich a daily human sacrifice was offered. Voluntary 
human sacrifice, or religious suicide in various forms, became quite 
common in tlie Middle Ages, especially in tlie lieocan, where numerous 
inscriptioas comraemorate the many pious souls who, in fulfilment of 
vows, or to ensure the success of their king, leapt from pillars and 
broke their necks, cut their own throats, or drowned themselves in a 
sacred river. Tlie last rite of tlie sati was, in one aspect, a human 
sacrifice. 

Another form of religioiLs ceremony wa.^ that practised by the sects 
which worshipped feminine divinities. Tiiese sects are generally 
knowm as tantric (from their scriptures, called tantras), ^aktic (from 
their w'orsliip of the iakti, or personified enei^y of the god), or 
"left-hand’’ (from the fact that the goddess sits on the left of her 
lord). Their members belio'od that tfie usual Hindu rites and cere¬ 
monies, though not wholly ineffectual, were only suitable for the 
ordinary worshippers of the goddess; die adepts, who had undergone 
long rites of initiation, practised other ceremonies of much greater 
eflicienc^*, similar to those of the Buddhists of the "Vehicle of the 
Thunderbolt" (p. S®Of). Tlie tantric rites involved the breaking of 
all the usual taboos of Hinduism. Small groups of initiates met at 
night, often in a temple or private house, but also frequently in a 
burning-ground, among the tones of the dead. Tlie group formed a 
circle, seated around the circumference of a large circular magical 
diagram {yanira, mandula) drawn on the ground. Though the mem¬ 
bers of the circle might include bralimam and ou (castes, there was no 
(:las.s distinction at the ceremony—all were equal, and no ritual pollu¬ 
tion occurred from tlieir contact. After regular evening worship, 
die propitiation of gfiosts, and other rite.'i, die group W'ould indulge in 
the five Ms {fmSco^Tnaidra); madya (alcoholic drink), mdma (meat), 
matsya (fish), mudrd (synibolical hand gestures, known in other 
branches of Indian religion, and in dance and drama, p. 385), and 
maifhuna (sexual intercourse). Tlie rite,s concluded with the worship 
of the five elements, to w'hich the five Ms mysteriously corTe.spond^. 
Amoiig some tantric groups tfve last of the five Ms involved promis¬ 
cuous copulation, while the members of others brought tlieir wives to 
the circle. With yet other groups those rites which were repre¬ 
hensible to orthodoxy were performed only symbolically. 

Tile remarkable "black mass" of the tantric sects, whether in 
Buddhism or Hinduism, became very popular in Eastern India in the 
late medieval period. It is still sometimes practised, hut quite with¬ 
out publicity, and it is probable that with the growth of puritanism 
and rational ism, the number of tantric groups in India is now very 
few indeed. 
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Hindu Ethics 

At the bottom of most Hindu writing on othics and moralitj ky the 
concept of the three ends of life (p. ITO), and the full rec(jgnition that 
individuals of different classes and ages liad diflerent duties and 
standards of conducL llie ascetic should set his whole mind on un¬ 
worldly things, but the kjtnan w^as encouraged to blend the claims of 
religion, profession and material pleasure into a harmonious whole. 
This aspect of Hindu morality we have touched on already in other 
contexts and nc£?d not discuss furtl>er. 

To the uninitiated Westerner the usual moral attitude Of HinduEsni^ 
especially before the great changes of modem times, must seem a 
strange mixture of reason and taboo, llie following passage, taken 
from the Mus^asoUdsa, a text on the duties and aniusements of kings 
attributed to the lath-ocntury' Deccan king Someivara III Cilukya, 
Illustrates perfectly tins aspect of Hindu morals. 

“A king should avoid (J) miiruth and (^) treadwjry, (S) lUidt intcr- 
eoufse with ^vomen, and (“i) eating what is forbiddeii. 

** He should shun (fi) envy and (6) contact with outcastest be should ( 7) 
rev^ere all the gods^ and satisfy (8) cows and (9) btutunaMp 

'' (10) reverence his aiiccstors, and (IJ} feed his guests, (12) obey his 
preceptors* (IS) practise penance, and {14) batlie in saer^ waters. 

""He should {IB) nourish the poor* and (is) the orphan and widow, 
(17} die afllicted, and (IB) his kin, and {19) his serv^ts* 

*'and (so) protect those who come to liim for refuge. 

ITiese are die tw entj^ conditions of a successful reign/'^ 

This passage show s chat great emphasis was placed on such virtues 
as hospitality, charity and honesty, but piety, in the sense of the per^ 
fonnance of such religious acts as worship, pilgrimage, and the feed¬ 
ing of cow^s and brahma^Sf was equally if not more important. The 
maintenance of taboos on contact with iintoiichables and eating for¬ 
bidden food (not only meat, but food handled by low-c^ste persons or 
left over from a previous meal) w^as not clearly distinguLshed from 
honesty and sdf-conirol At all times, however, the more intelligent 
teachers realized that mere outward observance was not as meritori¬ 
ous as inner goodness. Thus in the lawbook of Gautama^ after a 
catalogue of the forty religious rites whtdj the Atyan should practice, 
we read: 

"There arc eight virUies of the soul—compassion for alt beings, patience^ 
contentedness, pkuity, earnest endeavour, good thoughts, freedom from 
greed, and freedom from envy. Whoever performs the sacred rites without 
possessing these eight virtues does not come to Brahml or to his heaven: 
but if a man has perfonned only one rite and has all eight good qualities he 
oornes to Brahma."*^ 
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Many other somtcs give lists of virtues like this, all tending to en¬ 
courage an earnest kindliness and toleran?ce in human relations. The 
doctrine of norH^i.TOleiKe, qualified though it was, had a real effect on 
Hindu life, going far beyond mere restrictiom on the killing of 
^Imals^ All Hindu texts teach merc)% compassion and friendliness p 
but positive benevolence, except in the form of almsgiving, is less 
prominent* though often among lists of virtues we find "desire for 
the welfare of all beings"* A positive ethic of love and forgiveness 
is a feature of much Tamil sacred literature. We quote from the 
maxims of the early Tirut;kw;ali 

” Men without love think only of self, 

but tlie loving strip themselves to the bone for others." 

" For a kindness done without expecting reward 

heaven and earth arc hardly suffident itfcomptcnsc." 

" The joy of the avenger lasts but a day. 

The joy of the peacemaker lasts forever*" 

" They are groat wJio fast and do pcnancOt 

but they who forgive wTongs are even greater*" 

"Tliis, tliey sajp is the highest wisdom— 

to return no harm to tl>ein that harm yoit.*'^ 

This exalted ethical tone is to be found in mucli Tamil literature^ 
notably in the a collection of moral verses of somewhat 

later date tlian tlie TinJUtural, and in the devotional hy mns which we 
have quoted elsew^here. Bui it is not only in Tamil literature that 
we find die call to love and kindness* 

"Visnu is most pleased with him who does good to others, 
who never utters abuse* caluiroiy or untruth* 
who never covets another's wife or wealth, 
and who bears ill will to none* 
who neither beats nor slays any living thii^, 
who is diligent in the- service of the gods 
and of brahma^ and his teachers, 

who always desires tlie w^^farc of all creatures, 
as of his children and of his own sokiL”® 

[f the general ethical oudook of HitHluism favoured tolerance and 
kindliness, it w as not equalitarian, and recogniaed tlie needs of a 
society divided into many sections and classes with varied functions. 
A man’s relations with his social inferior should naturally differ from 
his relations witli hU betters. His standards of conduct differed 
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according to hia ovm social class. The \irtucs of tlic brahman^ such 
as the nscitation of the Veda, were sin to the ^Gdra, while the siidra 
might legitimately do things, such as drinking spirits, w^hich were 
forbidden to the brahman. Similarly the child, the student, the house¬ 
holder and the ascetic, had their ovm codes and standards. Certain 
broad principles applied to all sections of the community, but beyond 
these no detailed code of morality was universally binding. Each 
group bad its own rules of conduct, vaiydng widely^ 

It is witli this background in view that we must read the most 
famous ethical text of andent India, the Bhsgavad GUd. Though 
thi.s work contains much theolog}% Its kernel is ethical, and its teach¬ 
ing is set in the framework of an ethical problem. Tlie hero Arjuna 
awaits in his chariot the begirining of battle. In the ranks of the 
enemy are his old friends relatives and tcadiers, mtm whom he has 
known and loved all his life. 'Fliough convinced of the justice of his 
cause his spirits begin to sink, and he feels tltat he caimot flght 
against those who are so dear to him* He turns to Kf^na, who is 
acting a$ his charioteer, and asks his advice* Krma first explains that 
the death of the body does not involve the death of the soul and is 
comparatively unimportant: 

"He who thinks this C*^ul3 is die sUyer 
and he who tliinks this is die sUin 
do not understand. 

It neither slays nor b it stain. 

"It is bom and never dies, 

nor, once it exists, does it cease to be. 

Unborn, eternal, abiding and ancient* 
it is not slain when the body Is slain .. * 

"As a man puts off his worn out clothes 
and puts ofi other new ones, 
so the embodied puls off worn out txidies 
and goes to otiwrs fJmt are new. 

" Weapons do not cleave it, 
hre does not bum it» 

Waters do not wet it, 
wind docs not dry it. 

" [t cannot be deft or burnt, 
or W'etied or dried. 

It is everlasting. It dwells in all things, 
firm, unmoving, etemaU . * * 
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”To bt bom js certain deaths 
to the dead, birth ta cemin. 

It is not right that you should sorrow 
for what cannot ^ avoided.« »« 

** If you do not fight this just battle 
you MiiVi fail in your own lavr 
and in your honour, 

and you will incur aln,"*^ 

Tl^un Kr^ra develops his teaching on the topic of human activity^ 
The right course is not the itiactivity of the meditating sage* for this 
attemjn to pul works on one side Is Impossible and futile- God hint- 
self is continually active^ and man also should act; but* as far as pos¬ 
sible, he should act without attachment, without personal desires or 
ambition. He must fulfil his function in the society of w^hich he is a 
member* doing all things for tlte glory of God. 

""There is nothing Lti tlie three worlds which 1 need, 
nothing 1 do not own, 
nothing which ! must get— 
and yet I labour forever^ 

"" If I did not dways work univeaiylng * * * 
rnen would follow my ways. 

The worlds would perish if I did not work—- 

1 should bring chaos, and all beings w^ould suffer. 

'*So, as tlM? unwise work witli attachuimt, 
the wise siiould work without attachment, 

O son of Bharata, 

and seek to establish order In the world.. . « 

"’Cast all your acts upon ine» 

wiili your mind on the Highest Sou], 

Have done with craving and selfhood. 

Throw off your terTorp aM fight! . . . 

"" For there is more joy in doing one's own duty badly 
than in doing anodicr nun^s duty well. 

It Is joy to die in doing one^s duly» 
but doing another man's duty brings dread/'®* 

Tlve teaching of the Bhagavad Gltd ]$ summed up in tlie maxtm 
"'your business is with the deed, and not with die result". In an 
organized society each individual has his special part to play, and in 
every ciitutitstance there are actions which are Uitrinsically right— 
from the point of view of the poet who w rote the GUd they are those 
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laid doMTi by the Sacred Law of the Aryans and the ti^ditioits of class 
and clan. The right course must be chosen according to the circum¬ 
stances, without any considerations of personal interest or sentiment. 
Thus man senes God, and in so far as he lives up to this ideal he 
draws near to God. 

The stem etliics of tJie Gita are clearly intended as a defence of the 
old established order against die attacks of reformers and unbelievers. 
The virtue of the br^nan is wisdom, of tlie warrior, valour, of tlie 
valiya, industry, of tlie iudra, servdee; by fulhiling his class function 
to the best of his ability, with devotion to God and w'ithout personal 
ambition, a man will find salvation, whatever his class. It may be 
that the author of the Giil sought merely to convey this message, 
rather barren and uninspiring w'hen thus condensed. But behind hi.s 
teaching was the fen'our of a great religious poet, which transcended 
the narrow framework of contemporary social and religious law. 
Hence tlie inspiration of the Bhagimid Gita has been widely felt in 
India from the time of the Guptas to tlie present day, and it Itas been 
commended by Christians and Muslims, as well as by the Hindus, 
whose most influential scripture it is. No one has so ungrudgingly 
admitted his debt to Its doctrine of tireless and unselfish .serv'ice as 
Mahatma Gandhi, who so strongly opposed the tw'o features of 
ancient Indian society which the Gita itself was in part written to 
defend'—militarism and the class system. 


(vj NON-JNDIAH KEtlOIOKS 

If we are to believe a very old tradition die first Cliristian converts 
in India were made by the Disciple Thomas himself, soon after the 
Crucifixion, Tlie Indian king Gondopbernes sent to Syria for a 
skilful arcliitect to build lilm a new' city, and die envoy returned 
with St. Tliomas, who told die king of a City not made widi hands, 
and converted him and many members of his court. St, Tliomas after¬ 
wards preached in other parts of India, and died a martyr's death at 
the hands of a king called in Christian tradition Misdeos, w'ho cannot 
be identified. The historicity of Gondophemes, how'cver, is un¬ 
questioned (p. 60), and the stoiy' in its main outline is not impossible, 
for at the time contact between India and the West was close, and 
an enterprising missionary could easUy have travelled from Palestine 
to India. Roman Catholics believe tliat the tomb of St, Tliomas is to 
be found in the cathedral at Mailapur, a suburb of Madras, tliougli the 
evidence for the Saint's martynlom there is not sufikieni to satisfy 
the historian. 

Several rather unreliable references to other early missions 
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exist in church traditiorii but the first cen^iii evidence of Christian 
activity m India Ls found in die **CAnslim Geogrdphy*' of Cosmas 
IndicopIeusteSp an adventurous Syrian monk of the ^th century, 
who left an account of his travels. He states tliat there were 
churches in Malabar and Ceylon, in the hands <if Persian priests, and 
supervised by a Persian bishop at Slalliana (periiaps the modern 
Cochin). It is clear diat the Indian Christians had einbraced the 
Nesiorian heresy, which was then widespread in Persia. The 
Nestorians were active mJssionarios^ and their intrepid monies even 
crossed the wastes of Centra! Asia and founded suocessful chuixhes in 
China. Whatever trudi diere may be in the legend of St. Thomas, it 
seems diat these missionaries, no doubt following in the wake of 
Persian merchants, were chiefly responsible for establishing the 
Christian community in South India. WHien, in iJie 7th century, 
Islam stamped out both Zoroastrianism and Chri^^tianity tn Persia, 
the Indian Christians turned for guidatjee to the patriarch of Antioch, 
and maintained contact with Syria through the Middle Ages. 

When European travellers again visited India they noticed the 
Christian churches of the South. Marco Polo* at the end of the 13th 
century, saw' the tomb of St. Thomas, and remarked on its popularity 
as a place of pilgrimage. But the Syrian church was corrupt. Ttiere 
b no evidence ilijat Indian Christians ever accepted tlic doctrine of 
transmigration, but many Hindu trustoms had been adopted^ and the 
Malabar Christians, like the Buddhists and Jainas before themp were 
in the process of bc<x>jiiing a rather heterodox Hindu sect. Jesuit 
misf«1onaries of tlie Ifitli and 17th centuries succeeded in preventing 
further decadence^ One section of the Syrian church in India accepted 
the authority of Rome, while the other, which remained true to Anti-^ 
odi, reformed and purified itself. 

It is in this connexion that we find the first record of m English¬ 
man visiting India. Tlic Anglo-SaJ^on Chronult states that in a.i>. 
884 King Alfred, to fulfil a VOW, sent an envoy to India with rich gifts 
for the tomb of St. Thomas. Florence of Worcester, writing some 
SCO years latcr^ adds tliat the name of the envoy was Switbelm, and 
that he returned safely. William of Malmesbury, on the otlier hand* 
gives his name as Bishop Sigelinus, and states that he brought back a 
rich present of jewels and spices from the local Indian king, who, if the 
storj' is true* must have been the Cola King Aditya 1 or one of his 
diiefs. The Ai^glo^Saion Cftrmicl^ is generally reliable, and it is 
reasonable to believe that Alfred sent the envoy, but 'Tndia‘TorPth- 
century Europe was a very loose tenu, embracing many vaguely 
known parts of Asia and Africa, and w^e cannot be sure that the envoy 
actually visited the tomb of St. TJiomas at Mailapur, or even. tJiat it 
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wa5 In existence at the time^ The discrepancj' in tlie names given to 
the envoy by tlte two later chroniclers shows that the tradition was 
not \dvidly remembered, and adds to our suspicion. 

On the other hand we know that Christian pilgrims undertoiik very 
difficult journeys in order to visit holy places. At the time Islam w^as 
not violently anti-Christian* and die pilgrim might have found his 
way across Egypt without difficulty, and tlience in an Arab merchant 
vessel to South India. It is pleasant to picture the brave English 
deric* whatever his name, telling tlie Cola king through Arab and 
Tamil interpreters of King Alfred"s battles w ith tlit Danes, and King 
Alfred* several years later, listening to the envoy's account of the 
w'onders of India and sampling the rare spices of the Tamil land. 
Whatever our doubts, we cannot but hope tliat the story of Bishop 
SIgelinug is a true one. 

As well as Christians small communities of Jews settled in Mala¬ 
bar. The earliest certain reference to this community is a lotli- 
century cliarler by which the king of the Ceras* Bliaskara Ravivarniat]* 
gave lands and privileges to a Jew named Joseph Rabban; but the 
tradition of tlie Jews of Malabar tells of a large settlement at Coc!hin 
in the 1st century A.i>. In any case a small Jewish community lias 
existed in India for well over a millennium. One branch has mixed 
closely with the local Malayall inhabitants and its members now^ have 
typical Indian complexions and features; die other branch retains its 
racial purity, and is still evidently Semitic, 

Another non-Indian religious community w^as that of the Zoroas- 
trians, now generally known as ParsTs, Under Adtoemenid afrd 
Sasanlon emperors Zoroas trians sm w as certainly practised in parts of 
N.^W, India, and had some influence on Hinduism and Buddhism, 
but no very clear traces of a Zoroastrian community have survived 
there* Though Zoroastrian mcrcliants from Persia may have settled 
on the west coast of India verj^ early, w e liave no record of them until 
after die Arab conquest of Persia, when Zoroastrian refugees came to 
India in appreciable numbers. According to the ParsTs" own tradi¬ 
tions one band of refugees settled first at Did in Kathiawar, and tlien 
at Thana^ near Bombay, in the early Sth century. 

Yetanodiercommunity was tliat of die Muslims. Arabs visited India 
long before the days of MuJiammad, and tliere is evidence of small 
Muslim communities in many of tlie coastal towns of the Peninsula 
from die &th centuiy onwards. The Miippila (Moplali) community 
of Malabar is undoubtedly descended from settlers and converts of 
long before the days of Muslim Invasion of India. Tliere is* Itowevcr* 
nuclear evidence of any influ^ice of Isl^ on Hinduism until after the 
Muslim conquest. 
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Thus India, Ujough always loyal to her indigenous cults, gave a 
welcome to those of the West. If we except the uncertain traditjon 
of St /rhomas' inartyTdom there is no good evidence of the persecu¬ 
tion of any of these non-Indian sects. Their members quietly pursued 
their own cults, small but sigiiihcant elements in the religious life of 
the coastal cities, while the great body of Hindus were scajcety aware 
of the alien faiths, and in no way antagonistic to them. This capacity 
for toleration contributed to the characteristic resiliency of Hinduism, 
and helped to assure its survival. 
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THE ARTS: ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, 
PAINTING, MUSIC AND THE DANCE 

THE SPIKIT OF ^^•OIAK ART 

NeabJjT all the artistic remains of ancient India are of a religious 
nature, or were at least made for religious purposes. Secular art 
certainly existed, for literature shows that kings dwelt in sumptuous 
palaces, decorated with lovely wall-paintings and sculpture, tliough all 
these liavc vanished. Much has been said and written about Indiaji 
art since, some forty years ago, European taste began to doubt die 
established canons of the i9th century and looked to Asia Africa 
for fresh aesthetic experience. S’hkc then most authonties on the 
subject, Indian and Europeatl alike, have stressed the religious and 
mystical aspect of Indian art. While admitting the realism an<l 
eartiiiness of the earliest sculpture, most critics liave read die truths 
of Vedanta or Ruddhism into the artistic remains of our period', 
and have interpreted tiiem as expressions of deep religious ex¬ 
perience, sermons in stone on the oneness of all things in die 

Universal Spirit.* ^ 

One student at least disagrees with this liitci^retation. There 
arc indeed a few remains which seern imbued with an intensity of 
religious feeling rare in tlifi art of the world, but it is the full and active 
life of die times which is chiefly reficctcd in the art of andent India, 
at first directly, as at Bliarhut, liaiichl and Amaravatl, then ivjth a 
gende idealism, as at Ajanta, and finally in the niullitude of figures, 
divine and human, carved on die many temples of the Middle Ages. 
!n all diesc phases dicrc is a hamr vami and an intense vitality which 
remind us ratlier of this world than the next, and suggest to us the 
w'arm busde of the Indian city and the turbulent pullulation of tlie 
Indian forest. 

Gothic ardiitecturc and sculpture are vertical. Spire and arch 
point upward, and as the style develops the spire becomes taller 
and the arch more pointed. The Christs, saints and angels of the 
Middle Ages in Europe are often disproportionately tall, and their 
tallness is accentuated by long garments reaching to the ankles, 
'fheir poses arc generally restful, and they rarely smile. Medieval 
European art was truly religious i its conventions seem to have been 
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deliberately designed to lead the worshipper s thoughLs away from the 
world of flesh to the things of the spirit. Mtit h of it was the work of 
pious nioiikSj or of men with deep religious vocations, 

Tlie tetidency of Indian art is diametrically opposite to tltat of 
medieval Europe. The temple towers* though tall* are solidly based 
on earth. The ideal type is not abnormally talh but rather short and 
stocky. Gods and demigods alike are young and handsome: their 
bodies are rounded and well-^iouriahcd, often by European standards 
rather effeminate. Occasionally they are depicted as grim or wrathr 
ful, but generally they smile* and sorrow is rarely portrayed. With 
the exception of the type of die dancing Siva the sacred icon is always 
firmly grounded^ either seated or with both feet flat on the ground. 
We need hardly mention that all Indian temple sculpture^ Hindu* 
Buddhist and Jama alike, made full use of the female fo ma^-as a 
decorative motif, always scantily dressed* and nearly always in aocord- 
ance witlTlndian standards of beauty. 

Ascetidsm and self-denial in various forms are praised in much 
Indian religious literature, but tlie ascetics who appear in sculpture are 
usually fed and cheerful. As an eKample w e may cite the colossal 
rock-cut medie’VTil image of the Jaiiia saint Gommateiv'ara (pL LIX) 
at Sravana Belgoja in Mysore. He stands bolt upright in the posnife 
of meditation known as kajQtsarga^ witJi feet firm on the earth* and 
amis held doivn wards but not to yelling the body* and he smiles 
faintly. Tlic artist must have tried to express the soul almost set 
free from the tramniels of matter, and about to leave for its final 
resting place of everlasting bliss at the top of the universe. AAliat- 
ever die intentions of the artist* how'ever* Gommate^vara is still an 
ord'marv young man of hia time, full of calm vitality. The saint is 
said to have stood for so long in meditation that creepers twined round 
his motionless legs* and these are shown in the sculpture: but* though 
intended to portray his sanctity* they do but emphasize diat he is a 
creature of the eartii whom tlie earth pulls back. 

Ancient India's religious art differs strikingly from her retigiouj 
literature. Tlie latter is the work of men witli vocations* brih- 
maiiis* monks and ascetics. The former came chiefly from the hands 
of secular craftsmen, who* though they worked according to priesdy 
mstructions and increasingly rigid icoiiographical rules* loved tite 
w orld they knew with an intensity which is usually to be seen behind 
the religious forms in wJiich they expressed themselves. In our 
opinion the usual inspiration of Indian art is not so much a ceaseless 
quest for t}ie Absolute as a delight in the world as the artist found it, 
a sensual vitality, and a feeling of growtli and movement as regular 
and organic as the growth of living things upon earth. 
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THE eaultest architecture 

Of the visual art^ of ancient and medieval India much architecture 
and sculpture and a little painting have survived. As most of the 
existing sculpture was intended to be ancillarj- to akhitecture we deal 
with the latter first. 

The utilitarian brick buildings of the Harappa Culture, strong and 
competent though they were, had apparently little aesthetic merit, and 
will not be mention^ here. With the exception of die walls of 
llajagrha (p. 19S), which also Iiave no artistic value, we have no 
significant ardiitectural remains betw'oen tlie Harappa period and 
that of the Mauryas* Tliis was due to the fact that few if any build¬ 
ings were made of stone during this time, 

Megasthenes mentions tliat the palace of Candragupta Maurya, 
though very large and luxurious, w'as built of carved and gilded wo^, 
and the earliest stone buildings to have survived were evidently 
modelled on wooden orlginais. We must not assume. From the 
complete lack of material remains, that Indian building in the 
Mauiy^an period, or even before, was niean or primitive. The 
Maurj^aii monolithic columns prove that the craftsmen of those days 
had a thorough mastery of working in stone, and if the great cities 
of Mauryan times were built of wood w e must attribute this cliiefly 
to the comparative scarceness of stone m the Gangetic Plain and 
the abundance of timber where it is now scarce. Tltere is no 
evidence of a cultural advarKe in the Middle Ages, when building in 
stone became common, but rather of a decline, The^^ado piiuil of 
s tone as a building mediuirt was flu& partly to foreign contacts^ but 

also to the gradual disappearance of timber forests from the more 

populous and civilized regions of India. 

Tlie wonderful Mauryan columns with their finely carved capitids 
fall rather under the head of sculpture than of architecture, for most of 
those which survive liad no architectural purpose. Fragments of 
similar columns, found at Pami, supported the roof of a palace, which 
has been reasonably identified as that of Aioka. The remains of the 
Patna pillared hall are so fragmentary that the plan of the building 
cannot be accurately reconstructed, but it was evidently a large one. 
At this time, how^ever, stone buildings must still have been very rare. 
All the Mauryan pillars and other producLs of Mauryan stonemasons 
come from the same quarry, at Chunar, not far from Banaras, and all 
bear the stamp of tlie same school. Tliey are the work of craftsmen 
who had learnt much from Persia, and perhaps a little from Greece, 
but had given their output distinctive Indian characteristics. Their 
workshops were probably maintained by the Mauryan kings, and 
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vanished with ihc dynaJt^^ Working in stone had then to make a 
new beginnuig in Indian 


THE STUl'A 

The stQpa began as an earthen burial mound, which was revered 
bv the local population, and we have seen that die cult of stupas w^as 
taken up by Buddhism^ and tJiat A^ka raised stupas in the Buddha's 
honour all over India (p. Only one stupa, in Nepal, survives 

in the form in which die great emperor left it. but excavations of exist¬ 
ing stilpas have shown the character of the earlier ones. They were 
large hemispherical domes, containing a central chamber^ in which 
the relics of the Buddha w'ere placed in a small casket, often beauti¬ 
fully carv'cd in crystal. ITie core of the stupa w-as of unburnt brick, 
and the outer face of burnt brick, covered with a thick layer of plaster. 
Tlie stupa w^as crowned by an umbrella of wood or stone, and was 
surrounded fay a wooden fence enclosing a path for the ceremonial 
clockwise cirrumambulation (priiJiih^ifui)^ which was-tlie chief form 
nf paid to the relics witliin it.* 

In the period between the Maury as and the Guptas much wealtli 
and energy were spent on Buddhist archi lecture, and the older stOpas 
were greatly enlarged and beaiitifitfd. Of these three are specially 
noteworthy—those at Bharhut in Madhya Bharat, SanchT in the old 
Bhopal state, and Amara vatl in the low'er ^ ^tna Valie v* The Bharliu t 
stupa, perhaps in its present form datingTrom thejmddlr nf the Snd— 
oeiitiii:y-*?c., is important chiefly for its sculpture, and the sttipa itself 
has now' vanished. T hat at SiJic h!. on the other hand^ is one .o f the 
i^^ost ^stytkmg arrhiterriirni remaiTijcnf ancient India f dU X16). 

In the a nd century sc. the old Sanclil st U o a wa3 enlarged to twice ^ 
its original size, becoming a hemisphere of a b o i tL fret md ia nieier i. 

It was tlien faced with well-out masonry laid in regular courses, and, 
besides the lower patli on ground level, an upper terraced path some 
IS feet from the ground was added. The old wooden railings w'ere 
replaced by stone ones B feet high, tenoned and mortised in imitation 
of carpentryp Finally, tow'ards the end of tile ist century a.c ^, 
frtyf giprious gatewajfjj (fffrjpd) were added at the four cardinar” 
points. LessQiLalijpas and mnnjtstii:: buildings surrounded the ^eat 
stupa (hg- x^nrjF 

Tlie S^chl gateways (pi. XXVlI) are perhaps more noteworthy 

• li till b«ri ftugge^tni that the stQpSh likr ih* liter HiikIli 
a mkroCD^iti of the universe. Thtare are Mewpocamian precedcoa for ^ ■?“ 

the passion for oounk: sjTiiboLLsiti^ evkient In Irwb from Vcdic timeih tertamty 1™ to m 
mdJdn^ of the ot T^ast tn rtspcct of the tenipl^^ * Hut, though fnany autbonties 

would diHgree with we do not believe that ooiniic pbyed any gmt part 

in the thought of the ancient Indian ardulect- 
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for ibeir carved Dniamentadon than their arcliitcciiire. Each con¬ 
sists of two square colunms^ above which are three airv^ed architraves 
supported bj ajiimab or dwarfs, the whole reaching som e 54 feet 
ab ove graund-level_ T!)e construction of these gatewaysp froni the 
technical point of view^ is ptimitivep and it has been suggested that 
their design is based on tlie log or bamboo portcullis of the ancient 
Indian Ullage.^ The finish, on the other hand^ is remarkably good, 
and the cartings arc among the most fresh and vigorous products of 
the Indian sculptor (pi. XXVIII), 

In respect of si^e few Indian stOpas greatly cJtceedcd that of 
SancJsl, but in Ceylon die atOpa reached tremendous proportions. 
Tlip i^hhaJ^gjri at Anuradhapura^ the capital of the early 



Fig, xviii.—Stupas and Monasteries at SlnchTh (Reprodujced from Percy 
Brown's " Indian Andiitecture (Buddhist and Hindupublished by D. 
Tarapore’v'ala Sons & Co* Ltd-i Bombay) 


kings of Ceylon, wa-s Sg7; fRnt in diximetp r^ and larger than somiLilL 
the p^Tamids of F-gjqn. It readied its present size, after a succession 
of enlargements in die S ad centiirv a.d. 

In India stupa architecture became more and The 

Stup^ of Am3r.^yifT (fig nfiic), xMAi \f^ fnrm jyas c ompletctl 
c. aOQ A-D.^ was largf^r tha n that of Saj|ehTj^ and its tv\iJL.promeriades 
were adorned with ca r\-ed pan^ s (some of which can he seen in tlic 
Bri rish Xfus euni) teUlng the story^ of die li fe of the Buddh a. Mean- 
while in Northern India ^tDpas grew taller in pro portlan to thei r 
basf A Tliey were often set on squar e platforhis, which in Burma and 
Indonesia were developed into ste pped pyra mids^ the largest of which 
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is the ffiKwrii iniis stum of E^i pbodu r-r in lava, built hi the Cjctitury 
A.t). Pjfinades became higher, and developed towards the spiring 


forms of die present-day temples uf Burma and Siam, 

or later Indian stiipias tile two most famous are tliose of ^ artlnt l t^ 
ar u-l tJJttnnd-t Thc tall stQpa of Samatli (pi, Xlld), near Banaras, 
the scene of die Buddha's first aermon, of which now little more 
titan tlie inner core remains, was once a most imposing structure 
► of beautifully patterned brickwork witit a higli cylindrical upper 

dome rising from a lower hemispherical one, and large images of the 
Buddlia set in gable ends at the cardinal points. In its final form 
it dares from the Gupta period■, Tlie stBfia at N-alanla_(pl- XIli), 

enlarged, in its presctit ruined state gives the 



Fig. six. — ^Tlic Stupa of Aniarivatl. ( Heproduced rrom Percy Brovm's 
*' Indian Adiitcctuiie (Buddhist and Hindu)’', publlthed by D. B. Tarapor- 
evala Soiu & Co. Ltd., Bombay) 


impression of a hr ii-k pyTpmii;l with steps leading up to its terraces. 
It was originally a talLsiupa raised on aJiiglu-basivwith a smaller 
stupa at ea ch come r, but the monument underwent so many 
alterations in Gupta_and Pala times tiiat it is now difficult for the 
untrained bye to recognize its original Jopn at any one stage of its 
development. 

Around tlie gttsiLjsiu^is. were lesser anwi, often containing the 
ashes of mogita-famous for their piety. and learning, and a whole 
complex of buildings—monasteries, slirini^-rnoms, preatJ ung hall s 
and re^tbouaes.for pilgrims (fig, xviii). At the greater BuddKUt 
site? such as Nalanda the groups of monastic buildings were often 
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surrouiKled by fortress-like walls. In their present partial dilapidation 
these heavy domes sometimes seem a little forbidding. Originally the 
lime washed or plastered stupa shone brilliantly white in the tropical 
sunlight^ its pinnacle, now generally broken* rising like a golden spear 
from the ceremonial stone umbrella on top of the dome. Tlien it 
must have given a different impression. ITie great Ruv anvill! Dagiba 
at Anuradhapura in Ceylon, which in recent years has been restored 
and is once more used in Buddhist worship* rising white in the 
distance out of the plain, shows the stClpa at Its best, as a worthy 
emblem of a great religion* 

CAVE TEMPLES 

Of the centuries before the Gupta period the chief architectural 
remains* other than sttipas and their surrounding gatew^ays and 
ratlings^ are artificial caves, excavated for religious purposes. Early 
specimens show' a slavish imitation of carpentiy w'bich proves con¬ 
clusively that the art of building in ^tone was $till in its infancy. 
Thus two of tlie caves of Barabar Hill, near Gaya^ dedicated by Aioka 
to Ajlvika monks p arc in the form of a plain rectangular outer hall, 
at one end of which is an inner chamber with a curved wall and over¬ 
hanging eaves. Tlie caves wereevidently substituted for a standard izc?d 
religious meeting place consisting of a round thatclied hut standing 
in a courtyard* and their designer could not transcend the pattern to 
wliich he had been used. Similar dependence on wooden models is 
evident in many odier features of design until the Gupta pericxl^ 

Tile caves of the Barabar and Xagiirjunl Hills are quite unadorned, 
with the exception of one at NagarjunT, near Baribarp w^hich has a 
comparatively simple carved entrance, added durmg or soon after 
the Maury an period. Tlie Jnne t walls of aft tlup- ^ves arc &nebL- 
pojisiicd* doubt by worknien of the sebSMd vvhich w^ responsible 
for the polish of i;'f>liimng 

LateShiij^e trmplj^s and monasteries are to be found in many parts 
of Indiap but it was in the Western Decxatip under the S^tav^iana 
Empire and its successors, that the largest and most famous artificial 
caves were excavated. Tl\e oldest Decjcaii cave* at Bhaja, near 
Poona, consists of a deep apsidal halh cut in solid rock* with a row of 
plain octagonal pillars near the walls, which support curved ribs 
carved to represent tiie barrel vaulting of a wooden buildiitg. At the 
further end of the hall is a small stup, also cut from solid rock, af^d 
the outride of the cave has a facade, carved like a gable* witit smaller 

omamenial gables on either side. Besi dejhj a ^v|prh waj^a- 

meeting h all for mopks and la y wnr^hipp qpi, is a second cave 
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consisting of a broad cutting into the rock* leading to fi ve celb, whkb 
were die dwellhigs of the tirtonks. 

From these beginnings the rav^ feinplc s developed in si^e and 
splendour* iTic finest smgif. €Xampk is the gr ^ hall at 

KadETpl- Xin)p probably made about the beginning of the Chns- 
Tliis is cut l it feet dee p into the rock* and is of the 
same general pattern as that at aJid many other cav^es of the 



Brown's " Indian 

ArciiiK^are (Buddhist and Hi'i^uVv ty D, B. Tirapore^U Sons 

fit Co, Ltd.^Boratoy) 


Fig. X*. _Early Capitals. jHcproduct^^ from (*007 


West ern Ij eccaii. but much developed in size ^jfi^donr- Tlie 
columns are no lonj'er plain and austere, but^'by a process which can 
be traced through earlier stages, iliey have become heavy and onwte. 
Each is set on a square stepped plinth, and rises from A bulbous 
base, which is cart'ed to represent a large pot with bwe and ntn; 
thk Is^ another survival of wooden oonstructioiip for the octagonal 
wocxlen pillars of earlier days 4 vcre bedded in large earthenware pot$ 
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to protect tltcm frorH ants and other msects, Eadi pillar carries ^ 
coit^phcated group of horses and cleplianU with riders to support 
tlic roof, which is carvT'd in iniiution of the timber rafters of Irarrcl 
vaulting. Tlic caity a or simne at llic end of the lialJ is much enlarged 
in comparlsoii with tliose of otlier caves. 

The simple fa^des of tlie earlier caves were developed into elabo¬ 
rately carved verandas, usually with a large window, the full sia:e of 
the gablMtid^ which let light Into the JiaJl (pL XlVd)* Tite 
Kuril cave has three fine entrances, atid a frieze of relief sculpture 
on the lower leveb* with small canned gable-ends above. 

With the caitya halls the associated rock-cut monasteries or 
sangharamas also developed in size and splendour. As a cave mon¬ 
astery^ became too small for its inhabitants a new cave w as cut nearby 
and $0 the comple.ic of caves grew over the centuries. The most 
famous of tliese cave groups is that of Aja{U^ in the iior th-wegt - 
coiTier jjilHyd£i:ai|d. Here no less than tv vcnty-seven caves, some S 

going too feet deep into the rock^ v^ere cxc^ated in tlu^ horses!toe 
c tirv-e of a hills ide, not ftr from the great trade route leading from 
the North tome Deccan (pi. XIV). TJie earliest cave.s date from 
the 2D d-century _BLC-, w^liilc otliers are as late as the 7rh iTatuty 
Tlie splendid sculpture and lov^cly paintings with which they 
are adonied make them one of the most glorious monuments of 
India's past (p. 577f)* 

Perhaps even more impressive are the laier cave templt!^ of Ellor^ 
ne ar Aurangabad^ , some thiHy ibiIct frfim ^jintii Here are no less 
tlian tliiTlyrTf.tuir c^ves, constructed from the 5th to the fith rmturips 
a.d., most of them Hindu but some_PMddhifft J.iinn Tlie 

crowTiing achiev ement of EUora is tlte grejx l\ji1iTsiir-"thti 
excavated on the Lust ructions of Oie Ril^tnilcuta emperor Krsna t 
(c. A.D. T56-T73), With this tlie concept of die cave temple 
w^as ti-anscended, for the king was not satisfied with a mere fiollow^ 
in the rock. The entire rock face was cut away and a splendid 
temple car\’ed like a statue from the hillside, coniplete m\i\ shrine- 
room^ hall, gateway, votive pillars, lesser shrines and cloisters, the 
whole adorned with divine Sguirs and scenes large mid small of a 
grace and strength rarely seen again in Indian art (pi. XV). The 
ground pUrtof Kailasanatha is of about tile same size as the Parthenon, 
and it is half as higli again. The labour ncc^sary to construct it, 
however, was less than diat which would be required to build a 
comparable temple of masonry, for transport created no problem, 
and the process of construction^ beginning at tlie top of the did' 
and w^orking down to the base, avoided tlie need of soiflblding. 
But no considerations of this kind can disparage the glory of 
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Kait^anatha, " the moat stupcndoua single work of an CKccnted in 

India**/ rj t 

KailSsanatha ts not the earliest ternplc hewn nrom solid r*K. 
Others arc to be found at Maitiallaparani, on the sea-coast some thirty 
miles south of MaJraSj where seventeen temples, none very large ^ 
sijc, were caned from outcropping hillocks of granite under the 
patronage of 7th century Pallava king.<t. The most famous of these, 
the "Seven Pagodas", still show the influence of wood consirucpotj, 
and are of a distinctive style, possibly looking back to Dravidtan 


prototypes. r t-i i 

The latest cave-temples of importance are tJiose of EiepHanta, a 

beautiful UtUe island off Bombay, lliese, in the same style as those 
of Ellora, arc famous for tlicir sculpture, especially for the great 
Trimarti figure of Siva (p. 578). After these no important caves 
were excavated. Ind iana had long known the art of building in stone. 
The Kailasanatha Temple, cars'cd in exact imitation of masonry, 
showed the dissatisfaction with tlie older cave form. The great 
period of med temple building had begun. 


TEMPLES 

*1116 earliest free-s tandin g religious building of which traces remain 
is a small rojundiiail. probably originally containing a Buddhist stupa, 
at Rnipt neaiLjalpur; this dates from the flrd century B.C., ^d was 
made of brick and wood; little but the foundations now exist, and 
the form had no future. 

The next landmark in temple architecture is the teniple generally 
known, from the modem name of the site, as that of Jandial, exca^tw 
from one of the mounds which cohered the city ofTak^sila. This, 
one of the important buildings of the Greek city, contained a 
inner sanctuary, a meeting hall and a courtyard, its outw ^ 
inner entrances were each flanked by two large pillars of orthodox 
Ionian pattern. The Jandi3l temple was probably Zoroastnan, and 
had no direct successors, but the influence of estem architecture 
15 clearly to be seen in Kashmir, where colunms of Hellenic type were 
Ufled throughout the medieval period, in conjunefton with distinctive 
pyramidal roofs and arches surmounted by pointed gables, which 
give the Kashmir style an almost Gotlitc appearance. Most famous 
of Kashmir’s early temples is the Temple of the Sim at Martatid, 
dating from tlie 8th ceiiiury. There are ncj^ hia i a s o f fre e-ftt a nmi lB 
HSnitn f pm pies erected before the Gupta jperiod. though by this time 
they must long have been built iiLwnotl, clay_aod_hrick. From-the 
Gupta period, however, several examplej^siirvive, chiefly in w^tem 
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India, all showing the same general pattern. Pillars were usually 
ornate, with hca^-y bell-shaped capitals surmoynted by animal modfs, 
and die entmnces were often carved with mythologies scenes and 
figures. AU the Gupta temples were small* and most had flat roofs. 
Their masonry was held togedier without mortar, and w^as far larger 
and thicker than was necessary for the comparatively stiiall buildings. 
Evidently their builders had not yet fully mastered their teclinique* 
and were still thinking in tertns of the eave. The finest Gupta 
temple, that of Deogarh near Jhinst* probably of the 6th century, 
marks a great advance. Here iron dowels were used to hold the 
masonry togeilier* and a small [ower rose above the sanctum. Tlie 
portal \'eranda was continued al) routKl the building, making a 
covered walk. 

The standard type of die Hindu temple, which lias pen^isted from 
the 6th century to the present day* was not fundamentally difTerent 
from that of ilic ancient Greeks. The heart of tlie temple was a 
small dark slirine-rtwm {garbh^ha)^ containing tlie chief icon. 
This opened on a hall for worshippers {vm^dapa), originally a 
separate building, but usually jomed to the shrine-room by a vestibule 
{iititarJlii), Tlie hall was approached by a porch (^ardhmnandapa). 
ITie shrine-room was generally surmounted by a tow’er* while lesser 
towers rose from oilier parts of the building. The whole was set in 
a rectangular courtyard, w hich migln contain lesser shrineSn and w as 
often placed on a raised platform. 

The medieval period in India w'as* like the Middle Ages in 
Europe, an age of faith. With better techniques of stone construc¬ 
tion new' temples sprang up ever)^vhcre to replace earlier w^ooden 
buildings, and kings and chiefs vied with one another in their 
foundationp Strict canons of design in botli architecture and sculp¬ 
ture were laid dow-n in tciKtbooks some of which 

suri'ive.^ The teclmique of arcin lecture was not far advanced^ 
despite die great achievements of the jietiod* Though arches occur 
in the cave temples and in Kashmir, die art cf making a true arch, 
dome or vault, seems to have been ignored, although corbelling— 
the building up of an arch or dome by overlapping courses of brick 
or masonry—was widely practised, and priiluc^ work of great 
beauty. Mortar was knowTi. but rarely used, for the style of arch- 
less and domelcss architecture employed made it virtually un- 
neccssaiy. 

The temple was ornately decorated, often even to tlie dark shrine- 
rooms liglited only by flickering oti-laiiips. Despite this omateness 
the apprenticeship of liis tradition in rock architecture gave the 
aichicect a strong sense of mass. Heavy cornices, strong pillars, 
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wide in proportion to their height* and die broad base of the fikhara, 
or tower, give to Indian temple architecture a feeling of strength 
and solidity, only in part counteracted by the delicately omate 
friezes, and the many figures in high or low relief which often fill 
the whole surface of the temple walh 

Considering the siie of the land, [ndian temple architecture is re¬ 
markably uniform* but authorities distinguish two chief styles and 
numerous schools. The Northern or Indo-Aryan style prefers a 
tow^er with rounded top and curvilinear outline, while the tower of 
the Soudiem or Dravidian style is usually in die shape of a rectangular 
truncated pyramid. The stages of stylistic development are clearer 
in the South than in the North, where many ancient temples w'ere 
destroyed by the Muslim invaders^ We therefore consider the styles 
of the Peninsula first. 

Temple building gained much from the patronage of the Pallav-a 
and Calukya kings in the eth-Sth centuries. Important early temples 
of the former dynasty are to be found at Mamallapuram, already 
referred to {p/B55)\ and KancI* while the Calukyas left temple 
reniaitis at their capital BadiiiiJs, and the nearby site of Aihole, both in 
Hyderab^. Both styles show die gradual emandpation of the archi¬ 
tect from the tedmiques of carpentry and cave architecture. The 
apogee of the Pailava style was reached in the Shore Temple at 
Mamallapuram iJpL XVI 4 ) and the Kailasanatha Temple of Kaficlp 
built early in the Sth century^; Tlie latter a pyramidal tower 
formed of two courses of small barrel vaults, sunnounted by a solid 
cupola suggesting a Buddhist stQpa, 

The style of the Pallavas was developed further under the Cola dyn¬ 
asty (lOtb-lfith centuries), the finest products of which are the great 
temple of Siva at Tanjore, buUt by Rajarija the Great (5*65-1014), 
and the temple built by his successor, Rajendra I, at his new capital of 
Gafigaikondacolapuram, near Kumbakonam^ The former w^as prob¬ 
ably the largest temple built in India up to that time; the compara¬ 
tively modest tow^er of the Pal lav a style w as replaced by a great 
pjTumid* rising from a tall upright base and crowned with a domed 
finial, the whole being nearly fiOO feel highp This set the style of 
the Dravidian Sikhara, which has continued with some variation dowTi 
to the present day. Both these temples contain elaborate pillared 
halls and beaudful decoration^ 

In tlte next phase of Oravidian architecture the emphasis shifted 
from the tow^er above the chief shrine to the entrance gateway of tile 
surrounding wall, lliough there are a few records of the desecration 
of temples by hostile sectarians or invaders, it is difficult to find a prac^ 
tical reason for the growing custom of surrounding South Indian 
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temples witli strong and liigli walls, unless this w as done In imitation 
of the palaces of kings, with which the temples liad much in common. 
From the J2th century onwards tt became usual to fortify the temple, 
often witli three square concentric walls, with gates on the four sides. 
Tlie gates were surmounted by watcli^towcra or gatehouses, and 
these developed into soaring towers (gopuram), generally much 
taller than the modest iikhara over the central ahiine. The entrance 
tower was usuaUy in the form of an oblong pyramid, with its broadest 
side parallel to the wall (pi. XIX^i}. 'Hie new style is often 
called Pantlyan, from the name of the dynasty wliich supplanted the 
colas in the Tamil country, and the kings of which were responsible 
for building walb and gateway towers round many existing shrines. 
The style introduced more elaborate ornamentation, and the use of 
animal forms in pib-sters and columns, indudlng tive rampant horses 
and leogryphs which give a distinctive cliaracter to late Dravtdian 
architecture. 

The culmination of the Parjdyan style lies in the mighty temple 
complexes of Madurai, Srlrafigam, and elsewhere, which are strictly 
outside our period, belonging in their present form to the 17th 
century'. The great temple of Madurai is Ae most famous and beauti¬ 
ful of these (pi XlXi), but the largest is the Vai^avite temple of 
Srlrahgam (fig. xv, p. 201)» which is contained in an outer wall 
measuring S,47fi by 2,880 feet, and has six inner walls, all witli 
gopurams, surrounding a shrine of comparatively modest proportions 
These later towers were covered with sculptured figures, 

While these developments were taking place in the Tamil country, 
other styles developed in the Deccan, under tlie Calukyas, Ra$tni- 
kuias and Hoysalas. The earliest Caluhyan temples closely resemble 
the Guptan in style. By the Sdi centuiy they Itad developed indi¬ 
vidual features, including the wide overhanging eaves which became 
rtiarac[eristic of the medieval temples of the Central Deccan. The 
later Calukyas and Hoysajas ( 1 1th-14th centuries) developed a more 
elaborate style. Their temples were no longer built on a rectangular 
plan, but were polygonal or stellate, raised on a tall solid platform 
of the same shape as the building. Tliese temples give a strong 
feeling of flatness, for platforms and w'alb alike are covered with 
rather narrow carv'ed friezes of elephant.s, horsemen, geese, monsters 
(y'jJ/i), and scenes of mytliology and legend (pi XVII), TJie 
grotesque mash (AirliinidAd) * became very common as a decorative 

> TIk ifriinmlha it round in oUiifr Scnitli Indian sdioola u a decantive motir. especially 
tn the jnaLtrd-Sn'esa, n gacoviay with a Urge KTrtimuMu nusJc ibovo the lintel conneoiod 
by roUate dqigna to two tiulVTat or aOaHDonstien at the base of the doorposts. Tbeie 
motifs ^wre exported to South'East Asia and became rcguliir rnturea gf UKkuKsiaa and 
Cimbodiaa aRniteoiurc. 
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feature, and t\)rned columns, often ornately carved, were widely osed. 
'Ilie largest atid most famous temples of this style, at KalebTd 
(DCrasamudra, the Ho 3 'sala capital) and Bel Or, liaveno towers, and it 
is diought that they were not completed. Some smaller temples of 
the same period liave towers, notably the charming temple of Som- 
nathpur (pi. XVIi), which has three low dome-like ^ikliaras, their 
breadth emphasized by parallel mouldings. Its profusion of pillars, 
and its abhorrence not only of blank spaces but even of plane su rfaces 
and straight lines, tend to give this style an impression of wedding- 
cake prettiness, despite the solid proportions of its masonry and the 
brilliance of its sculptured decoration. 

The school which flourished under the Vlja^'anagara empire, and 
reached its apogee in die 16th century, .shows botli Pa^yan and 
Moysa^a features. The florid cat^’ing of die Iloysolas was devel¬ 
oped with even greater exuberance, and new elements appeared in 
the temple complex. As well as die main shrine every important 
temple in South India was provided with a slirine for die arttman, the 
god's chief wife, which was often nearly a-i Urge as the main shrine 
itself, and a niaiTiage4iall {JtatySmmandapam), wherein the icons of 
god and goddess w ere ceremonially united on festival days. Anotlier 
feature of the Vljayanagara style is the profusion of strong yet 
delicate carving w'hich ndoms the pillared halls, die many columns of 
which are so deoorate«l that tiiey become sculptures in their own riglit. 
Prancing horses, vigorous and energetic, leap from the stone 
(pi, XVIlk), with kogryplis and otlier fantastic monsters. For 
brilliancy of decorative imagination the Vijayanagara style of archi¬ 
tecture was never surpassed in Hindu India, Its finest production is 
undoubtedly die Vitthala Temple at Ilampl, the old Vijayanagara. 

In the chief cities of Northern India almost all traces of the archi¬ 
tecture of the Hindu period have vanished. Even in holy Banaras 
all the great and famous temples are comparatively recent. One 
itnporUnt exception, however, is the Buddhist temple at Gayi 
(ph XXd) die main tower of whidt is probably as early as the 
6rii tentuiy'. Tliis is a large pyratnid of brickw'ork, set on a high 
plintli; it is adorned widi parallel courses of "caitya window” pattern 
and is surmounted by a lofty pinnacle which was ortgbtally a small 
stupa. Similar tow'ers existed in other Buddhist inouastic establish¬ 
ments, but have long since vanished. The Gaya loiiver suggests 
rather the Soutliem than the Nordiem style of ^ikham, but other 
temples of tile period either have no towers or Jiave small cunliinear 
ones whicli are evidently die prototypes of the later Northern iikhara. 

Medieval North Indian architecture is best illustrated by tiiree 
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j^choots—those of Orissa, Bimdelkhand, imd Gujarat and South 
Hijastliaii. There were other local developments, as well as the 
distmctlve stj'le of Kashmir which we have already noted, but these 
three are certaJnly the most important, and their products are the 
best preser\'cd. 

The Orissan school flourished from the lOth to the 13 th centuries, 
and Its chief iiionuraents lie in and around the towns of Bhubanesar 
and PurT- The finest Orissan temple is the Lihgaraja at Bhubanesar 
{pi. XXt, fig. xxi), wliich show's the North Indian iikhara in its final 
form—a tower which begins to cur^’e inwards at about one third of 
its height, with rounded top crowned by a flat stone disc {SmaMa) 



Fig. xxi.—IJflgarlja Teinptc, HbubauM^r. OHssl. (Reproduced from 
Perty Brown's "Indian Achitecture (Buddliist and Hindu)", published 
by D. B. Taraporiev^ SotiH le Co, Boniba-y) 


and a finial {jU/d/ii). Tlie upward movement of thi^ graceful 
curving tower Is emphasised by deep vertical inlets, but Its solidity 
and firm basis on earth are very evident. The Lmgaraja, like most 
Orissan temples ^ h built as a series of four balls—a hall of ofTeruigs, 
a dancing hall, an assembly hall and a saitctuary.* Tlie sanctuary 
is crowned by the great tower* but the other three elements of the 
temple^ leading one by one to the shrine^ are also roofed with charac¬ 
teristic tow ers of smaller siie* catrying the eye to the mam fihliara. 
lire whole temple enclosure of the Lingaraja is filled with smaller 
shrines, built on the pattern of the great one. 

* Oft«n referred to by the modem vcfniUniliir nitsics, bheg Ja^- 
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Piirk'atT or fma. tlit! Wifi; of Siva, (Part of the i*aiiit‘ KalT, the Sicmcr lV>riii of ITirvatT, Umiixe. Cola, 
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The Orissan architects were la\ish with their exterior decoration, 
and their sculptors produced works of ^at merit, but the interiors 
of their temples are unadorned. In die larger temples the corbelled 
roofs of the halls res led on four Urge pilasters, but pillars w ere no t 
generally tised^ and roofs were often partly supported by iron girders, 
a striking technical innovation.^ 

Among the most important Orissan temples are the Temple of 
Vi^nu-Jagannitha at Purl^ still one of the most famous shrines of 
[ndia» and tlie Black Pagoda'* of Koni^ak^ built In the ISth century^ 
The latter, a temple of Suiya, die sun-godt was formerly one of the 
largest and most splendid teinples of India, much larger than those 



Fig. XXii.^ — ^TempIc of die Sun, Konlrak, Orissi. { Reproduced from Percy 
Brown's ** Indian ArcJiilccturc (Buddhist and HinduV',published by D. a. 
Taraporevala Sons & Co. Ltd.^ Ek^nibay] 


of Bhubanesar {fig. xxii). Tlic tower, over i20o feet high, has long 
since fallen, hut tlic great assembly-hall remains. Unlike the other 
templet of this region tliat of Konarak had the two smaller outer 
halls completely separate from the main structure, and assembly-hall 
and tower were built on an imposing platfomip round w^hich were 
carved twelve decorated wheelSj 10 feet in diameter (pi. XXla). 
The entrance is reached by a broad flight of steps, flanked on eUher 
side by praiKing horses, the whole representing die cliariot in wliich 
the sun-god rides across the heavens. The court of the temple was 
decorated witli large free-standing sculptures of great strength and 
beauty {pis. LVII-III). The exceptionally frank eroticism of many 
a5 
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of die Kon^rak sculptures has given tlw "Black Pagoda" a rather 
mfamouA reputation. Maithuna figures, of couples dosety einbraring 
or actually in coitus are common enoiigli as decorative features of many 
Indian temples, but tliose of Konarak are ejcceptionaily vivid. Many 
suggestioiLs have been made as to the true signtficancc of these 
figures; it has been suggested that they merely ser^'ed the mundane 
purpose of advertising the charms of the devadasTs, or temple prosti¬ 
tutes J or that they were intended to represent the world of the flesh, 
in contrast to tlic bare and austere interior, which symbolized the 
things of the spirit; probably they w'cre connected, in the minds of 
their designers, w'itli the -sexual mysticism which played so great a 
part in medieval Indian religious thought.^ No doubt the temple of 
Konarak was a centre of a flourishing tajitriccult.* 

L'nder tlie Candella kings of Bimdelkhand a great .school of archn 
tecture flourished in tlie lOth and 11th centuries, the chief w'ork of 
which is a beautiful group of temples at Khajuraho, about lOO miles 
south-east of JhamsT, Tllese temples are built on a rather dillerent 
plan from tliose of Orissa, and arc not very large, tlie finest, a ^ivite 
temple known as Kandririya-Mafiadeo, was built about a.d. lOOO, and 
is not more than too feet high. The standard type of Khajuraho 
temple contains a shrine-room or sanctuary, an assembly-hall, and 
an entrance portico. ^Iiereas in tlie Orissan temple these elements 
were conceived rather as .separate entities joined together by vesti¬ 
bules, the Khajuralxj architects treated them as a whole, and though 
each part has its own roof they are not structurally separate. Tlie 
Khaiuraho iikhara, like tliose of most Kortliem temples, is curvilinear 
(pi. XXc), but differs from tlie type of OrissS. It is curved for its 
whole length, and its upward tlirust is accentuated by miniature 
iikiiaras emerging from the ceniraJ tower. Tile crowning discs of 
these projections break the upward movement, and remind the ob- 
sener that the divine is to be found on earth as well as in heaven. 
Tlie effect of the whole, despite its symmetty, is one of organic and 
natural growtij. The tower, and indeed the wlmle temple, seems 
intimately at one with the earth, suggesting an enormous ant-hill, or 
a high peak surrounded by lesser mountains. ITiough expressed 
in tlie most barw|ue of styles, the Kandartya-Mahadeo is a striking 
instance of a feature common in much Indian art, a feeling of unity 
with nature. 

'Hie lialls and porticoes of the Kliajuraho temples are also crowned 
with smaller towers, which rise progressively to lead the cy'c up 
to the main tower, and tlius intensify tlie impression of a mountain 
range, WJiile the Orissan roof is pyramidal in pattern, the Kha- 
jur^io builders employed corbelling to produce the effect of a ffatttsh 
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dome. The mass of the buildings is broken bj pillared window 
openings, which relieve live monotony of tlie ornately car\'cd stone. 
A further distincth'e feature of the style wag the Introduction of small 
transepts to the assembly hall, giving the whole a ground-plan not 
unlike that of a Gothic catliedral. 

Like all other schools of arrlittecture, that of Khajurabo made much 
use of carving. Here, in contrast to Orissa, the temples were 
adorned with sculpture botii outside and in, and the halls have 
beautifully canned domical ceilings. Tile style of Khajuraho sculp¬ 
ture lacks the solidity and vigour of the best of Orissa, but the w'onder- 
ful friezes of statuaiy contain figures of a graceful vitality, warmer and 
more immediately attractive than those of the Orissan temples 
(pb, XLVI-Vltl). 

In Rajasthan and GujarSt are many medieval temples, some of 
much architectural merit. Here we ran only mention the greatest of 
these Western sdiot^ls, that which rose under the patronage of the 
Caulukya or SolSiVki kings of Gujarat, and flourished from the 11 th 
to the ISth centuries. This kingdom was wealthy from the sea¬ 
borne trade with the Arabs and Persians, and much of tlie treasure of 
kings, ministers and merchants alike was expended on beautiful 
Jain a and Hindu temples. 

The most famous buildings of this school are the lovely Jain a 
.shrines of Mount Abu, the style of which is not very different 
fundamentally fi-om that of Khajuraho. The temples were built on 
high platforms and usually consisted of a shrine and hall only, with¬ 
out an entrance ptulico, Tlie iikhant over die shrine, like those of 
Khajuraho, was adorned t%'ith a large number of miniature towers, 
and the ceilingis were in the form of corbelled domes. Perhaps 
through the influence of Muslim architectural styles, these ceilings 
were carved so as to give the impression of a true dome, the steps of 
the corbelling being skilfully concealed by the sculptor, and the flat 
crossbeams, supported on pillars, often being adorned with large 
brackets meeting at the centre, which gave an arcb-like eflect, 
though the true arcli was never employed. The most outstanding 
feature of tliis style was its minute am! lovely decorativeness (pis. 
XXIc, XXII), The shrines of Mount AbQ, made of cool white 
marble, are covered with the most delicate and ornate carving, 
especially in the interiors: it is, however, ratlter flaccid and re¬ 
petitive, In comparison with Bhubanesar, KonSrak and Khajuraho 
the rich decoration of Mount AbQ has a flavour of cold lifelessness. 

Remains of pre-Mustim secular buildings are few. In tlie Middle 
Ages kings and chiefs certainly built stone palaces, but of these only 
the base of the Vijayaiiagara throne-room, and some remains in 
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Ceylon, have survived. Several cities of Rajasthan and Gujarat have 
finely carv'ed gateways from the medieval period (pi. XXl^}. But, 
though secular architecture was no doubt highly developed, it is clear 
Uiat Judia*5 architects and masons devoted their greatest energies to 
temple building. Working according to strict traditions, but show¬ 
ing much ingenuity and originality within the main standardized 
patteni, they erected monuments of fantastic beauty with tlie simplest 
teclinical equipment. Many patient hands reared the iihharas 
above die plain, and capped them with great slabs of stone, raised on 
enormous ramps of earth, like die higher courses of the p^'ramids of 
Egypt. Wiether or not the architecLs and craftsmen were conscious 
of the symbolism, die temple was looked on by some as a microcosm 
of the tvorld, as the open air sacrifice liad been in earlier days. In 
sculpture, and often in painting also, all the gods were depicted on its 
walls, every aspect of divine and human existence symbolized. Like 
Hindu civilization itself, the temple w-as at once voluptuous and 
austere, rooted in earth, but aspiring to heaven. 

SCULPTUH E 

In architecture there is no real trace of relationship between the 
brick houses of Harappa and the stone temples of Hindu India, and the 
art of building in stone seems to liave been leamt slowly from the 
time of Maury as onwards, '^le earliest sculpture of historical times, 
on the other hand, shows a generic likeness to diat of Harappa, 
which we have already described (p, sofj. From the end of tlie 
Indus dries to die ri.se of the Maury as over a millennium elapsed, 
with no surviving work of art to fill it. Somewhere in North India 
the art of sculpture, no doubt in perisliable materials, was certainly 
kept alive. The patronage of the Mauryan emperors, die influx of 
western influence, and growing niaterial prosperity, led to its revival, 
and to the making of stone figures and reliefs Vi*hieli have survi\'ed 
to this day. 

The capitals of Aioka's cplumns, some of whldi were perhaps made 
before lus rei^i, are die earliest important sculptures after those of 
the Indus cities. Ttiey are not characteristic of Indian sculpture, 
though tliey contain many native features. The famous lions of die 
Sumadi column and the less famous but more beautiful bull of the 
column of BampQn'a (pj. XXlIItf) are the work of realistic .sculptors, 
owing something to Iranian and Hellenist tradition. Yet, if w'e did 
not know that the possibili^ of Western influence existed, wc might 
suggest that the animal sculptures of the columns were those of a 
school directly descended from the engravera of the Indus seals. 
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which also show a realtstic treatment very unusual for so early a 
civilization. The abaci of the capitals perhaps show native influence 
more clearly than the crowning figures* and bear animals In lively 
posturesf wheels^ representing both the Buddha and tlie Maurjan 
World-cmpcror, and floral and foliate designs in which typical 
Indian motifs appear side by side with some borrowed from the West. 
Other than the pillars there are feiiv remains of the Maury an school, 
with its high polish and fine finish^ One beautiful figure, the 
'"DTdirganj Yaks!" (pi. XXVIu), bears the distinctive brilliant 
polish of tlie schooU but the treatment of the figure suggest that it 
is post-Maurj^an. The yak?I bears a cmiri^ or ceremonial yaks 
tail fiy-whisk with which kings and gods were fanned; thi^ shows 
that tJie figure was made as tlte attendant on another figure or a 
jiacred object, which lias now vanished. 

A number of figures of yaksas* somewhat larger timi life-siS'e^ are 
the only other Important free sculptures of die centuries immediately 
before Christ. ITiey are strong, bull-necked and heavy* and* ^ough 
not teduucally perfect* have an eienitentaj solidity rarely found in later 
sculpture. The treatment of the ample abdomens of these figures 
has been compared with tliat of the abdomen of ilie Harappa torso 
and gives further evidence of die survival of tradition over the long 
intervening period. 

The most important sculptural remains of the post-Maury an 
period are the carvings on the raiis and gateways of the great 
Buddhist sites at Bharhut, Gaya and ^nchT. There is no absolute 
certainty about die dating of these remains* but the sculpture of 
Bharhut is m a less highly developed style than Uiat of Gaya and 
SanchT* and is probably the earliest, wjiile the gateways of Sanchl* 
carv'ed with great soreness and skill* are probably die latest of die 
three. The series BharhuNCaya^Sanchi is to some extent confirmed 
bv epigraphic evidence, and we may date Bharhut i^O bx, and 
Sandil about the end of the 1st century flX*p wit^Gaya soniewhm 
between die two. Tlie criteria are not* how^ever, abso lutely cer tain* 
for it is possible tliat the badtivard and advanced schools were 
approximately contemporary. 

At Bliirliut (pis. XXni-V) the uprlgliU?o5ts qLtho stfipa railings 
are carved with yahs^^s and yaks ^ beautifully finished and ve^' 
decO tatiy e> like all the best Indian sculpture, but arduuc and ura^rtain 
in treatment. Their flatness suggeststhat the artiste wfiretrained in 
the woiddng of Lijxr>% and were labQrkiu.^y learning to translate ^cir 
skill into ^ difFerent jnetlium. The m^allioiis of die crosspieces 
(pi. XXIllc-e')* mostly depicting scenes from Jataka stories* have a 
similar arcliaic flavour. 
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The Gaya railing, enclosing not a stupa but tJie sacred patli where 
the Buddha walked in meditatjari after he had obtained erilighienment* 
shows an advance on BharJiut, Hie figures are deeper, more vital, 
and more rounded, and tiie sculptors Jiad by this time evidently 
gained greater mastery of tlieir technique. Figures are no longer 
always carved flat on the stone, but begin to appear in three-quarter 
po^s. Notable at Gaya are the medallions containing human heads, 
which have such realism that they may well be portraits. 

Tile crowning achievenient of early North Indian sculpture is 
uirfoubtedly SanchL Here a smaller stupa (Stupa IIJ is adorned 
With cani'ifigs of very archaic character, according to some autliorhies 
older than those of BhPrlmt, TIic railings of die main stDpa are 
quite unadorned, but, in sharp contrast, the great gateways are 
carved with a multitude of figures and reliefs. From top to bottom 
atid on dl sides the massive square uprights and triple architi dles are 
alive with the life of die times, YakjT^ smile as they lean in easy 
g^cful poses,* or serve as brackets to the ardiitraves (pl.XXVHA), 
which are supported by massive elephants or dieerfully grinning 
dwarfs. The flat surfaces of die upr igh ts and architraves are covered 
with panjls depicting scejies from the life of the Suddha pr from 
Jatak^ls^s (pi. XXVIII). Cities are besieg ed, riders on elephants 
and iiorses pass in procession, men and women worship sacted 
shrinks elephants rt^m the jungle: lions(jieacocks, yaksis, na^gas 
unythical animals and ornate floral designs Jill ,the whole. Some of 
the motifs are evidently of Mesopotamian or CersTaii rnaniration, 
but die wliole is typically Indian in its complexity of pattern, tu 
cheerful bfcisy realisjn, and its exub^rajicc. 

Tlie carvings of die Saiidu gateways were not carried out accord ing 
to any preconceived scheme. Tlie sculptors were not commissioned 
by the nionastery, but by private patrons, who wished to gain merit 
by teautifying die stupa, and they carved wliat their patrons told them 
m the way diey diought best. Superficially die result was lacking in 
formal unity, but was ciidow'ed wiLti a unity transcending rule and 
pattern, die unity of a prosperous culture, pious in devotion to its 
shrines, and delighting in tiie world it lived in and kticw. The 
visitor, standing on die hill ofSanchl on a sunny winter day, when ♦1 ^' ^ 
wild peactKks walk among the roina and the great plain shimmers in 
tw hazy distance, gets die overriding impression that this is die work 
of a happy people at one witJi itself 
Technically the can-ings are of high exceUence. The sculptors 

(Uncing WTd dnotuika HiUi one b«iTtand the boclvslljchtlv 
at the i favounte wiih the milptor from t£ ewiieu timH ^ Jt^cot? 

^ tt aharply ivjih the lu^lic poses oT mosl tnoept art otltcr tJiui that of tht Gn^l^ 
mi gives an impiessKHi o/ Jife and vJ&liQr. m* oi me ur»u. 
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have now fully mastered their material. Their treatracnt, while not, 
of course, realistic in the nincteenth-ecntury sense, has transcended 
the rather still* formalism of Bhariiut, and is free and alive, Ttie 
sculpture of Sanclu everj'wherc git'es a sense of certainty; the artists 
knew wliat they had to depict, and clearly saw in their mind’s eye 
how to do so. 

At Rharhiit. rayfi wH in/tBwi in all the 6uddIiisLsculp=. 

tujre oLthis^tedod, tlie Buddha himself is ne>'e r shown, but symbolized 
by such embletns as a wheel, an e mpty thron e, a nair of footprin ts 
or a nlnal tree (pL XXVIII). Tlie obv'ious reason for this icono- 
gra^ical pecuharity is that he wss so v enerated that it seemed sacri¬ 
legious to po rtray Iiin i. but we have no literary or otlier.evidenceJ:© 
confi rm th is. 'The aversion to depicting the Buddha may have been 
due to the fact tliat, since he had passed quite out of tlie universe, it 
was thought misleading to show him in hum an for m. In^y case the 
familiar Buddha image of later times is not to he found at these three 
early Byiddhist sites. 'Fhe schoob of Ganditara (the lower Kabul 
Valley and the upper Indus, around Peshawar) and MathurS, both 
of w hich flourished under the Ku-japa kings, vie for the honour of 
having produced the first images of the Buddha. Most Indian 
authorities now' believe that the Buddha image originated at Mathura; 
most earlier Europeans supported Gandhara, but some recent experts 
are less certain . 

Tlie school of Mathura probably began at the end of the 1st century 
B.C., though some authorities would date It later. Working for 
centuries in tlie w hitp-spottcfL red sandstone of the locality, it pro¬ 
du ced wor ks which were catried far and wid e, and had much inUuence 
on la ter sculptu re. Some of the school's inspiration was Jain a, and 
at an eirly'period the Mathura craftsmen were making yfijkfi plajmes 
depicting the crojj^^j;^^ nak ed figure of a Tirdiailkara in medita¬ 
tion, whi(^ may have inspired the Buddhists to depict, thek-owti 
teat^iicr. Perhaps the most striking remains of the Mathura school 
are ifTe yaksja front thjLrairmgs of a stup?, which was probably-Jaina. 
[pi, XXIXj), These richly jewelled ladkf, their.figures exagger- 
atedly broad oHiip and slender of wa ist, stand in pert a ttitudes remini- 
scenl^f the Indu? dancing-girl (pi. Vlllfi), and their gay and 
frank senspality in a context of piety and renunciation gives another 
example of the remark^Ie antinomy of the ancientJodian outlook 
on life, wHich found nothing incongruous in such a juxtapositiotr 

Rather outside the main range of Mathurl art arc the Kusana 
royal statues, most of which were found at the nearby village of 
Mat, where the kings no doubt had a winter residence, with a chapel in 
w'hidi the memory of former monarchs was revered. Ttie figures have 
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nearly all been broken by siKx^eeding nJerSp and that of the great 
Kant ska, the most striking of the statues, unfortunately lacks its 
head (pL XXX<i). Wearing the dress of Central Asia^ a long 
coat and quilted boots, and gra-^ping in one hand a sword and in the 
other its sheath^ the king stands witJt legs apart, in an attitude of 
authority; This statue may be critid^sed technically a^ showing no 
sense of clepd^* being virtually in two dimensions. The sculptor was 
evidently w^orking on a theme to which he not used, but lie 
succeeded in produdng a work of much power, suggesting die hieratic 
royal statues of Egypt. 

.. The early Buddhas and Bodhisam'as of the Mathura school are 
happy fleshy figures with litde spirituality about them, but later tliev 
developed in grace and religious feeling (pi. XXXVU). Though 
the Mathura school owed much to earlier Indian tradition, it also 
bomow^ed from tlie North-West, and adopted more than one Greco- 
Roman motif. Til rough Mathura the style generally know'n as 
Gupta develo|>ed, and produced some of the greatest Indian religious 
sculpture. 

The schtxil of Gandhara was evidently influenced by the art of the 
Roman Empire, and some of its craftsmen may liave been Wcsiemers. 
TTiough often called Gneco-Buddhistp the Greek kingdoms of Ba 4 nria 
md N,-\V . India had long vani%'ihed when this school etuerged. It 
is not to the Greco-Bactrian heirs of Alexander, but to tlie trade ’fi'iih 
the W est, encouraged by the rising prosperity of Rome and the east¬ 
wards ms^b of her legions, that we must attribute this syricretistic 
school. Hie Greeks left only a few lovely silver articles, beautiful 
coins, arid one or two other objects, perhaps imported from the West, 
It was Kani^ka and his successors and dieir tvealtliy subjects vvho^gave 
to tlie school of Gandhara the encouragement and support through 
which it flourished. The new devotional Buddhism demanded iconic 
worship, and figures of the Buddha and Bodhisnttvas were producetl 
in numbers, as well as small votive plaques depicting scenes fcom 
the Buddha's life or Jataka stories (pi. XXXIII). 

The^Mathura sculptors drew Inspiration for their Buddha images 
rom the burly yak^a figures of the earlier centuries on the one hand 
^id from the meditating Jaina Tlrthankara on the other. The 
G^hara^ulptors bad other models in the gods of die Greco-Roman 
V V vr ^ inspiration seems almost wholly Western (pi. 

X A A i j p and jt IS hard not to believe that some of the Gandhiira jnasters 
were foreigners from Syria or Alexandria, llie school lias depreciated 
in recent years* \\Tien all art w as judged by classical norms it was 
t mg It to be the finest school of Indian art, whicli once and once 
only produced work of grace and realism. Noiv the sculpture of 
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G^tlhara is sometimes described as a mere imitation of an imitation^' 
the weak copy of a great art in decline. Neither judgement is fair. 
In an Indian contcKt the style of Gandhara lias a ratlier insipid flavour, 
but it is not without originality, llie Buddhas of Gandhara, though 
perhaps lacking in the splrltu^ity of those of the Gupta period, are 
gentle, graceful and compassionate, wlnle some of the plaques are 
vivid and energetic. The school contuiued after the great Kusanas, 
though with less prosperous times it produced few works in stone, 
hut many m plaster or stucco. Its influence w'as felt far beyond the 
bounds of Iridia, and can be traced even in China. 

Wliilc these schools w'fire developing in the North others appeared 
in the Peninsula. Here, in tlie Bhaja cave (p. 35s) and at Udaya' 
giri in Orissa, veiy' ancient sculpture is to be found, possibly no later 
than that orBharIlut, The great Buddhist cave temples of the Wes¬ 
tern E>eccan contain much sculpture of great merit, perhaps the finest 
of which are the numerous figures of donors, often carv'ed in high 
relief on the cave walU. Ttiese arc frequently in couples, their arms 
on one anotlier's shoulders, and seem to be idealized portraits of the 
w'ealthy patrons of the Buddhist caves (pi. XXXiV), Such couples 
are also to be found in early terracottas (pi. LXlIfr), and no doubt 
their originals believed that by placing their effigies in shrines tliey 
would obtain both material and spiritual benefits. It may be that 
these are the forerunners of the maUkuifsi couples of the medieval 
temples (p. but the spirit behind the early tiampati pairs seems 

very diflerent, for these figures have no overt sexual significance. TJie 
man usually looks not at his wife but outtvards into the hall, while the 
woman glances downwards, and, iiulte unlike the bold yaksTs of the 
North, holds her body diffidently, almost timidly, as if rather embar¬ 
rassed at being stared at in public. We believe that these figures 
represent tijc ideals of ancient Indian married life, and are no more 
esoteric than tlie family memorial brasses in many English churches. 

Tlie region between the lower valleys of the Kistna and Godavari 
became an important centre of Buddliism at least as early as the end 
century b,c,, and some verj* ancient sculpture in low relief, intended to 
adorn the side.s of stGpas, is to be found there. Tiiia already shows 
the dtaracteristic elutigatioii of the mature style of Anuravatl. In 
the late Satavahana period ($2nd-drd century a.u.) the great stupa 
of AniaravatT was adortted with limestone reliefs depicting scenes of 
the Buddha's life and surrounded with free-standing Buddha figures, 
Tlie relief medallions are certainly among the greatest works of 
Indian art (pi. XXXV). Beautifully balanced in composition to fit 
the circular i^rames, they convey an intense vitality , and sense of rapid 
mov ement, quite unexpected in the context of the grave and calm 
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religion ihey llkstrate. The dender^ long-legged figures are 
trayed in vigorous action^ cjften rising almost to frenavi as in die 
famous medallion showing a host of ecstahe demigods carrying the 
Buddlias begging-bowl to heaven, llie AiiianTvaiT .^ctiool Jiad great 
influem'e. Its producLs were carried to Ceylon and South-East Asia 
and had a marked effect on local styles, while its influence on later 
South Indian sculpture is also very evident. - 

Meanwhile in the North the Saka and Humana invaders had in part 
retreated and in part merged with the indigenous population, to make 
way for the great Gupta empire. From tiie point of view of art il^e 
Gupta Period is generally taken to include at least tlie centuries 

ajid the first half of the 7th. Ttie plastic remains of this age are com¬ 
paratively few, but enough survive to show die achievement of the 
time. If die schools of Bharhut^ Sinchi and Mathura are marked by 
a sensual earthiness^ and that of Amaravail by vital, excited move- 
men tp tile Guptan sculpture suggests serenity, security and certainty* 
It was at this time tliat India produced some of her most truly religi¬ 
ous art, especially in the lovely Buddhas of Samath, Most famous 
of these is the icon of the Buddha turning the Wheel of the Law"\ 
or preaching h\$ fij^t sermon (pL XXXVId), which^ more thanafiy 
otlier Indian sculpture, seems to convey the true message of Buddhism. 
Surrounded by a large and ornate halo, flanked by tw'o small demi¬ 
gods, tlie Master sits majestically, his body slender and rounded, 
plastically so simplified Uuit no trace of muscuiar contour can be 
seen, his delicate fingers formirig the dharm^&kni mudrJ^ which 
indicates ihat he is preaching* His face is, as u^uat, tl>at of a young 
ttian, with delicately modelled lips; liU lulf-closed eyes and slight 
smile tell more graphically and vividly than any of the rather diy 
Buddhist scriptures his fundamental message* and emphasize not its 
first pari, tliat the world h full of sorrow, death and decay, but tliat 
it is possible to transcend tlies^e evils, and reach a state where age and 
grief no longer affect the mmd, and w here earthly pleasure is tram?- 
muted into serene inner joy. 

Til is great inasterpiccep however, illustrates only one aspect of 
Gupta art. In tile region of Gwalior and JhntisT an excellent school 
of Hindu sculptors existed^ and the carvings of the temple of Deo- 
garh* depicting Hindu gods and mythological segnes, show^' the 
beginnings of the early me dieval siyte* The splendid figure of the 
surhgod Sprya from GwiTTor (ph XXXVlIa) illustrates anodier 
aspect of the outlook of the times. Broad and sturdy, cheerfully 
smiling, the gpd looks straight ahead at hi A worshippers, his right 
hand raised in blessings—the god of a goDci-natured, happy people. 
Ec[ually significant of the spirit of the Gupta Period, if less {wriect 
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in exmition, is the charm mg relief of a danrer, accampai^ifijdLbjc-girl- 
musiciaiis, fotirid iicac-GwiUor (pi. XXXVlIb)* Another 

famous GupUii sculpture is the ” Sanchl Torse^ ^', * the d elicatelyJbu t 
vigorously niodelled body of a its smooth contours 

emphasized by the inmutely car^^edl jewelled collar and belt and the 
scarf of antelope skin hanging over the left shoulder ( pL XXXVllI), 

Perliaps the most immediately impressive of ail Guptan sculpture 
is die Great Boor, carv'ed in relief at die entrance of a cave at Udaya- 
girl, near BhUsa (pi. XXXVile). The body of the god Vj^u, who 
became a mighty boar to rescue the earth from tlie cosmic ocean 
( p. 302), conveys the impression of a great primeval power working 
for good against the forces of chaos and destniction, and bears a 
message of hope, strength and assurance. The greatness of the 
god in comparisDn with his creation ts brought out by the tiny fetnale 
figure of the personified eartli, clinging to his tusk. The deep feeiing 
which inspired the can ing of diis figure makes it perhaps die only 
theriomorphic image in the world's art which conveys a truly religious 
message to modem mm. 

Sculptures of the medieva] pericxl arc so numerous that they cannot 
be discussed here in detaif By this dme iconographical canons were 
fixed. Every god had his special attributes^ w'hich were regularly 
portrayed in his image; the proportions of body\ limbs and features 
were laid dowTi^ and were adhered to with increasing rigidity: but 
the Indian sculptor succeeded in producing remarkable variety in his 
now almost hieratic art. 

Under the PaJa and Sena khigs of Bihar and Bengal {8ili-12th 
centuries) both Buddhists and Hindus made tine icons^ much of it in 
local black stone. The special characteristic of Pala art is its fine 
finish; its figures are much decorated and well polished^ and often 
seem rather made of metal than of stone (pL XLV). 

The sculpture of Orissa was greater th^ tJiat of the Palas. The 
carvings of the temples of Bhubanesar and Konirak (pLs. LIV-VIIl) 
show' a deep sensuous appreciation of the human form and an expres¬ 
siveness which gives them a characteristic beauty of their own, Tiie 
fitiest Orissan sculptures are those in die courtyard of the Temple of 
the Sun at Konarak, where the forceful horses (pL LVIII) and 
the mighty ekphimt crushing a malefactor in his trunk (pi. LVtl) 
show' a s trength of treatment and a feeling for animal form rare in the 
world's art, and remiiuscent of the animal sculpture atid ceramics of 
die T’ang dvTiasty of China, 

The Kliajuraho temples are covered witli figures of divinities and 
pairs of lovers of wonderful delicacy and grace (pb. XLVI—Vill and 

■* Siid ^ Kirtw m be m cJrecpticriml Pila prodyctij&a^^ 
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in many other parts of North IndU many works of beauty siin-ive^ 
aJdiatigh few can vie with t}iose of Orissa. 

In the Deccan individual schools of sculpture appeared. The 
temples of Ailiojc and Bad ami contain fine work of the 5 th centiirj^ 
onwards (ph XL), which siiow^s the influence of the Guptan style^ 
with a tendency to elongation perhaps inherited from AmaravatT, 
More iniportant are the sculptures of Maniallapuram, adorning 
the wonderful complex of rock-temples made by the Pailava kings 
of Kancj. Most strikuig of these sculptures is the great relief of the 
descent of the Ganges (pL XLl), covering a rock face over 80 
feet long and tieariy 30 feet high. A naturd cleft in the rock has 
been utilized to represent the Sacred River, who is watched on eitlier 
side by gtnls, demigods, ascetics and elephan ts, a si she descends from 
the head of Siva, and who has sSnuous snake-spirits {mgas) sn^vini- 
ming in her waters. The artists who desigiied tliis splendid relief 
had a sardonic sense of humour^ for among tlie worshipping ascetics 
they carved the crafty cat, who performed penance in order to lure the 
mice to their doom. Mamailapuram cx»iitains other fine relief 
sculpture, including an idealized portrait of the versatile king 
Mahendravikramavarman and his queens (pL XLIl), and a number 
of free-standing animal figures, which are remarkable for their 
simple strength. 

Hie influerKo of the Pallava school of sculpture was felt In Ceylon 
(pi. XLlllu), and also in tlie Western Dcccan. Here die Buddhist 
car\dngs of the Ajatita caves, though important, arc dwarfed in signifi¬ 
cance by the wonderful mural paintings^ The carvings of the later 
Ellora caves^ on tlie other hand, especially those of the Kailasanatha 
Temple (p. 351-), are among the finest sculptures of India. They are 
chiefly in the form of deep reliefs, giving the efiect of free-standing 
sculpture, and illustrate scenes of mythology (pi- XLIII5). The 
whole series of reliefs is characterized by balanced design, and a 
graceful energy akin to tliat of AmaravaiL Of the same school, but 
a century or two later, arc die cave sculptures of Elephanta. The 
rock temple of Siva contains a fine scries of deep reliefsj all of 
whicli are dw arfed in significance by the colossal 7ritn£irtt\ which is 
perliaps the best known of all Ancient Indian sculptures (pi. XLtllc). 
ITie three-lieaded bust of Siva, calm with the calmness of etemityi 
is so Impressive aitd so religiously Inspired that it needs litile com¬ 
ment. The serene god h perliaps the highest plastic expre^.sion of 
the Hindu concept of divinity. 

After hfaznallapuram, Ellora and Elepltanta much stone sculpture 
was produced in die Peninsula, but thougii often of great merit it 
lacked the depth and beautj^ of die work of die earlier schools. Tlve 
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splendid bronzes of the Colas and their successors are the most out¬ 
standing products of the Dravidiati artists of the later Middle Ages, 

TERRA COTTAS 

While the rich delighted in figures of stone* metal or ivory* 
poorer folk contented themselves with sniiill images and plaques of 
baked clay, co doubt oHginaliy paiiitod in bright colours. Nearly 
every arcliteological site in India» from Harappa onwards,^ has pro¬ 
duced many of these terracotta objects. Most are religious. Crude 
clay figures of goddesses—apparently early forms of Durga^ wor¬ 
shipped by the lower classes before her inclusion in the ortliodox 
pantheon—are common* and recall tlie similar but even cruder 
mother-goddess figurines of Harappa (fig. Si, p. 13). Other objects 
have little if any religious significance^ though they may have been 
charms or votive offerings; figures of mother and cliild, a type rare in 
sculpture* sugge.si o He rings made by childless women* while die 
numerous figures of a man and a woman (pL LXIli)* starKiing in 
modest poses reminiscent of die donors of die cave temple sculpture* 
may have been ctiarms for a happy marriage. WTiile many terra¬ 
cottas are crude* others are of fine workmanship and real beauty. 
Some faces are well characterized and divine heads are sometimes 
beautifully modelled (pi. LXllc-rf)- The terracotta plaques ofieo 
have much charm. 

Most of die terracottas so far found date from die Mauryan to die 
Gupta period* but the art of mcdelling in terracotta must have 
existed earlier* and certainly continued later, for the Buddhist sites 
of Bihar have yielded many medieval votive plaques of no great 
artistic interest. 

METAL aOULPTURE AND ERORAVINC 

Several works of art in metal* very Hellenistic in style, have been 
found in the Nortii-West, dating from the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era. Some of these are quite un-lndiaii* and may have been im¬ 
ported, or produced by foreign craftsmen, for Instance the lovely little 
golden and Jewelled reliquary casket from BTmaran (pL LXXXVIIff). 
Furdier afield* in Soviet Central Asia and Northern Afghanistan* 
have been found beautiful silver cups and other objects* ornamented 
with motifs usually Hellenistic in inspiration and technique, but show¬ 
ing clear evidence of Indian contacts (pis. LXXXV-Vl). Soviet 
archsologists believe that these are the products of the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria, and date from the Srd and 3nd centuries b.c. Tlius they are 
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in tio way connected with the Gandbiira sculpture of the early cen¬ 
turies of the Cl iris t ion era. WTwUy Indian Ln style, and dating from 
prc-Gupta times, is tlic copper vase from Kulu, on the borders of 
Kashmir, engraved with a gay procession (fig- xxiii). 

From tlie Gupta period a number of bronze and copper figures have 
survived, mostly Buddhist, '^be most impressive of these is the 
“Sultwganj Buddha” (pi. LXlil), some 7| feet high, now in 
Birmingliam Museum—a graceful figure, dressed in a diaphanous 
cloak. lake most of the work of tile period it conveys a feeling of 
aliveness, not by attention to realistic detail and proportion, but by 
the sense of movement in the slightly tilted body, the delicate fingers, 
lightly clasping tlie comers of the robe, and the face, impassively 




fie- XKiih—Copper Vase rrom KiilUp f. (century„ a.d. (By peitnis- 

sionp VirtoTiy and Albert Miiseuiii) 

symmetrical yel with ^ vitality Imparted by the delicate mouldUig of 
its features. 

Tlie use of bronze images in worship seems to have been specially 
prevalent among Buddhists. Tlie Suttiiiganj Buddha w^as found in 
Bihar^ one of tlie great centres of Buddhism, w'here one of the two 
great medieval schools of metal sculpture arosCp under the patronage 
of the Pala kings. Pala bronzes are so numerous tliat there is no 
doubt that they were mass-produced. Tliey were exported to South- 
East Asia, where tltey are still found, and to Nepa^id Tibet, where 
they provided prototypes for Indigenous schools, ^^ese images are 
characterized chiefly by delkacy of design and ornamental detail, and 
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de«p religious inspiration is usually lacking (pU LXlV). The 
earliest Nepal bronr.es, which go back to our period, are less ornate 
in design, but are gilded and set with scmi-precious stones, and 
give an impression of great brilliance and smoothness. 

Other parts of India also produced metal icons, but many of those 
wliich liavc siitT'ived have no great artistic value. Tile Tamils si ill 
prefer metal to stone for tlic images used in temple and domestic 
worship, and it w-as in South India, especially in tlie kingdom of the 
C5las, that tile greatest Indian works of art in metal were made, by 
a school of bronte-ca.sters which has not been excelled in the w’orld . 
South Indian bronzes vary in size, but many of the finest specimens 
are very large and heavy, their pedestals fitted with lugs for carrying 
in procession. The best specimens of South Indian metal work are 
of great grace and simplicity, for, tliougli die statues have much 
ornamentation, this, as in most of the best Indian sculpture, is re¬ 
lieved bv areas of bare smootli flesh. Physical features and the 
contours of face and limb arc simplified and idealized, the pro- 
portiotis arc rigidly fixed by canons laid down ui iconographical 
textbooks, and every attribute of the deity portrayed is deter- 
mined by convention. It is surprising that, boimd as tliey were 
by these rigid rules, the Tamil craftsmen stKX'ccded in producing 
works of such great beauty and often of considerable individuality. 
As well as images of the gods and goddc-sses tlie Tamil sdioot pro- 
diH'cd many figures representing the saints of devotional theism, and 
portrait figures of kings and queens, who, in theory, were themselves 
divine, and whose Images were often placed in temples among the 
lesser divinities surrouridhig the chief god. 

Of the latter class the finest figures are tlie life-size isUi century 
.Statues of King Krsna E>cva Raya and two of his chief queens (pi, 
LXXI}, which still .stand in a temple at Ttnimalai. The faces 
of the queens seem quite conventional, though very beautiful, but 
that of the great king himself is almost certainly intended to give 
.some idea of his actual appearance. Their hands pressed together in 
the gesture called unjati, to mark their liomagc and respect to the 
gods, their large eyes half clo.sed, these three dignified figures seem 
to represent all that was good and noble in the old Hindu ideals of 
kingship, and, looking at them, we can understand why the king made 
so deep an impressimi on tlie Portuguese envoys (p. its). 

The greatest and most triumpliant achievements of Tamil bronze 
casting are undoubtedly the danc'ing ^ivas, of which there are many 
examples dating from the 11th century onwards (pi. LXVI). It 
was as "IxiTid of the DamTc" [NatarSja, p. 308) that the Tamil 
masters specially delighted in portraying the god—a graceful young 
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man!, his four arms delicately posed, often with a flame in the open 
palm of one hand and a halo of flames encircling him^ one foot firm 
on the back of a demon, and the other raised in a posture well known 
in the Indian dance. Thus the god appears as the very essence of 
vital, ordered movement, eternal youth, and ethereal light. Tlits is 
not the Etiropean conception of the highest godhead, bur, once the 
religious background is understood, even the European can recognize 
in the finest specimens of the dancing Siva a true religioiis inspiration, 
a wholly successful effort at depicting in plastic terms divine truth, 
beauty and joy. 

An important scliool of bronze casting existed in Ceylon, and pro¬ 
duced works similar in style to those of Soudi India, The fkest 
metal product of Ceylon is undouhtedly the lovely life-size figure 
of a goddess, generally believed to be that of a Buddhin^t Tara, but 
perhaps Parv^atl, the wife of Siva (pi. LXV). This lo%'ely and 
delicate casting, now in the British Museum, can hold its owm widi 
the greatest products of the South Indian bronzesinithp 

Nearly all Indian bronzes were made by die *^ circ perdue '' process. 
Tlie figure was first designed in wax, which was covered with a 
coating of clay. The whole was then heated, so that the w-ax melted 
away, leaving a mould to be filled with molten metaln Larger 
standing figures, such as the Sultanganj Buddha, which w^eighs nearly 
a tdUp were often made m t^vo parts w hidi were then welded togctlier. 


P AINTJ NG 

Literarj^ references alone would prove that painting wa.^ a very 
highly developed art in ancient Indian Talaces and the homes of the 
rich were adorned with beautiful murals, and smaller paintings were 
made on prepared boards. Not only were there professional artists, 
but many men atid women of the educated classes could ably handle a 
brush. 

Tliough now^ all in very bad condition the sur\'iving reniauis of 
ancient Indian painting are sufficient to show its adiievementp Tliey 
consist almost entirely of murals in certain of the cave temples. No 
doubt most temples w ere painted in some way, and the statuary was 
brightly coloured, as it often is in Hindu temples today, and here and 
there more elaborate schemes of mural decoration were carried out p 
A few' caves in outlying places contain rough painted sketcJ>es of no 
special merit, often primitive in style, and l^lieved by many authori¬ 
ties to be prehistoric. Sonic of the artificial caves dedicated to 
religious purposes, however, give us samples of the w'ork of highly 
developed schools of painting, and few^ would dispute that the murals 
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of Ajantii arc among tUt greatest stin iving paiiitiiig$ of any anderit 
civilization. 

ITie cave paintings of Ajanti (pis. LXX11-IX) are often rcfenreti to 
as frescos, but this term is incorrect, for a fresco is painted while the 
plaster is still damp, and the murals of Ajanta were made after it had 
set. Tlic walls were first covered w ith a coating of clay or cow dung 
bcjiind together w^ith straw or hair, and then finislsed with white 
gypsum. Considering die climate the surface has stood well, hut in 
many places it has flaked away, and even since diey were first copied 
in die last century' the condition of the paintings has deteriorated. 
The pigments, on the other iiandj are still remarkably fresh; in 
their original state the paintings must have been of great brilliance, 
and their colours are even now clear and well contrasted. The artists 
worked in die dim caves by light reflected from outside by metal 
mirrors. 

The paintings in Cave X have been shown wltii fair certainty 
to date from before tlie begirming of the Christian era, while those of 
Caves [ and XVI are from periiaps as much ajs si?c centuries later. 
Tlve earlier paintings are more sharply outlined and die later show 
more careful modellitig, but there is no good evidence of a pro¬ 
gressively developing stylc^ as in contemporary sculpture^ and die 
differences may be accounted for by the personal styles of the crafts- 
nien who supenised the work in the respective caves. The murals 
chiefly depict scenes from the life of the Buddha and the Jatakas, 
No frame divides one scene from the next, but they blend one into 
tlie other, the minor figures and the pattern skilfully leading the eye 
to the central figures of each scetie. There is no perspective, but an 
illusion of depdi is given by placing die background figures somewhat 
above those in the foreground. The effect of diis convention h 
rather like drat of a photograph taken witli a telescopic camera* and 
makes the figures stand out from the flat w^all as though coming to 
meet the observ^er. 

Tliovtgli painted for religious purposes the murals of Ajanta bear 
rather a secular than a religious message. Here, even more vividly 
til an at S^dii, w'e see the w hole life of ancien t India in panorama. Here 
arc princes in dieir palaces, ladies in their liarems, coolies with loads 
slung over their shoulders, beggars, peasants and ascetics, together 
witli all the many beasts and birds and flowers of India, in fact die 
w'hole life of the times, pcrpeiuated on the dim walls of die caves 
by the loving hands of many craftsmen. Everytlung is gracefully 
and masterfully drawn and delicately modelled. 

Among the ni^jiy masterpieces of Ajanti we must mention the 
figure of a handsome young man, his body bent slighdy in the pose 
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called tribhanga^ tovcd by Indian sculptors and artists^ with a 
jewelled crown on his head, and a white lotus in his tight hand. His 
smooth features betray gende sutrow^ amJ his eyes look downwards 
compassioiiatelyp as if at somedimg far below hint (pis. LXXII—III)^ 
Around him are apsarases^ or heavenly danisels, ami divine minstrels, 
all much smaller dian the central figure, who is the Bodhisattva 
Avalokjte^vara Padmapani^ the Lord who Looks Dowti In Com¬ 
passion (p. ^27ff). Here, once more, a work of deep religious feeling 
appears among the cheerfully sensuous scenes of everyday life. The 
Bedhisattva, for all his jewels and his smooth youthfulncss, has shared 
the sorrows of the world; his gentle eyes have seen countless ages of 
pain, and liis delicately formed Ups liave spoken words of consolation 
to coundess sufferers. TJie artist of the Bodhisattva has conveyed 
hifl message—the universe is not indiffeneJU to tlie sorrows and striv¬ 
ings of its creatures. 

Religious feeling of a different type is found in the painting of 
llie glorified Buddha, begging bis daily bread froiii a woman and 
child believed to represent his wife Yaaodhara and his son Rahula. 
The lovely ptJrtrajal of the two minor figures is scarcely noticed 
against the majesty of the Master, whose calm features and ixibed 
body convey, like the Samlth Buddha, die serenity of self-trans¬ 
cendence (pi. LXXIV). 

A few odicr paintings are to be found elsewhere, lliose on the 
walls of the veranda of a cave at Bagfi, some hundred miles to the 
Nordi of Ajanta, depict a procession of elepliants, perhajts more 
impressive in composition than anything Ajant^ has to offer 
(pi, LXXX)» and a lovely scene of a dartcer and women musicians 
(frontispiece). Traces of paintings in the AJanta style are to be 
found in other Deccan caves, notably at Badirin and Ellora. Further 
south, in the Tamil country, a Jaina cave at a place called Sftanna- 
vasal has yielded a fine, though much decayed, inuraL 

Some of the best presened paintings of these scltoob are to be 
found in Ceylon. In die asntre of tile island a great rchck, Sigiriya, 
the "Uon Mountain'", ri^ sharply for GQQ feet above (he surround¬ 
ing plain. Here, at the end of the fith century, the parricide king 
Kaiyapa I built a palace and a fortress. Kiiyapa, evidently a megalo- 
tiianiac, was so convmced of liis own divinity that he tried to identify 
his rock-fortress with heaven, and had demigods and heavenly beings 
painted pji the bare w^alls of the rock, to show Ins subjects that he 
transcended them all. Nearly all these |iaintijigs liavc vanished lUider 
the hot sun and driving monsoon rain, but half way up the rock 
face* preserved by an overhanging ledge, are the figures of twenty- 
one apsarases immersed from their hips downwards in banks of 
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cloud. * These diamaing ladies, toying vnth flowers m languid 
poses (pi. LXXXni), arc so freslily preserNxd that one can hardly 
believe that they were painted 1,500 years ago. 

'file surviving traces of medieval Hindu painting, at Tanjore, 
Vijavanagara, Polonnaruva it) Ceylon, and elsewhere, indicate that 
there was some teclulical decline after the 8th century. Outlines 
beconte sharper, and the delicate modeUUig of the earlier period is 
larking, but the achievement is still considerable. Scarcely any- 
tiling survives from this period in good enough preservation to make 
a SAtisfactory reproduction, but what can still be seen shows that 
the tradition of mural painting continued down to the Muslim 
invasion. 

After tlie spread of Islamic influence the Indian painter turned his 
attention mainly to miniatures and book illustration, derivuig much 
inspiration from Persian models. Uteraiy evidence shows tliat 
miniature painting existed long before the coming of the Muslims, 
however, and a few examples have survived from the nth and 18 th 
century from Bihar, Bengal and Nepal (pL LXXXllu). These little 
pictures show great delicacy and skill, but tliey lack the comparative 
realism of Ajanta, and the figures are almost unmodelled. They are 
the products of a rortnalized Buddhism, the religious inspiration of 
wliidi was languishing, and which was largely detached from contact 
with everyday life. Unlike the Ajanta murals, they are probably the 
work of monim, and not of secular craftsmen. 

The dry sands of Central Asia i)ave preserved paintii^s which, 
though not strictly Indian, owe much to Indian inspiration. The 
earliest of tliese surround a colo.ssal rock-cut Buddha at BimiySn 
in .Afghanistan (pi. LXXXi) and are older than most of tl)e paintings 
at Ajanta, The many ttiural-s and paintings on boards found at 
sites in Chinese Turkistan and other parts of Central Asia are mostly 
somewhat later, and siiow greater deviation from Indian models, 
though their debt to India is quite evident. They date froni a 
peric^ when the trade route to Cluna was wide open, and give proof 
of the debt w'hich Chinese art, despite its veiy individual character, 
owes to India. 


MIKOH ARTS 

Tlie excavations at Taksa^ila and otlwr sites of the North-West 
have revealed fine jewellery (pi. LXXX116), with semiprecious 

* Until nxcntly thew flEurei tliiMight to be portniu oT KSiyapa'* qiKenS »pd 
cooculiines, And *ant of Hk face* seem io (now individual chancier. Same authaotiM 
iqighi itill iuppurt the alder theory, but the eauiext of the piiningi leavei Utti* douht 
that the abtn'e inicquetation is correct. 
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stones set in gold filigree, much in the manner of the Indian jewellery 
of the present day* The Bimaran Caskei {pi* LXXXVihi),, and a few 
other objects m gold and silver, are delicately worked, as are the 
crystal relic caskets found in Buddliist sites in maziy parts of India* 
Engraved intaglio gems from the North-Western sites are usually of 
no great artistic merit, and nearly all these small objects of arc show 
the influence of westeni models, while some may well have been 
imported. 

Though little survives, mmdi beautiful work was done in ivorj-. 
Guilds of ivory carvers are mentioned Ln inscriptions and their profes¬ 
sion was eiiddenlly a welUpaironized and honourable one* Of sur¬ 
viving ivory work the most interesting if not the most beautiful 
specimen is a small statuette of a goddess, found at Herculaneum 
(pL LXXXVIIA), no doubt impearted with spices and fine textiles via 
Egyp^- More beautiful are the ivory plaques, originally fastened to 
the lids and sides of boxes, found at tlie Kusana site of Begram, some 
fifty miles west of Kabul, lliough discovered in the region most open 
to Western inBueiice, the designs of these plaques are purely Tndian in 
inspiration, and tliey were either imported from India proper or made 
by craftsmen who had leantt their trade from Indian masters (pL 
LXXXVIIc). The figures are outlined with dccfhCut lineSp and, 
although ordy lightly modelled* give a wonderful impression of depth. 
Their delicacy and grace are unexcelled in any work of art of ancjetit 
India. Tlie art of Ivor}- caivdng has continued down to the present 
day botli in India and Ceylon (pL LXXXVIII)^ but it has never again 
produced works as lovely as these* 

Since they delighted in minute detail and gave great care to the 
finish of their productions it is surprising that the Indians did not 
develop their coinage artistically. Ancient Indian coins are generally 
crude and ugly* Only under the Gupta emperors did they approach 
the status of works of art, and even the C^upta gold coins are but works 
of art of the second order* They liave originality and charm, how'^ 
ever. TJiua Cajidra Gupta 1 lovingly gaijes at his chief queen ^ 
KumaradevT; Samudra Gupta* enthrtjnedj performs on the liarp; 
Candra Gupta 11 slays a rhinoceros: and Kumira Gupta I rides on a 
splendid elephant jjfig- xxi\y). *\fter this, however, the standard of 
coin production deteriorated rapidly, and medieval kings who patron¬ 
ized great artists and craftsmen were satisfied witli coins of the 
crudest type. 

Exceptional are the lovely large silver coins minted by the Creek 
kings of Bactrla, w'hich bear some of the finest numismatic portraits 
in the world (pi. LXXXtVa-c); but the inspiration of these coins 
is purely Hellenistic, and they were no doubt designed by Greek 
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crafumen. It js unlikely that they circulated widely in Irtdia^ where 
the Greek kings issued cnKler bilingual coins (pi LXXXIVrf)^ 
in a style followed by the later Sakas and Kujinas (pi LXXXlVr). 


Fig. xxiv.—Gupta Gold Coins, 

ij« Cojidnt Gupta I and his queen KinoInidevL 4. Samudra Gupta pUying 
the harp. f. Candm Gupta [] as lioti-slayer* Kuinira Gupta 1 slaying 
a rhinoceros, t. Kumira Gupta 1 riding an elephant. Com commem- 
orating Kumara Gupta Ts horse sacrifice. (By permission of Frof. A* S, 
Altekar and the Nmni&matk: Socie^ of India.) 
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MUSIC 


There is some evidejKe to show tliat the Ar^ ans knew the hepta- 
tonk scale ^ and the instructions for intoning the hymns of the Sam^ 
Frda show' that the style of liturgical singing in Vedic times was 
rather like that of medieval plain chajii, and has been presented fairly 
accurately by the brahmans down to the present day. Between this 
and the early centuries uf the Christian era w e liavc little know ledge 
of the progress of Indian n:msiC| but in the latter period an anonyttmus 
writer composed a textbook on drama, musiu and dancing, which, in 
accordance with the custom of tlic time, he attributed to the ancient 
sage Bbarata, and whicli has survived to this day. The Bh^rala 
Ndlyaiastra is our earliest Indian authority on these three arts, and 
shovvs that by this time India liad a fully developed system of music^ 
whldi differ^ little from that of present-day Indian "classical" 
music. Anyone who has heard a perfbnuance on the vTpa by a good 
South Indian musician has probably heard music nmch as it was played 
over a thousand years ago. For this reason, and because of die 
highly teclmical nature of tlte subject, we treat ancient Indian musk 
briefly. 

The bask scale is heptatoiilc, its seven notes * corresponding 
approximately to those of the European major scale. Tt^y may be 
elaborated with half-tones or quarter-tones [iruti). There are 
twenty-two quarter-tones in the octave, which occur in the following 
order: 

ma ^ dka nt sd 


Sa 


n 


From this diagram it will be seen that the notes jj, ma and fa 
(approximately the European do^fa and may have as many as 
three degrees of sharpness. ITie quart or-tones of Indian music are 
chieflv noticeable in ornamentation, when they are used with striking 
effect^ but they also occur to some extent in melody* so diat the un¬ 
tutored Westerner may well think that the singer or musician is out 
of tune. 

As well as the scale based on the note ^<i* coirespondiiig to the 
European major, other scales may be based on other notes of tlie 
seven, tlius resembling the mode5 of ecclesiastical music. 

Besides the gr^ma, wliich we have translated "scale", there are 
other bask ciassifications of Uine-types, dikf of which is the raga, A 
raga Is a series of five or more notes, upon wliidi a melody is bE.sed. 
Over thirty rigas are mentioned in die Bfiarafa Naiyaidstra., and the 

* Called mudhyarndt pa^^ma, and noiAradiyt 

iijbrevuted to jj, ma^pis^dhi and mi. 
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total has since grown considerably until now hundreds have been 
enumerated. According to orthodox theory there are six basic rSgas, 
the others being ragiaiSt personificil as the wives of the masculine 
ragas. The six original ragas are variously given, the oldest list, 
that of Bharata, being as follows: 

Bhahaviii C, D> E, F, G, A». B, C. 

Kauiika\ C. F, A^ B> C. 

Uindaki C. E, F*. A. B. C\ 

Dipaka: C. D>, E, F*, A, ll, C. 

.^'rirJga: C, E, F®, G, A^, B, C. 

Megha: C, D, F, G. A. C. 

The ragas arc classiticd according to the time of day or night for 
which they are most appropriate. Thus, of tlie examples above, 
Bhairava is suitable for performance at dawn, Meglwt in the morning, 
DTpaka and ^iraga in the afternoon, and Kaufika and Hindola at 
night. Bhairava is associated with awe and fear, Kau^ika with joy 
and laughter, Hindola, Dlpaha and Sriraga with love, and Mcgha 
with peace and calm, h is interesting diat the rags most closely 
corresponding to tire European major scale, PiiSamta, is associated 
with tire night and lox e in tlie Indian system. 

There is no harmony in Indian music, and the melody, which 
usually proceeds by conjunct intcn^als (i,e. adjacent notes on the 
keyboard), nes'cr suggests a harmonic basis, as do many European 
melodies. Tlie tune is sustained 1^' 3 drone note and by drumming. 
The subtle and complex cross rhythms of Indian music take the place 
of harmony and counterpoint in the ear of the trained listener. Like 
the ancient Greeks tiie Indians delighted and still delight in unusual 
times, such as | and 1. The t3la, or rhythmic figure is, after the 
raga, tlie most important clement of Indian music. Bharata recog¬ 
nises twenty-two tsias, and since tlien many more have been intro¬ 
duced. Talas range in complexity from simple I time (aditala'^ 
and 3 {rupaka, stressed as | ^ ^ j. ^ l) to such remarkable 

rhythms as jhampa, a rhythm stres.s«d: f ^ J' J" i j / J* I 
or H/J, which has fourteen notes to the bar, thus: 
i J' : ^ J ,1 f ^ J“ / J J J' I' Wlwn two or more 

of these complex rhythms, each ornament^ with grace notes and 
varied by syncopation, are sounded together, the result is a 
rhythmic texture nearly as difiirult for a European to disentangle 
as a four-part fugue would be to an Indian. 

Tile Indian musician was, and still is, an improviser. While a 
simple melody could be recorded in alphabetic notation India nc\-er 
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devised a true musical notation and tile music of her ancient masters 
has vanislied for ever. As at the present day, every performance was 
virtually a new composition. The musician would clioo.se his raga 
and tala and, often starting from a well-knfmTi melody, would 
elaborate his tlieme in the form of free variations, working up to a 
climax of complex and rapid oniamentation. 

Tile chief musical instrument was the usually loosely trajis- 
lated '*lute”. Tlie term was originally applied to the bow-harp, 
often with ten strings, of a type very’similar to the small harp used in 
ancient Egypt and tlie early dviliaations of the Middle East 
(pi. XXXYllA). By the end of the Gupta period tliis instrument had 
begun to go out of fashion, atid its place was largely taken by a lute 
with a pear-shaped body, played either with the fingers or with a 
plectrum. Tins in turn was superseded in the 8tb centurj' by 
tlie early form of the modem vTnil, with long finger-board and 
small round body, often made of a dried gourd. Bowed instnimencs 
may have been known, but seem to liave been little used in 
polite circles until the coming of the Muslims. Flutes and rced- 
instruments of various kinds were widely played, but instruments of 
the trumpet type were rarely used except as signals. Of these the 
most mentioned was the conch, the shell of a large mollusc, blown 
through its sawii-ofF piunt before battle, as an Invocation to a deity, 
and on important occasions generally; its sound was very auspicious. 
Percussion instruments were numerous and varied, The smaller 
drums, played in pairs with the fingers as at present, were looked 
on as almost essential for any music^ performance. Larger drums 
were used for state occasions, and there was a wide range of cymbals, 
gongs and bells. 

The evidence of Bharata shows tliat, as at the present day. the 
Indian of two thousand yeaim ago preferred the throaty, rather nasal 
tj^ie of singing, wlndi comes more naturally than that which Europe 
has learnt to appreciate. 'Fhe singing voice wa-s often treated as a 
musical instrument, the vocalist performing long impromptu variations 
on a simple melody, sung to a single phrase, often an invocation to a 
deity. 

In the late rnediev^ period music became largely the preserve of 
professionals, who, though mudi in demand by the well-to-do people 
who employed diem, were of low caste. Tills was not the case in 
India's greatest days, wdien a knowledge of music was looked on as 
an essential attribute of a gentleman. '‘The man who knows nothing 
of literature, music or art," runs an ancient Indian proverb, "is 
nothing but a beast without the beast's tall and horns". 
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THE DANCE 

Like music, Indian dancing has changed little with the centuries, 
and the best modern Indian daiKers, such as Uday Shankar wid Ham 
Gopal, still dance according to the rules of the maratu lsiatyaiaitra. 
Dancing {Brfya) was closely connected with acting (ndiya); m lact 
both arc forms of the same word, the latter being a Prakrittsm, and 
aspects of a single art, abhi'ftaya. the portrayal of the eight emotions 
fp. 417). The drama employed chiefly word and gesture, the 
dance chiefly music and gesture. As In most other civilizations there 
is little doubt that the Indian drama, which w'e consider in the follow¬ 
ing chapter, developed from ritual numing song and dance. 

Indian dancing is not merely a dung of legs and arms alorw, but 
of the whole body. Eveiy movetuent of the little finger or the eye¬ 
brow is significant, and must be fully controlled, 
gestures are classified in detail, even as early as tl» Bharala Najya- 
/Js/re, which mentions t hirteen poses of the h ead, ^irty-six o^die 
eves, nine of the neck, thirty-se™i_ofd3£-!l2S5*- tenjiostures of 
tfiTb^v.^^CnerTejets chsSiTvfriS^oTe poses and gestures, every 
oire-oTwliicb depicts a specific emotion or obj^t. With so many 
possible combinations the dancer can tell a whole story, easily com¬ 
prehensible to the observer who knows the convention. 

Tlie most strik'mg feature of the Indian dance is undoubte^y the 
hand-gesture ImiulrS), By a beautiful and complicat^ code, the 
hand alone is capable of portraying not only a wide range of 
emotions, but gods, animats, men, natural scenery, actions ^d so 
on. Some hundreds of mudras are classified in later textbooks, and 
they are used not only in the dance, but, as we have seen, in religious 

worship and iconography. . . 

This highly develop^ dance style demanded years of training, 
and was probably always chiefly performed by professiorols, tliougli 
there are references in literature to princes their ladies d^mg 
in their palaces. Ancient India was nch in folk-dances, which were 
performed at festivals. In later years only low caste people would 
think of dancing in public, but there seems to liave been no^ial taboo 
on the art in ancient times, except perhaps for practising brahmans. 
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h l.ANOUAGE 

Sanskrit 

It tong be^n universally accepted tliat Sanskrit is a remote cous^in 
of all the languages of Europe^ with the excepticm of Rnnish* Eston¬ 
ian, Hungarian^ Turkish and Casque* All tJie other European 
tongues look back to a conmion ancestor In a group of dialects spoken 
by tribesmen in the stcppelatids of South Hussia some 5^CXK) years 
BX. The relationship of Sanskrit to the languages of the West is 
indicated by several obvious resemblances, such ns pilr^ " fatJier ^p 
and fnair ^motherand many others which are less obvious. For 
instance the Sanskrit '"dog-^ Is cogitate witlv ilie Greek idSoav, 
tiie Latin tmiSf the German Hwtd^ and die Englishdie Ger¬ 
manic h representing an original k. The Sanskrit r^ulrji is relatc'd to 
the word witJi tlie same meaning in English, xthal, both of which 
originated from a word pronounced something like kwekulo^ which 
was also the ancestor of the Greek kukXoj and the Old English 
hwtogal^ from which our word "* wheer* is derived* Many hundreds 
of relationshipis of diia kind, at first not obvious, have been established 
with virtual certainty* 

Ttie reader with a slight knowledge of l*atin or Greek will immedi¬ 
ately recognise the relationship between their verbal systems and 
diat of Sanskrit. Thus the present tense of the Sanskrit verb as 
"'to be'*, is declined In singular and plural as follows: 

asmlt '*l am"'; ^ 177 ^, ^'w'e are'*; 

tfjj, *^tbou art"; jiAd, "you are": 

asti\ "be is'"; sanli, "*they are*\ 

Vedic Sanskrit is in many ways closer than any other Indo- 
European language to the parent tongue, and it was the discovery 
of Sanskrit which enabled ^pp, Rask, and oilier scholars of the first 
half of the last century to establish a clear relationship betw'cen the 
languages of tlie Indo-European group and to develop the science of 
opmparative pliilology. 

^The earliest surviving form of Sanskrit, that of the Rg Feda, 
bears about the same relation to the classical tongue as does 
Homeric to classical Greek, At all its stages Sanskrit is a language 
of many inflexions^ but the Vedas contain numerous forms ^hich 
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later went out of use* The verb h of a complexity rivalling the 
Greek, with a bewildering array of voices and nio^. later much 
simplified. The Vedic noun, as in liter Sanskrit, has eight cases, 
and both verb and noun have dual numbers. ] 

An iinportajvt feature of Vedic Sanskrit is the tome accent. t,vep' 
important word had an accented syllable, which was not necessarily 
str^sed, but on which the voice rose in pitch, as in classic^ Greek. 
The tonic accent of a Sanskrit word, is, with exceptions due to the 
special rules of the languages, the same as m the cogjiate Grtfck 

'^^^skrit, and most of the languages derived fr^ it, ^ diaracte^ 
ized bv the presence of aspirated consonants. Thus *, pronounced 
without appreciable emission of breath, is. to the Indian, 4U1IC a 
different sound from the aspirated kh. which is praiiounc^ with a 
strong breathing, rather like the first sound of thetnglish word 
come. To the average European, the difference is hardly noticeable, 
llie distinction goes back to tlic Indo-Europeans, and was made in 
classical Greek, though in Greek die aspirate letters 0 , 9 aM x l>“ 
lost their original pronunciation before the beginnmg of the Glinstian 
era. Another phonetic characteristic of Vedic Sanskrit, also surviving 
to modem times, is the series of " retroflex" or "cereW comon- 
anLs. t. th, ti, r/A, and n. These, to tlic Indian, arc quite diftcrent from 
the "dentals ", t, tfi, etc., ihougli die European finds tlicm haid to dis¬ 
tinguish without practice, llie retroflex sounds are not ^do-Euro- 
pean, and were borrowed very early from the indig^ous mhabitants 
of India, either proto-Australoid or Dravidian. A further feature of 
the phonetics of Sanskrit is the predominiuice of the vowels a and a. 
Vedic is a fine language, capable of vigorous and noble expression. 
On p. 509 wo quote two verses of the Vedic hymns m the original, 
which will give die reader some idea of the sound of die language. 

LAfter the composition of the Hg Veda Sanskrit develop^ consider¬ 
ably. In the early centuries of the 1st millennium a.c. old inflexion 
disappeared, and the grammar was somewhat simplified, though still 
riFiTiRuining vc-ry coniplcx^ New words* mostly borrowed roin non^ 
Aryan sources, were introduced, while old words were forgotten, or 
lost their original meanings, (n these circumstances doubts arose as 
to the true pronunciation and meaning of the older Vedic ^**^‘'* 
though U was generally diought that unless they were recited wit 1 
complete accuracy they would have no magical effectiveness, but 
bring ruki on tlie tefcitcr. Out of ncod to prcscA'c th^ punty 
of the Vedas India developed the sciences of phonetics and grammar. 
The oldest Indian linguistk text, Y^ka^'s Nimiiidf explaining o sc^ 
lete Vedic words, dates from the 5th centurj* B.c., and followed 
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much earlier work In the linguistic field, PS^ini’s great grammar, 
the ^ftaJAyayi ("Eight Cliapters") was probably composed to¬ 
wards the end of the 4th century a,c. With Pa^jini the language 
had virtually readied its classical form, and it * developed little 
thenceforward, except in its vocabulary. 

By this time the sounds of Sanskrit had been analysed with an 
accuracy never again reached in linguistic study until the i9th century. 
One of ancient India s greatest achievements is her remarkable alpha¬ 
bet, comnietKing with the vowels and followed by the consonant,'!, all 
classified very scientifically according to their mode of production, 
in sharp contrast to the haphazard and made<iuatc Homan alphabet, 
which h^ developed organically for throe niillennia. It was only 
on the discovery of Sanskrit by the West that a science of phonetics 
arose in Europe.*^ 

Tlie great grammar of Pi^ini, which eifectively stabilized the 
Sanskrit language, jiresupposes the work of many earlier gram¬ 
marians. These had succeeded in recognizing the root as the basic 
eleJTient of a word^ ajid liad classified $onie 5,000 inonosvUabic foots 
which, with die addition of prefixes, suffixes and infie'xious, w-ere 
thought tp provide all the words of the language^ Tlioiigh ilie 
early etymologist.^ were correct in principle, tliey made many errors 
^d false derivations, and started a precedent wliich produced interest¬ 
ing results in many branches of Indian thought (p, SS), 

Though its fame is much restricted by its specialized nature, tliere 
is no doubt that Pacini's grammar is one of tlie greatest intellectual 
achievements of atiy ancient civilization, and the niost detailed and 
Scientific grammar composed before the liitli century in any part of 
the w'orid. TJie W'ork consists of over 4,000 grammatical rules, 
couched in a sort of sliortliand, w'hich employs single letters or syl¬ 
lables for the names of tlie cases, moods, persotis, teii.ses, etc. in which 
Imgujstic plienomena are classified. The great terseness of Panini's 
system makes h\s work very diflfcult to foUoiv without preliminaty 
study and a suitable commentary. Later Indian grammars are 
mostly conunent^ies on Panini, tlie chief being the "Great Com¬ 
mentary" {Mohab/iasya) of Patafljalj (sml centurv s.c.) and the 
"B^aras Commentary" {KaMs Frtti) of Jayaditva and V^mana 
(7U1 century A.D.), 

Some later grammarians disagreed with Panini on minor points, 
but his grammar was so widely accepted that no writer or speaker of 

1 brahmanic circles dared seriously infringe it. 

With Panmi the lariguage was fixed, and could only develop within 
the rramework of his rules. It was from tlie time of Panini onwards 
that the language began to be called Satnsirta, "perfected’* or 
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"refiocd", as opposed to the PrSiertas ("unrefined"), the popular 
dialects ti'liicli had developed natumlly. 

Paninian Sanskrit, though simpler than Vedic, is still a verj- compli¬ 
cated language. Every beginner finds great difliciilty in surmount¬ 
ing Panini's rules of euphonic combUislion {iarnifii), tlie elaboration 
of tendencies present in the language even in Vedic times. Every 
word of a sentence is affected by its neighbours. Thus na-araifat 
("he did not say") becomes navadal, but (with the same 

meaning) becomes noiiJca; Ramas-ur 3 ai ("Rama said”) becomes 
Rama ta'aca, and Ramas-avaiiat becomes Ramo 'vadat, but Harij^ 
iivadat ("Hari said") becomes IJatir avadai. Tliere are man y rules 
of tills kind, which w'cre even artificially imposed on the Vida^ 
so that tlie reader must often disentangle tJic original words to find 
the correct metre* 

Panini, in standardising Sanskrit, probably based his work on the 
language as it was spoken in tile North-West, Already the lingua 
franca of tile priestly clas.s, it gradually became that of the governing 
class also. Tlie Mauryas, and most Indian dynasties until the 
Guptas, used Prakrit for their official pronouncements. The first 
important dynasty to use Sanskrit was that of the Sakas of Gjjam, 
and the inscription of Rudradaman at Gimar (p. 62) is the earliest 
written Sanskrit document we possess, with the exception of a few 
inscriptions which are brief and unimportant. 

As long as it is spoken and written a language tends to develop, and 
its development is generally in the direction of simplicity. Owing to 
tlie authority of Panini, Sanskrit could not develop freely in this w'ay. 
Some of his minor rules, such as those relating to the use of cases 
indicating past time, were quietly ignored, and writers took to using 
imperfect, perfect and aorist indiscriminately; but Panini's rules of 
inflexion had to be maintained. 'Fhe only way in w'hich Sanskrit 
could develop away from inflexion was by building up compound 
nouns to take the place of the clauses of the sentence. 

In the Vedic and Epic literature compound nouns are common 
enough, but they are usually of only two or three members, like the 
English " houseboat ”, or ''blackbiiti". In classical Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, they may have as many as twenty or thirty members. 
Earlier classical poets such as Kalidasa arc comparatively restrained 
in their use of compounds, though even in poetry compounds of six 
elements are not uncommon; but the earliest royal panegyrics in 
Sanskrit employ enormous compounds. For instance the emperor 
Samudra Gupta is referred to as "binding together the whole world 
by putting forth his strength and by ^accepting] acts of ser^'ice ^from 
other kings^, such as paying personal homage, the presentation of 
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gifts of maidens, and soliciting his charter, sealed with the Gamda- 
seal, lo confimi them in possession of their temtoriGs" in a single 
word of twenty coiiiiwncntH, • 'fhis remarkable use of long com¬ 
pounds (nay be due to the itjHuence of Dravidian speech on the lan¬ 
guage, for early 'I'amil has few inflexions, and its words are put 
together in concatenations witliout definite indication of their relation¬ 
ship. If the components of a Sanskrit compound word arc thought of 
as separate words, as in such an English phrase as "my top right- 
hand w'aistcoat pocket" which in Sanskrit would be treated as a single 
cotnjKiund word, tl\e new’ constructions of the classical period become 
intelligible. 

\\'ith tlte grow’di of long compounds Sanskrit also developed a 
taste for long sentences, llte prose works of Bana and Subandhu, 
written in the 7 lh century, and the writings of many of their succes¬ 
sors, contain single sentences covering two or three pages of type. 
To add to these difficulties writers adopted every conceivable verbal 
trick, until Sanskrit literature became one of the moat ornate and 
artificial in the w'orld. 

Tlie interest in language which India had shown from the earliest 
times continued in the medieval period. A number of valuable 
"dictionaries" survive from tliis time; these are not comparable to 
the alphabetically arranged dictionaries of the West, but rather to 
such work.s as Rogft's Thfsauna. They contain lists of words 
of approximately the same meaning or used in similar contexts, 
aometimes with brief definitions, the whole arranged in simple verse, 
ITie most famous lexicographer, and tlie earliest wliose work has 
sui^'ived, was Ainarasiqiha, by tradition a contemporary’ of Kilidasa, 
Another form of dictionary, more akin to our own, was the list of 
homonyms, classifying W'orda with more than one meaning. 

Indian interest in language spread to philosophy, and there w'as 
considerable speculation about tiie relations of a word and the thing 
it represented. The MTinanisH school (p. 327 ), reviving the verbal 
mysticism of the later Vedic period, maintained that every word was 
the reflexion of an etenial prototype, and that tts meaning w’as eternal 
and inlierent in it* Its opponents, especially the logical seliool of 
Nvaya {p, 393 ), supported the view' that the relation of word and 
meaning w’as purely conventional. Tints tlie controversy was similar 
to tliat between the Realists and Nominalists in medieval Europe. 

Classical Sanskrit was probably never spoken by the masses, but it 
was never wholly a dead language. As the official tongue of church 
and state it W'as read and spoken by the upper classes, and probably 

iip£y^hrfv4^tJi^hSbi-tifyit^r^itra^m$i‘haifdhajys, ^ 
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limJerstood to some extent by itiany of the lower orders. It served 
as a lingua franca for the whole of India, and even today learned brah¬ 
mans from the opposite ends of the (and, meeting at a place of pil¬ 
grimage, will converse in Sanskrit and understand each other 
perfectly. 

Prakrits and Pdii 

The language of the Rg Vtda was already' rather archaic when the 
liyinns were composed, and the ordinary Arjan tribesman spoke a 
simpler tongue, more closely akin to classical Sanskrit. In the Veda 
it.seir there is evidence of dialectical differences. By the time of the 
Buddha the masses were speaking languages which were much 
.simpler than Sanskrit. Hiese were the Prakrits, of which several 
dialects have been attested. 

The everyday speech of ancient India has been preserv'ed for us 
largely through the unorthodox religions, whose earliest scripture.t 
were compost in languages approximating to tltose spoken by the 
people. Most inscriptions of pre-Guptan tinies, notably the great 
series of Aiokan edicts, are in Prakrits, and the women and humbler 
characters of the Sanskrit drama are made to speak in formalized 
Prakrit of various dialects. A few works of secular literature were 
composed in Prakri t. Tliu.s there is much material for reconstructing 
the popular languages. 

Prakrits were much simpler than Sanskrit bijtli in sound and 
grammar. Except for certain combinations which were easy to 
pronounce, such as doubled consonants, or compoiuids of which a 
nasal letter was the first member, groups of consonants were drastic¬ 
ally .simplified. Consonants at the ends of w<ords disappeared, and. 
in some dialects, even single consonants in the middle of words were 
omitted. TJie diphthongs at and au of Sanskrit vanished, as did the 
old vowels r and /, tlie correct pronunciation of which was almost 
forgotten very early. In one dialect, MagadliT, r regularly became 
t, giving Idjd for riyi?. The rules of euphonic combination were 
practically ignored, and the dual number disappeared, while the 
inflexions of the noun and verb were much reduced. 

One very' important and early Priikrit was Pali, which became die 
language of the Stliaviravadin Buddhists. Buddha probably taught 
in Magadhf, but as his doctrines spread over India tltcy were adapted 
to the local dialects. The language cliosen by the Sthaviravadins 
wa.s a ^A'estem one, probably spoken in the region of SuikIiT and Uya- 
yini. Pali, vvhidi is still die religious language of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma and South-East Asia, seems to look back rather to 
Vedic than to classical Sanskrit. 
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Magadhl W3L1 the official language of tlic Mauryan court, and the 
edicts of A[ 5 oka were composed in it, tliough tlie language in whiefi 
they are inscribed in different parts of India is evidently affected 
by local vernaculars, A later hybrid MagadbT, somewhat influeiKed 
by the \^'este^^ Prakrits and usually known as Ardha-magadhi 
(•'Half Magadhl"), became the sacred language of the Jainas, and 
a large literature is written in it. 

Other important Prakrits were ^urasenl, spoken originally in the 
western part of modeni Uttar Pradesh, and Mahirastri, spoken in 
the north-western Deccan. Saurascnl was particularly used in 
drama, for the speech of women and respectable people of the lower 
orders. Mahari^tri was a lilerar)' language, c.specially popular 
for lyric song, Tiiere were several otlicr Prakrits of lesser impor¬ 
tance, By the lime of tlie Guptas the Prakrits were statidardlKcd and 
iiad lost their local diaracter. Tlie vernaculars had already developed 
beyond them. What Panini did for Sanskrit others did for the 
Prakrits, and iliey began lo bear little resemblance to the languages 
actually spoken. Dramatists, employing various Prakrits by cjon- 
vention, thougiit first in Sanskrit, and produced their Prakrit 
passages by follow ing mechanically the rules for conversion from one 
language to anotlier as laid down by the grammarians, 

AnoUier stage in the development of the Indo-Ary'an language was 
Apabhramh {"falling away"), a vcTnaculsr of Western India which 
achieved literary form in the Middle Ages and was u.sed by Jaina 
ivriters in Gujarat and Rajasth^i for die composition of poetry. Its 
chief characteristic is tlie further reduction of infiexions, which are in 
part replaced by postpositions, as in modem Indian vernaculars. A 
similar degenerate Prakrit w-as used in Bengal by a few late Buddhist 
writers, and is the ancestor of modem Bengali, 

The next stage saw tlie development of the niodem vernaculars 
of North India and is outside the scope of this work, although die 
earliest vernacular literature is little later than the end of our period. 
One Indo-Aryan vernacular, how'cvcr, had a long liistoiy' behind it 
by this time—this was Sinhalese, the development of w'hich can be 
traced in inscriptions and literature from die 2nd century b.c. dowti 
to the present day. The prakritlc dialect spoken by the early settlers 
of Ceylon was already far removed from the original Sanskrit. 
Influenced by' the local speech, and also by Tamil, Sinhalese developed 
rapidly and independendv. Very early the aspirated letters, char¬ 
acteristic of most Indo-Aryan languages, were forgotten. Vowels 
were shortened, and die siiort vowels f and 5 , absent in most Indo- 
Aryan languages, appeared, as well as a wliolly new vowel, d, 
rather like that in the English hat. Many words were borrowed 
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from the abongimb and the Tamils. By the beghmuig of the Chris^ 
tian era Sinhalese was no longer a Prakrit, but a distuict language^ 
Surviving Sinhalese literature dates from the 3 th century a.d., but 
it is certain that there was much earlier work which is now lost. 

Dravidian LongungfS 

While the modem Indo-Arjan languages, with the exceptioji of 
Sinliakse, had not found literary expression at tile time of the Muslim 
invasion, the Dravidian languages liad been nourishing for centuries. 

Four of these tongues have distinctive scripts and written litera¬ 
tures—Tamil, Canarese, Telugu and Malayalain. Of these Tamil 
is spoken in the south, from Cape Comorin to Madras, Canarese in 
Mysore and parts of Hyderabad, Telugu from Madras nortliward to 
the borders of Orissa and Malayalam in Malatrar. Tamil is certainly 
the oldest of these languages, with a literature going back to the early 
centuries a.d. 

Some authorities believe tliat the Dravidian languages are remotely 
affiliated to the Finno-Ugrian group, which includes Finnish and 
Hungarian.- If this is the case it involves interesting corollaries 
concerning prehistoric race movements, but the h^iJotliesis ts not 
absolutely certain, Dravidian is virtually an independent group of 
languages with a distinctive diaractcr. Its sound system is rich in 
retroflex consonants, w'hidi give it a crisp flavour, and its varied 
vowels (including f and 5 , not present in SaJiskrit) distinguish it 
from the northern languages, where the vowels a and a predominate, 
lake Sanskrit it has a complicated .system of euphonic combination. 
It does not recognize the aspirated consonants of Indo-Aryan 
languages—by the peculiar phonetic laws of Tamil, SajLskrit bfiumi 
("earth") becomes in Tamil pwmi. 

Tamil is not inflected, in the sense that Sanskrit is, but the relations 
of one word with another, and the number, person and tetise of verbs, 
are shown bV suffixes, which may be piled up one upon another 
indefinitely. * Sanskrit began to affect the language very early, and 
by the Middle Ages the learned looked on tlieir suffixes as nominal 
and verbal endings, on the analogy of Sajiskrir. In tlie oldest texts, 
however, these suffixes are sparingly used, and related wo^s are 
juxtaposed in dusters, with few if any indications of their relationship 
one to another—a system similar to the great compound words of 
Sanskrit, and giving much difficulty to all but the expert. 

The earliest Tamil literature contains comparatively few Sanskrit 
loan-words, and those it does contain are generally adapted to the 
Tamil phonetic system. The gradual growth of Aryan influence 
resulted in the borrowing of many more words in the Middle Ages, 
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often in their coireut Sanskrit form. Telugu and Canare$e* w hich are 
spoken further norths are naturally even more strongly influenced by 
Smskrit. Camrese first appears in inscriptions at the end of the 6th 
centuQ^ and its earliest surviving literiiture goes hack to the 9th. 
TeUigu does not appear as a literary language until the I2tli century 
and only becomes really important under tlie Vijayaiiagara Empircj 
of which it was the court language. Malayalam^ very closely akin 
to Tamil* became a separate language in the 11 th century'. 

ff'^nting 

We have seen that the people of the Harappa Culture had a scriptp 
w hicli cannot be decipliered. From the time of die fall of Harappa, 
perhaps about 1530 b.c.^ to the middle of the 3rd century b.c. no 
Indian written material has survived. References to writing occur 
in the Pali scriptures of the GuddhistSi and in the Sunm literature, but 
there is no clear mention of it in the Vedasp Brahmaria^ or Opanisads. 
This negative evideix^e* however, is not wholly conclusive, and some 
form of script may have been used by merchants. The Aiokan 
inscriptions, which are the earliest important w'rittcn documents of 
India^ are engrav ed in scripts almost perfectly adapted to the expres¬ 
sion of Indian sounds. It is generally thought diat the scripts had 
many years, perliaps many centuries, of development before the days 
of 

The Aiokan edicts cinploy two scripts. TI\q most irt^portaiitp used 
everywhere in India except the North-West* was BraAmif about tlie 
origin of which two theories exist. Most Indian authorities would 
now maintain tliat the script was derived from that of Harappa. 
Many Europeans and some Indians believe that it was derived from a 
Semitic script. The first theory, tentatively put forward by Sir 
Alexander Cimningham aM elaborated by the Assyriologist Pro¬ 
fessor S. Langdon,^ has many difficulties; Until we knovv the pro- 
ntUKialion of the 270 Harappa signs we cannot be sure that die dozen 
or so letters of die BrahniT script which somewhat resemble them 
arc derived from tliem, and with so many Harappa signs it is unlikely 
that no resemblances at all should have been fourul. Similarities 
between BrahmT and some early North Semitic scripts are perhaps 
more striking, especially as the latter oiler only menty-two letters 
to choose from,* but the resemblances are still not strong enougli 
to be altogether conrirKing, and the whole problem needs re¬ 
opening. 

BrUimT (fig- xxv} is normally read from left to right, as arc 
European scripts, while the Semitic scripts read from right to left. 
A very defective series of A^okan inscriptiofis at YerragiK^i in 
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Madras^ a very early Sbhalese inscription, and an early coin from 
Eran in Madhya PradcJih^ are read from right to leftp^ which would 
suggest that this was the oiiginaL direction of BrahniT. But this is 
no evidence of its origin^ sincu it is believed that the Harappa script 
was also read from right to left. 

VMiatever Its ultiniate origin BrihmT is so skilfully adapted to the 
sounds of Indian languages that Its development must have been at 
least in part deliberate. In the form in which we have it, it is the 
work not of merchants but of brahmans or other learned men who 
knew something of the Vedic science of phonetics. It may have 
begun as a meix:antile alphabet^ suggested by the shapes of Semitic 
letters, or by vague memories of the HarappI script* but by tlie time 
of ASoka* though still not completely perfect, it was the most scien¬ 
tific script of the world. 

The words of Semitic languages, based largely on roots of three 
consonants modified by internal vowel changes, needed few^ indica¬ 
tions of vowels to prevent ambiguity, and until coraparadvely late 
times vowels w^ere niarked only at the beginning of words, and then not 
perfectly* The Greeks, when they borrowed the Phccnician alphabet, 
adapted it to express vow els other than a by the introduction of new 
signs, 'ilie Indians, on the other hand, expressed Uieir vowels by 
the modification of the basic letter, which was looked on as containing 
an 'mherent short Thus the BrahmT letter + is not but Aa. 
Other vowels were indicated by ticks attached to the top or bottom 
of the letter, thus: f tht kut t ^ ^ h* Two 

consonants togetJicr were expressed b}' placing one under the otlier; 
thus t ka and X combined to form Z kyu, Ko word in EVakrit 
ends w^lth a consonant, except with the final m, which was expressed 
by a dot, thus; t" iain. In writing Sanskrit, at a later time* a con¬ 
sonant ending a sentence or line of poetry was niarked b)* a diagonal 
stroke tlius ^ L The words of a sentence w’ere not generally 
divided, the final letter of one being combined with the Initial letter 
of the other; with some inodificaUDn this is still the practice in tJie 
case of Sanskrit, though not of tlie vernaculars, and adds ro the 
difficulties of the language for the beginner. 

Local variations of die BrShmT script are evident even at die time 
of A^oka. In the Following centuries these differences developed 
further, until distinct alphabets evolved. Before the begiiming of 
the Christian era engravers in the north, no doubt following the 
custom of scribes, began to add little ticks (called in European print- 
ifig terminology' serifs) to the letters, and to employ flourishes of 
various kinds. The tendency to ornamentation increased with the 
centuries, until in the late medieval period the serifs at die tops of 
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letters 'were joined togetlier in an almost continuous line, to form the 
NUgari f'Xity"' alphabet, also called Dfranagarif ''&ript of the 
City of tjie Gods"), in which Sanskrit, IVakrit, Hindi and Marathi 
arc written at the present day. Local vadatlorts led to tlte develop¬ 
ment of individual scripts in the Panjab, Bengal, Orissa, Gujarat and 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile in the Deccan scripts l^ad been growing even more 
florid. In C?entnl India in the 5th and fith centuries a script evolved 
which substituted square boxes for the serifs of the nortliem scripts, 
arid inttxiduced several other elaborations. The scripts of tile South- 
em Deccan and Ceylon became more and more circular in form, until 
in the Middle Ages they approximated to those of the pre.sent day, 
nie Tamils, on the other hand, evolved an angular script known as 
GrantAa, which is still sometimes used in the Tamil country for writ¬ 
ing Sanskrit, and from which the modem Tajnil alphabet is derived. 
Thus by the end of our period the alphabets of India differed little 
from those of today. 

It was from India, especially from tlie south, that the people of 
South-East Asia learnt tlie art of writing, Tlie earliest surviving 
South-East Asian inscriptions, found in Borneo and Malaya, and 
dating from tlie 4th or 5tli centuries, are in fairlr correct Sanskrit, 
and in a script resembling that of Uie early Pal lavas. Tliough super¬ 
ficially very different, every Soudi-East Asian script, except of 
course tlie Arabic and iioman scripts in winch Malay b written, can 
be traced back to Brihnil. Scripts of Indian type have been used a.s 
far castvi'ard as the Philippine Islands. 

Tlie origin of tlie other Aiokan script, called Kharoflhi {a strange 
term, meiming "Ass-Up") (fig. xxvi), is not indoubt. It was cer¬ 
tainly derived from the Aramaic alphabet, which was widely used in 
.\ch!cmenid Persia, and w'as also knovvTi in North-W^'est India. Many 
Khairo;thl letters closely resemble Aramaic, and, like Aramaic, the 
alphabet is read from right to left. Kharo^thl was adapted to the 
sounds of Indian languages by the inventloti of new letters and the 
use of vowel marks, which were lacking in Aratmic. It is generally 
tliouglit that KharojtliT was adapted from Aramaic under the influence 
of Brahml, but the priority of the tw'o scripts is not absolutely certain, 
Kliaro$thl was little used in India proper after the 3rd century a.o., 
but it survived some centuries longer in Central Asia, w'hcre many 
Prakrit documents in Kharo^thT script liave been discovered. Later, 
Kliarosthi was replaced in Central Asia by a form of the Gupta alpha¬ 
bet, from which the present-day script of Tibet is derived. 

The usual writing matcri^ was the leaf of the talipot palm 
(^talspatra, in Tamil o/m), dried, smoothed, sized and cut into strips. 
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To form a book a number of such strips was held loosely together by 
a cord passed tlirough a hole in the centre of the leaf, or, in the case 
of large books, by two cords at either end. The book was usually 
strengthened by wooden covers, which were often lacquered and 
painted (pL LXXXlIa). Palm leaves are still sometimes used as 
writing material in the outlying parts of South India. In the Htmi- 
tayan districts, where supplies of dried palm leaf were difficult to 
obtain, it was replaced by the inner bark of tlio birch tree, which, 
carefully pared and smoothed, ser\’ed tlie purpose excellently. 
As well as these materials, sized cotton and silk, and thin slips of 
wood or bamboo were also used, and important documents were 
engraved on copper plates (pi. LXXXIX). Paper, traditionally 
invented in China in the early Snd century a.d., may have been 
known in North India and it was certainly widely used in Central 
A.sia.® 

In most of India ink made from lampblack or charcoal, applied 
with a reed pen, was the usual writing medium. In the South, how¬ 
ever, tlie letters were usually scratched on tlie palm-leaf with a stylus, 
and the leaf then rubbed over with finely powdered lampblack. This 
system of wTiting gave the letters a fine sliarp outline and allowed the 
use of very smali script; it probably encouraged die development of 
the angular forms of the Tamil alphabet. • 


n. LITERATURE 

Vedic Utfraturt 

We have already dealt witli tlie Four Vedas, the Bralimanas and 
the Upanisads in many contexts, and liave given extracts from them 
(pp. ^$4-56). [n their literar)'^ aspect many of these scriptures are 
of liigh merit, especially some h 3 -nins of the flg reda and some parts 
of the earlj' Upanisads; much, on the otiter hand, is dry and monoto¬ 
nous, or can oiil v be approedated after a considerable effort of die 
imagination. 

Tlie 1028 hymns of the flfg t^eda arc the w'ork of many authors and 
show great variation of st^de and meriti Though their composition 
may have covered as matty as five centuries, even the earliest of tliese 
poems is the product of a long tradition, composed according to a 
strict metrical scheme,'f- and a settled literary convention. 

The collection is divided into ten "circles** (fwan^/u) or books. 
Of these, books ii to vii are ascribed to individual families of seers, 
and contain the earliest hymns; books i, viii, and X are later, especially 

• For fiirthef InTomiiitkiin on the tnJiin ilbhabet lee Appeixli k. n, soeffl 
■f- For I149IR tht jarcHodjr df anclecit [mdun poetry 5« AJFpcIMix^ p, SOoff. 
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parts of X, while tlie nmtii book was compiled hy extracting the 
hymns to the god Soma from the other parts of the Rg Feda. The 
hymns contain many repetitions and the majority have a general 
sameneis of outlook. Owing to their archaic language and the ob- 
scurity of their allusions many passages are not fully understood. 
The reader will already have obtained some idea of Uie style of the 
Fcda^ as far as it can be conveyed in fairly literal translation, 
from the passages already quoted. We add here a few further trans¬ 
lations of hymns of special literary merit. 

Our first translation describes Indra's fight with the cloud-dragon 
Vrtra. Tlie hymn evidently refers to a weIl 4 tnow 7 i legend, which 
has since been forgotten, but w^hidi was probably a v'arianc of the 
creation myth of Mesopocamia;^ in which the god Marduk slays the 
demon of chaos, Tiamat, and creates the universe. Here Indra's 
functioii as a rain-maker is also in evidence, and, if the story was 
originally borrowed from Mesopotamia, it had evidently developed 
far from its prototype. Interesting is the fleeting reference to Indra's 
fear* from which it would seem tiiat his battle with the dragon did not 
go all his owTi w^ay* Tlie last verse is evidently an addition by 
another hand. 

”Ixt me frodalni the valiant deeds of Endra, 
the first he did, the wielder of the thunder, 
when he slew die dragon and let loose the W'aters, 
and pierced the bellies of the mountains. 

"He slew the dragon lying on the mountain, 

fnr Tvaf^ * made him a heavenly thimderbolL 
ITie waters audUenly, like bellowing cattle, 
descended and flowed on, down to the ocean. 

'' En hia strength he diose the soma— 
from three cups he drank the essence. 

The Generous seized his thunderbolt, 
and smote the firstborn of dragons^ 

'"WTien, Indra, you slew the firstborn of dragona* 
and frustrated the arts of the sorcerers, 
creating sun and heaven and dawn, 
ym found no enemy to widistoiKl you, 

" Endra slew Vftra, and Vyaipsa^ stronger than VfEra, 
with his thunderbolt^ witli hb mighty weapon. 

Like the bratiches of a tree felled by the axe 
the dragon lay strewn over the earth. 

• The Vedk Vulcan. 
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Lilte an enraged ccm'ard he cdled a ehalLefige 
to the great hero, the strong's oppressor, charging. 

Blit he did not escape the force of hia blows— 
the foe of Indra eruslied the cIowdA together £m falling]. 

^'Footless and handles^, he still gave indra battle, 
imtil the thunderbolt struck him hard on his back. 

The bullock sought to be match for die bull, 
but Vftra lay, his members scattered afar, 

" The Tivaters, flowing for man's good, pss over him, 
as he lies thus* broken like i reed* 

Beneath the waters which he had encompassed 
in his great mighty Vjtra the serpent !ay* 

"TTie strength of the mother of Vftra was exhausted^ 
and Indra bore away her weapon. 

The mother lay abovei the son below, 

DSnu lay like a cow beside her calf. 

"'Fallen in the midst of water-courses* 
never pausing, never resting, 
floods overwhelm the hidden corpse of Vftra. 

In a long darkness lay the foe of Indra. 

** Lorded by Disas and guarded by the dragon 
the vraters lay^ penned in as cow's by a Patii- 
NVhen die opening of the wtilera was closed up 
the slayer of Vftra threw it open. 

*"0 Indra, you became a tvreath of vapour,* 
when he impled you on his lance- Alone 
you w^on the cows, liero, you won the soma, 
and you let loose the Seven Streams to flow% 

''Thunder and lightning availed him nothing, 
nor the mist be scattered abroadi nor hail. 

When Indra and tl>c dragtm fought he corK^uered* 
as he, the Generous* wil! in future conquer, 

"And what avenger of the dragon did you see» 

Indra, as fear entered your heart when you had killed him* 
when you crossed over nine and ninety streams, 
as a frightened hawk crosses die skies? 

Indra Is king of all that moves or rests, 
of tame and fieire, the wielder of the thunder. 

He is the king of mortala* whom he rules, 
encircling them as a wheers rim tlw spokes/'^ 

" Litmlly turse^j edl", probably implytng i wi^ of doud 
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A number of hymns show deep feeling for nature, the most fanious 
of these being the hyrrms to Usas* the goddess of dRvm\ but the hyziuis 
to are perhaps lesj beauliful than the single liytnn to TUitri^ the 
personified night. 

*'Tb£ goddess Night has looked abroad 
with her eyes, everywhere drawing near 
She has put all her glories on. 

“The [Eoinoml goddess now has filled 
wide space, its depths and heights. 

Her radiance drives out the dark. 

" Approaching^ the goddess has expelled 
her sister Dawn. 

Now darkness also disappears. 

“ Ami so you have drawn near to us^ 
who at your coming have come home^ 
as birds to their nest upon the tree. 

"The clans have now gone home to rest, 
home the beasts, ami home the birds, 
home even the hawks who lust for prey. 

“Guard ui from the she-wolf and the wolf, 
and guard us ^tn the thieCi O Night, 
and so be good for us to pasSi 

“ For darkness^ blotting out* has tome 
near me. black and palpable. 

O Dawn, dispel it like my debts. 

1 have opened luy liynm as a cow 
is offered. Daii^ter of Heaven. O Night, 
accept it* as a victor praise/** 

Similarly sensitive to the moods of nature is the little hymn to 
Aranyani, the elusive spirit of the forest/* 

“ I^dy of the Forest! Lady of the Forestf 

who seem to vanish from sight in the distant* 
why do you never come to the vUlage? 

Surely you are not ab^d of ineol 

* The exact seveial WQ^ and phmesuf this h^ionsre quite uoixirale- In 

Crvnhithir I have given tiw ierae which to me niost proLabie, uid Alted Out the 
ellfptical Swkrit to mike the dearer. 
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'* Wlien the grasshopper replies 
to the distant losing of cattle, 
as though bj the sound of tinkfbg bclb 
the I^y of the Forest makes meny. 

"^Sometimes you catch a glimpse of her, and think it is cattle graaing, 
or a house, far away« 

and at evening you hear the Lady of the Forest 
[ike the distant sound of moving wagons. 

'' Her voice b as the sound of a man caMb^ his cattle, 
or as the crash of a felled tree* 

If you stay in the forest In the evenii^, 
you will hear her like a far voice crying. 

” But the Lady of the Forest will not slay 
unless an enemy draws near* 

She eats the sweet wild firuits, 
and then she rests wherever she wilh 

" Now 1 have praised die Lady of iJ^e Forest, 
who is perfumed with balm, and fragrant, 
who b well fed, although she tilb not, 
tlM? moilier of ail dungs of the wild. 

A few Vedic hymns are by our standards primarily secular. Of 
these the Gamester'^ Lament'" b the most famous. Probably the 
poem was originally a spell to ensure success in gaining, addressed 
to the vibhidaia nuts themselves* This w^as converted by an anony¬ 
mous poet into a cautionarj' poem, which obtained a place in the Rg 
Feda on account of its refcrcjice to the god Savltf as attempting to 
refonn the gamester. 

"The dangling nuts, bom where the wind blows the lofty tree, 
delight me with their rolling <m the board. 

The cheering vibhldd^a has brought me joy. 
like a draught of soma from Mount Majavant* 

*' She did not scold me, or lose her temper* 

She was kind to my friends and me. 

But because of a throw too high by one 
1 have rejected tuy loving wife* 

**Hcr molher liatea me; my wife repeb me^— 
a man in trouble finds no une to pi^ liim. 

They say, * Tve tio more use for a gambler 
than for a wom-out horse put up for sale/ 
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“ When the conquering die has got his possessions 
others embrace the gamester's wife. 

His father, his mother, his brothers say of him: 

' We don't know himl Take him as a bondman! 

'■ [ think to myself: *1 won't go with the others 
['ll stop behiiwl when my friends ^ to play!' 

But then the browii ones * raise their voices, 
and off [ go, like a mistress to her lover. 


"The gambler goes to the hall of asaembly. 

'Shall t win?' he wonders. His body trembles* 
The dice nm counter to his hopes, 

and give his opponent the lucky throws. 


"The dice are armed with hooks and piercing, 
they are deceptive, hot and burning, 
like children they give and take again, they strike back at their 

conquerors. . , 

They are sweetened with honey through the magic they work on 

the gambler. 

''They play In a troop of three times fif^. ^ 

like the god Savitr, they are true to thdr laws. 

They will not bend to the wrath of the mighty, 
and even a king bows low before them. 

"The dice roll down, the dice leap upwards, 
unarmed they withstand the man with arms. 

They are heavenly coals, strewn over the board, 
and though they arc cool they bum up the lieart. 


"The forsaken wife of the gambler sorrows, 
and the mother of the son who wanders afar. 
In debt, in fear, in need of tnoncy,-|* 
lie goes by night to the house of otliers. 


"The gambler grieves when he sees a woman, 
another man's wife, in their pleasant home. 

In the morning he yokes the chestnut horses. % 

In the evening he falls by the hearth, a beggar. 


• l.e the vibbhiaka rmts, kMsriy translated "dkc". See p, , , ... 

+ litcndly "wSS '. It la almost wHain that diere was i» ccdned raowy in India 

It the time <rf ibis poem's cotuptuitiaii (p. S120J. 

I [.e- gimblis with the brown nuft* 
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"Sd to the general of your great army, 

to liim who Ls king, the chief of your hp^t„ 

1 say, stretching out to hiin my ten hngersL 
^ I mk my aU f I am speaking the truth f 

Don^t play with dice, but plough your furrowl 
Delight in your property, prize it highly! 

Look to your cattle and look to your wife^ 
you gambler!' Tims noble Savltf tells me^ 

"So make [nciids with us, be kind to aal 
Do not force ua with your fierce magic E 
May your wrath and hatred now come to rest! 

May no man fall into the snares of the brown onesE"i^s 

We need say little here of later Vedic literature. The AtLirm 
Vtda^ in the main a monotonous collection of spells, contams a few 
poems of great merit. The prose Brahmanas and the various 
recensions of the Tajur Feda are in general without any pretensions 
to literary qualities, though wTitten In simple straightforward 
language* very different in style from Classical Sanskrit. Here and 
there legends are told in terse nervous prose, which gains in effective-- 
ness from jis austere economy* ’^"e give the story of Purilravaa 
and Urva^i, which is told in tlie Sat^patha lirahrruina as part of the 
instructions for becoming a Gandhar^^a (p. 23B) by means of a magi¬ 
cal sacrifice, Tl^e story is as old as the Sg Feda, for one hjmn^^ 
consists of a dialogue between the eartlily lover and his heavenly 
mistress, from which the verses quoted in the Brahina^a version are 
taken. The story was very popular in later tiineSj and was the sub¬ 
ject of one of Kalid^a^s plays. 

" The nymph Urvait loved Furunavas tise son of J^S. When she moiried 
him she said: ^You must embrace me three tirnes a doy^ but never lie 
w ith me against my will. Moreover I must never see you naked, for this 
IS the proper way to behave to m womenl' 

‘"She lived with him long* and she was with child by him, so long did she 
live with him. Then the Gondharras said to one another* "This Ur\'ajl 
has been living too long amwig nienS We naust find a way to get her 
back!^ 

"She kept a ewe with tw^o lambs tied to lier bed, and the Gandharvis 
carried off one of tlie Iambs. ‘Tbey^re takiiig away my baby/ she tried, 
‘as tiiough tliere were no warrior and no man in the placeT Then they 
took away the second, and she cried out in the same way, 

"Then he thought to himself: * How can the place where I am be without a 
warrior and a man?" And, naked as he was, he leapt up after them, for he 
thought it Avould take too long to put on a garment. 
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"TTiai the Gandhar^os produced t flash oTlighmiiig. and si* sav,- him as 

clearlv as If it were day—and she vanished, - ■ * . i t 

"Bitterly weeping, he wandered alt over Kunjk$et«i -niere w a lake of 
lotures tliere. iled^Anyambplahaa. He walked on m l«nks. and there 
were nymphj awimiTiiiig in It in tli'C fortn of titans. i * 

-Ji & notinJ him, «.d »i<l: ''Oi*;'* '"j! f-il’lL 

* Let lU show ouwelvea to ^r' *h#y said. Very well s • lep i . 

they appeared to him pn their title forma J> 

"'Then he recognliied her and entreated her; 

*0 wife, with mind so miel, 
stay, let us talk together, 
for if our secrets are untold 

we shall have no joy in day* to cornel . - - 

"Then she replied: ^ 

• What use ia there in my talking to you. 

1 have passed like the first of dawns, 

Puriiravas, go home again! ^ 

I am like die wind, that cannot be caught, ., , 

'■ Mournfully Puriiravas said: 

•Today your lover will perish, 

hfi will go to the furthest distance and never come back. 

He will lie in the lap of disaster, 

and fierce wolves will devour him' . •. , 

"She replied; , 

• PurQravas do not diet do not go awayl 

do not let the ficroe wolves devour you! 

Friendship is not to be found in womw. 

For they have liearts like half-tamed jackals i 

"And then she said to him: . . , , . 

• WTien [ dwelt in disguise in the land of mortals 

and passed the nights of four autumns, 

I ate a UtUe ghee once a day, ^ 

and now 1 have had quite enoughl .. , 

"B,. tar teirt pWrf h^. ^ 

must make your choice , He saia,^^ i 

Gandhsrvas gave him a boon, and he asked; Let 

mt become one of you% 
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'There la tm fire aitiong ttisn /they iaid, * which U sq holy that a man may 
become one of us by sacrifidiig with U; * So they put fire in a pan, and said: 
‘ By sacrificing with this you will become one of us." 

"* He took it and his son, and went homeward* Dn the way he left the 
fire Ln the forest and went to a village with tfie boy. VVhcn he came back 
the fire had vanished^ In place of the fire was a plpal tree and in place of the 
pan a tninKiaar So he went hack to the Gandharvas, 

*'Tbey said: " For a year you must cook rice enough for four £every day3. 
Each time [you cook^ you must put on the fire three logs of the pipa] 
anointed witli ghee , , ^ and tlie fire which is produced fat the end of the 
ycar3 wUl be the fire [which will make you one of us]. But that Is rather 
dinicult,^ they added^ 'so you should make an Upper firestkk of pipal W'ood 
and a lower one of mimosa wood, and the fire you gelfrom them wiU be the 
fire [which will nuke you one of us]. But that too is rather difficult/ they 
added, 'so you must n^e both the upper and lower hrestick of plpol wxmd^ 
and titc fire you get from diem will be the fire/ 

"So he made an upper and a lower hrestick of pfpal wood, and the fire he 
got from them was die fire [whkh would make him one of them]. He 
sacrificed with h ajud became a Gjindbarva.'^t* 

The Upuni^ads rank high as literature^ but their chief importance is 
religious and they have been suflfciently treated and quoted In that 
setting. 

Epic Uteralurc 

Tlie earliest Indian literature of a fundamentally secular character 
IS the two great epics, tlie M^habMr^t^ and the which, 

though worked over by a siKcesslon of priestly editors p give clear 
evideiKe of their origin as martial legends^ Their religious impor¬ 
tance lay at first in the royal sacrificid ritual, part of w^hich involved 
telling Stories of the heroes of the past. Tiiis put the martial ballads 
into the liands of die priesUiood, wlio^ in transmitting theiUi often 
altered tiieir superficial character, and interpolated many long 
passages on theologyj morals and statecraft. 

Of the two epics die Afahabhardia is tlie more imporiaiit. It con¬ 
tains over 90,000 stanzas^ usually of thirty-two syllables^ and is there¬ 
fore probably the longest single poem in the world's liters tiire. Tradi¬ 
tionally the author of the |N>em was the sage Vyisa^ who Is said to 
liavc taught it to his pupil Vaiiampayana. 'fhe latter, according to 
tradition, recited it in public for the first time at a great sacrifice held 
by King Janamejaya, die great grandson of Aijuna, one of die heroes 
of the story. Stripped of its episodes and mterpaktlom the poem 
tells of die great civil war in die kingdom of die Kurus, in the region 
about the mcdeni Delhl^ then known as Kuruk^etra. 
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Tlie throne of tJie Kun^, whost capital was l^lastinapurap fell to Dhfta- 
ra§^. But ho was hlLnd and theneforep according to custotRp was not 
cll’^ble to rule, so hia younger brother Pin^u became king, Smb PSi.xJu, 
as a result of a corse, gave up the kingdom and retired to the Himalayas 
as a henoir, with his tvi-o wives, leavbg Dh[tarSsp-a on the throne. When 
Pani^u died, his five sona, Yudhisthira, BliTma, Aijuna, Nakula and Saha- 
deva, were still children, and were taken back to Hastbapura to be educated 
with the hundred sons of Dhrlarastni. Wlwn he came of age Yudhisshira 
was consecrated heir-apparent. But the sons of Dlij'tarajtra, led by the 
eldest, Dujy'odbana, resented the Pandavas, and piottetl agaimt them, 
though they were not legally heirs to tlie throne, owbg to their fatlior's 
blbdncss and tire stop-gap nature of his rule. After foilbg a number of 
plots against their lives the five biotliers decided to leave the country-, and 
travelled from one court to another as soldiers of fortune. At the court of 
the king of the Pafic3tas Arjima won the Princess Draupadl in a spt^at^vara, 
and, to avoid strife, she became the jobt w-ife of all Jive brothers. Here they 
met their great friend and helper, Kysiria, the chief of the YSdavjs. Soon 
after tlris the blbd Dhrtarastra recalled them, renounced the throne, and 
divided the kingdom between them and his own sons. The five brothers 
built 3 new capital at Indraprastha, not far from tlie modem DcM. 

But the sons of Ohrtari.spa were not content with tlii-s setllcment, 
Duryodhana bvited Yudhisthira to a groat gamhlbg match, ^^^lth the aid 
of his uncle Sakuni, who knew all the secrets of the dice, he won from Yudh i- 
jthira his whole kingdom, including his brothers and their joint wife. A 
compromise was arranged, whereby the five brothers and DraupadT agrwd 
to go bto banishment for thirteen years, speiirding the last year bet^ito, 
after which they were to receive back their kingdom. 

At the end of the thirteenth year tlicy declared tlwmseives, and sent to 
Duryodhana demanding their kmgdom, accordbg to his promise; but he 
returned no reply. So the brothers prepared for war. TTiey had many 
friends among the kbgs of India, and were able to gather a great army 
together. Meanwhile the Kauravas (Duryodliana and hts brothers) 
marshalled their own forrea, ITie kbgs of ail India, and even the Greeks, 
Bactrians and Chinese, took sides with one or other faction, and two enor¬ 
mous armies assembled on the plab of Kuruk^etra. 

For eighteen days the battle raged, until at last no important chief was 
left alive but the five brothers and Kr?tja, Yudhisthira was crowned king 
and for many years he and his brothers ruled peacefully and gloriously. At 
last YudhiB^ura renounced the dirone and installed Parik^it, the grandson of 
Aijuna, b his place. With their joint wife the five brothers set out «i fwt 
for the Himalayas, where tl»y climbed Mount Meru, and entered the City 
of the Cods. 

If we ignore interpolations tlie style of the MahabkSruta is direct 
and vivid, though it contains many often repeated cliches and stock 
epithets, which arc typical of traditional epic literature everywhere. 
The chief characters are delineated in very simple outline, but 
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With an mdlviduAlitj which makes them red pcrsojis. The blind 
Dhrtara^tra is a weaklings anxious to do the tight things but 
easily persuaded to evil Ol the five brothers die ddesii Vudhi^thira, 
is piousp righteous and noblej but a little negative in character; 
Arjuna is tiie ideal knight, noble^ generous and brav-e; while BhTma 
is a rougiier charge ter* gluttonous and Ittunensely strong, but not 
very intdiigent, and (;jompIetely lacking in guile. Dmupadt, their 
wife^ b a woman of spirit, who is not afraid to upbraid her five 
husbands on occasion. The villain Duryudhana and hig associates, 
are not painted in the blackest of colaurs, but have elements of 
nobility and courage in their diaraeters. 

Some of the interpolated episodes are of much merit, w hile others 
are of no ISterarj^ value. The longest is the S'anti PartMsnf a disserta¬ 
tion on statecraft and ethics, recited by Bhbnia, the elder statesman 
of the Kurus, as he lies dying on a pile of arrows after the great 
battle fp, so). This has been treated elsewhere and has little 
nierit as literature. The Bh^giiViid Gita, tiie sermon of Kf^^na to 
Arjuna before tlie great battle, lias already been quoted (pp. 301,340f)* 
There are matiy otijer theological and eihicat passages, as well as 
many narrative episodes. Some of the latter tell legends of the gods, 
but others are more or less secular, including the famous stories of 
Rama and Sita (p. fiakuntala (p. 435f), and SavitrT (p. iSl). 

The longest narrative episode is die story of Nab and Damayantl, 
told to Yudhi^diira during his exile to convince him of the evils of 
gambling. It tells how' King Nala won Princess Damayanti at a 
svayaqivara, at which she chose him in preference to the gods them¬ 
selves, and dien lost both his queen and his kingdom at a gambling 
tournament, to regain them after many exciting adventures. This 
long stoiy is probably as ancient as the main part of die epic, and is 
told in very^ simple verse. As a brief example of the Mti/tabharaLi's 
narrative style we give the description of Damayantl's choke. 
Among the suitors at tlie svayamvara are Four great gods^ w^ho^ 
knowing that she is determined to choose Nala, liave all taken his 
appearance, in tlie hope diat she w^ill choose one of them by mistake, 

"Then* when die right time had come, 
at die auspicious day and hour. 

King Bh!ma invited 
the lords of earth lo die bride^iolce. 

'*V/hcn they heard* dte lords of eartbp 
all sick at heart w itli love, 
b haste assembled* 
desiring DamayantT. 
fifi 
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''Like great lions the kings entered 
the hall, firinly founded, 
with its splendid porch 
and shining golden columns. 

"There on theU" several thrones 
the lords of earth sat down 
ill decked in fragrant gaiiands^ 
with bright gems in their ears. 

Their arms were thick 
as iron bars^ 
shapely and smooth 
as Bvedieadcd snakes. 

"With lovely shining locksj 

and welWormed no«eSf eyes and brows, 
the faces of tlie kings were bright 
as the Stars in heavm. 

"Then fair-faced Damayant! 
entered the halh 
stealing with lier splczidotir 

the eyes and thoughts of the kings^ 

” When the glance of the noble 
spectators fell on her limbs 
there it was fixed* 
and never wavered. 

*^Then, while the names of die kings 
w^ere bebg proclaimed* 
the daughter of Bhfma saw 
five men of the same foim 

** Whiches^er of them slie looked at 
she recognized as Nala. 

Wondering in lier mbid, 

the fair one was fill[^d with doubt 

*"0f ill the signs of godhead 
that I kamed from the elders 
I sec not even one 
in those who are standing here," 

"Thus thinking over and over^ 
and pondering again and again* 
she resolved that the time had come 
to take refijge in the gods. 
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I heiird from the tnoyth of the s^ms 
tliat Ndn had cho^m me lu his bide^ 
and iOt if tliat be true^ 
inajr the gods simw him to me! 

Never in wqid or deed 
have f committed sm» 
and so. If dwt be true, 
may the godj show hhn to me! 

^The gods have ordabed 
^ king of Ni^dliii to be my lord^ 
and sOp If thAt be truct 
may the gods show him to tneT 


"'May the great godsp the worid^rotectors 
take on their own true Formp 
that I iray recogtike 
the king of meOp of good fame!' 

When they heard Daiiiayuntl, 
mountTiil and piteoiia 
they did as she had asked, 
and put on their true foim 

'*She saw the four goda 

sweatlesSp not blinMng their cyeMSp 
their garlands fresh and free from dust^ 
not touchmg the ground with their feet. 

" But the king of Nifadha had a shadow, 
his garlands were withered* 
hu body bare dust and sweat, 
and he blinked his eyelids. 

"The modest long-eyed giii 

seized the hem of his garment* 
and on his shoulder she placed 
the tovetiest of garlands. 

"She chose him for her [ord, 
she of die fair complexion, 
ajKl suddenly all the kings 
together shouted and cheered^ 

"And all the gods and sages 
thereupon cried bravo* 
and shouted at the wonder, 
praising Nala the king/'^® 
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The second epic, the Riimayana, is ratlier different from the Mahd- 
bhiirata in style and content. It is little more tlian one quarter of the 
size of the other epic, and of its seven books tlie first and the last 
are certainly later additions, Tfie poem, like the Afaiiabfmtata^ con¬ 
tains many interpolations* hut tlicy are much briefer and are mostly 
didactic, Tlie main body of die poem gives the inipression of being 
the work of a single hand, that of a poet whose style was based on 
that of die other epic, but show'ed some kinship to that of classical 
Sanskrit poetry. 

Though the RMpidyaiia does not contain so many arciiaic features 
as the Mahdbkdrata^ ajid gives the general Impression of being the 
later of the two, tfjc Mahdbhdrata contains as an episode the story 
of Rama, in a form whidi suggests that the editor of the final version 
of the Mixhdbkdrat^ knew the RdfnJynna. Tlte M^ihdbhdratd as it 
is at present Is probably later than thcRJmwyuM, but its main nar¬ 
rative portions are appreciably earlier. 

Tlie traditional author of the Bdmdytim was the sage Valmiki, a 
contemporary of its hero. In fact tlie legend was perhaps committed 
to verse in tlie form in which we liave it, but excluding the first and 
last books, a little before the commencement of the Christian era. 
The central scene of the poem is Ayodhya, the capital of the old king¬ 
dom of Kosala, and it evidently grew up in a milieu to the east of 
liiat of the MiiMbhdrald. 

Daiaratha king of Kosata had four sons by hh three wives; tlie sons" 
names were Rama^ Rharata, Laksmana and ^atrughna. The four attended 
the court of King Jonaka of Videhap where Ritma won the hand of Janaka's 
daughter^ Sitlp at a great archery contest. Rama and Sita were married 
and for a time lived happily at die court of Oaiaratlia. (In this part of the 
story, contained in tlio first book of the epic, Rama is explicitly described 
as an inKunatian of tlie god Vianu, and the original text has evidently been 
much added to and altered at a btc period.) 

When Da^aratlia grew old he named Hama as his heir; but his second 
queen, Kaikcyi* renimded her lord of a boon which he had promised her long 
since, and demanded its fulfilment in the banishment of RSma and the imiah 
lation of her own son, RhantUp as heir apparent. Dalaratlia and Bharata 
both demurred, but Riitia insisted on his father fulfilling Ills promise, and 
w'enc into voluntary' exile with Slti mid his brother I-aksmana. When 
Dajaratlia died Bharata took over tlie kingdom, but only as regent for the 
exiled Rima. 

Meanwhile Rnma, STta and Lak^maija dwelt as hermits in die forest of 
Da^aka, wliere Rama destroyed many demons who were harassing ascetics 
and villagers. Havana, the demon king of LaAkl (Ceylon), decided to 
avenge his fallen kinsmen* and* w hile Rama and Laksnmia were on a hunt¬ 
ing expedition, ome to their hermitage in the guise of an ascetic, seized 
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StS, and carried her ofF to LajfikS in his aerial car {vimana). The brothers 
sought far and iivide for and enlisted titc help of Sugrlva^ the hmg 
of the monkeys, and his general p the brave and loyal Hanumant. Hanitmant 
went m seanch of Stli, and* leaping ov^cr tJie straits, at last found her 
in Havana's palace. With die aid of a great army of memkeya and hears 
RSma built a eauseway of stones across the sea to LahkS. After a fierce 
battle Ramap Lak^mana and tlieir allies slew Havana and his hosts, and 
rescued Sita. 

Sita had been treated with respect by her captor* and had in 00 ivay 
yielded to his blandishments. But slie had dwelt under the roof of another 
man, and Rimap Ln accordance with the Sacred Law, coukl do nothing but 
repudiate her. She threw lierself on a funeral pyre, but the firc^od Agni 
refused to accept lier* After this proof of her innocence she iatis reunited 
with Rilniap and the two returned to AyodhyS, where Bharata renounced the 
throne and Rama w^as crowned* to rule long and righteously. 

The last book, certainly an addition, gives an unnecessary sequel to 
the story* which was probably added on account of growing prejudice* and 
misgivings about Siti's lawful status after her unwilling residence in her 
Captor's house- The people Hiufmured because their queen had been forced 
to break her marriage vows, and suspicions as to her purity were not allaj'edi 
even by her ordeal by fire, lliough he w^as quite convirioed of her iimocence 
Rama, whose first duty was to "'please tJie people", was regretfully forced 
to banish her, and she took refuge m VilmTld^s hermitage, where she gave 
birth to t^viiis, Ku^ and Lava. Years later Kima found Sita again, and 
acknowledged her sons. As find proof of her biiiocenec she called on her 
mother, die Earth** to swallow her up. ITie earth opened, and she dis¬ 
appeared. Soon after diis Rama returned to heaven, and resumed die form 
of the god Vis^u,'^ 

The style of the Ramdjun^i is less nigged than that of the AfuAu- 
bAdrata. The latter contains occasional graniinatiCEii and pro^odical 
errors, the former few if any. It is a w^ork of greater art, but less 
vigour^ though it contains many dramatic passages, and beautiful 
descriptive w^riting, which the Mi^hJbhdrdta lacks. We give a much 
abridged translation of the description of tlie death of Havana* which 
15 typical of the treatment of battle in both epics. 

"'Tlicn Rama, reminded 
by the words of Matali, 
took hb filming arrow 
like a hissing snake^, . ^ 

* nw»us ^Tiutuw^V uvJ the hcrauic af itw Km wme af tin: attribux« of on 
agrkutUiFsil g:odd'&ss. Acconiiu^ to the story iihe w^s ml liK natural daughter af Klaif 
Ivuka, but dprm); IToiti Kia plough whllt tie wm wrrrkfng In die fkids, ThU stoty 
evidently looks hack ip i u'hcn thf^ tribal cKii^f^Ki W'm ready to lend a haiid with 
the work of the tribe- 

4 Thb rather grim ending to the ibar^' did not atisTy womc gentler spiriui- Bbava- 
bhQti'ft m drama of Ihe century* commodes mih the ruli recoocilbiTjOii 

oC Rinxi iod Sita. 
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He spolce a manEm upon it 
u the Vcda^ nrdain. 

The strong one placed in hit bow 
that great and mighty arrow. . , . 

''Enraged he fiercely bent 
his bow against Ravjur^^ 
and^ intent on bis mark, lie shot 
the entraU^earing arrow. , ,, 

** Bearing tbe death of the body 

the arrow flew with great speedy 
and toro through the heart 
of the eviUworking Havana. 

"Then, red with his blood and rapid^ 
that arrow, destroyer of bodieti 
robbing the life-breath of Havana^ 
drove into the face of the earth. * . . 

"Swifdy strode from his hand, 
his bow and his arrow 
droppedp with his life-breathf 
tipon the ground. 

*'Unbreathijigp with awful speedj 
the glorious lord of the detnons 
fell fiiom hlfi clianot to earth« 
like V|tra struck by tlic thunderbolt.* 

" When they saw him fallen to earth 
the remaining demons of night 
ki terror* thdr lord destroyed, 
fled in eveiy direction. , *, 

"Falling, struck down by the monkey.*;, 
they fled to LabkS In terror, 
then- faces swtmmbg Ln tears, 
piteous at the loss of their refuge. 

"And in Joy the inonkeya 
roared a cheer of triurapli 
and procUimed the victory of Rimap 
and his slaying of Rava^. 


* S« jj, 400f above. 
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Irt the ^ky Cliere sounded 

tiic lovely drums of the gods^ 
aikI there blew a pleasant w^ukI 
bearing a heavenly fragroice. 

A rain of flowers fell 
from heaven upon earthy 
Hewers rare and lovely 
bestrewing Riitna's chariot. 

The epic style and Tnetne became usual for didactk literature of all 
kinds« Much of this, the Puranas, Dharma ^ustras, and otlier texts, 
has been referred to elsewhere. They contain passages of literary 
merit, but we must pass them over for the great body of courtly 
literature- 

Chisical Sanskrii Pottry 

Tlie earliest surviving Sanskrit poetry in the classical style is lliat 
of the Buddhist poet Aivagliojfa, who h believed to have lived at tlie 
end of the 1st century a.d,, and who composed a nietrkal life of the 
Buddha ( BtidMacariia ) in a comparatively simple classical style. The 
Gimar Inscription of Rudradaman, dated a.o. 150, is the earliest sur¬ 
viving example of courtly Sanskrit prose. Tlius the courtly style is 
a Gomparatively iate development Ln Indian literature, although it 
must have had a long period of evolution before the dates which we 
have mentioned. 

On the whole classical Sanskrit literature has not been well received 
in the West. Though the works of Kalidasa delighted Goethe, the 
literature taken as i whole has been c-alled artificial, over-omate^ lack^ 
ing In true feeling, or even an example of wasted and perv*erted in¬ 
genuity. Indians themselves are not alw^aya satisfied witlx it^ Thu^ 
A modem authority w^rites; '^As a result of the particular demand in 
the court atmosphere the natural spontaneity of the poet was at a 
cliscoimt^ p » ^ Learning and adaptation to circurnstances were given 
more importance than the pure flow of genius. ... As a result Sans¬ 
krit poetry not only became artificial but followed a traditional scheme 
of description. . , . The magic of the Sanskrit language . * * also led 
the poets astray anti led them to find their amusement in verbal 
sonorousness.''*^ 

This judgement, which the author later qualifies, is in part correct. 
It is, besides, an indication of how deeply rnodeni India has been 
affected b}' European msthettc standards, judged by which much In¬ 
dian classical literature is indeed artificial. It w'as written mainly for 
recitation or performance at court, or for comparntively small circles 
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of litteTAtij all well vmed in the rigid canom of the literary conven¬ 
tion and higlily appreciative of verbal irigcnuit 3 % In such circum¬ 
stances i t would be futile to expect the native wood-notes of a Clare 
or the natural mysticism of a Word^iworth* llie poets lived in a 
comparatively static society, and their lives were controlled in detail 
by a bcxiy of social custom w hich w^as already ancient and which had 
the sanction of religion behind it. Tliey were never m ret'olt 
against the social system, and Indian Slielleys and Swinburnes are 
lacking. Most of this literature was written by men w^ell integrated 
in their society and with few^ of the complex psychological difficulties 
of tlie modem literary man; hence the spiritual anguish of a Cowper, 
the heart-searchings of a IJonnCt and the social pessimism of an early 
T, S. Eliot^ are almost entirely absent* Despite its reputation for 
pessimism Ln the West^ Hindu thought and literature is fundamen¬ 
tally optimistic, and the tragic drama, or the story with an unhappy 
ending* was not looked on with favour. 

The chief raw materials of the Indian poet were lo^^e, nature, pane¬ 
gyric, moralizing and storj' telling. Religious subjects^, in the sense 
of legends of the gods, are common enough, but deep religiouj feel¬ 
ing is comparatively rare in courtly literature. A few poets* such as 
Bhartrhari, wrote occafiianally on religious themes with the intensity 
of deep faith, but for all its mythological trappings and polite invoca^ 
tions to deities classical Sanskrit poetry h predomiriantly secular* 
Tlie gods, when they appear, have usually the character of enlarged 
human beings. 

Love was passionately physical, and we have said something of die 
approach of the Indian poet to the subject in anotlier chapter (p. ] 7 if). 
As in most European literature of ancient and medieval times, nature 
w^as usually treated in its relation to man, and rarely described for its 
own sake* T'he phenomena of the seasons* day and night, birds atnl 
beasts and flowers, are employed to frame Imman emorions^ or are 
personified as counterparts of the human subject? of the poet. But 
throughout the literature a deep love of nature is implicit, especially 
in Kalidasa who, for this reason among others, has a higher reputa¬ 
tion in the cst than any otlier ancient Indian poet. Panegyrics, in 
praise of a king and his ancestors^ are very numerous and fnmi one of 
the chief sources of our historical knowledge. The element of moral- 
izing IS promineiu in the writing of most poets. Kalidasa was parti¬ 
cularly fond of including general Stations of a sententious or moral 
nature in Ills verses, and this practice w-as recognized as one of the 
legitimate alumiatiis (adornments ") of Sanskrit poetry^ Gnomic 
verses, often of a diy' worldly-tvbe hiimoijr* were very popular. 

The teclmique of poetry was thoroughly studied suid rules were 
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Uid do^Ti In numerous tcxtbcxjkH. iTie purpose of poetiy \$ tisually 
described as emotive; the emotion aroused, however^ is not the pity 
and terror of Arisrotle, but a calmer experience, an sesthetic sensadoii 
based on feeling lifted to such a plane that jjricf is no longer felt as 
grief* and love no longer as love^according to one definition "int- 
personalized and ineffable sesthetic enjoment from wliidi every trace 
of its component . . . material is obliterated”.^* Tlte basic ras^is or 
"flavours” from which this aesthetic experience should arise are 
usually classified as eight—love* courage* loathing, anger, mirth, 
terror, pity and surprise. ThiM>retically every' poem should contain 
one or more of these flavours. 

^Vii important element in Sanskrit poetic theory was tihmni re¬ 
verberation the suggestion or incantation of words and phrases. 
Words have their denotations and their connotations, their primary 
meanings and their undertones* and it is witli these latter that the 
poet has to do. By carefully choosing his words he can make them 
say far more than their bare meanings and induce a whole series 
of emotions by a single brief verse. Indian literary philosophers 
advanced far in this direclion and produced theories on the psy¬ 
chology of poetic appreciation which, in broad outline* would not 
be inacceptable to many modem poets of the West. * 

Perhaps tJie most important tool of the poei was nhmidra^ or orna¬ 
mentation, which included simile and metaphor, generalisation, pun¬ 
ning* alliteration of variotis kinds, and so on. Tlds branch of poetic 
technique was also worked out in great detail by the theorists, and 
the free use of omamentation resulted in poetry' of great f!oridity_ 
This w‘as encouraged by the enormous number of s)Tionyms and 
homonym.s in Sanskrit, and by the very numerous and universally 
accept^ stock epithets, such as ”die mine of jewels ” (rainMara) for 
"*ihe sea*'* "'the immoving'* for ''mountain'** ”sky^oer" 

(lAijg-rf) for ”bird”, ajid '"tlie frail'^ (ijfiw/J) for "w'oman*\ Tlie 
ancient Indian prtet would have been quite at home with Pope's 
"denizens of air*‘ and “finny tribes”. 

The unit of poetry is tbc stanza, usually grammatically complete in 
itself. The mahdiaiyu^ loosely translated '*epic”, often degenerated 
into a string of verses or groups of verses, linked only b}' a very 
slender thread of narrative. In the more ornate courtly literature 
plot and construction are in general weak, and tiiere is little sense of 
balance. This i.s not die case with purely narrative poetry^ as in such 
w^orks as tlie “Ocean of Story'", the author of which tells his tales 

• Hvt mast important and OnginAl Utcrary Unp&risis were Dan^ (p. 442ff) f iCfn'i- 
e-7thttnturyj. 0b5iTtaba (Kdvydla^rii, 7th«sttiiry). AnaiKU^wlhira [DAiaY" 
dUia, 9iU tentury), Manunap wrly I Sift oentuiy), ami Viivsratri* 
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with economy and reHtraint fp, 4a»lf). And often, even in the most 
ornate kthya, the poet will from time to time riw to the occasion with 
vivid and dramatic description, though it must be admitted that the 
longer Sanskrit poem is usually prolix ami shapeless. 

On tJie other hand the individual verse is balanced and succinct. 
Single-verse poems, reminiscent of the Persian rifAd7 or the Japanese 
tank/i, were very popular, either standing alone or included in dramas 
smd prose works. Many of these are verj' beautiful, and make an 
immediate appeal to tJie Western reader, even in translation. They 
were collected in anthologies, of w'hich a number survive attd have 
preserved many lovely verses which would oilierwtse have been lost. 

Metrically ^skrit poetry was quantitative, and rigidly regulated, 
TTie normal stanza wtw one of four quarters, each of length varying 
from eight to twenty-one syllables, generally equal and unrbymed. 
The Epitxs usually employed the metre called ihka, of eight syllables 
to the quarter, which allowed some scope for variation: but dassiea] 
poets preferred metres of greater complexity and rigidity, of wtiich 
many are listed in textbooks on poetics, though only a dozen or so 
were popular. These metres allowed little or no scope for variation 
and their syUables were arranged in complicated patterns, usually of 
great beauty.* 

Owing to the structure of Sanskrit, literal translation of classical 
Indian poetry into English is quite impossible, and we cannot convey 
the ^stlietic elfect of a Sanskrit verse. The brief extracts here trans¬ 
lated in rhythmic prose give but a faint impression of the rich and 
closely knit texture of the originals or of the wonderful sonoritv 
of the language, W'hich, when weD handled, with all tlie arts of prosody 
and ornamentation, surely ha.s a splendour unsurpassed by any other 
language in the world. Clas.sical Indian poetty, like Indian music and 
art, developed along lines of its own and its canons are not those of 
the We,-it, but it has its own special merits and beauties. 

Indian and European judges alike agree that Kalidasa was the 
greatest Sanskrit poet. He probably flourished in the reigns of the 
emperore Candra Gupta 11 and Kumara Gupta 1 (375-^55), and thus 
saw ancient Indian courtly culture at its zenith. Like the murals of 
Ajantfi, his W'ork seems to reflect that culture completelv and con¬ 
vincingly. Though deeply Imbued in tradition, he carried tradition 
lightly, and throughout Ills work lii.s personality brealu through. A 
few legends arc told of him in late sources, but w'e have no reliable 
information about his life and character. From his work be seems to 
have been a happy and gentle man, sympathetic to sorrow, deeply 
understanding tlie moods of women and children, and loving flowers 
• For rurlhcr on SAJukrit prosoJy AppenefiXp p. SGSff, 
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and treesf beasts and birds^ and the pomp of court ceremonial. He 
was the author of three dramas (p. 435)* two long poems* “The Birth 
of the War-godand the “Dynasty of Raghu“ 
(/?jgAifrflJ 7 iAi)p and two shorter, tlie ^'Cloud-messenger “(MrgAij- 
afi/fa) and the “Garland of the SeasoTLs “ {RtifsamhSra)^ as well as of 
several other works which have not surv ived. 

The "Cloud Messenger'' Is a work of little over 100 verses^ 
which has always been one of tite most popular of Sanskrit poems* Its 
theme has been imitated in one form or another by several later poets 
both in Sanskrit and the vemflculars. More than most Indian poems 
tills work has unity and balance* and gives a sense of w^holeness rarely 
found elsewhere. In its small compass Kiilidasa has crowded so many 
lovely images and worckpictures that the poem seems to contain the 
quintessence of a whole culture. It describes a 3 'ak^a who dwells in 
the divine city of Alaki* in tlse Himalayas* He has offended his 
master Kubera (p. 313 f), and has been banished for a year to die hill 
of Ramagiri* in the modem Madhya Pradesh. The worst aspect of 
Ills exile is his separation from his beautiful wife* whom he has left 
behind in die mountain city. So, at the beginning of the ra,my season* 
he sees a large cloud passing northward to the mountains* and pours 
out his heart to it* After a verse or tw'o of introduction the rest of the 
poem consists of the yak^^s address to die cloud. 

First he tells it the route whidi it must take to reach the moun¬ 
tains; here Kalid^ describes the lands, rivers arwi cities over which 
it must pass in verj^ beautiful verses. We quote two describing the 
river Narmada and the forests on its banks. Notable in the first ver^ 
is the bird Veye-view implied in the simile. 

"Stay for a while over the thicket?* haunted by the girls of the hUl-rolk* 
then press on with faster paoep liaving shed your load of w'lteri 
and you'll see the Narmadi riwr* scattered in torrents^ by the rugged 
rocks at die foot of die Vhidhyas, 

looking like the plastered pattern of stripes on tlie flank of an elephant. * 

“ Note 1^ the banka the flowers of the rdpa trees* greenish brown* with 
their stamens half de veloped, 
and the plantains, displaying their new buds. 

Smell die most fragrant earth of the burnt out woodlands, 

and as you release your raindrops the deer will shovr you the way.^tr 

* Ttv Mtothl Wm of tbc onginat of this vmc ("press an faster pace, hiving shed 
vour Joad o| watcr^*} u akiUiiTly illitftated on ihe comoniuit Ip giving An mtpresion ol 
haste lo the atow metre arui ^ugfcstlng Uie pAner of nlmlrfipft: 

Sthilvi lajmm 

t^'cSx^iHfruiatarj^atis tatparaiji ivr/jrwr 
/tmfjR ariUfy^ vpt^ritami Findkya-fidde riw^cJirip 
mi pifodihji hkUm a^i gaj^iya. 
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Then the cloud is told to turn westward and visit the splendid city 
of UjyayainT. KaJidasa cannot long resist the irAgJrn the erotic 
sentiment, and this is evoked b> his description of the city, 

where the wind from the Sipri river prolongs the shrill melodious cry of 
the cranes, 

fragrant at early dawn from the scent of the opening lotus* 
and, like a lover, with flattering requeslSt 
dispels die morning languor of women, and refreshes their limbs. 

"Your body will groiv fat witlj tJjc smoke of incense from open windows 
where wonien dress their hair. 

You will be greeted by palace peacockSp dandug to welcome you, 
their friend. 

If your heart U weary from travel you may pass the night above mansions 
fragrant with flowers, 

whose pavements are marked with red dye from the feet of lovely 
women/*!* 

Then, as the cloud nears the HimilayaSp it will see the magic city 

"where yak^s dwell with lovely women in white mansions, 
whose crystal terraces reflect the stars like flowers. 

They drink the wine of Ime distilled from magic trees, 
while drums beat softly, deeper than your thunder."^* 

Then the yak^a describes his home, and Ins lovely wife* weak from 
sorrow* and longing. He gives the cloud a message to her* tliat his 
love is still comitant and tliat the time of reunion is approaching. 

" I see your body b the sinuous CTeepcTp your ga^e m the startled eyes of 
deer, 

your cheek Jn the moon, your hair m the plumage of peacocks* 
and in the tiny lipples of the river I sec your sidelong glances, 
but alas, my dearest, nowhere do t find your whole likeness I 

‘"The Birth of the War-god '* may be described as a religious poem, 
but though all its characters are supernatural, and include Siva him¬ 
self* the atmosphere of the poem is essentially secular. It begins with 
a fine de^ription of the Himalayas* from which we quote a few verses. 
The daring comparison of the chain of mountains to a siin'^evor^s 
measuring rod is vrorthy of John Donne, and gives another escample 
of Kalid^a's bird"s-eye-view approach. 

In the northern quarter is divine Himalaya, 
the lord of mountains, 
readibg from Eastern to Western Oceans* 
firm as a rod to metsyre the earth.. ., 
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‘' Thm demigods nest in the shade of the clouds 
whkh spread like a girdle below the peaks, 
but when the rains disturb them 
they fiy to tile sunlit summits. , * * 

“ The hollow canes are lilled with the wkid 
that bursts from tlie chasms, 
os though to provide an ostinato 
to the songs of heavenly minstrels. ^ ^ 

through the night phosphorescent herbs 
shine in the caverns with their glirntnering radiance, 
and light the loves 

of bill'-women and their pajamours. »* * 

"" And the w ind forever shaking the pines 

cauries the spray from the toments of the young Ganges 
and refreshes ihe hunting hlUinan, 

blowing among his peacock plumes/'*^ 

The poem, which b a long ot>e, describes tlie courtship and mar- 
riage of Siva and Parvatl (p. 309), and the birth of tlieir son, Kum- 
ara or Skanda^ tlie w ar-god. A& he grows to luantiood Kujuara is 
appointed general of the gods, and he leads tljem forth to battle with 
the terrible demon Taraka, who lias long been afUkting the w^hole 
universe* Taraka hears of their approachp musters his forces, and 
goes out to meet diem; but terrible omens greet the army of demons. 
Here K^idasa embarks on a remarkable description, which reminds 
us of the more macabre work of Gustave Doi^. 

" A fearful flodc of evil birda^ 

ready for the joy of eadng the army ofdemonSr 
Rew over the host of the gods, 
and clouded the aun. 

"‘A wind contiiUiiiUy fluttered tlieir umbrellas and banners, 
and troubled their eyes with clouds of whirling dust» 
so that the treinhlmg horses and elephants 
and tlie great chariots could not be simuih 

''Suddenly monstrous serpents, as black as powdered soot, 
scattering poison from their upraised lieads, 
frightful in form, 
appeared In the army^s path. 

"The sun put on a gliastJy robe 

of great and terrible snakes, curling together* 
as if to mark his joy 
at the death of the enemy denton. 
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" And before the very disc of the sim 
jackals hayed harshly together, 
as though eager hemly to lap the bLood 

of the king of the Ibcs of the gods, fallen in battle, 

" LJgtiting Ijeaveti from end to eitd, 
with flames flashing aU around, 
with an awful crash, rending the heart with terror, 
a thunderbolt fell from a cloudless sky. 

"Tlie sky poured down toiTKits of red-hot ashes, 
with whkh were mixed blood and human bones, 
till the flaming ends of heaven were Slled with smoke 
and bore the dull hue of the nedi of an ass. 

•*Like the thundered threat of the angry deatlt-god 
a great crash broke the walls of the ears, 
a shattering sound, tearing tlie tops of the mountains, 
and wholly filling the belly of heaven. 

”The host of dw foe was jostled tc^dier. 

The great elepitants stumbled, the horses fell, 
and all the footmen clung together in fear, 

as the earth trembled and the ocean rose to shake the mountains. 

"And, before the host of the foes of the gods, 
dogs lilted their muzzles to gaze on the sun, 
then, howling together with cries that rent the eardrums, 
they wrcichedly slunk away."“* 

The poem ends with the death of Taraka in single combat with 
Kumani. 

We have no space to discuss die rest of Kalidasa's poetry, all of 
wliich is of fine quality. "The Dynasty of Raghu" espeddly con¬ 
tains many passages of great beauty, including a concise version of 

» Tbt maateiy of in ibc ihrte Atuizu qupt&d la remarfejible that it 

myrt iinprtu ftven the rt*d#r who krww't no SaiukflL With briUhne u» of mswiwjm 
and allitOTtliMi KSlidAu hu wadded Mtnid to WMC in m w&y raroly tchJevea lit U* Oterir- 
iiire of the worlds 



b/iSanni 


Skhalaa-iruihbkAtit ffrapalat-turaAgmoj^ 
fiaras/njrMifta-jan^ tamantdtafh 
praiiu^ad-dmh^odld-fibkiM^n 
biijnji dvifo 

uitwiya jffnx purfl#, 

miiJta rudamt4itt lone^viw nirydyv^. 
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the story of tUma, but the work is apparently incomplete. "The 
Garland of the Seasons" describes tlie six seasotts of the Hindu year 
in relation to {fAg&a, the erotic scnttinent, but tliough charming it is 
slighter and less impressive dian tlie rest of [{alidasa's work. 

Many otJier poets after Kalidasa, wrote mahakavyas, or ioiur 
courtly "epics ", but none so ably as he. Kuniaradasa's ’rT?a^ofata" f 
(Jditd^artifid) continues his tradition, while Bh3ravi's^"^juiia and 
the Kirata" {KirStSrJuitiya)^ describing an encounter of tlie hero 
Arjuna and the god $iva, in the ^ise of a Kirata or wUd mountaineer, 
is somewhat more florid. Bhani, of the 7th century', wrote a remark¬ 
able poem on the stoiy of Rama, usually known as "Bhatti’s Poem" 
{Bhuffikavya^, containing passages of real beauty, as an exercise 
to illustrate rules of grammar. Even more ingenious was tlie 7th- 
century poet Magha, who wrote a long poem on an incidejit in the 
life of Kr^^la, the "Slaying of Siiupala” Though 

the work contains many fine stanzas the story is so badly told that tile 
poem as a wjiole ha.? no semblaiKe of unity. In tile nineteenth canto, 
which describes the battle between Kffna and his enemy, Magha 
tiiought fit to display his mastery of language by inserting many 
stanzas of amazing ingenuity. We give an example of an ekakfora 
stanza, employing only one consonant throughout: 

DaJadti diiddiihJud’-diidI 
dadddo dudor-di^^^dok 
duii^adam dudadt duddc 
ihd'^ddda~dado ^da^-diih. 

Tills stanza, using very rare and obscure words, and exceedingly 
elliptical, may be translated as follows: 

ITm: giver of gifts, the giver of grief to his foes, 
the bestower of purity, whose arm destroys the givers of grief, 
the destroyer of denaxu, bestower of boun^ on generous and miser 
alike, 

raised his weapon against die foe."*» 

The following is a dpyak^ara, containing only two consonants: 

KrSr3n-k5n kar tka- 
iSr^tak karikS-kiirak 
kon^cakafa-iarcAith 
karirah :liir^aro 'rfa~nt('. 

"The destroyer of crvel foes, the only creator of the world, 

bestower of woes on the wkked, with hands like the buds of lotuses, 
the overthrower of eleplisnts, 
fierce in battle, shone like the sun,"tt 
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The next ftaitZA is called sarvutoUiadra ("^ valid all ways ), and is 
a complicated mixture of syllabic palindrome and acrostic* Each 
quarter-stanaa is a palindrome; the first four syllables of the first 
quarter are the same as the first syllables of each quarter^ and in the 
same order; the first four syllables of the second quarter are the same 
as the second syllables of each quarterj and so on. This verse is 
positively startling in its ingenuity, and when read in the original 
produces an impression resembling that of complex polyphony. 

ras* -ihxfva vak^~s^a-- 
n^arada-iio-i^ifanJ. 

" His army was eager for battlcj 

whose arrows destroyed the bodies of the varied host* of his brave 
enemies. 

Its trumpets vied with the cries 
of the splendid horses and elephants,"** 

Finally a sianaa called (“gone and come back”). 

It Is a perfect syllabic palindrome. 

Tatp ^riya gkanaya 'iwjf J- 
ntci saratayj 
yatayd tarasd coni'- 

stanaya 'aaghay' dirtiiint, 

“He who was eagerly and close embraced 

by the fair-bosomed Sri, the sinless goddess, 
of never-foiling beau^, and endowed 
with every excellence,”** 

After Magha longer poems often became mere displays of verbal 
ingenuity. The narrative became progressively less important, and 
the style progressively more ornate, though there w'ere important 
exceptions. The dimax of the tendency came witii the diySiraya- 
tSvya, telling two stories simultaneously, by deliberately utilizing 
the ambiguity of words and piirases. A weU4tnown example of 
this genre is the Ramocorita ("Deeds of Rama") of the lath-c^tury 
poet Sandhyakara, which may be read as applying either to the legen¬ 
dary Rama of Ayodhya or to the historical king RamapSla of Bcn^l, 
who was the poet's contemporary and patron. Achievements like 
this arc not to be disparaged, but diey make little appeal to ilte Euro¬ 
pean reader and are quite untranslatable. 
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The best things in medieval poetry are to be found in the single- 
stanza poemsf of which there are many collections, either by one or 
many liands. The finest poet in tfiis genre w'as Bhartihari, thought 
to have lived in the 7th centuTy, who left no long poems, but only 
three centuries of separate stanzas on the subjects of worldly wisdom, 
love and renunciation respectivelj'. These are masterpieces of con¬ 
cise expression, and, unlike most Sanskrit poems, tell us much about 
the personality of the autlior. We quote first tw'o stanzas in an 
amusingly sententious vein, 

“ Vou may boldly take a gem Tram the jaws of a cnxodite, 
you may swim the oc«in with its tossing wreath of waves, 
you may wear an angiy serpent like a fiouer in your hair, 
but you'll never satisfy a fool who's set in his opinions! 

Vou may, if you squeeze hard ciiougii, even gel oil from sand, 
thirs^, you may succeed in drinking the waters of the mirage, 
perhaps, if you go far enough, you'll find a rabbit's horn, 
but you'll never satisfy a fool who's set in his opinions I' 

In his erotic verses Bliartfhari often shows an undercurrent of dis¬ 
satisfaction, as tlHiugh trying to convince himself tliat love is not a 
futile waste of time after all. In tlie tnidst of his amours he feels the 
call of tlie religious life, and in one remarkable stanza he iitdiilges in 
striking punning to this effect, Tiie obvious meaning is; 

"Your hair well combed, your eyes reaching to your ears,* 

your mouth tilted with ranks of teeth that are white by nature, 
your breasts charmingly adorned witJi a necklace of pearls, 
slim girl, your body, though at rest, disturbs me." 

But this might also be fancifully translated as: 

" Your hair self-denying, your eyes understanding the w^iole of scripture, 
your mouth full of groups of naturaUy'purc brahmaj^s, 
your breasts lovely from the presence of emancipated soub, 
stioi girl, your body, though free from passion, disturbs 

Tills is the sort of thing whicli most critics of Sanskrit poetry' 
object to; but Bhartrhari might Justify lii,s punning here, for by em¬ 
ploying words with religious connotations lie has given expression to 
his owTt divided mind. This is very' forcibly expressed in anotlier 
stanza, which we quote. "The forest" implies die life of die hermit. 

• This 1) one of the conventituu of poetr)'. The eyts of a pretty girl *re » long dut 
their comen almost her ears. 
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''Whmt IS the UJt€ of many idle speeches! 

Only wo diings are worth i man's attentioti— 
the youth of full-breasted women* prone to fresh plcisures, 
and the forest.”** 

It would seem that in the etrd Bhartrhari ga%^e up the love of 
women for the love of God* diough the word which we here translate 
'"God'" Is the iinpersortal Brahman (p- 2SO). 

"When I was ignorant in the dark night of passion 
1 thought the world completely made of women* 
but now my eyes are cleansed wiih the salve of wisdom* 
and my clear vision sees only God in everything/ 

Bhartfliari's religiotis experience was intense enough to produce 
the following splendid pa?an, in which lie addressed die five elements 
of Hmdu physics- 

"Oh Earth, my mother, AiCp my father. Oh FirOp my friendp 
Water* my kin.fmanp Space* my brother, 
here do I bow^ before you with folded hands! 

WitJi your aid I have done good deeds and found clear knowledge, 
atidp glorious, with all dcluiion past* ! merge in highest godhead 

An erotic ]x>ct yvixh none of Bhartrfaari's doubts was Amaru, also 
probably of tlie Ttb century p His stanzas on love arc often voluptuous* 
but they can be humorously tender* and always sliow^ a .sound under^ 
standing of feniinuie psychology ^ Amaru lov^ to describe a poignant 
moment in a human relationship in a single verse, in which the reader 
is given only the climax of the story* the reconstruction of the rest 
being left to his imagination. 

"' Well see what comes of it,' I thought, and hardened my heart igiinst 
her. 

‘What, wptil the villain speak to meP she thought, fly mg into a 
rage. 

And there we stood, seditiously refusitig to look one anotlicr in the face* 
until at last I managed an unconviiKing laugh, and her tears robbed 
me of my resolution/" 


” ‘ WTiy are your limbs so weak, and why do you tremble? 

And why. my dear/ asked her lord, "is your cheek so pale?* 

The slender girl replied,' It's just my natureT 

and turned away and sighed* and let loose the tears that burdened 
her eyelids/' 
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" * Fool I waSp why dsdn'^t 1 clasp the lord of my life to my neck? 

Why did I ntm iny fajoe away when Iw wanted to kiss me? 

^Vhy did 1 not s*e? Why did I not ^peak?" So, when love is first 
Bwakenedr 

a girl IS filled witJi remorse as she thinks of her childish shyness/' *2 

We cannot devote much more space to tlie many brief poems of the 
Middle AgeSp which are so full of cliarm and skill, and which need a 
competent translator to intrcxIiMre them to the West. In passing, how¬ 
ever, we would quote two stanzas contained in tite prose work call«!d 
"The Deeds of by die 7th-century writer Bana (p. 

which are ^ung by a bard at dawn to rouse hLs conipaniona. In our 
opinion these neglected verses are among the finest in [iidian 
literature. Ostensibly they describe a great stallion waking from 
sleep, but it may be that die poet remembered tlK cosmic symbolism 
of the liorse in V'^edic times (p. g |■f)J and intended to speak of tile 
universal In tenns of the particular, BaJja had ev identlj carefully 
studied his subject, whidi he describes alniost anatomically, in words 
whicJi have few overtones of meaning; but he succeeds in conveying 
bis own deep delight in the horse by subtle aUiteraitive effects, by the 
heavy inetret which he handles with masterly skill, and by the im¬ 
plicit contrast of the tiny piece of chaff in die last line, 

”He strctdies his hind-leg, and* bending his spine, esttends his body up¬ 
ward*. 

Curving his neckp he rests lus mm^e on hii diest, and tos^s hi* dust^ 
grey mine. 

The steed, his nostrils ceaselessly quivering with desire of fodder, 
rises from his bed, gently ivhinniet, and paws the eartli with ]iii hoof, 

"He bends his back and turns his neck sideiva}^*, till his face touclies his 
buttock, 

and then the home, tlie curls matted about his cars, 
rubs with his hoof the red comer of his eye, itdiing fmm sleep, 
his eye, struck by his dewdrop-scattering mane, vvaving and tossing* 
his eye, to die point of whose quivering eyelash there clings a tiny 
fragment of chaff, 

• We quiHC \hc &unskrlt, in tlie hope Ukat seme of Bj^'a wcuKieifuJ souaJ effcas, 
whidi srtui AO welt to fit Uw usisst gf tils veisw, may li* retngtUietj. 

FakJ^d prasdrya^ midr, 

didjyabh^^iffho mMlhdm tiFan, jui/4 dA&U-dh^rd vidhi^^ 
jfAdia-grdtdbhildfdd turnAg^, 

manditm fo&ddjramdjto, vilrkMati^ tayandd tpn^ i^ma. 

faiTTdnn d lihiir/jn 

iofiwdhmtymndMdijt tuAfn^F-U^f^Mnued eadtiitd ifurfoa 
ittdrA4iV^Q4a^dyafii rriit^/lJ-/rD/rd-ifdU/, tvr^fAgas 
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Before leaving this style of poetry we shoxild inention the KasKinlrT 
Bilhana, of the i ith and ISth centuries* whose "Fifty Stanzas of the 
Thief" {CaurafHiE£aiika)t puqjorting to describe the secret love of a 
bold houaebreaker and a princess, are full of intense emotion 
recollected without tranquillity. Each begins with tlie words “Even 
today 

"Even today I can see hen her slender arms encircling my neck^ 
my breast held tight against her tivo breasts, 

Iter playful eyes half-clos^ in ecstasy, 
her dear face drinking mine in a kiss. 

" Even tcwJay* if thb evening 

[ might see my beloved* with eyes like the eyes of a fawn, 
with the bowls of her breasts the colour of mitkp 

['d leave the Joys of kingship and heav^ and final bliss."^* 

In a class of its own is Jayadeva^s ^'“Song of the Cowherd “ 
{Gita CcR'im/fl), written in Bengal in the 12th century. This is a 
series of dramatic l}Tics intended for singiiigp and describes the love 
of Kr^na for Radha and the milkmaids (p. S04f). The poem is still 
sung at the festivals of the Bengali Vaisijavite sects, but though it be¬ 
gins w^ith a beautiful invocation to the ten incarnations of Visnu 
iL$ inspiration to the Western mind seems rather erotic than religious. 
Unlike almost all other classical Sanskrit poetry Jayadeva^s lyrics are 
rhiTned* and look fortvard to die verse foniis of vernacular literature. 
Each commences with an introductory stanza in one of the more usual 
Sanskrit metres, and the final stanza of each introduces the poet's 
name. The verses which we translate describe Krsna's longings 
when separated from his beloved Radha. "The foe of Madhu“ (a 
demon killed by Krsna) and Hari are epithets of the god. 

Here T atn dwelling. Co now to BJdhi* 
console her with my message* and bring her to me.' 

Thus tlie foe of Madhu commissioned licr frirnd, 
who went in person* and spoke to Ridhi thus: 

""When the breeze blows from tlie Soutliem Mountains* 
and brings the Lovc^god with it* 
when masses of fiowors burst forth 
to rend the hearts of parted lovers, 
he is grieved at separation from you* decked with his forest garland. 

"'Even the cool-rayed moon Inflames him, 
be is as if dead. 

Struck by the arrows of love 
he complains most wretchedly. 

He is grieved . . . 
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the swinnuig bees are murmuring 
he doses fast hw ears, 

Hb heart is clenched by parting* 
he spends his nights in fever* 

He is grieved. . * * 

* He dwells in the depths of the farcstp 
he has left his lovely home. 

He tosses in sleep tm the earth 
and touch he murmurs your name. 

He is grieved. . . / 

When the poet Jayadeva sings^ 
through this pious description 
of the deeds of the parted lover* 
may Hari arise in hearts fuil of sseal. 

He is grieved at separation from you* decked with his forest gar- 
Iand/*3^* 

Narrative Poetry 

As well as various smaller collections tliere exists in various re¬ 
censions a large series of popular stories, the Brhaikaika ("Great 
Story"*), boxed one wjtlnn tlie other in the manner of "The 
Thousand and One Nights", The most faomus of these versions is 
Somadeva^s "Ocean of Story" (Kaf&a-siu-it-sdgara),. written m the 
1 ithcentuiy in easy but polished verse. The stories are told with 
comparative simplicity and directness, and with many touches of 
humour anti pathos. We quote from the tale of the thief and the 
merchant's daughter. A wealtliy merchant, Ratnadatta, has no sons* 
and his only daughter, RatnavatT, much loved and pampered by her 
father* refuses to martyr despite the pleading of her parents. Mean^ 
while a desperate thief has been captured by the king* and h led 
through the streets to exeaition by impalement. 

"To die beat of die drum the thief led 
to the place of execution* 
and the merchant's daughter Ramavati 
sat on the terrace and w^atdwd him- 
He was gra\‘ely wounded and covered w ith dust, 
but as soon as she saw him she was smitten with love- 

* The rhyme acheme ^.Tirks from Ivric tu lyrit Here the second and fi^urth quarter! 
end with M rh>Tne ^ two a^Hibles, while the and third nuaners of each slanxa end 
with the same s^'UabLe. Hie first and third quarten dkI In c ibroyghtiut the peein. The 
reffain applies equaUy (o the love of ror Rjidhl and the Ime of Gc»d for the kmjL 
We queue ttK last verac soi that the reader mav liave some idea of the meUifluouancM 
of iHe original- 

Bkapali kari^isjatt^ 
rirahir-viLuHetta 
maiiaji rabAjua-Tibhm 
Han'r unU^iu sdiftmt. 

Tai'i Ptrahf t&^mM jaMi stdiii. 
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''Then she went to her father RatnacUtti, and saidi 
' This man ihry m leading to hi* death 
I have dioaen for my lord! 

Father, you must save him from the king, 
or I will die with him!' 

And when he lieardj her fadier said: 

' What is dns you say, my ehildf 
You've refused tlw finest suitor*, 
the images of the Love<^odt 
How am you now desire 
a WTctdwd master-thief?* 

*' But though he reproached her thus 
she was firm in her resolve^ 
so he sped to the king and begged 
that the thief might be saved from the stake. 

In return he oficred 
the w'holc of his great fortune, 
but the king w^ould not yield the thief 
for ten mtlLion piece* of gold, 
for be had robbed the w^bole 
and wo* brought m the stake to repay with his bfe. 

*'Her father came home in despair, 
and the merchant's daughter 
determined to follow 
the thief in his deaths 
Though her fanuly tried to restrain her 
she bathed, 

and mounted a litter, and 
to the place of impalement, 
while her fatlier^ her mother and her people 
followed her w'eeping. 

"The cxecutionera placed 
the thief on the stake, 
and, as his life ebbed away, 

be saw her come with her people. 

He heard the cmlooker* speaking 
of all that hod happened, 

For a moment he wept, and then, 
smiling a little, Jm died. 

At ber order they lifted the corpse 
from the stake, and tcxik it away, 
and with it the worthy merrhant'a daughter 
mounted the pyre/'^** 

* Sioiiei Slid) ai ihis pifKile tl»e If the texts the Sicred Law have 

any relanon m red bic it i* 4|Ukte inaudible ibat a prf of goad in the lltfa cemuty 
ahduld have b«n fitm) such freedmtl bj her furems, or should even have thouehl of 
legally marrying a despised cwtciste. The story pvo^y locika b«di to a much eaiiief 
tmic, when sodal relations were very much freer+ 
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Tlie modem Eumpcm reader vvoiJd find tlii$ a coriclu^ive ending 
to a tale of old* unliappyj far-ofT things: but to the Indian of medieval 
times such an ending would have been quite unsatisfacton^, so a 
dois ex nmhina was brought in in the form of tlie god Siva, who 
was so impressed by tl^e girl's love and faithfulness that he restored 
tlie corpse of the dead tJiief to life. He refonnud his ways and 
became the king's genera], ajtd the two were married amJ lived 
Jiappily ever after. 

In tlie category of narrative poems we must inciLide Kalha^^s 
great chronicle of Kashmir "The River of Kings'* {p. ’41r)i and 
several other medieval works of comparatively small literary value. 
Midway between the purely iiarraUve poem and the courtly "epic*'' 
are a number of historical works partly descriptive^ partly panegjTiCj 
and partly sober history. The most fatnous of these is "Tlie Deeds 
of Harsa", by Bana^ written in ornate poetic prose^ which is discussed 
below' (p, 447ft"). Of some literary merit is "The Deeds of Vikram- 
ahka" (Firkamuniadn'i^carlia), of Biliiaiia (p. 4^8), dealing witli 
the life and adventures of the great Calukya emperor Vikramaditya 
VI (cr. ]075—I l a/t). Another example of this type is tile RJfrtiicaFitj^ 
already iiientioned. Yet another is the work of a Jaina monk, Nat-^a- 
candra Suri, rhe Hammira-mahMSvyat which is among the latest im¬ 
portant works of Sanskrit literature. This beautiful but little known 
poem deals with the life of ffammlra* the last of the dynasty of the 
Cahainafms* wJvo was defeated and killed by the Delhi sultan Ala*-ud- 
din KhaljT in 1301, after a long siege of his capital Ranastliambhapuni 
(in liie vernacular, Ranthamblior], .As HaiiimTra was slain witti all 
Itis followers the poet was forced by his theme somewhat to flout conr- 
vention* but he managed to retain a semblance of the happy ending 
demanded by tradition by concluding his work with a description of 
the entry of Hanin>Ira and his followers into heaven. Much of the 
poem, though not without beauty, is irrelevant to the main theme* 
but the description of the kuig*s last days is direct and forcefuL 
Towards the end of the poem Nayacandra introduces a remarkable 
episode. We cannot say whether lie consciously intended the beauti- 
ful dancer who died so tragically as a symbol of the courtly culture 
which fell to the invader^ but it is thus tliat the passage, occurring so 
portentously just before Hammfra's death, strikes the reader. In the 
course of the siege a temporary mice has been arraJiged, and die 
Rajputs are making tlie most of it. On tfie battlements a musical en¬ 
tertainment is taking place, and Hammtra's favourite dancer* Ra* 
dhadevi, is performing for the king and his courtiers* A long bowsliot 
aw ay* on die other side of the moat, sits the sultan, also watching the 
dance with interest. He Is referred to in die poem as the Lord of the 
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&kas, a tenn at this time applied to all the inv aders of tiw North- 
West. Tlie first part of our extract is exceediiigly Horidt and full of 
untranslatable puns* but the stjie suddenly becomes simple and terse 
when the episexJe moves to its climax^ 

In tune die drummers beat dieir drumSp the lutonists plucked tlielr 
lutes* 

the flautists blew their flutes. 

Their voices in tune with the shrill flutes* the singers 
sang the glory and fame of the brave Mammira. . x x 
llien, the vine of her body entrancing her lovers, 
awakening passion with the glance of her half-^^losed eyes* 
to delight the hearts of the courtiers* 
canie liiidliadevT tlw dancer* arrayed for the dance. 

"Tlie quivering buds of lief fingers moved in die dance 
like tendrils of a vine, thrilling with passion. . . . 

As tlie tips of her fingers bent, as though m a drcle* 

with her grace and delicate beauty all other girls seemed her slavea* 

I'he moon* in the guise of the ring that trembled from the tip of her ear, 
saidi 'Your face js my likeness* the delusion even of sages!' 

And as she danced she stirred the hearts of the young men w^itchtng — 
the hearts whkrh lay like motes of camphor uiKler her feet. « , ^ 

With Jier gestures the necklace trembled on die tips of her breasts 
like a lotus twined in the beak of a swan. 

W'hen her bexly bent back like a bow hi the dance 

like a bowstring tlie braid of lier hair stretched down to her heel. , . x 

" And as slie danced* at every beat of tlw rhythm* 
slie turned her hack on the Saka king below. 

'"Then in fury of soul tlie Ijord of the &ikas spoke to his chamberlains 

* Is there any buwmian who can make her his tnarkr' 

His broilier said t'Sire* there is lie wliom you formerly threw into prison* 
Udfl^^^itfiha—he is the only man who can do it!* 

At Qfice tlie ^aka king had him brought, and struck off his fetters* 
and arrayed the traitor finely* with double gift of afFeetion, 

.•\nd thus apparelled he took the bow which none but he could draw* 
and the sinner shot her* as a luuiler sIhxjIs a doe. 

" At the stroke of the arrow she fainted and fell in the moat, 
as lightning falls from heaven,"'*^" 

The Drama 

The origin of the Indian theatre is still obscure. It is certain* how'- 
ever* that even in the Vedic period dramatic performances of some kind 

• The simile ii nai uTHluly ^Kiggeraiedi as the dancer was cDvered wdi jewtileryi 
which glittered In th^ uuilight 
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were given, anti passing references in early sources point to the en¬ 
action at festivals of religious legends, perhaps only in dance and 
mime. Some writers have found elements in common betw^ecn the 
Indian and the classics] Greek theatre. Tlie curtain at the back of the 
stage was called a diminutive form of the name by w^hich the 

Greeks were generally known in India. One play at least, *^The 
Little Clay Cart'^ {p* has a superficial resemblance to the late 

Greek comedy of tl^ school of MenajKler. We cannot w'holly reject 
the hypothesis that Greek comedies, acted at tlie courts of the Greco- 
Bactrian kings of N.-W. India, Inspired unknown Indiaji poets to 
develop their ow-n popular stage into a courtly an form. 

Tlie sui%f ving f^nskrit dramas are numerous and varied, ranging 
from short one-act playlets to very long plays in ten acts. Tliey 
vsere normally performed by troupes of professionals of both sexes* 
but amateur dramatics were not wholly unknown, since we have 
occasional references to kings and the ladies of the harem perfarm- 
ing dramas in the palace. Tliere was no regular theatre, though it 
has been suggested tliat one of die caves of Raingarli (p, 185) was 
specially adapted for theatrical perTormaiKes. Normally dramas 
were performed privately or semi-privately in palaces or the homes 
of the rich, or were given public show ing in temple courts on days of 
festUal. 

A curtain (yammM) divided die stage from die back- 

stage (mpaikya), and through this the actors made their entrances. 
There was no curtain between stage and auditorium. The drama was 
perfortned without scenery and with a minimum of properties; the 
absence of both waj? made up for by the highly developed gesture 
language of die dancep which we have discusjiied elsewhere (p. 38S), 
Everj^ part of the body was used to help tell the story, and the w^elU 
trained audience recognized from cont cntional mo\ements of liands, 
limbs and features that t!>e king was riding in his chariot, or diat dte 
heroine was caressing her pet fawn- The splendid attire of the actors 
was regidated by convention* so that heroes* heroines* gods* demons, 
villains, and so on were immediately recognizable. 

llie drama regularly began with an invocation to one or more of 
the gods, and a prologue, in which the chief actor and stage manager 
{sStrdilAiira) humorously discussed with his wife, the diief actress* 
die iMrasion of the performatjee and the nature of the play to be per¬ 
formed. * The main dialogue of the play was in prose, but this w as 
freely interspersed with verses, which were usually declaimed or in¬ 
toned, but not sung. In this ancient Indian taste differed frorn that of 

* ThU cofiwnikm of Uw Itidian wm kiKiwn to Gocltw Sir Williun lonn' 
tnrulit^Qni of uul wis sbdjLpted by him far the prolctguc of Fami. 
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prcsent-ilay liidU* which dcniiinds many songs in phys and filmi, 
Th^ classical unities were not observed: ycara in time and a thousand 
miles in space might divide one scene from the next: but within the 
act unity of time and place was demamled. If in tliia respect the 
Indian dramatic convention differed from that of classical Europe^ it 
agreed in forbidding the portrayal of acts of violence on the stage, 
though this and other rules w^ere sometimes ignored. The act w'is often 
preceded by a prelude {pratwiaia)^ in w^hich one or two characters set 
the scene, and described what had gone before. 

As in literature generally, so in the theatre Indian convention 
allowed no tragedy. Tragic and pat lie tic scenes were common 
enough, hut endings were almost invariably happy. From the 
European point of view die in.sistence on tlte happy ending often led 
to the unnatural forcing of the plotn But if he rejected tragedy the 
ancient Indian playgoer delighted in melodrama and pathos. Though 
the emotion wdikh the Indian writer sought to arouse was theoreti¬ 
cally a suhlimated one (p, 417), in fact die Sanskrit drama contains so 
many melodramatic scenes that the emotional Indian audience must 
often have been mov'ed to tears. S’oble heroes are led to execution 
for crimes diey did not commit, declaiming their mnocence to their 
sorrowing wives and children, to be saved from the stake at the last 
moment. Urdiappy wives are unjustly expelled from their homes by 
their husband.s. Long-lost children are reunited with tlielr parents in 
the ffnal act. Whatever the theorists, beginning with Biiarata 
(p. 382), may have said, the sentiment of the Indian drama w'as 
warm and living;, sometimes a little reminiscent of that of more 
popular English autlMirs of the last century. 

Like Greek and Elizabetluin dramati$tJS Indian writer* usually 
borrowed their plots from earlier sources, often adapting them freely 
in the process. Legends of the gods and ancient heroes formed an 
inexhaustible mine of dramatic material. Other plays were written 
around popular tales of a secular type, Tliere are also dramas of 
statecraft, based very freely on stone* of hisiorrcal kings of the past, 
and light comedies of harem intrigue^ wlierein tlic hero, a kUig» 
succeeds in pacifying the chief queen, who has set her heart against 
rlie promotion of the heroine, a ser^^ant girl (usually a princess in 
disguise), to queenly status and her liushand^s bed. Tliere are also 
allegorical dramas, in w'hich the characters are personified virtues and 
vices, and there are a few surv iving examples of farces. Plays were 
classified by the theorists according to style and length into over a 
dozen categories. 

Tlie hero and heroine (wJy/M) are inevitable characters 

in most t)'pes of drama, as is tlie villain {praliFt^yaka)^ An intereiting 
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stock character is the ^ho provides coniic relief; he is an 

ugly and misshapen brahman, the loyal fricrHl of the hero, but in- 
variably a figure of fun. Another stock character^ occurring In one 
or two extant dramas and noted by the theorists^ is tile vi}a„ the 
cultured but rather shallow man of tf^ world who befriends the Iiero, 
and somewhat resembles the parasite of classical Greek comedy. 

The earliest known dramas to have survived are fragments of plays 
by Aivagho.^a (p. 415j, presented in manuscripts found in the desert 
sands of Central /Vsia, Tile oldest complete plays are probably those 
attributed to Bhlsa, which seem to be earlier than those of Halidasa, 
though tliere is no complete unanirnity of experts on this point. 
Bha&ft"s thirteen surviving plays include several works of great merit, 
notably '*Tlie Vision of Vasavadattl'" {Sv^pn^^aTfadutta) and 
“ Yaugandhariy ana's y<}w^^*{PrdtijMyaugdndharSyafiii)^ Bhasa also 
wrote a number of short dramas based on cpk stories in simple and 
vigorous 5t}ic. Nowadays lus plays are often tile first introduction 
of the student of Sanskrit to dramatic literature. He excelled in 
portraying the Ii^^rok sentiment, and ably individualized his characters. 
More than once he broke the rules of later dramatic tlieoty^ by per¬ 
mitting acts of violence on the stage. 

As in English literature so in Sanskrit, the greatest poet was also 
tile greatest dramatist. Three plays of Kaiidlsa have sunived: 
*'M5lavik;i and AgnJnlitra^^ a comedy of harem intrigue^ its scene 
set in the SuTiga period; ^'Urva^I Won by Valour'" (Fiirumon^aii)^ 
telling the ancient story of the love of Ptiruravas and Ur\'ail f p, 405 fr); 
and "The Recognition of ^ktmtala"" (AbhijMna&ihint&h). At all 
times the last has been reckoned Kalidasa's masterpiece, and merits 
special consideration. Tl^e plot is set in the days of legend, when 
gods and men were not so far apart as they later became. We give 
an almost complete translation of the fifth act^ with a summary of the 
rest of tl^e play. 

Tlie play opens with King Dusji^anta chasing the deer in the neighbour'^ 
hcMxl of a forest hermitage. He alights from his chariot to pay homage to 
the chief of the hermits, rhe sage Kanva. Kanva Is not at home, byt the king 
meets his foslernlaughter, SakuntaU, the illegitirnate child of the nymph 
Menaki (p. 317), who nms on to the stage harassed by a bee, and Is freed 
from its attentions by the gallant King. Naturally he falLi in love isith her* 
and with due modestj- she shows that she returns hb aHecrion. The second 
act shows Dosyanta in the throes of love. He cannot press his suit in the 
absence of £akimtali's foster-father, so he renwins in (he neighbourhood of 
the hermitage, ostensibly to defend it from w ild elephants and demons- In 
the third act Sokuntnla is luiguid and sick with love. She confesses her 
feelings to her two friends, Anisuya and Priyaipvada, who persuade her to 
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a letter to the King. As slie is writings the who has heard every¬ 
thing from a nearly thicket* comes on the scene^ and the two friends with¬ 
draw* He givts &kiifita]a a ring, and* by plighting their troth, they are 
married by the g^dharva rite (p. 16&). 

In the fourth ajct Dusyanta has been recalled to his capital by affairs of 
state, leaving ^kuntaiS behind, Kanva is still away* Meanwhile a great 
and irascible hermit, I>iirvasa5, visits tlte hentiitagep and, as a result of a 
fancied slight, he curses ^kuntala, saying that she will be forgotten by her 
husband until he sees the ring be gave her. Meanwhile Hanva returns^ He 
knoivs already of what has happened, and decides to send the now pregnant 
^akuntala lo the King, in a scene of great pathos she tahes leave of her 
foster-father and her friends* and sets out for the capital in die care of two 
hermits and an elderly liermit-woman, Gautaml llie fifth act shows us the 
court of Oufyanta. ^kuntals, veiled, is ushered in with her attendants. 
She reminds the King of their love, and die attendants testify to her w^ords i 
but the curse of Dur\'lsas has effaced all memorj^ of lier from the King's 
mind, and he does not recognize her. 

oautamL Child! Put your modesty on one side a minute and take off 
your veil. Then His Majesty will recognize you. (Sh dt^f ^o.) 

THE KING {/oozing at aside). 

This shape of untarnished beauty Is offered me. 

I ponder, wliether or not I really wed her. 

! am like a bee in a jasmine wet w^lth the dawn dew'— 

[ cannot now^ enjoy her, nor can I leave her, 

[ Hr rrmairfS thef in 

tiiE DooRKEE^EA {oside), How His Majesty rcspecta the Sacred Law! 
WTio else would Uiink twice about a beauty so easily come by? 

iARNGARAVA (one of the ascetics)* Your Majesty, why arc you so silent? 

TUE aiKG. Hermits, Vve been racking my btains, but I've no recollection 
whatever of marrying this lady. How can I accept her* . . . especially when 
she shows such obvious signs of pregnancy.^ 

iAXUNTALA (usidSfJ. His Mijcsty doubts that we were ever married! 
\VTiat has become of my high-soaring hopes? 

i^lii^GAiiAVA, So you wm't take her! 

The sage indeed dcser^'es your scorn, 
for he respects his outraged daughter, 
he gives lo you the wealth you stole from him* 
and treats a robber as an Iwmcsl man! 

iARAPVAtA (the other ascetic)* That's enough^ ^rngara^'a! &tkun- 
tala* we've said all we can say, and HU Majesty has spoken! Now it's up 
to yout You must say something that will convince him. 

s^KWT^^J^ When his passion has sunk to such depths what's 
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good of rtininclLng liim of itf The only tliifig Vm ^ure of is that Tin to 
be phicd \ (Ahud .) Your Majesty! (Her paict drofts lo an undfrtene). Even 
though you doubt your marriage to me, this isn't the way you ought to re¬ 
ceive me. l*m a pri who is naturally opeo-hearted. 1$ it right tliat you 
should make promises to me at the hemutage and tlien decelv'e me, and now 
use such luLTsh words to throw me aside? 

THE KiHQ {fmlUng Hi hands to hts eatt). Heaven forbid! 

Why do you try to sully your kin 
and bring me to ruin^ 
as a river ^hing against its hanks 
sullies Its water and felts the tree on the shore? 

^AJCtriTTAL^. All right! If you really think Tni another man's wife ril 
clear up,your doubts by tliis token t 

THE K^NG. TIuit's a good ideal 

iAKUXTALA {feeling her ring-^ger). Oil deal-! Oh dearl I llic ring isn't 
on my fingerl (5Ar Amb al Cautawtl in distras,) 

CAUTAiif. The ring must have slipped off your finger while you were 
bathing. 

THE KisG {smiliHg). There's a well-known saying—"A woman always 
has her wits about her"! 

^akuntaU. Fate's against me again! One thing more I want to say. 

TUE KING, Vetyweil! I'll listen! 

Iakuntala. One day when we were in the bower of creepers you had a 
lotus leaf filled with water in your hand. 

THE kjko. I'm listening, 

^AKUKTALi. Then my pet fawn DirghSpanga came up, and y'ou held out 
the water and tried to get him to come to you, and said tenderly that he 
should have the first drink, but he wouldn't come near your hand because he 
didn't know you. So I held him, and he took the water from me, and you 
laughed and said, “Everyone trusts his own kind^after all, you’re both 
children of the forest!" 

THE Eih'o, Those arc tlse son of sweet and lying phrases with which 
scheming women fool men of the world! 

CAVTAUl. Good sir, you shouldn’t say such things. This girl was 
brought up in a hermitage, and she knows noffung of deceit. 

tiLE Elite, Old woman 1 

Even in birds and beasts the female needs no lessons in deceit! 

How much less she who has the power of reason! 

Cuckoos, before they take to flight. 

make sure that other birds will rear tlieir chicks! 
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iAKUNTAU (angrily). You wretch! Ymi judge me by the measure of 
your own heart! Was there ever a bigger hypocrite? You, m your doak 
of righiecrtiiness—you re like a well covered over with grass f 

the eiko ( ofiii *). Her anger seems quite genuine and makes me have 
second thoughts. 

She must think my soul is vile In its forgetfulness, 
and in not acknowledging our secret Love. 

At the knitting of the brows of her eyes red with anger 
the bow of the Love-god Is snapped in two, 

[vIlsW). Good woman. The movements of King Ousyanta are common 
knowLedge, and nobody knows anything about this. 

iAEUNTAJJi. So be Ut Here am ], turned into t wanton,and all because I 
misted the rare of Pure, and fell into the clutches trf a man who had honey 
on his tongue and poison in liis heart, {She eosftrs iur/aet itjM Ihttndo/fur 
rabf and 

iAR.*>OARAVA. So you have to suffer for your own folly, when you don't 
keep a check on your impulses. 

One sliould think hard before making love, 
especially in secret. 

Friendship to those wliose hearts we know not 
soon tunu to liatred, 

THE MHO, \Miat, do you trust ibis lady enough to attack me with your 
censorious words? 

SahScarava [uoTK/tdly), You hear things upside down! 

The word of cxie who from her birth 
has learnt no guile carries no weight at all, 
but they who liave mastered the science of deceit 
have pow'er to speak words of lutlwrity. 

THE KINO. Honest sir, if for the sake of tlie argument [ admit your 
accusation, tell me wiiat good h would do me lo deceive her. 

iAAkCAKAVA, You'd reap your own ruui. 

TiiE El NO. And surely it's unbelievable that a king of the line of Pure 
should seek his own ruin? 

iXEADVATA. SSrAganva, what's ihe use of arguing with him? We've 
carried out the Teacher's command, now let's go home. { To the King.) 

Here is Your Lordship's wtfe-^ 
leave her or aorept her. 

It is said that the husbatul's power 
over the wife is all-embracing. 
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Gautimt. let's go ! (They tAt dW.) 

iAFUFTALA. Oht how Tve been cheated by this decelverl Vo-u mustn't 
leave me! /erf/ott-j ) 

OACTAHf. {pausijtg,) Look, Ssrtigam-a, my child Sakuntajl is roUowtng 
ufl and crying pitirully. Oh, what will my little girl do, now that her huihand 
has cast her ofT so cmellyf 

iAR^'OARAVA (turning iitrnty). Wanton* you are too bdcpendenti 
(^uhintnld iTfmbkj uith/far.) 

i^R.C'OAn AVA. &ikunta1l t 

If you are what the king says you are 
you are cast off by your family, and your father is nothing to you; 
but if you know your vow to be true 

even bondage in your husband's home is good. 

You muit stay behind* and we must go! 

THE iih’G. Hermit* why do you delude this ladyf 
The moon awakens the night-flow cring lotuses, 
and the stui those that flower by day. 

The way of die man of self-oon tro] 

IS to have no deatbg^ with the wife of another. 

iAR^OAAAVA. When Your Majesty has such a short memory for hia past 
deeds he does well to be so fearful of sin! 

THE KING (fo the Ou^ Frkst).* I ask you the rights and WTongs of the 

matten 

I wonder^ am I forgetful, 
or has she told me lies? 

Shall I abandon my own wife 
or sin by touching another's? 

THE CHIEF HUEST ( thought/uliy). If you ask me, this is what I think should 

be done. 

the king. Command me, Your Bonourl 

THE ciitEr FiiJEsr+ Let the lady stay in niy home until the child is bom 
If you ask w^hy, this is my reason—Long ago the wise meji told you that 
your first son w^ould become a universil emperor. If the son of the hermit's 
daughter bears the tokens of such kingship you should congratulate her and 
take her into your harem—otherwise send her back to her father* 

THE KING. It shall be as my master pleases. 

THE CHIEF pmiEsT. Oiild, foLlow' me I 

* This stage diiectlcifi is inscrteci by us. Alt the iJthefS ane Kilidlsa's, In their com- 
pamtively full stage directionf Saiu^t pUys iwtniit strilunf Jy Vtith thoae of indent 
<jm«. 
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iAKL'KTALA. O holj Earth, open for mcl to go, and kacts 

uitk the ChieJ Priest. The hermits depm^t. The Kittg, his memory clouded ly 
the aerse, thinis oAeur ^aku/iiulo .) ^ 

Soon the Chief Priest returns. As he was leading &ikuiita]a to his home 
a heavenly shape appeared and carried her up to heaven. It was her mother, 
ihc nymph Menaka, who had come to take her to her true parents’ home for 
her confinement. 

Act six introdiices two policemen and a fisiiermen. He has found a precious 
ring in the maw of a fish, and is hauled before the king under the suspicion of 
having stdoi it. As soon as Du-syanta sees the ring he recognizes it as the 
one he gave SakuntalU, and his memory returns. But Sakimtala has van¬ 
ished. For a wliile die King gives liimself up to ^cf, for He has lost his 
wife and he has no heir Boon he a.ssuages his sorrow in action, for 
Mitali, the charioteer of Indra, brbgs him word that his help is needed in 
the long war bctw'ccn gods and demons. 

The final act takes place several years later on the lower sjo^s of heaven, 
at tlw hermitage of tlie divine sage Maries- Dusyanta is rctumuig victorious 
from battle, wlien he secs a small hoy, nobly wrestling with a tame lion cut. 
He stops his durlot to admire ttic child's courage and strength, and is told 
that he is Bharata, tlw son of ^kuntali. The lovers are reunited, and all 
ends liappily. 

In many respects "^kuntala” is comparable to the more idyllic 
comedies of Sliakespearc, and Kaijva's hermitage is surely not far 
from the Forest of Arden. The plot of the play, like many of 
Shakespeare's plots, depends much on happy chances and on the super¬ 
natural. whicli, of course, was quite acceptable to the audience for 
which Kalidasa wrote. Its characters, even to the minor ones, are 
happily delmeatefl Individuals, in the passage we have quoted the 
two hermits, who play no further part in the action, arc sharply 
d'tflFerentiated. Sarhgarava is a brave and upright man, fearless in Ins 
dcnundatimi of wlckediiess: in high places, but rattier stem and liard 
in his righteousness. Saradvata, on tlw other hand, betrays himself 
in two lines as a moral weakling, anxious to escape from an un¬ 
pleasant situation as quickly as possible, Kalida.sa makes no pre¬ 
tence to realism, but his dialogue is fresh and vigorous. In fact the 
dialogue of the better Sanskrit plays generally seems based on verna¬ 
cular, and is full of idiomatic expressions. Indian playgoers did not 
demand tlw conflict of feelings and cinutjons which is the chief sub¬ 
stance of serious European drama, but Kalida.sa was quite capable of 
portraying such conflict cFTectively, His beauties and merits are 
tarnished by any translation, but few who can read him in the original 
would doubt that, both as poet and dramatist, iw was one of the great 
men of the svorld. 
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There were tn^y oilier dramatists, of whom we cm only mention 
a few, Sudraka, probably Kalidasa’s approximate contemporarj^ has 
left only one play "'TJie'Uttle Clay Cart" {Mrcch^ialiia), Thb is 
the most realistic of Indian dramas^ unravelling a tompUcated story^ 
rich in humour and pathos and crowded with action, of the tove of a 
poor brahman^ Carudatta^ for the virtuous courEezan Vasantasena* 
this stor^* is interwoven widi one of political intrigue^ leading up to 
the overthrow’ of the wicked king P^aka, and the play contains a 
vivid trial scene, after which the hero is saved from execution at the 
last moment. It is notable for Its realistic depktion of city life^ and 
for its host of minor characters, all of whom are drawn with skill and 
individuality. It has more than once been performed in translation on 
the European stage, and, to a Western audience, Is certainly the most 
easily appreciated of Indi^ plays. _ X 

Vijal^aciatta (?6th century) was the dramatist of politics^ lib 
only complete sun iving play, *" ITic Minister's Signet Ring " {MaJrd- 
r^sdsa)^ deals with the schemes of the wily Canakya (p. 50) to 
foil the plots of Rak^asa, the minister of the last of the Nandas, and to 
place Candragupta Maurya firmly on the tlirone. The plot is ex¬ 
ceedingly complicated, but is worked out with great skill, and die 
play is beautifully constnjcted to lead up, like "'The little Clay Cart"", 
to a pathetic scene w here one of the chief characters is saved from 
death by impalemcEit at the last mometit. Another play by 
Vl^Okhadatta, "TJie Queen and Candra Gupta"" {Dcrlcandragupia)^ 
purporting to tell the story of the rise to power of Candra Gupta II 
(p. ^5), exists only in fragments. 

Tliree plays are ascribed to the great king Harsa {p. C^Sf), though 
they may be the work of a ghost wTiter"’. They are 'Mlamav^alT", 
" Priyadariika", and Tlie Joy of die SerpeEjts ( NJgilndttda), The 
first two^ named after their JieroitieSp are charming harem comedies, 
while the last i$ a play of religious purport, telling of prmce Jlinij- 
tavahana, who gives his own body to put a stop to the sacrifice of 
serpents to the divine Garuda (p. 500}. 

Wldi liarsa w^e may link his royal contemporary, the Pallava king 
Mahendravikramavarman, who has left a one-act play " The Sport of 
the Drunkards"" ( Muttariidsa). h treats of a drunken Civile ascetic, 
who loses die skull which he uses as a begging bowl, and accuses a 
Buddhist monk of stealing it. After much satirical dialogue, In which 
other dissolute ascetics of variotis persuasions and both sexes are in¬ 
volved, it is found tliat tlie skull has been stolen by a dog. This litde 
farce, though slight, dirows a flood of light on die life of the dmes 
and is full of Rabelaisian humour. 

Second only to Kalidasa in the esteem of the critics was Bhavabhuti, 

SO 
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who lived at Kanyakubja in the early 8th century. Tliree of his 
plays survive—"Malatl and Madhava", "Tlie De^s of the Great 
Hero" {MaheviranarUa), and ‘*Tlie Later Efeeds of Rama" ( Uttara- 
The first is a love story with a pseudo-realistic back¬ 
ground, full of incident of an exciting or horrific type, in which Uie 
heroine is more tlian once rescued from death, w'hile tile tw'o latter 
plays tell the story of Rama. By Western standards as a dramatist 
BhavabhCti falls short of those we Jiat'e mentioned earlier. His plots 
are weakly constructed and hjs characters lack individuality. His 
greatness rests on his deep understanding of sorrow: in his treatment 
of the pathetic and die terrible he perhaps excels Kalidasa. 

After Bhavabhuti the quality of Sanskrit drama declined. Play¬ 
wrights of some merit, such as Bhatta NSrayaM (? ath century ), 
MurSri (early 3th century), Rajaiekhara (Sth-lOth centuries), and 
Kr^ami^ (1 Ith century), continued to write dramas, but tlicir work 
grew more and more literary, and was evidently often ratlier in¬ 
tended for reading than for perfonnaiicc. We have records of the 
occasional production of Sau.skrit plays until the Muslim invasion, 
after which die Sanskrit dioatrical tradition, diougli not forgotten, 
became a thing of die past. 

Prose Uleralure 

nie earliest surviving prose stories arc a few narrative episodes in 
die Brahmanas (p. 405f), followed by the Pali Jaiakas (p. 454f), In 
the Gupta period, however, there de\'eIoped a style of ornate prose 
narrative, which was very different from the simple Pali stories, and 
was classed as kSiiya. Tlie chief writers in this genre w ere Dan^jin, 
Subandhu and Ba^, all of whom lived in tlie late bth and early 7th 
centuries. 

Daidin's "Tales of the Ten Princes” (Dasaium^acarila) is a 
collection of exciting and ingenious stories, held together by a frant- 
ing nanrarive and all Interwm’en with great skill. 'Hie prose Is com¬ 
paratively simple. Long compounds arc numerous, but die inordi¬ 
nately lengthy sentences of Bana are not to be found. Tiic stories are 
secular, often humorous, and sometimes amoral, while the cliaraciers 
are well delineated. Some of die interest of the "Ten Princes" lies in 
its comparative realism, for in their adventures the ten heroes come 
in contact with merchants and thieves, princesses and prostitutes, 
peasants and wild hillnien. Few works of Indian literature tell us so 
much about Sow life. 

As examples of Danilin's style we give two little stories whicli are 
contained within the larger tales, and are intended to show contrast¬ 
ing aspects of the cliaracter of the fair sex. Tiie styles arc stiarply 
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differentiated to fit the themes; the grisly story of DhummT is told in 
crisp slujrt sentenced nltb great economy of detail^ while in the 
domestic idyl! of ComSni Dandin lingers lovingly on his words, and 
describes the charming scene in kisttrely periods. 

” Tliere is a countiy called Trigarta* where there lived (hree Imuseholders^ 
who had accumidatcd a great fortune. They vrere bfodiers, called Dlianaka, 
DhSnyaka and Dhanyaka. In those days Indni gave no rain for twelve 
yearSr The com withered, plants were barren, trees bore no fruit, and the 
clouds were impotent; water cotirses dried up, panda became mere mud- 
holesp and llie springs ceased to flow. Bulba, roots and fruit became scarce, 
folk-^es were forgotten, and all festive menymaking ceased. Robber 
bands multiplied p and people ale one another's flesh. Human skiJIsp white 
as cranes^ rolled on the ground. Rocks of thirsty crows flew' hither and 
thither* Villages* cities* whole districts, were deserted. 

”The three householders first ate their store of grain and then one by one 
their gcjats^ their sheep,^ their huffaloea, theirlaaws, their roaidaer^'ants* their 
menservantSp their childreti, and the wives of the eldest and the middle 
brother, rinally they decided that nest day tliey would eat Dhumkil, the 
wife of die youngest; but tlie youngest brolhcrt JDhanyaka, could not bring 
himself to eat his darling, so that night he stole away witli her. 

Wlicn she grew weary he ctnied her^ until they came to a forest * . ^ 
and they walked ofi dirough it until at last they ca-me upon a man who w^as 
writhing on the ground, witli his hands, feet* ears and tiose cu.t off He 
compassionately supported dus man too on his shoulder, and for a long time 
the three dwelt in a hut which he painstakingly built of leaves in a comer of 
the forest whidi abounded in edible bulbs, roots and game* He healed the 
[dan's wounds witJi aliiiond and sesamum oil. and fed him with a full share 
of his own nwat and vegetables. 

"One day when the man liad quite recovered and was restored to heal^, 
when Dhanyaka had gone hunUng, DliOnuni approached the man with desire 
for pleasure, and though he upbraided her site compelled him to sadsfy her. 
When Iver husband came back and asked for water site saidr *Draw it from 
tlie well yourself, Tve got a splitting headache*, and tossed him the bucket 
and rope. As he was drawing w^ater from the w^ell she crept up suddenly 
behind him and pushed him m. 

"Supporting the cripple on her shoulder she wandered from land to Land^ 
and gamed tlie reputation of a devoted w ife, and was much honouretL Fm- 
ally site settled in Avanti, and lived in great afflucncct thanks to the genero^ 
h\ly of the king. One day she heard that her husband liad been rescued 
from iJie well by a bond of tliirsty menJiants* and was now roaming 
about the land of Avantii begging his food. So Dhuminl declared to the 
unwitting king that he was the villain who had crippled her husband, and he 
comlemned tiie good man to death by tortiire. 

""As Dhanyaka W'as being led to execution,, knowing tliat his appointed 
time bad not yet come, he boldly said to die officer in chaige," If the beggar 
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Tm suppo^ to have crippled is ready tp condemn me ! deserve my ptitilsh- 
ment!' Tlie offtcer tliought that no h«irm could come of testing Qih words, 
so he sent for rise cripple]. An soon as tiio cripple vva?t brought and saw 
Dhanyalca his eyes filled with tears. He fell at tfse good man's ami, 
being a man of noble mind, he told of Dlianyaka's kindness and the false 
Dhuminrs wickedness. The enraged king had die wicked woman's face 
disfigured^ and made her serve as a cook in his kennels, while he bestowed 
great favour on Dhanyaka* And that is why I say tliai women are hard¬ 
hearted. 

In the land of the Dravidians is a €ity called KaiicT. Therein dwelt the 
very wealthy son of a meirhant, by name ^ktlkumara^ When he was nearly 
eighteen he tliought; 'There's no pleaskire in living wltlKiut a wife or with 
one of bad character. Now' hovv can I find a really good one?' So, dubious 
of his chance of linding wedded bliss w itli a woman taken at iJw word of 
others^ he became a fortune-teller, and roamed the land with a mcasnre of 
unhtisked rice ded in the skirts of his robe; and parents, taking him for an 
mterpreter of birthmarks, show^ed tJieir daughters to him. Wlienever he 
saw a girl of his own class, wliatever her birthmarks, he would say to her; 

' My dear girl, can you cook me a good meal from this measure of ricef ^ 
And so, ridiculed and rejected^ he wandered from house to house, 

"One day In the land of die febis, in a city on the banks of the Kaverl, he 
examined a girl who was shown to him by her nurse. She wore little jew els 
!ery, for her parent,^ had spent tlieir fortune, ami had no tiling left but their 
dilapidat^Ni mansion. As soon as he set eyes on her he thought: ’ThU girl 
Is shapely and smootJi in all her members. Not one limb is too fat or too 
thin, too short or too long. Her fingers arc pink; her hands arc marked with 
auspicious lines — the barleycorn, the fish, tiie lotus and tile vase; her ankles 
arc shapely: her feet are plump and die veins are not prominent: her thighs 
curve snsoothJy: her knees can barely be seen, for they merge into her 
rounded thighs; her buttocks are dimpled and round as chariot wheels; her 
navel is small, flat and deep: her stomach b adorned with three lines; the 
nipples stand out from her large breasts, which cover her whole chest; her 
palms are marked with signs whidi promise com, wealth and sons; her 
nails arc smooth and polished like jewels; her fingers are straight and taper¬ 
ing and pink; her arms curve sweedy from the slioulder, and are smoothly 
jointed; her slender tietk ia curved like a coticlHilicll; her lips are rounded 
and of even red: hor pretty diin docfs not recede; licr cheeks are round, full 
and firm* her eyebrows do not join above her nose, and arc curved, dark and 
even; her nose is like a half-hlowti sesanium flower: her wide eyes are large 
and gentle and flash wntb three colours, black, white and hmwnj her brow' 
ia fair as the new moon: hercurls are lovely as a mine of sapphires; her long 
ears are adorned doubly, wjtlj earrings and charming lotuses, hanging 
limply; her abundant hair Ls not browm, even at the tips,* but long, smooth, 
glossy and fragrant. The clkoracter of such a girl cannot but correspond to 

• Though ft fair compieKlon wn much pdied In aiiclMt India a tnoc of browiineat in 
the hair, fairly common in ihc No^Ot, was thought vciy unbcaLixifLil and inauspipwis. 
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her appeanmte^ ind my lieart U fixed upon her, so III laer and marry her.. 
For one regret after another is sure to fall on the heads of people who don*t 
take precautions f * So, looking at her affectTonatelyp he said, * Dear gfrl, can 
you cook a good meal for me with this measure of rice?' 

"Then the girl glanced at her old sen-ant, who took the measure of rice 
from his liand and seated him on tlie veranda, which had been well sprinkled 
and swept, giving him iviter to cdqI his feet Meanwhile die girl bruised 
the fragrant rice, dried it a little at a time in tJie sun, turned it repeatedly, 
and beat it with a hollow cane on a firm flat spot, very gently, so as to sepa- 
rale the grain without crushing die husk. Tlien she said to iJie nurse, 

' Mother, goldsmiths can makegood use of these husks for polishing jewel¬ 
lery. Take tliem, and, with tile coppers you get for them, buy some fire- 
w'ood, not too green and not too dry, a small cooking pot, and two earthen 
dLshes.' * 

'^Wsen this was done s!ie put die grains of rice in a shallow wide- 
mouthed, round-la''llied mortari and took a IcMig and lieavy pestle of SKacia- 
w'ood^ its head shod wiiii a plate of iron. . . ^ With nsktll and grace slie 
exerted her arms, as die grains jumped up and down in die mortar. Re¬ 
peatedly she stirred them and pressed them down with her lingers; then she 
shook the grains in a wirmowing basket to remove the beard, rinsed them 
several tJincSj worshipped the liearth, and placed them in water which had 
been five times brought to die boil. When the rice sortened, bubbled and 
swelled, she drew die embers of the fire together, put a lid on the cooking 
pot, and strained off the gruel 'Fhen she patted du; rice with a ladle and 
scooped it out a little at a tiiiiej and when she found that it was thoroughly 
cooked she put die cooking pot on one side* mouth downward, Next she 
damped down liiose sticks wliich w ere not burnt through, and when the 
fire Was quite out she sent them to the dealers to be sold as charcoal, saying, 

' Widi die coppers diat you get for them, buy as much as you can of green 
vegetables, ghee, curds, sesamum oil, myrobalans and tamarind." 

" When tiiis was done ahe offered him a few savouries. Next she put die 
rioe-grucl b a new dish imuifirsed m damp sand, and cooled it with ^e soft 
hreeie of a palm-leaf fan. She added a little salt, and flavoured it w'idi d5e 
scent of the embers; she ground the myrobalana to a smooth powder, until 
they smelt like a lotus; and dien, by the lips of the nurse, she mrited him to 
take a bath. This Iw* did, and when she too had bathed dte gave him oil and 
myrobalans fas an iinguent]. 

After be had bathed he sat on a bench in the paved courtyard, which had 
been tlioroughly sprbkied and s^vepL She stirred the gruel In the two 
dishes, which she set before him oei a piece of pale green plantain leaf, cut 
from a tree in tlie courtj-ardlb He drank St and felt rested and happy* re- 
la.xcd in every limb Next she gave him two ladlcfuh of the boiled ric*, 
served with a little ghee and condSments, She served the rest of the rice 

* Tlie MOEWrrucs of this and ilit ath?r tran&articrti referred to arc verv hard to expLain. 
No doubt the rkiff hiusks^ iro E^arefulty tlircshcd, had KHne- valiie, but lc It 

h^l>' likely that it would have houghi ihi? w^res nientloncd^ If diia passage hais any 
histericai si^illcance it conflnna Uw tvidence or other scxuivci ilut in ordimtri’^ times the 
ineatu of aubabicnce were plcndful and dieap. 
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with cuitb* three spices ^mace, cardamom and cinnamon and fragrant 
and re:h^sh 1 iig buttermiUt and gruel, tie the iiiea] to the last 

mouthhiln 

"When he asked for a diinli she p^mjiied him w^ater in a steady stream from 
the spout of a Jiew pitcher—it was fragrant with incense, and smelt of fresh 
tmmpet-flDW'crs and the perfume of ruU-falown lotuses. He put iJie bowl to 
his Upa^ and his ejelasltes sparkled w ith rosy drops as cool as snow : his ears 
delighted in the !K>und of the trickling vira^cr ; his rough clieeks thrilled and 
tingled at its pleasant con tact ^ hU nostrils opened wide at its sweet fragrance. 
and his tongue delighted in its lovely fiavottr, as he drank the pure water in 
great gulps. Tlierij at his nod^ tJie girl gave him a mouthw^ash in another 
bow 1 . The old vvontan took aw^ay the remains of hb meal* and he slept 
awhile in has ragged cloak, on tlic jwvcnwnt plastered with fresh cow^dimg* 

'*\VTioHy pleased ^\hh the girl^ he nuirried her witli due rites* and took 
her home. Later he neglected her awhile and took a mistress, but tlic wife 
treated her as a dear friend. She served her husband indefatigablyt as she 
would a god, and never neglected her household duties; and slie won the 
loyally of Jier servants by lier great kindness. In the end her husband was 
80 enslaved by her goodness that he put the w^hole household in her charge, 
made her sole mistress of his life and person, and enjoyed the three aims of 
life—virtue* wealth and love. So I maintain that virtuous wives make tlicir 
lords happy and virtuous/'*# 

Subandhup the next of the Uiree great prose writers p is known only 
from one work, called after its hertnt>e which tells of 

the vicissitudes of her love for the prince Kandarpaketu. Unlike 
Dandin* Subandhu was quite unable to tell a story, and had no sense 
of character. His merits lie in his ornate descriptions and his mastery 
of language, and his work consists of a series of descriptive tableaux, 
linked by a thin thread of narrative, each long description told in a 
single sentence tvhSdi covers two or more pages of type. The w^ork 
abounds in flowers of speech of all kinds—puns, doubles eniendreSj 
aliiterarions and assonances, and is a typical example of the Gtm^ 
(Bengali) style of literary compositjoni as distinguished from the 
simpler FmdjsrUiJi (Bcrar) style, with shorterj less involved setitenecs, 
employed by Kalidasa and Dan^ni- U cannot be enjoyed in transla¬ 
tion and its merits are only apparent in tlie framework of its owti 
standards. Of European literature perhaps Lily's Eufikij^s and 
similar late Renaissance prose works most closely approach it in style 
and spirit. 

Bana's style is similar to tliat of Subandhu, but his work is much 
more vital aiid congenial to Western taste. Not only do his elabo¬ 
rate descriptions show accurate and close obser\'ation, but throughout 
his two works, the ^^Deeds of IJarsa” {Hatfocarita) and K^dum- 
barl, the personaliiy of the autlior breaks tlirougli. In the former 
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work, moreover, he gives us a fragment of autobiography unparal¬ 
leled in JJanskrit literature, IJana was bnm of a well-to-do brahman 
family, and his mother died in his early cJnldhoodi At the age of 
fourteen he lost his fatlier also, and, after a period of niouming, he 
began to sow his wild oats. He names with evident aHection the 
Ixisom friends of liis dissolute youth, which was spent in wandering 
frotn city to city among the intellectual bohemians of the time. IIis 
circle w'as remarkably wide, including ascetics of various sects, both 
orthodox and otherwise, literary men, actors, musicians, entertainers, 
df^tors, and even humble people of low caste. TJie list of Q^a's 
friends, mentioned in no special order, is in itself sudicient to sliow 
hoW' lightly tlic rules of caste weighed on the educated man. The 
author gives us no details of his adventiire.s, but it would seem that in 
tlie course of them lie was received at the court of Harja, whom he 
offended in some way. Ijter lie returned for a wliile to liis home, 
and re.<iiimed the peaceful life of a country brahman; but soon a 
message came from Har^a, demanding hl.s attendance at court. He 
was at first received coldly, but afterwards was restored to favour, 
lliough religiously minded, Biuia seems throughout his life to have 
transcended the bounds of orthodoxy and to have retained some of the 
iinconventionality of hts wild youth. He was not afraid to put fortvard 
opinions whicli might have made him unpopular with his roval patron 
—^for instaiwe he condemned the doctrine of royal divinity as gross 
sj'cophancy, and attacked the MaochJavellian system of statecraft 
associated with the name of Kautilya as immoral and iniiuman. Here 
ai^ there in his work occur pas.«ages wliich show implicit sympathy 
with the poor and humble—*a sentiment rarely found in ancient Indian 
literature--and he is a master of exact observation. For all the 
floweriness of his style Bana's outlook has more in common with that 
of tlic 20tli century than that of any other early Indian writer. 

orhi.s two works the "Deeds orHar 5 a" tells of the events leading 
up to Harja's rise to power with genera] authenticity, but with some 
evident exaggeration, and witli a lack of drcumstantlal detail which 
the historian finds irritating, 'Hie work was apparently unfinished, 
siiK-e w-lien it concludes the hero's destiny is stilt somewhat m doubt. 
Kadambari is perhap.s a conscious and succesisful attempt to im¬ 
prove on Subandiiu's VSsuvadattS. The stoiy is a romance, told 
in a series of narrated episodes which link togcdier to build up a com¬ 
plicated plot. This work also W'as unfinished, and was completed by 
the author's son, whose prentice hand is quite evident. 

As an example of Blna's style we gU'e a somewhat abridged and 
adapted version of his description of Har-^a's army striking camp 
to maivh against hjs enemies. In the original the whole consists of a 
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single MntefKe, the basis ot which is the phrase " the royal court was 
filled with chieftainsnear the end of the passage. Tlie separate 
sentences or clauses of our translation are single compound words in tlie 
originah 

**Thcn it was time to go. The drums ratdcd, the kettledrums beat joy^ 
fullyp the mampcts blared* die horns blew, the conches sounded. By degrees 
the hubbub of the camp grew louder. Officers busily roused the King's 
courtiers. The sky shook with the din of fast-ltammering mallets and dmin^ 
sticks. The generals assembled the ranks of the subordinate othcers. The 
darkness of the night was broken by the glare of a thousand torches whkti 
the people lighted. Lovers were aroused by the tramping feet of dw women 
who kept watch. The harsh shouts of die clcphani-marslials dispelled the 
slumber of their drowsy riders as awakened elephants left tlieir stables^ 
Squadrons of horses woke from sleep and shook tlicir manes. Tlie camp 
resounded loudly as spades dug up the tent-pegSp and the tethering chains uf 
elephants dlnkc^ a^ thdr stakes were pulled up. , . . As tlie foragers re¬ 
leased the elephanis all space was filled w'itb the clanking of their fetters. 
Lcatlier bags full to bursting were placed on tlictr dusty^ hacks, which had 
been rubbed down witli tufts of hay. Scr\^ants rolled up die canvasses and 
awnings of tents and pavilions* and the bundles of tent-pegs were stored 
away in bulging Icattier sacks. Store-keepers as.semfaled tlieir stores, and 
many elephanl-irivers loaded them. The dwellings of the vassals were 
cluttered with cups and omking utensils, which were lifted on to the backs 
of elephants, steadied by their riders. The soldiers laughed as tlie fat strum¬ 
pets were dragged away by forte* resisting vigorously witii feet and hands. 
The many mighty and savage depbants trumpeted^ m the gtrthbanda 
of their bright harness were tigtitened, and restricted the freedom of their 
limbfi. , * . Cameb neighed in annoyance as sacks were loaded on their backs. 

"Tile wives of highborn gentlemen were visited in their carriages by go- 
betweens sent by princes. Elephant-captains, who had forgotten that it was 
time to go^ lookt^ for dteir servants, llie splendid horse$ of the King^s 
favourites were led by footmen wealthy witli tlieir masters* gifts. Troops 
of handsome warriors adorned their bodies with circles of unguent^ scented 
with camphor *llie liamess of the marshals* horses was hung with bags of 
salted peas* little bdb, and whistles.* Monkeys sat aniong the troops of 
horses* as the grooms straightened their tangled reins. Stablemen dragged 
sacks of musty fodder for the horses' tnomihg meal. ’'I'he calls of tlie grass- 
cutters grew louder and louder There was uproar in the stables as young 
horses strained and reared and swer\Td at tlie confusion of starting* Girla 
hurried at die call of the riders of tile harnessed horses with unguents 
for their faces* As the ekpliants and horses set out the poor folk of the 

• Cowell and Thomas (Tlw ftarsacuriu of E3i>a* p. 300) take “wood 

figures of <teer'^ on the liqsis of a late eocmnefimry. meatis and a type 

□1 pea.* and WE belie\^ the compound to niran a bag oT sahi^ the bofse's iron rations. 

Tlte translaTiofi of UAh'^-frdltsandfha as “bells w^ih reeds h equally imprub^ 

able. The hciree^s bamesfl would be liuri^ with bclb* but “rwd" nr *'iubc''. may 

well mean a whistle atcodied lo ihe Itaiiiess by m coni, «td uied for slgnaltiiiff- 
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iwighbourhood ran up to loot the r«inai]» of ths lieaped grab. Donkey* 
plodded on together, loaded with pika of clotliing. Tfic trampled roads 
were filled with carts witli creakmg wlwcis. Oxen were loaded with equip¬ 
ment which would suddeidy fall off. 'ITie strong oxen, fir.ft to be dri\>ai 
away, lagged behind, drawn by tlie grass which grew by the roadside. 

" In front went the field-kitchens of tlie chief vassals. Standard bearers 
led the ranks. As die tiwpis left their small huts hundreds of their friends 
came out to meet them. The feet of tlie elephants trampled the hovels by 
the roadside, and the people came out and throw clods at tlieir keepers, who 
called on the bystanders to witness their assaults. Poor families ran from 
tJieir wrecked and rubied huts. Oxen, bearing the wealth of unfomciaie 
merchants. Red from the hubbub. Clearing a path through tlie crowd with 
the glare of tlietr torches, rutmers led the way for tlw elephants bearir^ tlie 
wonieii of the horeni. Horsemen shouted to the dogs runnbg behind them. 
'ITxe %'ctenms praised tlws tall Tangana horses, which trotted so smoothly 
and quickly that they made travelling a pleasure. Unhappy Southerners up¬ 
braided tlieir fallen mules. iTie whole world was swallowed in dust. 

“The royal court was filled with chieftains who had come from every 
quarter, riding on cow-clcphanls, whose drivers bore bows adorned with 
stripes of gold-leaf. Seated within Qdic howdahs^ their batmen carried 
their swords. Their betel-bearers fanned them with flyw bisks, The soldiers 
seated in tlie rear bore bundles of javelins in cases. Tlie trappings [of the 
elepliants^ bristled with curved sabres and gilded arrows. , , . The thighs 
[of the chieftains;] were clothed in line-pattemed sUk, but their legs were 

covered witli mud-stained trousers-Tlwir tunics were decked with dark 

jewds, which glistened against their bodies. They wore Chinese cuirawes, 
doublets adorned with bright dusters of pearls. ... and scarves as bright 
as a parrot's wing. All dw ends of die earth w-ere filled with knights and 
u>amors, wIk) hurried on witli tossing shields and plumes. ITie ends of 
lieaven were loud with the jingling golden ornaments on the harness of the 
prancing Itamboja steeds in their hundreds. Tlie ear was deafened by the 
harsh booming of hundreds of large kettledrums, mercilessly beaten. The 
roll w'as called. With upturned faces the footmen awaited the order to 
maidi.*'" 

After Bana similar prose romaiices were often written, as well as 
stories in mixed prose and verse (cdwi/>n), but none is of mtich literary 
importance, and most are derivative, p^antic and dull. 

Another branch of prose narrative literature was the fable, whkii 
wc meet first in the Pali Jatakas. Tliese cheerful little stories, whose 
actors are often talking animals, have much in common with the 
fables popular in ancient Greece, and there has been some discussion 
on the question of influence. Direct borrowing is unlikely, though it 
may be that some of the talcs were derived from a common source in 
the ancient Middle East, matever the origin of these stories Indian 
folklore did influence the literature of the V^'est, for one of the most 
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famous Indian collectitms of fablw, the Pafbralanlra, was traiiskted 
into PahlavT, or Middle Persian, in tlic r>t!i century. TlieiKe it was 
translated into Syriac, and thence again, in the fitii ccntujy,', into 
Arabic. In various versions it appeared in Hebrew, Greek and I Jtin. 
and found its way all over Europe. The earliest English version is 
that of Sir Tliomas North, called ‘"nie Morall Philosophic of Doni” 
after the name of die translator of tlie Italian version, which North 
used. Tills appeared in 1570, and was the earliest work of Indian 
iiterature (miKii garbled by successive translations) to be pub¬ 
lished in English. Tlie fables of Fontaine are admittedly based 
on " Pilpay ”, the form in which Vidyapati, the title of die Indian sage 
who is said to have narrated the stories, reached Europe. As welUs 
the fables of Ijj Fontaine the stories of Reynard die Fox, popular in 
the folk literature of many parts of Europe and given finished form 
by Goethe, owe much to tliis source. Other Indian tales including 
se^'eral from the Br/ialAalAJ (p. 429), found their way westward? 
and tlie “Arabian Nights'* owes several of its stories and tJiemes to 
India, including some of the marvels met by Sindbsd the Sailor. 

The Pfeatantra ("Five Treatises’*) Is in theory a book of in- 
struenon in niti, or the conduct of one's affairs, especially intended for 
kings and statesmen. The little stories are contained in a framing 
narrative which tells flow a king was distressed at the evil and 
stupidity of his sons, and entrusted them to a sage who reformed 
them in six months by telling tliem a series of fables, 'Tile book 
exists in several versions of vaiying length and merit, itiostiv 
m pruscp but wjili many vers-^s of a giiomic type. The most 
famous of these versions is NSrayana’s Hitopailtia ("Salutary Iijstruc- 
tion ), composed In Bengal in the 12th century. The work was in- 
temled as a " reader" for students of Sanskrit, and serves tiiat purpose 
well down to the present day. Never was a school textbook better 
written. The author was compelled by Ids puipose to avoid the 
euphuisms and pedantries which affected most of the literature of Ms 
time, and he wrote lucidly and wittily, liberally including memorably 
terse gnomic stanzas. Ethically many of the stories are dubious, for 
they encourage caution and self-interest rather than altnilsm. Tlie 
two stones we quote are boxed within others. 

"■It is saidt 

He who takes a welkspoken knave 
to be a man of his oivn stamp 
is fooled by rogues, like tire brahman 
wild was robbed of his goat/ 

"’How did that happenP'asked the King, 
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"""In the fora$t of Gautama/ aaid Mcghsv'ai^a, "tiwre lived a brahman 
famous for hb sacrifices. Once he w^ent to a village and bought a goat for 
sacnhcci and as he was carrying it home on his shoulder he wras seen by 
three rogues. "" If we could fed a way to get that goal/" they said to tiierri- 
selves, *'it w^ould be a fine trick I So they stationed rheinselves each under 
a tree about a kroJa apart. As the br5liriia^ passed by, the first rogue said^ 
" Wliy^ brilima^, that's a dog you're carrying on your back 1 '* " It's not a 
dog/' replied die brahman/' it's a goat for sacrilice!** 

'"Then tlie next rogue addressed him with the same words, lliis time 
die brtlimajri put die goal on die graund and looked at it hard, and again 
slung it over Ids shoulder and went on, his mind wavering like a swing^ for 

The w ords of rogues make even the mind ol" a good man waver. 

If he trusts them lie dies like Pretty-carsr* 

”"How did that happen?" asked ttie King- 

In a forest land/ be said, 'there lived a lion named Madolkatap who had 
three servants* a crow, a tiger and a jackaU Once as the three were out 
walking they met a cameh and tliey asked him whence he rame, and wliether 
he liad fallen out of a caravan. He mid them his story, and tliey took him 
back and handed him over to the IiDn* who gave him his fre^oiti dikI 
security; and he took the name of Pretty-ears. 

"' t^ter die lion w^as taken ill^ and there was heavy rain and they were 
veiy distressed for want of food. So they agreed so to arrange matters that 
their lord should kill Pretty-ears, *'Of what other use/' they said to theiii^ 
selves, ""Is that eaier of thornfl to us? “ But how can we manage it/' said 
the tiger,when our master has given him a pledge of security and has him in 
his favour?" ""At a time like thiSi"" said die crow* "when Ac master is re¬ 
duced to skin and bone, he won't scruple at a sin; for 

A woman toii> by hunger wiH ab&ndcm her diLld. 

A snake tom by hunger will eat its own eggs. 

What evil will a hungry man not do? 

Lean men arc always pitiless! 

Andp what is more, 

A drunkard, an imbecile, a lunatk, 

a man tired out, an angry maup a hungiy man* 

a greed)' man, a frightened marip ji hasty man, 
or a man in love never do the right thing/' 

"'After thus deliberating tl'iey aU went to the liqn^ **Have you found 
anything to eat?'" the lion asked. "We've done our best," they replied^ 
" but we haven't found a thing!'* "Weil/' said the lion, "how are we to 
keep alive now?" "Sire/' said die crow* "if w^e don't get our iiatural food 
we'il all surely die/' ''And wliat/" asked tlie lion, "'is our natural food?'" 
" Pretty-earsl" whispered the crow in the lion's ear. 
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"'"The lion touched the earth and covered his cars in horror. We\e 
gi%cn him a pledge of security,” he said* “and we must stand by it How 
can we eat him? For 

Not gifts of land nor gifts of gold* 
nor gifts of cattle nor gifts of foc^l 
are said to be the greatest gift. 

Of all gifts greatest is the gift of safety. 

Moreover 


The merit of the horse-sacrifke, 
the fulfilment of all desires* 
comes to the mail who protecl^ 
those w'ho tahe refuge widi him/* 

"True! ** catd die cjow* “Our loitJ must iwi kid him. But dierc'j no 
pea»ii why we shouldn't so airange things that he orc« his body volun^ 
t^ly." At tliis the lion kept alienee. So wlien a suitable occasion offered 
the crow found a pretext to bring diein all into die lion's presence. " Sire," 
he said, "however hard we try wc can find no food. Your MajesU is weak 
from days of fasting. So now make a meal of my flesh, for 


All subjects arc dependent on their lord. 

Only wcU-'FootcKj trees bear fruit, 
and only when the king is strong 
do men’s works prosper." 


.^**1 die myself titan do such a thlngl" said the lion. 

'"Then die jackal made the same ofler, " Never! ” the lion nplied. 

The tiger next spoke up. "Let my lord live on my own bodvl" he 
said, "Such a thing can never be lightf" the lion replied. 

"'rmally Pretty-cars, full of confidence, offered himself in the same way 
And, m accordance with his offer, the lion ripped his beUy open and they dJ 
ate him up. ^ 

"*And that ts why T ^ay: 

The words of rogues make even the mind of a good man waver. 

If he trusts them he dies like Ptetty-ears. 


Meanwh^ the brShmap t^t the thiid rogue, who spoke to him in the 
j’ . decided that hts senses were defective. So he 

aband^ the goat, took a ritual ablution, and went home, while the rogues 
took the goat away and ate it. And so [ say: 


He who takes a wpJUpoken knave 
to be a man of his own stamp 
is fooled by rogues like the brahman 
who was robbed of his goat.'"4t 
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Pdli LitfrattiTf 

The Pali taiig^uage %vas closer to the speech of the ordinary man 
than was Sanskrit, and its style was in general siriipler: but though 
they contain many fine passages the Pali scriptures are largely prosaic 
and repetitive. The same stock phrases and descriptions, often quite 
lengthy, occur again and again wjtli a dull monotony which caji only 
be circumvented by drastic abridgementK Yet the narrative portions 
of the Pali canon are frequently of much merit. Here for instance, 
somewhat abridgedp is the canonical account of the Buddha's ''Great 
Retirement ”^ a passage of intense dramatic force. 

”Tlien lovely %\-oiTien* decked like the damsels of the gods with every 
kind of omamenl and well trained in dance and song, began to perform* 
But the Bodhisattva had no taste for dancings and for a while sleep overcame 
hiiTL The women thought: * He for whose sake we danced and sang has 
fallen asleep—why should we trouble ourselves further?' And they pur up 
their inatruinen ta and lay down. The lamps of scented oil burned on. 

^*The Bodhisattva awoke and sat cmss-legged on his coudi. He saw the 
women with their insmimcnts laid aside, fast asleep. Saliva trickled from 
the mouths of some; some were covered in sweat; some ground their teeth 
in sleep; some snored; the garments of some w'ere in disarray, so that they 
repulsively showed their private parts. Ulien he saw them tlius Ln their 
disheveln'kcnt he was mare than ever disgusted with the life of passion* The 
great hall, decked like die heavily palace of Indra^ seemed to hifn like a 
charnel ground full of scattered corpses. Life seemed as fleering as a house 
on fire. ' How wretched it all isf How afllJrted it all Is 11' he criedp and hia 
mind was set even more strongly on asceticism. -Today I must go forth 
on the Great Ketirementp" he thought, and he rose from hb bed and went to 
the door. 

'' Tliere lay Qiarmaj his head on the thresliold. ^ Today T must go forth 
an rile Great Retirement/ he said, "get ready my horse'. . p . When be had 
dius sent Channa he thought" ( will sec my son\ and he svetit to die apart¬ 
ments of the Motlier of Rahuta, and opened the bedroom door. A Httic 
lamp of scented oil burned b the inner room. Tlie Mother of Hihula was 
sleeping on a bed thkkly strewn with Bowsers, with her sen's head on her 
ann, "ITie Bodliisattva set one foot on the threshold and stood gazing at 
them, * If I move her hand and take up my son I shall waken the queen/ he 
thought, * and tJten I shall not be able to go. VVlien 1 am a Buddha 1 will 
come back and see my son/ And be left the palace."-** 

As a further example of Pali prose wc give a Jataka tale. This 
story, inculcating the fickleness of women, has of course no religious 
value, and its origin is certainly secular, but we give its framework, 
in order that the reader may see how the most unpromising materiHl 
has been pressed into service for religious purposes. This story is 
typical of tlie terse dry style of the collection, and of the tales of 
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mangels vvliich were very popular in India then as now. The reader 
will recall that the verseis are ilie original, round whidi the story itself 
is built a* a sort of cominenlarj. 

"The Master, who wtis living at Jeta's Grove at tlie dine, told this stot^^ 
In conrte?dpii w ith a badcsliding brotheri *ilie Master ashed him if he 
wanted to rettim to die world and regretted taking ordei^. 'It's all because 
of the wHes of wonten." the monk answered. 'Brother/ said the Master^ 
" it's tnipossible to keep on your guard against wnmen 1 Wise nien of old 
couldn't guard against them* even when they dwelt in die reaLms of die 
stiparnos .' • And when tlu* brodier pressed him the Master told an old story. 

"' in former times King Tomba mled the kingdom of Baniras. He had a 
chief t|ueen named Suasond?, a woman of the utmost beauty. The Bodhi- 
satt^'a was bom then as a supnnia. At that time there was an island of 
serpents called the Island □fSeruma^ In that island the Bodhisattva dwelt 
in & palace of supar^s. 

"'One day he w^t to BanSras m human guise, and gambled with King 
Tambap The attendants saw how fair be was, and told Sussondi that a 
handsome man was gambling with the King. She wanted to see him, so one 
day she put on all her omamenl^i and came to the gambling-hall, where, 
standing among her maids, site watched hint. And then he saw' the Queen, 
The two fell in love with one another, llic King of the Suparnas stirred up 
a magic wind in the city, and everyone rushed From the royal palace, fearmg 
that it might fall- With his magic power he created darkness, seized the 
Queen, and flew' to his palace in the Isle of Serpents. 

"'Nobody knew' where Bussondi had gone, but the Stiparnn took his 
pleasure of her and went hack to play with die King. Now^ the King had a 
nimstrel named Sagga. Not knowing wliat liad happened Co the Queen he 
said to the minstrel/' Go and seek over land and sea, and find out w^here the 
Queen has gone.'" So he took money for his journey and, starting with die 
suburbs* be sought everywhere until Ite came to Bbfgukaecha, Just then 
some menrhants of Bhrgukaocha were setting out by ship for the Land of 
Gold (Burma)* He went up to tliem and said,I'm a minstrel, tf youll 
remit my fere and take me with you I'll make music for you/* They agreed, 
took him aboard, and set pall, 

"' When the ship was well under way they called him to make music for 
them. I'd willingly make mupk for you*" he said, ^"but if I did the fish 
would leap out of the water and smash your ship". " When a mere man 
makes music the fish don't get excited," they said* " so tune upl" "Then 
doiiT blame me for anything that may happen/' he said, and he tuned his 
lute and made musiCp with strings and voice in perfect unison* The fish 
heard die sound, and leapt with exclEctncfit. Then a sear-monster (mdjhir+i) 
leapt from the sea, fell on tlie ship* and smaslied it to pieces. Sagga lay on 
a plank and drifted with the wind to the Isle of Serpents* and landed by a 
banyan tree near the palnce of the King of the Supar^s. 

"'Now the King of the Supanrias had gone away to piny dke* and so 
• A cltt» of hrsfi mylhkal bird, of whom Goni^a (p. 300) la ihe chief. 
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Queen SuAsondl had come down Stem the piJaee md wa^ walking on the 
shore * and she saw and reeognked Sagga die mbstrd, ai>d asked him how he 
(3mc. He told her aU his Sie told him not to be aftmid, and ootn- 

forted him, and clasped him in her arms, and had hjm taken to the palace, 
where she laid him on a couch. "VMien he was revived she gave him fine 
food, batljed him in sweetly seemed water, dressed him in fine elodiej, 
adorned him with beautiful fragrant flowerSi and again made him rest on the 
fine couch. So she cared for him, and whenever the Kbg of the Supamas 
returned she hid him; then, as soon as he went again, she took passionate 
pleasure with him. 

"'When a monfii and half a month had passed, merchants from Baniras 
landed on that island at the foot of die banyan tree b seaich of fuel and 
water* He boarded their ship, went back to Banaras, and saw' the Kbg 
while he was gambling. Thru he took his lute, and, making inusiCp sang tlie 
first stanza* 

^'Thcre blows the scent of timlra trees 
with the sounding of the cvi! seap 
but SussondT is far away* 

Tamba, desires torment me I" 

"'When he Iward this, the Supama sang tlie second stanza: 

" How did jou cross the ocean? 

How came you to see Senmud 
How was it, Sagga, 

tliat she and you did meet?'" 

"'llwm Sagga sang three stanzas: 

" From Bhrgulucdia there sailed 
traders in search of wealth. 

A ntoiister broke their ship. 

I floated on a plonk* 

" In her soft and tender lap 
ever fragrant with sandal 
die gentle Udy pillowed rue, 
as a motJier ]>er own son. 

''lliis you should know, Kbg Tamba, 
iIk; fair-eyed lady gave me 
food with her own hands, 
and drink, and raiment, and a bed." 

"' Evct as the mhuitrel sang the Suparm w as fl lied wi th regret. " Though 
1 dwelt in the csf the Suparnas/' he dimight^ *' E ootdd not keep her [ 

What is the wanton to me?" So he brought her back, gave her to the King, 
and went away. And he mver camG again/ 

When die story was over the Master declared the Four Noble Tmtiis 

(p* and identified the births-' Ananda (p. atfi) was the King of 

Ban^ras, and I was the Kbg of the S«par^."""« 
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As examples of Pali poetry we give a few verses from the ''Scsngs 
of the Elder Monb and Nvms" {Thr^tgmM and TyrigdtM), a 
collection of poems ascribed p falsely no doubts to the great disciples 
of the Buddha in the early days of the Order. The style of these 
poenia is simpler than that of courtly Sanskrit literature, and suggests 
the influence of popular song- The first is attributed to Ambapallj 
the beautiful courtezan of Vaisali w^ho became a Buddhist nun. 

""Black and glossy as a bee and curled was my hair; 
now in old age it is just like hemp or bark-dothp 
Not otherwise Is the word of the truthful. , , , 

"My hair dustmd with flowers was like a box of sweet perfume; 
now in old age it stinks like a rabbit's pelt 
Not otherwise is the word of the tmth^l . * * 

"Once my eyebrows were lovely, as though drawn by an artist: 
now in old age they are overhung with wrinkles. 

Not otherwise is the word of the truthful. . , . 

'"Dark and longdiddcdt my eyes were bright and Bashing as jewels: 
now in old age they arc dulled and dim. 

Not otherwise is the word of the truthful. . * « 

*^My voice w*as as sweet as the cuckoo's, who flies in the woodland 
thickets: 

now in old age it is broken and stammering. 

Not otherwise Is die word of the truthful. . . * 

" OiKe my hands were smooth and soft, and bright with jewels and gold; 
now in old age they twist like roots- 
Not otherwise is tlje word of the tnithfuL .. . 

“Once my body was lovely as polished gold; 
now in old age it is covered all (sver w^th tiny wTinklcs. 

Not otlierwise is the word of die truthful. . ,. 

""Once my two feet were soft, as though filled with down; 
now in old age they are cracked and wizened. 

Not otherwise is the wond of the truthful. . * . 

Such W’as my body once. Now it is weary and tottering, 
the home of many iOs^ an old house with flaking plaster. 

Not otherwise is the word of the truthful."'** 

Few aocient Indian poems show^ such a deep love of nature as some 
of these verses^ ascribed to pious monks of the 5th century fl.c. 
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** Wln5n the drum of th* clouds thunders in heivdip 
and all the ways of the birds are Ihkit lAith raiUp 
the monk siu in the hills in ecstasy 
and finds no jey greater than this, 

"'When by rivers covered with hnwcrs, 

and gaily adorned Vb ith reeds of i-'aricd hue, 
the goodly monk sits on the bank in ecstasy 
he finds no joy greater than this^ 

"" %Vhen the rain pours down at nighty 

and elephants tnunpet in the distant thkrketSp 
the monk sits in the hills in ecstasyp 
and finds no joy greater than this," 


V\"hcn tl» crane with clear pale wing 
flies in fear from the black cloudy 
seeking shelter and finding nonfp 
The riv^er AjakaranT gives me joy* 

Who would not love 
the rosMpple trees 
fair on either bank 

beside the great cavern? 

Freed from the fear of docks of cranes 
the frogs croak softly iiow% 

This is no time to leave the hills and streams 1 
Safe^ good and pleasant is Ajahara^r".** 

As Ml example of Pill descriptive poctrj' we give a stirring passage 
from the Ceylon Chrontclep the Afahilvamsa^ describing the capture of 
Vijitanagar^p the capital of the Tamil invader E]ara, by tlie Sinhalese 
national herOp King Dufihagamant (iej-J37 with tlie aid of his 
favourite elephant^ Ka^ula. 

"■The dty had throe moatSp 

and was gidaided by a high wall. 

Its gate was covered irith iron 
land for foes to shatter. 

-'The ekj)hant knelt tm his knees 
and* lettering with his tusks 
steme and mortar and brick* 
he attacked the iron gate* 

ai 
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"'The TaimU from the waith-towcr 
threw ]nl»ile3 of e^^ery kbidp 
bolts of red-hot irov) 

and [vewels of] oiolten pitth. 

""Down feU tlw smoking pilch 
upon Kin^ula's bock- 
in anguish of pain he fled 

and plunged in i pool of watcn 

' This is no drinking bout! * 
cried Goihalmbant, 

Go. baiter the iron gate! 

Batter do™ the gate I! ' 

" In his pride the best of tuskers 
took heart and trumpeted loud. 

He reared up out of the water 
and stood on the bank dehant. 

** llie elephant-doctor waslied away 
the pitch, and put on balm. 

The K‘mg nwunted the elephant 
and rubbed his brow with hb hand* 

"'‘Dear Kandula, I'll make you 
the lond of all Ccylont ' 
he said, and ihc lieast was cheered, 
and was fed with the best of fodder. 


He was covered with a dodi. 

and he was armoured well 
with armour for his hack 
of sevendbid buffalo hide- 

On tlie armour was placed 
a skin soaked in oil. 

Th«i. trumpeting like diunder, 
he came on. fearless of danger- 

" He pierced the door with hb tusks. 

With hia feet he tramj^ed the threshold. 

And die gale and the lintel 
crashed loudly to the earth/* 
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Pr3krit Uttraiurt 

Space will not permit more than a brief reference to tite PrSkrit 
scriptures of tije Jaiitasp examples of which we have already quoted 
(p, £93f)^ 111 general they have little literar}' value. Like lalnism 
itself they tend to be arid^ and* like the Pali scriptures but in even 
greater measure^ they repeat lengthy stock phrases and descriptions^ 
which may have had some mnemonic value, but w^hkh to tlie modem 
reader are very irntatbg- Lengthy descriptions of the TlrthaitkaraSp 
of pious monksp mighty kutgs, w^ealthy merchants^ prosperous cities 
etc. occur over and over again, in exactly die same words through¬ 
out the canon, and give it a flavour of uninspired dry^ness. Hie stvle 
is somewhat more ornate than tliat of die Pali scriptures, and closer 
to courtly Sanskrit 

The poetry of the Jainas is better than their prose. In this con¬ 
nexion we cannot refrain from quoting a remarkable poem, which is 
one of the mckSt humorous things in ancient Indian literature, and 
w^hich, by some lucky chance, has found its way into die Jalna canon, 
among the austere pages of the Suirdl^i3nga. It is intended as a 
warning of die grim fate in store for tl^ t^cksliding monk, and throw's 
a most uncxpt?ctod light on one aspect of Indian marriage. Our 
translation is rather free, but w'e have tried to keep some of the lively 
vernacular style of the originaL 

** A celibate monk shouldn't fall in love, 

and though he hankers after pleasure he should bold himself in dieck, 
for these are the pleasures 
whkli some monks enjoy, 

[f a monk breaks his vow's, 
and falls for a woman* 
she upbraids him and raises her foot to him, 
atid kicks him m the head. 

'^ ^Monk, jf you won't live with me 
as liasband and wife. 

I'll pull out my hair and become a nun, 
for you shall not live without mcV 

^^But when she has him m her clutdies 
it^s all ]>ou5ework and errand^i 1 
“ Ketch a knife to cut this gourd I ^ 

*G€t me some fresh fruitf^ 

"•We want wood to boil the greens, 
and for a Are in the e\'eningl' 

^ Now paint my feet!* 

* Came and massage my back!'_ 
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'Get me my lip-salve!" 

* Find my simstwjJe and slipperj \ * 

* 1 want a knife to cut this string!' 

'Take my robe and have U dyed blue!' ^, 


Fetch me my tweezers and my combi' 

^Oet me a ribbcm to de my hairl' 

•Now pass me my ItmkLr^-glis I * 

Put my toothbrush down beside mel \ . - 

Fetch the pot and the drum and the rag-ball, 
for our little boy to play witliP 

' Monk, the rains are on tlw way, 

patch the roof of the house itd look to the stoiea!' 

- Bring me the chair with tlie tw ine seat, 

and my woodcn-sokd slippers to go out walking 

So pregnant women boss their husbands, 
just as though they were Iiousehold slaves. 

When a child is bom* the reward of their labours, 
she makes the father hold the baby. 

And sometimes the fatliers of sons 

stagger under their burdens like camelsp 

"They get up at night, as though they were nurses, 
to ItiU the howling child to sleep, 

and, though they are shamefaced about it, 

scrub dirty garments, just like washernten. * * . 

"So* monks, resist the wiles of women* 
avoid their friendship and company. 

The little pleasure you get from them 
win only lead you into trouble T'** 

A number of medieval works of a secular rupture w^ere wTitten in 
Prakrit* chief of which are the poems “The Building of the Cause¬ 
way" describing Rama's invasion of Ceylon and falsely 

ascribed to Kalidasa; “Tlie Slaying or tlie King of Bengal" {Gauda- 
vadka), a long panegyric by the ath-century poet Vikpaii, describing 
the exploits of Yaiovamian* king of Kwyakubja (p. 70} ^ and a 
drama named after its heroine, KarpuramafijarT, by the lOth-centurv' 
dramatist Rajaiekhara. These works, though not without merit, are 
indistinguishable in style and content from comparable Sanskrit pro¬ 
ductions^ and need not detain us. 


LAKCL’ACE AND [.ITERATt’HE 

The nwsi importint iiterirv work in Priknt is the Seven 
dred" of HSla' This Is a large collection of self- 

contained Stanzas of great charm and beautj'. in the ^rjd metre 
(p. 5 Ilf). Their traditional author was the shadowy Sa tavahana kmg 
Hala, who ruled in the Deccan in the 1st century A-n., but in fact many 
of these verses seetn considerably later^ and they must be looked on 
as anonjTnous. They are notable for their conciseness: like Amaru, 
their autliors were able to suggest a whole stoi 7 in four short lines. 
This great ecxinomy of words and masterly use of suggestion would 
indicate that the verses were wtitten for a highly educated literary 
audience: but they contain simple and natural descriptions and re¬ 
ferences to the lives of peasants and the lower classes, which point to 
popular influetKC. The treatment of tlic love aflairs of country folk 
reminds us of early Tamil poetry, and suggests that "'Hala may 
have tapped a widely diffused sclurt^e in South Indian folksong. 

"Last night with scorn the lady gave the wanderer 
straw for his bed. 

This morning she gadters It together, 
weeping." 

^ * 

" 'This morning, my friend, I heard a man singing, 
and his song reinitidtd me of my lover, 
and opened all tlic wounds ^ 

that the shafts of die Love-god had made in my heart/ " 

• * s »■ 

**' Wailing for you, the first half of the night 
passed like a moment. 

The rest was like a year, 
for I was sunk in grief/ " 

"WTsen the reason of raiiw, with ita higii clouds,* 
has passed like youthp 
the earliest single idJd flower 

eofticSp like a gray hair on the earth/* 

■ a • ■ 

'Ungrateful lover, still 1 s« the mud 
in the village street, 
which, on a rainy night, 

[ trod for your sake, shameless onet* '* ** 

^ Tamil Utfratio'e 

The oldest Tamil literature goes back to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Its dating is still a matter of some dispute but it 
• Thw ii 1 pun here on which miy nw^n Oilier "doud*'" or “breiwti * 
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^e^jns aJjiiDst certain that the earliest stratum was composed before 
the great Pallava dynasty of Kiflci became dominant in the Tamil 
Land in the 6th centUQS and it is probably some centuries older than 
this. 

Tamil tradition tells of three literary academies which 

met at Madurai The earliest of lliese was attended by gods and 
legendary sages, and all its works have perished. Of the second, there 
sui^'ives only the early Tamil grammar, TaVtappiyam, The poet.s of 
the Tlsird ^hgam, on tlie other hand, wrote the Eight Audiologies 
which are the greatest tiiomiment of attdent Tamil 
literature^ a.s W'ell as a number of later works* Some authorities have 
doubted the tradition of the ^figams, and ii is almost certain tljat the 
grammar TGliappiyam^ attributed to the Second ^ngam^ is later 
than many of the poems of the Tliird. But die tradition of the 
gams, which is a strongly held one, has no parallel in Northern 
legend^ and we may believe that the bards of the Tajnil Land, who 
wandered over the countTy* enjoying the patronage of chieftains and 
villagers alike^ w^ould meet from time to time in the city of Madurai 
for great festivals of poetiy and music^ atid that many of the verses of 
the Anthologies were recited there. 

The poetry of the Eight Anthologies^'ls little knowii outside the 
land of its origin, and its language is so archaic that the modern 
educated Tamil cannot read it without special study. The relation of 
the language of the ^ngam literature to Tamil as it is now written is 
perhaps similar to that of Piers Plon^rmn to modern EngUsh* The 
tradition of Tamil poetry at the time of the composition of these w^orks 
mii.'it already have been a long one., for the poetic conventions hnally 
fixed in the Tottiippiyam had almost reached tlieir finished form even 
in the earliest poems of the Anthologies. But their style is much 
nearer that of folk literature than is that of courtly Sanskrit verse. 
The life of the peasant and the scenes of the ooufUrysidei the bustle of 
the towns and the ruthlessness of war, arc here depicted as though 
from direct experience, and with no formal unrealistic idealization* 

Together tlie “Eight Anthologies"*make up a very large tKxly of 
poetic literature^ and contain well over ii,000 poems. aT^cribed to more 
than 200 authors. To diem must be added ^*The 1 en Songs^" {Pai^ 
containing ten longer poems of similar style but somew^hat 
Uter date. Until the end of the last century this great collection was 

on |ovt, eadi uf finmi nine tu iwclw Hnwl 
tmJbt lin« e^h; Aiffgupinm, ■iOO dwifi erotk: poenijik 
Of wgfit (origiiviUy tm) pimm, tidi «f icn vcfMi, in 
tcnin^' ^M-iUblr); twcnty-Cwr (originilty 

Kahtti^aK love poems; AganihtSfv^ 400 bve- 
400 pocmj in ptoiv of kin^^ 


* 4CX3 abort poo™ 

400 bve pomA of from four to 
Ffuitrp^fitffut a flhort collccdoi 
pnise uT Uw ktiw of iJw Cfn 
p«ms iJi jffalse of m 
Jjrra of vMrytng length: apd A 
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Almost forgoctOT, even by the Tamilif tliCTiselves i only wiihin the 
last fifty vear* have the rare manuscripts contaiuuig it been edited 
and given to the world. Much is still untrajishtcdp and the full and 
thorough study of tliG Saiigaiii literature from the critical and his- 
torlcal point of view has yet to be made. 

Very early the Tamib developed the passion for classification which 
is noticeable in many aspects of ancient Indian leamtng. Poetry was 
divided into two main groups: '"intemBr" dealing with love, 

and ^'external'' (puram), dealing with the praise of kings. A further 
division was made according to tlie region of the Tamil Land to 
which the poem referred or was most appropriate.. Conventionally 
iliere were five regions (//ptii): the hills the dry lands 

[pJlai):, the jungle and w'oodland the cultivated plants 

{marjiiftim), and the coast {n^fjdat}. Each was connected with some 
special aspect of love or war; thus the hills were the scene of poems 
on pre-nuptial love and cattle-raiding; the dry lands, of the long sepa¬ 
ration of lovers, and of die la3'‘ing waste of the countryside; the 
jungle, of the brief parting of lovers, and of raiding expeditions; the 
valleys, of post-nuptial love or the wiles of courte^^ans, and of siege; 
and the seacoast, of the parting of fishernicn^s wives from their lords, 
and of pitched battle. To each region were attributed its ow^n appro¬ 
priate flowers, animals and people^ Every poem of the "Eight An- 
tholo^es" was classified in one of the five sections, but much of the 
poetry was written w'ith little regard for tliis formal classification, 

A unique feature of Tamil poetry is the initial rhyme or assonance. 
This does not appear in the earliest Tamil literature, but by the end 
of the Safigaru period it w'ais quite regular. Tlie first syllable, or 
syllables, of each couplet must rhyme* Thus: 

IJSAIITJD' minym iy^ior arr^ 

ASAITjIDu ni^dam anmai\ ihiyuAgi^l 
KANpABh-ai alaif(bd l^nal art Jtffl 
PENI^lRym valdr& marnt,*' 

Though you fail, to work and struggle, 
unwaveringly steadfast—this is manliness. 

Lord of the okjI and lovely shore, where the wavw shake the thorny 
groves! 

Will not even women Houiish in prosperity?"*^ 

This initial assonojoce, in some poems continued through four or 
more lines, is never to be found in the poetry^ of Sanskrittc languages, 
or aa far as w'e kno w^ in that of any other language. Its effect, a little 
strange at first, rapidly becomes pleasant to the reader^ and to the 
Tamil is as enjoyable as ihe end rhyme of European poetry. 
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We give A brief anthology of short poems and extracts from this 
wonderful literature,* 

Here a mother tells of lier son, who lias gcme to wan 

" tf you lean against the pLLLar of my little home 
and ask the whereabouts of my son, 

[ reply, ' I cannot teU you 
Behold, like a tiger's cavern of rock, 
the womb that bore him! 

You W'ill find him on the field of war."'** 

The three following poems are attributed to the poetess Av^aiyir. 

" It channs not like the harp* 
it accords not with the time-beat, 
it conveys no zncanitigp 
but the prattling of a son 
brings bliss to his father^ 

So, O King Ne^umSn Afiji, 

through the grace of your favour 

my empty words are imbued w ith meaning. 

O King, you have overcome the enemy's fortSp 
though imscaleable were their walls/"** 

^ * *1 * m * * 

*'To allow the little children of the village 
to wash dean its white tiiskSp 
the huge elephant will lie on tlie river bank- 
O great Kingp you favour me like that! 

But to approadi an elepluint in rut is death, 
and you are deatli to your foes, Q King!"** 

Here Awalyar compares the wealth of the luxuriotis king of 
Tondai {KificiJ with that of her own warlike chief. 

"^Bedecked wttli peacock-feathers, garlanded with flowers, 
fine are the Tondai spears in the sfiacjous armoury, 
w^ith their strong shafts, and slmq> points bright with ghee. 

The weapons of my king arc blunt with fighting, 
broken their points through partying tlw tlirusts of the foe* 

The sw'ordsmidi's forge is busy with repairs. 

My king, when rich, freely gives food away, 
when poor he messes with his men. 

He is the head of the family of tlie poor, 

yet great is he, W'ith his sliarp-polnted spear/**s 

■ - p 

• The dm len exlracts workqr Mr J. R. Mirr, tu whom we are much imiebted 

for permission to use txKm. Tiie oiher tnuislatioiu att tiur owHji some tiude ttith the help 
of the many litrml transktions ef f^rof. R T. S, 1 jengar 
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" O bee, fair &{ win^* ever in se^irrh of flower-garlands^ 
tell me not what I fain wo^ild iiear, but what you really sawT 
AnK>ng all the flowers you know is any more fragrant 
than the tresses of my lady of the closest teeth? 

Graceful as the i^acock she dwells^ rich m love, with met”" 

Ever anew aches my heart! 

Again and again 1 brush olf tiie burning tears. 

My love, ocnce peaceful at my side* grows restless. 

My heart adMfs!'"^ 

** In die gathering night 
huslied of speech all mm sweetly sleep. 

Devoid of wrath, 

countless people m the world are resting, 
t alone sleep notf 

Here a mother asks an ascetic tlie whereabnuts of her daughter^ 
who has eloped w^ith her lover. ITie sage offers her this consolation: 

“Save to the wearer of its scent, 
ot what use is the sandalwood tree, 
ev^en to the mountains amid which it was bom? 

If you ponder the matter, it » so with your daughter, 

"" Except to tile wearer of it 
of what aval! is the highly prized white pearl, 
even to the sea in whidi it was reared.^ 

[f you ponder the matter^ it is so with your daughter,"*^* 

Here ^ gir! speaks to her pkyntate: 

“^\^lat bright bracelets you have I Do listen) 

As 1 was playing in the road 
he kicked over my itiud casde with his foot^ 
and snatched the garland from my liead, 
and ran away with my striped ball. 

Haw be tea:^ me, the naughty boyl 

“Another day my mother and t 
were togcflYcr, when a voice called out:^ 

"Whoever^* at home, please give me some waterT 

Mother said to me: 'My dear, 

fill tlie gilded vesseh and give him wa ter to drink! * 

I went out+ not knowing who it w'as. 

He caught my wrist, with die bangles on^ and squeezed it, 
and I was frightened, and cried out: 
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'Moilwr, just loctk wbat he's done! ' 

Sfie was vtiy iipsel, and hkiJTjed dow?i^ 

but E told her lw?*d JiiititfkS beraiLse of tlw water. 

He icK>ked at me as jf he coulii Idli me, 
but then the rogue made friends with a smile, 

Here a newly married girl makes her attempts at cooking; 

"'Her fingers, slender as tlie liftdat blossomp iiad been atjyeering the 
new curdftp 

Her dotbes had not been washed since she wiped lier fingers on them. 

The appetizing steam had got into Iter Uly-lLke eyes. 

Yet, as she rubbed ihem^ he just saidt 'The euny you've cooked b 
delicious/ 

He cpf the bright brow was most pleased widi what he was eatijig.'"^i 

Striking touches of natural description often illumine the rather 
monotonous panegjTics: 

Though the milk turn sour, diough day turn to night* 
though the path of the Vedas load men astray, 
may you stand unshaken, long famodi with loyal 
supporters^ that, in the foodiills of die mounteins^ 
the large-eyed mother doe with lier smalhlieadcd fawTi 
may sleep secure at evening by the fiame of the three Gres 
of hermits who perform hard penarKes."*^ 

Unfailing b the hard tasks of war, 

O kingt like deaths for whom diere b im curep. 

though the earth be moved from her place^ your name is eternal— 

you, whose legi w^ear golden ankletsp whose broad breast 

is spread with diybg sandal-paste! 

In an uninlMbited land* a land of bitter hardship, 
a land w ithout water, a land of long tracks, 
your valiant w^arriors fight, unerrbg m their archery, 
gazing afar, with their hands hung over their eyes. 

There, in tJ>e silk-cotton tree, where roads diverge* 

the eagle, w ith trim feathers and crooked beak, 

waib over the ntw caims of those who Itave shot their airowfl/^** 

Here a girl consoles her lovelorn friend: 

" 'The toiling fisliermen catch the shoals 
b tlieir dose-ine5hed nets, and the soft-beaded prawn* 
thin as tlie cassia bud in the forest. 

“ 'Like hunters who chase the deer m the woods 
yoimg fishermen chase b the waste of the witers 
the saw-toothed shark* and return with meat 
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" ^Thcy return to ihe shottr md milgjid cjd the fiand, 
where the wind plays wild the saltpaiUp 
and ioon the street of the fishing village 
will ring with the whecLi of your lover's chariot/ 

A young man pra!^ his sweetheart's cookery: 

" *At evety pest before the hotisc 
Is tied the gende calf of a. crcioked4iomed buBklo. 
There dwells tny sweetheart, curving and lovely, 
languid of gaze^ with big round eanlngs, 
and little rings on her tiny fingers. 

" ' She has cut the leaves of the garden plantain 
and split them in pieces down the stalk 
to sen'e as platters for the meaL 
Her eyes are filled witli tlie stoohe of cooking. 

Her browp as fair as the crescent moon^ 
is covered now witli drops of sweat 
She wipes it away with the hem of her garment 
and stands in the kitchen, and thinks of me. 

*Come in then, if you want m good meal! 

You'll see her smile aiKi show her tiny 
sharp teeth, whom t long to kiss/ 

A village festival: 

''The farmers who harvest rice in the hot sun 
now leap into tJ:e waves of tjie dear sea. 

The sailors, captains of stout craft, 
drink strong liquor and dance for joy, 
as they clasp die bright-hangled hands of women 
who wear garlands of clustering fmndi ., ,, 

” In tlie cool woods, where the bees seek fiovvers, 
woi^, bright-hangled and garlanded, drink 
the juice of the palm and the pole sugar-cane, 
and die juice of die coconut whkli grows in the sand, 
dicn nummg they plunge into the sea.'"®^ 

A poignant description of famine: 

"The liearth has forgotten cooking: 

It is overgrown widi moss and mould- 
The w'oman, thin with hunger, 
has breasts like wrinkled bladders. 

Their nipples are quite diy, 
but tile ^iid diews tlicni, weeping. 

She looks down at his face 
and tears liang on her lashes/"*^ 
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Our final quotation from the Eight Anthologies'" is the plaint of 
a neglected wife: 

'"My girment smells pf ghee and filing curtyp 
and ij stained with dirt and Lampblack. 

"My shoulders stink with the sw^eat of the child 
whom I cariyr upon dietn and feed at my breast. 

" [ cannot face my lotdp who, Ui gay attire* 
rides b his tar to the street of the harlots/'*® 

The nextjJtratum of Tamil literature shows much greater Aryan 
influence, religious Ideas and practices, not utilmown even in 

the Eight Anthologies, had by now been thoroughly grafted on to the 
original Tamil heritage, and Jaina influence is prominent. '"The 
Eighteen Minor Works** are largely gnomk 

and moralizbg in character» the tvio most famous being the Timt- 
turatf ami the Tlie former^ sometimes called the *' Bible 

of the Tamil Land*"' js a series of brief metncal proverbs on many 
aspects of life and religion, and we have already quoted some of its 
aphorisms (p. 530). W'e add a few^ others of a more secular type. 

Vain is the kingdom where are all good things 
but no Iwe between ruler and ruled.*' 

"Even the hermit ceases hU penance 
if the husbandnian folds his arms." 

W ^ k m 

*' Earih laughs in scorn 

at those who plead pover^," 

■ -14 

" No food » sweater titan rico-grue], 
when you have worked for it." 

* * m ^ 

"Wide as the sea is the joy of love, 

but wider sail the sorrow of partifig/' 

"Love is stranger than wine^ 

for the very thought of it intoxicates." 

""Sw«diearts delight in a lover's quarrel 

for the greater delight of making it up."w 

Ndladiy^ is more formal and literary in 5tyle, and contains verses of 
much merit and high etliical content. 
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"Better hatred than the IHend^hip of fools. 

Better dcatli thaij chroruc illness. 

Better to be killed than soul-dcstrojbig contempt. 

Better abuse than praise undesen ed/" 

¥ I * « 

"Tnie housekeeping is to eat a meal 

sharing, as Far m may be, with friend and foe alike. 

ITie useless men who eat their food alone 
will never pass the gate of heaven." 

* ■ 9 a 

" Though you feed him with care fTpin a golden dish 

a dog wiU always prd^ereajrlGn. 

Though you deal with tlie base as you would with the good 
their deeds wiQ always show them up,*^ 

• h m m 

"Hllimen remember their lovely kills. 

Farmers remember their fertile fields. 

The good remember another's kindness. 

The base recall only fancied slightSH^ 

a scroll read by one w^ho well understands it, 
as wealdi to the man of generous apirit, 

as a sharp sword In a warrior’s handi 
is the beauty of a foith ruJ wife/^ 

"To those who ornce embraced their lovers 

whose broad chests were hung with garlands^ 

when their loved ones are away 

the thunder sounds like a funeral drum/* 

By the Sth century’ Aryan influence liad penetrated the whole of the 
Tamil land, and her kings and chiefs worshipped and supported the 
gods of Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism. Tlie indigenous style of 
poetry was rapidly altering tinder the influence of Sanskrit, and Tamil 
poets took to writing long poems which they called by Ute Sanskrit 
name The earliest and greatest of tliesc is "The Jewelled 

Anklet” (Sitapfmdigdram), which is still veiy’diflerent from Sanskrit 
poetry. Though written for an educated audience and in faultless 
literary style jt is near to the life of the people; it is by comparison 
realistic, dealing with the lives of two ordinary folk enmeshed in 
unhappy circumstance, and, unlike the Sanskrit courtlv "epic", it 
sounds a note of true tragedy. 

The traditional author of the poem was Ilahgovaijiga], a grandson 
of the great Cola king Karikalan, who lived in ilte Ist or find century 
A.D. The tradition is certainly false, and the poem is several 
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centuries later. Its author, whoever he though a great poet, was 
not a great storj telier. Hb tale was well known to his hearers, atid 
he could atTord to be irritatingly allusive and terse in important nar¬ 
rative passages, and linger loving!)' over interesting description. He 
successfully drew- together all the tliemes of earlier Tamil poets and 
welded them mto a w^hole, in the framework of the story of the luck¬ 
less Kovalan and Kannagi. Rightly this poem and Kamban's 
RSmayanam are lcx>ked on as the natitmal Epics of the Tamil people* 
We give an outline of the story, with a transktion* considerably 
abridged, of its cUmax, whidi has a grimly baroque force and splen¬ 
dour, unparalleled clscw'here in Indian literature. It is imbued with 
both die ferocity of tile early Tamils and their stem respect for jusdccp 
ami, iikidentally, throws mufJi light on the character of early Tamil 
kingship. 

Kovalan, the son of a wealthy merchant of llie rity of Pugilr or Kaviri- 
ppattinam, married Kannagi, the lovely daughter of another merchant For 
some time they lived together happily, until* nt a festival at the royal court, 
K5valan met the dancer Msdari, and fell m love with her. He bought her 
favours and id hla infatuation foigot Kamiagi and hia home. Gradually he 
spent all his wealth on the dancer, even to Ka^agi's jew'eb. At last he was 
penniless, and rclurned rep^tantly to his uncomplaining wife. Their only 
fortune was a precious pair of ankletSp whkh she gave to him willingly. 
With these as their capital tliey decided to go to the great city of Madurai, 
where Kovalan hoped to rix^up his fortunes by trade. 

On their arrival at bfadurai they found shelter in a cottage* and Kovalan 
went to the market^ to sell one of Kai^gi^s anklets^ But the queen of 
NeduFIjeliyaQ, king of tlw P^yas, had just been robbed of a similar anklet 
by a w'ick^ court jeweller, Ihe jew eller happened to see KovaLan with Kan- 
lugi's anklet, and itmnediately seized it and infonned the King* Guards 
were sent to apprehend Rovalatji who was cut down immediately, without 
trial. When the news was brought to Ka^agi she fainted away; but she 
quickly recovered and* with her eyes abk^ with anger, she went out into 
the town, carrying the remaining anklet in lier hand as pr^of her husband's 
Innocence. 


"'Chaste women of Madurai, listen to me! 

Today my sorrows cannot be matched. 

Things which should nev'er hive happened have befallen me* 
How can I bear this injiietke ?' *. . 

"All the folk of the rich city of Madurai 

saw her, ai’td were moved by her grief and iffliction. 
in wonder and sorrow they cried: 

' Wrong tl^t cannot be undone has been done to this lady I 
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" "Our King '5 straight $ceptre h bent! 

VVhat can this diean f 
Lost 1 $ the glory of the King Ov'er Kings^ 
tlie Lord of the UdibreHa and Spear! ., , 

"" * A new and a mighty goddess 
has coroe before us. 

In her hand a golden aiiMctl 
What can this incan.^ 

“ "Tiiis woman afflicted and weeping 
from her lovdy dark-stained eyes 
is as thoiigh filled ^vith godhead f 
Wlut can this mean?" 

“Thus, raising loud accusing voicesi 

the people ot Madurai berriended and coni Tor ted her* 
and among the tumultuous throng 
Bomc sitowed her her husband's body, 

"ishe* the golden vine, beheld him, 
but her he could not see, , , , 

""Then the red-frayed sun folded his fiery arms 
and hid behmd the great mountain, 
and the wide world 
was veiled in darkness. 

In die brief twilight 
Kaj^gi cried aloud 
and the whole city 
echoed her wailingr 

"In the moming sho had taken the wreath from his neck 
and decked her hair with its flowers: 
in the evening she saw him lying 
in a pool of lus own blood. 

"" But he saw not the agony of her grief 

as she mourned in sorrow and wrath- .. . 

“"Are there womai here ? Arc there women 
w1k» could bear such wrong 
done to tl^ir wedded lords ? 

Are there women here f Are there sti:h women t 
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there good iticn l»re? Are there good men 
who cherish their children 
And guard them with care P 
Are there men here P Ai^ there ^uch men f 

"' Is there a god here ? Is there i god 

in thl* of Maduxatir where the s^vord of a king 
has slain m Imocent man I 
Is there a god here ^ Is there a god ? ^ 

Lamenting thus she damped her husband's breast;, 
and it seemed that he rose to his feet and saidi 
"The full-moon of your face has faded," 
and he stroked her face with bis hands. 

'"She fell to the groundp sobbing and crying, 

and clasped her lord's Feet with her hangted hands i 
and be left behind hb human Form 
and w^ent^ surrounded by the gods. 

"" Andk as he went^ he said, 

" Mj darlings you must stay I" 

"Surely this 

was a vbion/ she cried* 

""" 1 will not join my lord 

dll my great wrath b appeased! 

I Will sec the cruel King, 
and ask For Ids explamtion!" 

And she stood on her feel, 
her large eyes full of tears^ 
and, wiping her eyes, 
she went to the gate of the palace. 

.■ -* m- 

"*l saw^ alas, I saw hi a dream 

the sceptre fall and the royal umbrella. 

The bell at the palace gate rang of itself, 
while the whole heaven shook in confusion 1 

"""A darkness swallowed the sun, 
a rainbow glowed in the night, 
and a btiming meteor 
crashed to the earth by day*" 

“Thus spoke the Queen, 

and took her maids and her bodyguard, 
and went to the King on the lion-throne, 
and told him her evil dream. 
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"*Tbcii came a cjy from the gate: 

^Ho, Gatekeeper I Gatekeeper! \ 

Ho^ Gatekeeper of the King who haa lost wisdom, 
whose evil heart has swerved fromjusdocll 

*'*TeU the King that a woman with an anklet^ 
an anklet from a pair of hnkling anklets^ 
a woman who has lost her husband^ 
is waiting at the gate/ 

"And the gatekeeper w^ent to tiie Kmg and said: 

* A woman waits at the gate. 

She is not Korpvaip goddess of victory, 
with triumphant spear in Iter Jiand. ^ ^ , 

""^Pilled with angerp boiling with rage, 
a woman who has lost her iiustSnd, 
an anklet of gold in her hand, 
is waiting at the gale/ 

Kamiagi was then admitted to the King's presence. 

** 'Cruel King, this I must say. ., , 

"'My Lord Kuvalan came 

to Madurai to earn wcallhi 
and today you have slain him 
as he sold my anklet" 

"'Lady/ said tiie King, 

' i t La kingly justice 
to put to death 
an amint ihieE*" 


Then Kani^agi showed her anklet to the King. On comparing it very care* 
fully with the remaining anklet of the pair belonging to the Queen, he 
realised that Kovalao had been innocentn 

" When he saw it the parasol fell from his head 
and the sceptre trembled in his hand. 

" * I am no king/ be saidj 

'who have heeded the woxxla of die goldsmith. 


3 ^ 


I am the thiel For die first time 
I have failed to protect my people. 
Now may 1 die!' 

[|And he fell to the ground, dead,^ 


A 


** i 
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Then K^inagi s^ld to the Queen; 

If 1 have always been tnie to my husband 
I will not auJfcr thb cily to flouiishp 
but I will destroy it as the King is destroyed I 
Soon you will see that my words are true!' 

""And with tlicse words she left the palace^ 

and cried out through the * Men and women 
of great Madurai of the four texnples^ 
listen t Listen you gods in heaven ! 

""Listen to ymi holy sagesi 
I curse the capital ^ the King 
who so cruelly wTonged 
my beloved lord I' 

*' With her own hand she tore the left breast from lier body^ 
Thrice she surveyed the city of Madurai, 
calling her curse in bitter agony. 

Then she filing her fair breast on the scented street. ^ , 

" And the burning mouth of the Fire^od opened 

as ziint gods wlio guarded the city dosed their doors. . . . 

" The high priest, tlie astrologer and the judges, 
the treasurer and the learned councillors, 
the palace servants and the maids, 
stood silent and still as painted pictures. 

"The depJwmt-ridcrs and horsemen^ 
the diariotcers and tlic foot-soldiers 
with their terrible swonls, all fled firom the Rre 
which raged at the gate of the royal palace. »« » 

"And die street of the sellers of grain, 

tlie street of the chariots, with its bright-coloured garlands, 
and the four quarters of the four classes 

were Ailed with confiiaion and flamed like a forest on Are. . . . 

"In the street of the singing girls 

where so often the labor had sounded 
with the sweet gentle flute and the tremulous harp * . . 
the dancers, whose halls were destroyed, cried out; 

"' Whence cofiws tliis woman? Whose daughter is she? 

A single woman, who has Lost her hus^d, 
has conquered the evil King with her anklet, 
and has destroyed our city with Brer " 
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At List (he pAtrori goddess of (he city interceded with Ksnnagt, and she 
agreed to witlulraw Iwr enrse, and the fire abated. Weak with loss of blood 
from her setf-ampLitDted breast, Ka^i^agi struggled to a hi]] outside the dty, 
where, after a few days, she died, and was reunited with Hos'alan in hea^'en. 
Meanwhile die news of her dcatli spread througiiout the Tamil’Land. She 
was deified, and temples raised and festivals held in lier honour, and she 
became the patron goddess of wifely loyalty and chastity. 

A little later titan "The JeweUed Anklet** was composed its swjuel 
Mtinimegalai, attributed to tlie poet Sattan of Madurai. Though 
by traction it is the earlier of the tvro all other evidence suggests the 
opposite, for it assumes the reader’s knowledge of "Tlie Jewelled 
Anklet", to which it is a sort of Buddhistic supplement. "The 
Jewelled Ankiei”, though containing many religious and moral 
lessons, was primarily written to tell a story, wjitle in Msnimt- 
galai the story is a mere framework for philosophical polemic, and 
the atmosphere of the narrative passages has some of the other¬ 
worldly formality of tlie courtly Sanskrit havya. The heroine, Mani- 
megalai, is tlte daughter of Kdvalaij, the hero of "The Jewell^ 
Anklet", by the dancer Madavi, who bwame a Buddhist nun on hear¬ 
ing of her former lover’s death. The stoiy tells of the love of Prince 
Udayakumaran for Manimcgalat, and the miraculous preserv'ation of 
her chasdty. In the end she becomes a Buddhist nun like her mo titer, 
and most of the poem is taken up witli her discussions with members 
of various sects, bod) Hindu and heterodox, and her triumphant 
refutation of their doctrines. 

A thirdTatnil "'epic", ^ivaga-Jindtimani, describes the exploits of 
the Iwro mvaga or Jivaka, a superman who excels in every art from 
archery to the curing of snake-bite, and who wins a new bride for lus 
harem witJi every feat, only to become a Jaina monk after Ins many 
triumphs. Tlie author w^s a Jaina, Tiruttakkadevar, His work is 
fantastic and lacking in any contact with real life; its .style is elegant 
and ornate, and much influenced by courdy Sanskrit, ft' is definitely 
later than the other two "epics". 

By now Tamil poets were not satisfied with their own traditions, 
and tran,slations and adaptations of many Nordiem works were made, 
the most notable of wliich is Kamban's composed in die 

»th century. This great poem is still known and Io\'ed in the Tamil 
l^nd, and is by no means a mere traiislatloti of the original, for 
K^ban adapts themes as he thinks fit, and here and there adds 
episodes of his own. It is notcwortliy tliat in Kam ban's hands the 
demon Havana frequently takes on tlie proportions of a heroic figure, 
and contrasts favourably with tiie rather weak and uiumpressiveHima. 
L«ike Milton, Kamban was of the devil’s party witliout knowing 
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it. Tile real glor)^ of mediev^al Tamil literature* however^ is un^- 
doubtedly the hymns of the Saivite and Vai^na^ite devotional teaebenij 
which arc among die great religious literature of the world, and which 
we have discussed and quoted in another connexion (p. SSOff)* Other 
than these, later Tamil literature produced little of the first order. 
Tile canon of the Tamil Saivitea contains work of merit (p. 334), but 
the adaptations of the Puranas and the lengtliy commentaries on 
earlier literature, though not unimportant, need nut be discussed 
here.* 

Tlie early literatures of Canarese, Telugu and MalayHain, whkh 
had begun to be wTitten before the end of our period, are less im¬ 
portant than that of Tamil, and need not detain us. ITiey originated 
at a time tviien Arj^an influence was already thoroughly entrericbed, 
and, though containing many beauties^ lack the originality of early 
Tamil poetry. Thus they cannot aspire to the importance of Tamil, 
which can claim one of the longest unbroken literary^ traditions of 
any of the world's living languages. 

Folk Poetry -f- 

Tlie literatures which we have been discussing were all the work 
of literary schools w ith fonnal conventioiis and long traditions. Some 
poetrvi obviously, is less formalized ilian that of classical Sanskrit, 
and here and there, notably in the verses of the Tamil anthologies 
and the Prakrit SafitaJalakii^ we seem to catch echoes of folk-song and 
popular oral literaiure. No Indian tvriter, however, as far as we 
know, thought fit to record the folk-song of ancient India, which, if 
w^e are to judge by modem analogy, must have been plentiful and 
of high quality. But a few- verses have been preser\'ed in Chinese 
translation, which may well be the words of genuine folk-songs of 
pre-Gupta times, 

Tliat part of the Buddhist canon called SiiipyuHa Nik^ya (p. £67) 
was first translated into Chinese about a;d. 440, from a manuscript 
acquired in Ceylon by Fa-hsien in 411. Ai die end of the book occurs 
a section which is not to be found in the Rail version as it exists at 

• ppiiupt the pi?atcst liti!Tiify llgurc in taler Tamil wm VlmmSmupivar (l6SfJ-l747)i 
a p^eudon^ of i'ather CastuKto £Kxhi,-an IliJian Jesuii wlm taught for thitt^v^fx fcm 
Ln tIteTflirul coumrv. Uke mmy early Ctirislian he lived it% viliotly Indian 

risJyoiT ind attameu a complete mutery of the Tojoil lai^^ua^ and literary conventioav. 
If la doubtful if any European iKfore or since Ma |fairuh| so profound a knowledge of an 
Itidiau kngua^. Beadiifl loriff paetu telh stories frmn the Old af^ New 

Tcstaiticjiius in ornately beautlM TamlL Jlk style and the treatiibeiit tsf hii UKraei wm 
altcmiher in keeping wiUi mditierh. but Uie biftwriire of Tasso Im been ttmsd In hk 
Warm. 

+ The iiiatcnai for Uiti section, logcther with the truulaijofu of tlie Chin»e veraea, 
ha* been provided hy Dr Arthur Waley, We are much Indebted to him for the honour 
of being pemtitted to puLIkh theiii hero for the finl lime. 
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present, but which must have been incliided in Fa-hsien's imnnscript- 
Probahly the verses here quoted were sung in India between the time 
of the codification of the Pali canon in the 1st century (p. 366) 
and the beginning of the jtli century a.j>. 

The passage in question describes a monk, who hears the singing 
of various secular songs, and converts them to Buddhist purposes by 
comparatively slight alterations. Thus the first verse quoted is 
capped by the monk with a pious wTsh tliat he may gently Row to 
Nirvana, and so on. 

The song of a lady who got on badly w ith her in-laws "i 

''O river Ganges, all [ now w ant 

is to go with your waters tltat How gently to the sea; 
that never again by my fatJier- and niotber-bi-law 
I may at every turn be scolded and abused/' 

The song of a tneloiv-chief^ 

"'Bright ni0€5n* 1 beg you not to come out. 

Wait where you are tiU I have cut these melons. 

But wlicii 1 have got itiy melons safely away, 
then come out or not, just as you please/' 

Tlie song of a poor man: 

**5o long as I own just one pig, 

and a single jar full of good wine* 
one cup to pour tlw wine mlo, 

and someone to fin my cup again and again— 
so long as T own just as mu^ as that, 

there is noiliing else tliat bothers me at all." 

The 5ong of a girl who, going to a tryst with her lover on a rainy 
night, ifVips and falls in the mud:, 

"Tlie half of my head b all loose and astray; 
my lovely necklace lias fallen in the deep mud. 

My rings and bracelets are all broken and spoiled ; 

when t come to my lover, what shall I give him to wear?"' 

The song of a lover^ picnicking with his misU^ss; 

"'■With thoughts of love, oil for our ease aiid pleasure, 
we loiter under the shade of the green trees, 
llie running stream Rows swift and clear, 

the sound of my zither is very tuneful and sweet. 

The spring weather Is just right for our jaunt; 
what happiness could tlwre be greater dian ours ?" 
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Advice to R dove: 

“Dove, my bird, you must by up your stores— 
sMRimUTweed^ rice, roillct and die rat— 
ajid take them to a tree on ibe v^ry top of the hUl, 
and make yourself a nest-ca^^em high jii:kd bright^ 
Then when Heaven sends the rainy season 
you will be stire of lodging, food and drink/*' 


X 


EPILOGUE: THE HERITAGE OF INDIA 

THE IMPACT OF THE WEST 

India's anci<?nt culture did not perish before tlie ormlaughb of the 
MusliiziSp as did that of Persia, Urder tiie rule of some of the Delhi 
sultans of the Middle Ages there was persecution, and we read of 
temples being razed to the ground and brihma^ put to death for 
practising their devotions in public; but in general the Muslima vvere 
reasonably tolerant^^ and at all times Hindu chiefs continued to rule 
in outljring parts of India, paying tribute to their Muslim overlords. 
Conversions to Islam were numerous, though only in a few regions 
were the majority of Indiaas persuaded to embrace the new' faith. 
Hindu and Muslim li\^ed side by side and, after a few cenlurieSp the 
IfindiL? in those parts of India dominated by MusUms often accepted 
tlie situation as normaL In such conditions mutual influence w'a!i in^ 
evitable. Hindus began to learn Persian^ the offldal language of their 
Muslim rulersj and Persian words found their w'ay into the verna¬ 
culars. Welbto-do Hindu families often adopted the system of strict 
parda'^ from the Muslims^ and made their womenfolk veil their faces 
in public. The surviving Hindu kings borrow^ed new- military 
techniques from the Muslims, learnt to employ cavalry w ith greater 
effect, and to use heavier armour and new types of weapon. One 
great religious teacher of medieval India, Kahlr (14^«-1518), a 
poor weaver of Banlras^ taught the brotlierhood of Hindu and Muslim 
alike in the fatherhcicxl of God, and opposed idolatry and caste prac¬ 
tices, declaring that God was equally to be found in temple and 
mosque. Later, Nanak (1+69-1553), a teacher of the Panjab, taught 
the same doctrine with even greater force, and founded a new' faitli, 
that of the Sikhs, designed to incorporate all tliat was best of botli 
Hinduism and Isl3m. 

Nevertheless the Muslim invasions, and the enforced contact with 
new ideas, did not have the fertilizing effect upon Hindu culture 
which might have been expected. Hinduism was already very con¬ 
servative when the lieutenants of Muhammad of Ghor conquered 
the Ganges Valley. In the Middle Ages* for every tolerant and 
progressive teacher there must have been hundreds of ortliodox 
brahmans,jvho looked upon themselves as the preserv'era of the im¬ 
memorial Aryan Dharma against the barbarians who overran the holy 
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land of Bharabivar^a. Under their inflneno! the complex niles of the 
Hindu way of life bci'ame if ar^yt^ling ^itrlcter and more rigidly 
applied. 

In die Jtpth and ITdi centuries the Alughal enipcmm unified practic¬ 
ally the whole of North India and much of the Deccan, and built up an 
empire such as had not been seen sirtcc the days of the Guptas. The 
Mughd period was one of great splendour, which has left Us mark on 
India in die form of many lovely buildings^ viherein Islamic and 
Hindu motifs often blended in a perfect unity. The Taj Mahal at 
Agra^ the Mughal capital^ is of course the most famous memorial of 
the dmes^ Akbar (l555-lf?Off)j the contemporary of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth [ and the first of the four great Muglial emperors, fully reaiii^ed 
that the Empire could only stand on a basis of complete toleration^ 
All religious tests and disabilities were abolished, including die hated 
poll-tax on unbelievers, Rajput princes and other Hindus were given 
high ofRcos of state, without conversion to Islam, and inter-coniinunal 
niamages were encouraged by the e.xamplc of die Emperor himself. 
If the policy of tlie gneptest of India's Muslim rulers tiad been con¬ 
tinued by ins successors, her history might have been very different. 

Tlie great-grandson of Akbar, Aiirangzeb (1659-1707), reversed 
the policy of toleration. Restrictions were plactxl on the free practice 
of Hindu rites and preferment at court was confined to orthodox 
Muslims; later the tax on non-Muslinis was reimposed. After nearly 
a century of equatity this was bitterly resented by many Hindus, 
especially by tlie chiefs, many of whom had loyally serv^chd die earlier 
Mughals. Tlie main resistance came from the VVestem Deccan 
w here, around Poona, the Marutha chief SivaJT ( 1627 - 16 SO) laid the 
foundations of a new Hindu empire. At about the same time the 
Sikhs of die Panjab, incensed at the new" policy and the persecution of 
their leaders, reformed dieir faith, and were welded into a closely- 
knit martial brodierhood. When the aged Aurangaeb died the 
Mughal empire was virtually at an end. 

Politically the iBth century was one of Hindu revival. Though tlirC 
Maratha siKcessors of SivajT could not build up a large, closely-knit 
empire their horsemen ranged far and wide over India^ levying tribute 
from local chiefs, Hindu and ^^luslim alike. In the Panjab towards 
die end of the century" the Sikhs built an important kingdom, aiKl 
almost everpvhere Islam was on the defensive. But there was still 
no real cultural revival in Hinduism. Sivajl, a brilliant leader^ a just 
ruler, and a statesman tif consummate (Taft, was conser%'atJve in hjs 
Outlook, and appeared to his contemporaries rather as a restorer of 
the old than as a builder of the new. Unlike Akbar, he had no fresh 
vision of a state transcending religious diffcretices, though he learnt 
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mudi froJD tiie Mughals in statecraft ami militarj' scieitce and re¬ 
spected die faitli of his adversaries. Tlie Marathas did not encourage 
reforms in Hindu society, and the India of the 18th century was if 
anything more conservative than it had been in die days of the first 
\luslim invasions. 

It was through the inffuence of Europe that revi^Til came. Early in 
the leth century the Portuguese founded the first European trading 
stations and settlements. They were followed by Dutch, British, 
Danes and French, and throughout the 17th century the number of 
European " factories" increased. In the i8di century, with the break¬ 
up of the Mughal empire, the Europeans began to take greater in¬ 
terest in local politics, and by the early 19th century the British East 
India Company had inrtual'ly pushed out its rivals and dominated 
niost of the subcontinent. Tlie ooinparatlve ease with wliich die 
British established their supremacy is a measure of the political 
decadence of India at the time. By the middle of the I9th century 
the whole of India was either directly ruled by Britain, or governed 
indirectly tlirough petty princes with local autonomy. A new 
conqueror iiad come, a conqueror far more alien to the Hindu than the 
Muslims had been, with an aggressive culture and immense technical 
superiority, 

Hindu society reacted at first to llic British rulers a.s it had done to 
the Muslims, tending to wi did raw' itself even more liilo the closed 
circle of its ancient tradirioiis, and there was no realisation of a funda¬ 
mental break with the past. From die orthodox ptiint of view die 
British rulers of India constituted a caste, low in the social scale, which 
liad succeeded in gaining political power. This caste had Us owti 
rules and customs which svcrc not those of tlie Xry'an, and should there¬ 
fore not be imitated. The British readily accepted tins position, and, 
after the 18 th century, made few attempts at social contact. Any real 
friendship bctw'cen Englishman and Indian became more and more dif¬ 
ficult as die century progressed—in fact the EInglishman in India uncon¬ 
sciously tended to adopt the ideas of social stratification of the Indians 
whom he ruled, and to look upon his own people a-s members of a 
class so exalted above the Indians that any close association with them 
WPS taboo. Tllis attitude wa.s strengthened by the Mutiny of 1837. 

Nevertheless the presence of Europeans could not but have its 
effect. Except m certain parts of South India missionary activity in 
the ISth century was insignificant; but early in die I9di century the 
British evangelical conscience awakened to India, and missions and 
mission schools sjirang up in all the larger towns. Meanwhile the 
Company fell a growing need for subordinate officers and clerks 
trained in English. Just as, in Muslim time.s, die Hindu desirous of 
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government employment was compelled to leani Persian, so now he 
liad to ktni English. Middle ebss Hindu fathers began to send their 
sons to European schools^ despite the dangers of ritual impurity, and 
Western ideas began to aitect the well-to-do educated Indian. 

The Portuguese \md succeeded in ' " westemblng"' many of their 
Indian and Sinhalese subjects, and to this day Indian blood flows in the 
veins of some old Portuguese families; a few Indians in the service of 
France came to understand and admire tlie culture of their conquerors; 
but perhaps the first Indian to leant enougli from die West to be 
able to hold his own with the best minds of Europe, and yet still 
to love iuid respect hh otvn culture* u m the Bengali R5m Mohan 
Roy* the friend of Jeremy Bentham* liilm Afohan Roy, w'ho was 
bom in 1772 and died in England in 1885+ advocated the frank accept¬ 
ance of all that Europe had to teach, and the sect whicli looked to 
him for inspiration, the Brahma SamaJ^ was in many ways closer to 
Christianity than to Hinduism. Never large in numbers* its influence 
was widespread. 

From the days of Rim Mohan Roy young h^dians, at first very 
feWj but soon in greater numbers* began to come to England for 
^ucation. The little band of Hindus educated on western lines, first 
in Bengal and then m other parts of India^ tended to go further in the 
rejection of their own culture than their descendants; they were fully 
conscious of the degeneracy which beset their land, and many wem to 
have been rather ashamed of tlieir Hindu background, 'fhe Mutiny, 
wliich w'as fundamentally reaction found no support among the 
tiny westernised intelligentsia * Tlie Universities of Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay and Madras, founded in 1857, the year of the Mutiny* at first 
paid scant attention to the ancient culture of India* but taught a pre¬ 
dominantly Western curriculum tlirough Western staff 

By the end of the 19th century^ how^ever, the situatiotn had changed. 
A new generation began to realize that Hindu culture had much of 
permanent value, and that the slavish imitation of Use West could not 
solve India s jimblems. New organiiSatiom gave expression to this 
outlook. The Arya Sam5j claimed to reform Hinduism by purging it 
of all later degenerate features and by a return to tlie Vedas, very 
libe^ly interpreted* and had considerable sucx^ess. The Indian 
National Congress, founded in ISS5, became the mouthpiiwe of 

Indian public opinion* Newspapers in English and the vernaculars 
multiphed* 

Not onlj*^ was Hindu culture largely rehabilitated in tlie eyes of in¬ 
telligent Hindus, but it evoi began to make couiiter-propaganda. A 

Americans had long recognisted the 
nobility of much ancient Indian religious thoiightn Kow, through tlie 
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Theosophical Society (which, deftpite ‘m claim to represent the quin¬ 
tessence of all religions, propagates a modem]Eed Hinduism) and the 
R^akrishna Mission, the voice of Hinduism was heard in the West. 
SwamT VivekaDanda a splendid speaker of great 

spiritual power and personal magnetistn, preached Hinduism to large 
audlence.s in Europe and America and found willing hearers. Here 
and there Indians abjured the West root and branch, and fanatically 
defended even those aspects of Hinduism which had completely out¬ 
lived their usefulness I but, despite these reactionaries, the new 
Hinduism was very different from the old* 

Ram Molun Roy had sounded Ute tiieme with his passionate 
advocacy of social reform ^ Vivekananda repeated it witJi a more 
nationalist timbre, w^heii he declared that the highest form of service 
of the Great Mother was social service. Other great Indians, chief 
of whom was Mahatma Gahdhh developed the theme of social service 
as a religious duty, and the development continues under GindhT's 
successors. 

Mahatma Gandhi was looked on by many, both Indian and 
European, as the epitome of Hindu tradition, hut this is a false judge¬ 
ment for he \vas much influenced by Western ideas. Gandhi be¬ 
lieved in tJie fundament^s of his ajicient culture, but liis passionate 
love of the underdog and Ids antipathy to caste, though not un¬ 
precedented in ancient India, were unorthodox in the extreme, and 
owed more to European J9Ui-century liberaJism than to anytliing 
Indian. His faith in non-violence was, as we have seen, by no 
means t 3 rpical of Hinduism—his predecessor in revolt, the able 
Maratha hraliman B. G* Tilak, and G^hl's impatient lieutenant 
Subhas Chandra Bose, were far more orthodox in this rest>ect. For 
GandhT*s pacifism wc must look to the Sermon on the Mount and to 
Tolstoy. His championing of women's rights is also the result of 
Western influence* In his social context he was ahvay-s rather an 
innovator tlian a cxinsenk^ative. Though some of his colleagues 
thought his programme of limited social reform too slow'* he sua^eeded 
in shifting the whole emphasis of Hindu thought towards a popular 
and equalitarian social order, in place of the Iiierandiy of class and 
caste. Follow-ing up the work of many less w^ell-knowTi 19th-century 
reformers Gandhi and his followers of the Indian National Congress 
have given new orientation ami new life to Hindu culture, after 
centuries of stagnation. 

Today there are few Indian.^, wliatever their creed, who do not 
look back with pride on tlieir ancient culture, and there are few^ in¬ 
telligent Indians who are not willing to sacrifice some of its effete 
elements that India may develop and progress. Politically and 
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economtcAlly India faces many problems of great difficiJtyp and no one 
can forecast her future with any certainty. But it \$ safe to predict 
that, whatever that future may be* tlie Indians of coming generations 
will not be unconviitcing and self-conscious copies of Europeans, but 
will be men rooted in their own traditions^ and aware of the con¬ 
tinuity of tlieir culture. Already, after only seven years of iiidepen^ 
dence, the extremes of national self-denlgration and fanatical cultural 
chauvinism are disappearing. W't believe that Hindu d^ilibation is 
in the act ofporforming its most spectacular feat of synthesis. In the 
past it lias received, adapted and digested elements of many different 
cultures—Indo-European, Mesopotamian, Iranian, Greek, Roman* 
Scytliian, 1 urkish, Persian and Arab. With each new influence it 
has somewhat changed. Now it is well on the way to assimilating 
the culture of the West. 

Hindu civilization will, w^e believe, retain its continuity. The 
BktjgavaJ Glia will not cease to inspire men of action^ and the Upani- 
^ads men of tliought. The charm and gim^iousness of tlie Indian w'ay 
of life will contiiiue, hosvever mudi affected it may be fay the labour- 
saving devices of the West. People will still love the tales of the 
heroes of the MahdbftJrdta and the Itamajamij and of the loves of 
Du^yaitta and ^akuruala and Pururavas atsd 'Urv^asi. The i^uiet and 
gentle happiness whjdi has at all times jserv^aded Indian life where 
oppression, disease and poverty have not overclouded it will surely 
not vanish before the more hectic ways of the West. 

Much that was useless in ancient Indian culture has already 
perished. Tlie extravagajit and barbarous hecatombs of the Vedic 
age have long .<tince been forgotten, tliough animal sacrifice continues 
in some sects. Widows have long ceased to be burnt on their 
husbands pyres. Girls may not by law be married in childhood. In 
buses and trains all o^'er India brahman^ nib shoulders with the lower 
castes will lout consciousne^ of grave pollution, and the temples* 
are open to all by law^ Caste is vanishing; the process began 
long ago, but its pace is now' so rapid that the more objectionable 
features of casie may have disappeared within a generation or so. 
The old family .system is adapting itself to present-day conditions. 
In fact the wliole face of India is altering, but the cultural tradition 
continues, and it w ill never be lost^ 


THE WatlLn‘s DE&T TO INOIA 

We hav^e Said much about India s debt to other cultures, but we 
must make it clear that she has given as much as or more than she has 
taken. Let us summarize the world's debt to India. 


epjlo(5ue; the REnrrA<;£ of ts^dia 
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Tlie whole of South-East Asia received most of its culturefroin India. 
Early in the Sthcentury^ i.c. colonists from Western India settled In 
Ceylon, which was finally converted to Boddhistn in the reigti of 
Aioka. By this time a few^ Indian merchants had probably found their 
way to Malaya, Sumitra^ and other parts of Soutli-East Asia, 
Gradually tliey established permanent settlements* often, no doubts 
marrying native women, Tiiey 'vere followed hy brahmans and Bud¬ 
dhist monks, and Indian Influence gradually leavened the indigenous 
culture, until, by the 4th century a.d.* Sanskrit w'as the official 
language of the region, and there arose great civilisations, capable of 
organizing large maritinie empires, and of building such wonderful 
memorials to their greatness as the Buddhist stupa of Boro bod Cir in 
Java, or the Saivitc temples of Angkor in CambtKiia, Otlier cuhural 
influences^ from China and tlic Islamic world, were feU in Soudv-East 
Asia, but the primary impetus to civilization came from India* 

Indian historians^ proud of their countiy^‘s past, often refer to this 
region as "^Greater Indiaand speak of [jidian coloniesIn its 
usual modem sense the term "colony'" is hardly aocurate, however. 
Vijaya, the legendary Aiyan conqueror of Ceylon, is said to have 
gained the island fay the sword, but beyond this we have no real 
evidence of any permanent Indian conqui^at outside the bounds of 
India. Tile LntLian "colonies'* were peaceful ones, and tlie Indianized 
kings of the region were indigenous chieftains who had learnt what 
India had to teach them. 

Northwards Indian cultural influence spread through Central Asia 
to China. Faint and weak contact between China and India was 
probably made in Maury an times, if not before, but only when, some 
ii.OOO years ago, the Han Empire began to drive its frontiers towards 
the Caspian did India and China really meet. Unlike South-East 
Asia* China did not assimilate Indian ideas in every' aspect of her 
culture, hut die w hole of the Far East is in India's debt for Buddhism, 
w^hich helped to mould the distinctive civilizations of CJuna, Korea, 
Japan and Tibet. 

As well as her special gifts to Asia, India has conlerred mmy 
practical blessings on the w^orld at large; notably rke* cotton, the 
sugarcane, many spices, the donvestic fowl, the game ofdiess {p. soS), 
and, most important of all, the decimal system of numeral notation, 
the invention of an unknoviTi Indian mathematician early in the 
Christian era ( p. 49Sf), The extent of the spiritual influence of India 
on the ancient \\‘est is much disputed. The heterodox j^jwish sect 
of the Essenes, which probably influerKcd early Christianity^ followed 
monastic practices in some respects similar to those of Buddhism. 
Parallels may be traced betweeii passages in the X^ew Testament 
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and the Pill scriptures.^ Sbnilarities between the teachings of 
western pliilosopherjJ and mystics from Pythagoras lo Plotlmis and 
those of tlse Upatusads have frequently been noticed* None of these 
siiiijIariiJes, howe^^er^ is dose enough to give certainty, especially as 
we have no evidence that any classical writer fiad a deep kiiowl^ge 
of Indian religion- can only say that there wa^ always some 
contact between the Hellenic world and India, mediated first by the 
Achsemenid Empire, then hy that of the Seleucids, and final ly> under 
the Romans, by the traders of tlie Indian ocean. Christianity began 
to spread at the time when this contact was closest. We know tliat 
Indian ascetics occasionally visited the West, and that there w-as a 
colony of Indian merchants at Alexandria. Tlie possibility of Indian 
influence on Neoplatonism and early Christianity cannot be niLed 
out. 

Many audiorities may doubt that Indian thought had any effect on 
that of the ancient West, hut tliere can be no doubt of its direct and 
indirect influence on the thought of Europe and America tn the last 
century^ and a half, though this has not received adequate recognition. 
This influence has notcon>e hy way of organized neo-Hindu missions. 
The last eighty years have seen the foundation of the Tlieosophical 
Sodet)% of various Buddhist societies, and of societies in Europe and 
America looking for inspiration to the saintly i9th-centtiiy Bcnglll 
mystic, Paramahamsa K^rnakrislma, and his equally saintly disciple. 
Swam! Vivek^nanda. Lesser organisations and groups have lien 
founded in the West by other Indian mystins and their disciples, some 
of them noble, earnest lajid spiritud, others of more dubious diaracier* 
Here and there Westemera themselves, sometimes armed with a 
working know ledge of Sanskrit and first-^hand Indian experience, have 
tried to convert die West to a streamlined Yoga or Vedanta. We 
would in no way disparage these teachers or their followers, many of 
whom are of great intellectual and spiritual calibre; but whatever we 
may think of the Western propagators of Indian mysticism, we cannot 
claim that they have had any great effect on our civilization. More 
subtle, hut more powerful, lias been the influence of Mahitml 
GiJidhL tlirough the many friends of India m the West who were im¬ 
pressed by bin burning sincerity and energy, and by the ultimate 
successor his policy of non-violence in achieving Indians mdependeiKe. 
Greater than any of these influences, however, has been the influence 
of ancient Indian religimis literature through plnlosophy* 

Tlie pioneers of the Asiatic Society of Bengal qukklv gained a small 
but enthusiastic following in Europe, sikI Goethe and many other 
writers of the early 19th century* read all they could of ancient Indian 
literature in transintion. We know that Goethe borrowed a device 
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of Indian dramaturjp’ for the prologue to "Faust" (p. 433n), and who 
can say that the triumphant final chorus of the second part of that 
work was not in part inspired by tlie monism of Indian thought as he 
understood it? From Goethe onwards most of the great German 
philosophers knew something of Indian philosophy. Sdiopenhauer, 
whose influence on literature and psycliology has been so consider¬ 
able, indeed openly admitted his debt, and hi$ outlook W'os virtually that 
of Buddhism. The monisms of Fichte and Hegel might never have 
taken the forms tliey did if it had not been for Anquetll-Duperron's 
translation of tlie Llpanl^ads and the work of other pioneer Indolo¬ 
gists. In the Englisli-speaking world the strongest Indian influence 
was felt in America, where Emerson, Thoreau and other New 
England waiters avidly read all tliey could of Indian religious litera¬ 
ture in translation, and exerted immense influence on tlieir contem¬ 
poraries and successors, notably Walt Whitman. Through Carlyle 
and others the German philosopliers in their turn made their mark 
on England, as did the Americans through many late tdth-century 
writers such as Ricliard Jelfries and Edward Carpenter. 

Though in the contemporary pliUosophical sdiools of Europe and 
America the monistic and idealist philosophies of the last century 
cany little W'eight, tlieir influeiKC has been considerable, and all of 
them owe something at least to ancient India. The sages who 
meditated in the jungles of tlie Ganges Valley six liundred 3 'ears or 
more before Christ are still forces in tlie world. 

It is today something of an anachFomsm to speak of European 
civilization or Indian civilization. Until very recently cultures W'ere 
sharply divided, but now-, when India is but a thirty hours' journey 
from Ixindon, cultural divisions are beginning to disappear. If a 
modus viTendi is reached between liberal democracy and communism, 
and civilization survives, tlie world of the future wrill liave a single 
culture witli, it is to be hoped, many local difierences and variations. 
India's ccHitribution to the world's cultural stock has already been 
very large, and it will continue and grow as, in her new freedoni, her 
prestige and influence increases. For this reason if for no odier we 
must take account of her ancient heritage in its successes and its 
failures, for it is no longer the heritage of India alone, but of all man¬ 
kind. 


APPEKDIX I 


COSMOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 

The universe £>f the Vedas was a simple affair—a flat cirailar earth hekw, 
a heaven abovc^ through which, sun, moon and ^tajs moved, and betweeti 
them the mldcile air the alx)de of birds^ clouds and demigods, 

ITiifl picture of the world was mudi complicated by later religious thought 
Indian ideas on the origin and evoludon of the universe are rather a noatter 
of religiCfn than of science and are considered elsewhere (p. 320fF). All 
[ndiiin religions, howeverp show certabt concepts of cosmology in common, 
which were fundamental presuppositions of Indian iJioughtp and were strih- 
ingly at variance with llse Scnihic ideas which long influenced the thinking of 
the West—the universe is very old: Its evolution and deidine are C)‘dk, 
repeated ad infinitum' it ia Immensely Urge; and there are other imiverses 
beyond our own. 

The Hindus believed that die universe was shaped like an egg—the Brak- 
or Egg of Bralima—divided into twenty-one isones or regions, 
of which dte eariJi was seventh from the top. Above the earth were sis 
heavens {not, as with the Greeks, a^ociated witli die planets), of in¬ 
creasing beatitude. Below earth were the ^ven stages of PJtala^ the 
nether world, which were the abode of nlgas and other mythical beings and 
were not thought of os in any %vay unpleasant BcIow' [^dtla lay 
or purgatory, also divided into seven zones, whkh w ere of increasing wuseryp 
and inhabited by souk in torment, 'riie universe hung in empty space, and 
w^as virtually isolated from other univeiws* 

The cosmic sd>emes of the Buddiiists and Jainas differed from this in many 
details, but in fundamentals were the same. All originally postuhted a 
flat carthp but iliis was raogtiiacd by Indian astronomers to be bcorrecE 
early In ilie Christian era, andp though the idea of a flat earth remainfid for 
religious purposes, the learned realized, perhaps through the inBuence of 
Greek astronomy, that h W'as in fact s^erkal. Various estimates of Its 
size were made, tlie most popular being tliat of Brahmagupta (7th ccnliiry 
A- odi who gave its ci rCumfereiKe as 5,000 yojanas. Assuming Brahmagupta's 
yojam to be the short league of about +1 miles, this figure k not far out, 
and is as aomrate as any given by ancient astronomers. 

The modest spherical earth of die astronomers did not satisfy tlie theoln- 
gianSp however, and even later religious literature described the eartJi as a 
fiat disc of enormous size. In its centre was Mount Meru, round which 
surin moon and stars revolved. Around Meruw'cre four continents 
separated from the central peak by oceans, and named according to the great 
trees which Stood on their shores opposite Meru- ITie southern aontinent, 
on w-hkli iiimian beings dw^ell, had a jamim {rosMpple) as its distifMrtive trcei, 
and it was therefore called JumbuJulfas. Tkc southern zone of this continentp 
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separated from the rest by the Himabyos, nas "the Land pf the Sons of 
Bharata" (BAaratin^arfa), or India. BhSram'arsa alone was9,000yojanas 
across, and the whole of Ja mbudvTpa 93,000, or, aoconlbg to some sourees, 
100,000 yajanas. 

TTiia fantastic geognpliical scheme »vas not the only one, [n the 
Ptiranas JatnbudvTpa is described as a ring around Mem, separated from the 
next conttnent, by an ocean of salt. Plah^advfpa hi him forma 

a concentric circle round Jambudvipa, and so on ta make a total of sex'cn 
continents, each circular and divided from its neighbour by an ocean of 
different coiiipoaitiOTi-^tarting with Jambudvipa's salt ocean and moving 
outwards, of treacle, wine, ghee, milk, curds and fresh water respectively. 
This brilliantly imaginative picture of the world, whidi aroused tlie scorn 
of Lord Macaulay, seems to have twen implicitly believed in by later Hindu 
theoic^ians, and even the astronomers could not emancipate tlientselves 
from it, but adapted it to their spherical earth by making Mem tlie earth's 
axis, and the continents lones on the earth's surface. 

The oceans of butter and seas of treade formed an effective barrier to the 
growth of a true scicnot of geography. The seven continents cannot in any 
way have been related to acmai portions of the earth's surface, tliough some 
mideni students liave tried to identify them with parts of Asia, and, as far 
as is known, no attempt was made to collate the experience of travellers as 
practical geography. ITie astronomers gave fairly accurate longitudes 
of iinpor^t places in India. In the early centuries of tlic ChiistUn era 
Alexandria was known, and there are vague references to tlie city of tl)c 
Romakof in astronomical works; but the geographical knowledge of the 
learned was of the vaguest description. Etxai witbb India distances and 
directions, as given in texts, are usually very bajccurate and vague. The 
conquerors who led armies thousands of miles on their canipaigns, the 
mcT^ants who carried their wares from one end of India to the other, and 
the pilgrims who visited sacred places from the Him^ayas to Cape Comorin 
must have had a sound practical know'ledge of Indian geography, while that 
of the seamen who saiU^ the ocean from Socotra to Canton must have been 
even wider; but there arc few echoes of this knowledge m the literature of 
the time. 


APPENDIX n 
ASTRONOMY 

One of the subsidiary H^cutlics of Yedic lore a. primi¬ 

tive astronomy designed inalnly for die purpose of set tliiig" the dates and 
times at which periodical sacrifices were to be perfonnefh The existing 
literature on this topic is companitively Jate^ and gives no true indicalion of 
Indians astronomical knowLedge in the Vedic pericxip though it is ijiiite dear 
5S 
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from passages in the Vedk texts themselves that it wtis adequate for the 
practicra} purposes of the tiioe. It Is probable that even at this early penDci 
tliere was sonic hfesoporainlan inHueficG on Indian astrcnotnStal ideas, but 
tills cannot be established with tertabiy-. Virtually emainp however^ is 
the influmce of classkal European astronomy^ wliioh was felt in the early 
centuries of the Christian era* if not before. 

Several Greek words have become common in Sajiskrit and in later Indtan 
vernaculars through astronomy (p. and other technical terms ^ not so 
widely known, are indisputably of Greek origin. Of the five astronomical 
aj'^lems [siddhaifta) known to the iftfi-ceniury astronomer Varobamihira 
one is called the HojimfiH SiddhantJ^ and another the Pauiifit SiddMnia^ a title 
which can only be reasonably eaplabed as a recollection of the immt of tl>e 
classical astronomer Paul of Alexandria. 

The new astronomy w^as adopted diiefly for purposes of prognostication; 
for the establtshment of dates tlie old luni^lar calendart based on sitnpler 
obscr^'ations, was quite adequate. In earlier times Indians, thougli no less 
interested than other ancient peoples in foretelling the future, prefeired to 
do by the mterpretation of dreams and omens (irl/JM), and by j^iystog- 
nomy, blrthmariis, the shape and size of the feanin^j* and oilier signs which 
were believed to give tokens of an individual's fate. The older systcins 
of prognostication were not forgotten, but from Gopta times onwards 
they gave pride of place to astrology^ which from that day to this has been 
impUcidy believed in by nearly all Indians. 

Until this great development of astnmomical knowledge ttic heavens 
had been charted by means of the Junar riiaiisicms Or which were 

apparently known even ui tiie time of the flg Fida. The moon's relation 
to tile fixed stars changes through a cjtle of approximately £7 solir dap 
and 7| hours, and llius the heavens were divided Into S7 poitionsp namfti 
according to the group of stars on the ediptk (the apparent orbit of the sun) 
near which the muon passes on eadi day of its c^e. As the sidereal month 
is in fact nearly eight hours more lhan 27 days a twenty-eighth intercalary 
niik.^tni was added by later astronomers to correct die eiroi-. * 

Western astronomy brought to India the signs of the zodiac, the seveur^ 
day week, the hour, and several oilier id™. Titanb to their adiicvcmeuts 

■ The nahlatTM wm. {l) Jhml (p aod y Arletia), (S) Bhara^ {S6, and 41 
Ar^iijp (3) Krim tPlebdta), (+) JfoAipr (AJtkbOTnj. (5) ^f[ga/irdi {\ yS and f* 
OricrU), (6) Ardrd {□ Oncnu)r l[7J J^Ti^irvui (a eux! p dcmlifeDnim)^ (3} Po^jfd (y* 
bp and 4 CsDcti), (9) ( 6 , 1 , p, and ^ Uydns), { 10 ) 3 %A*I (a. r, 

{n) PdrvQifhia^f <b ami B L«mis)* (l£) ^ ind Si9 LeenUh 

£y,6,4UvdtGoTvi)p (I4) tYfrJ(Sjika^a ViiginLf), {lAj StfdB (An^umah 
(m) FilMha (a, p, y. and i Ubneh (IT) Aittirdm (p, t, md w ScoTpiciiLj}, (13) 
(dp ffp and t Sccrpionls}, (JO) Mm (i, q, b, ip X, u, and u ScQr|dcifin)» 
(SO) (b and c Sagittarii), p, and y Aqidtic). t^it) 

iJfcasV/'M or itraaftkd (a, ^p y, ird S DelpJiinla), (£*) ^afaMw (y Aqusril etr jp 
(i5) (a »|id pi Pegasl), (aC) {f Hcfiali ftfd o 

Andrciiwds}^ aixl (S?) fUvaU (( PiscknUp Tin; SHtLi nakfatra was Abhyii 

»t Hud I I-yratJ. which waa ^Ibccd between Vttard^^ and it will be setsi 

frofn thia Hat that the ancimt tnduii anmem of cOfuteUations difiered widely rrem that 
theW«L 
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tn imtlieiTLiitics Indian astronomers made some advances on the knowledge 
of the Greeks^ and passed ttietr lore^ Avith that of madiemadcSp back to 
Europe by way of the Arabs. As early as the 7th century the Syrian astro¬ 
nomer Scymis Setehht knew of the greatness of Indian astronomy and 
mathematics (pn vi)^ and the cahphs of Mghdad empiojed Indian astro- 
nO'iners. Ofie word of the terminology of medie^'a! European BstronomVp 
aviZf the hlglieat point of a planets orbit, ts certainly borrowed from the 
Sanskrit through Arabic. 

Like alt ancient astronomy^ that of India was restricted ow'ing to ignorance 
of the tclesoope | but methods of observation were perfeited which allow'ed 
very accurate measurement, and calculations were aided by tlie decimal 
system of numerals. We know of no remains of obaerv^atoiies of the Hindu 
penodp but ^se of the ITih and ladi centuries^ at Jaipur, DeUiJ and 
elsewhere, with tiveir wonderfully aocurate Snstniments, constructed on an 
cnomwis scale to nunimize errorp may well have had tl^clr ancrent counter¬ 
parts. 

With the naked eye as their sole means of ohsen ation (he Indians knew 
only the seven planets (grd&a ) of the ancieiits-^n {Suiya, Rmn ), Moon 
{Caftdra, Soma}, Mercury {Budka), Venus Mars (MaWd), 

Jupiter (BrMspdii) and Saturn to tliese groAas two more weni 

added, Raku and KH«, the ascending and descending nodes of the nioon.Hf' 
At the bcgiiuitng of each iocn all tlwf planets were believed Co commence 
their revolutions in linoi and to return to tlic same posltioti at the end of it. 
Tlie apparently irregular course of the planets wu explained on the hypo^ 
thesis of epicycles* as in ckssStal and mediev^ astronomy. Unlike the 
Greeks, the Indians believed that the planets had equal teal motion, and 
that tlieir apparently dilfeient angular motion was due to their different 
distofKCS from the eartlu 

For purposes of calculation the plaiietaiy' system wag taken as geocentric, 
though Aryabhata in the Ath century suggested that the earth revolved round 
tJie sun and rotated on its axLst this tlieoiy was abo known to Joter astro¬ 
nomers, but it never affected astroncimicil ptactice. The precession of the 
equinoxes was known* and cajculaled with some accuracy by medieval 
astronomers, as were tlie length of the year, the lunar months and other 
astronoinlcal conscants. These calculations were reliable Ibr most pracdcat 
purposes, ai^ in many cases more accurate tlian those of the Greco-Roman 
world. Eclipses were forecast with accuracy and tlieir true cause under¬ 
stood. 

* The planets hud naii^ symn^ins, *cj™ of wJitdh wm evidently 

biimwed fiftnTi iIk GtKk. e.g, Are*, vr Mm, ^ 

+ Ai il* '’Cliuming of |l!c (>xarr' (p, 30 £) a drintui lUttKd RUm »tglc lome of the 
ffJTiffa. Vi^flu de«itii.ed hi* body, but h lie hid tuivd of ibr dlviiw drink he hul become 
unmonal. Hi* bnd jtmi tail wrvlvr tor ever Iq ttw heavetH, m Riha and Ketu, and the 
head <^ues by to awrilow die planeta. Of cosifw the iHronomeri did 

not uebeve toyUi, and sonie explicitly reject it. 
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APPENDIX in 
THE CALENDAR 


In reeording date^ the bask unit was not the solar daj% but the or 

Lunar day^ approximately thirty of which formed a lun^r ntonih die 

four phases of the moon) of about 99 solar days, ITie month was divided 
into two halves of fifteen dtius eacti, beginning with tite full 

{puTHimOrmy^] and new or hakul^j^a) moons respectively, 

Tlie fortnight beginning with dse new moon was called tlie bright Jialf 
and the other the dark half {krfnapaksa). According to die 
system followed in Nordiem India aiid much of the Deran die memth began 
and ended with the full tnocuip while in the Tamil country the month gener¬ 
ally began with the new moon. The Hindu calendar is sdll m use dirougb- 
out India for religious purposes. 

The tithi might begin at any time of die solar day. For the pracikaj 
purpose of recording dates diat tithi current at sunrise was supposed to 
vail for the whole day and gave that day its niitnber in the paksa. If a 
tithi began just after sunrise and ended before the sunrise of the next day* 
It was expungedp and diere w^as a break m die numerical sequence of days. 

The year normally contained twelve lunar months: 

Caitra (March-April)* rai/Mka (April-May)* Jyaiffia (May-Jtine), 
(June-July), SrHwa (July-August Bhadrapail^t or Frmi^ffiapada 
(August-Septcmber)p AMna or Ah^ayt/ja (Seplember-October)^ Karitika 
( October-November), or Agrahayana ( Noveiuber-Oecember ). 

or Taria (December-January), (Januaiy-February) and 

Phalguna (Febmary-Mafch).* According to die usual j^stems of r^on- 
ing the year began with Caxtra^ but it was sometimes taken as beginning 
with Kirttika or another month, 

A group of two mondis formed a season J. line six seasons of tli^ 
Indian year W'ere: Fasania (Spring* March-May)* OrTiim (SumintTp May- 
July)* Furid (llie Rainsp Jiily-September)^ ^araJ (Autumn, September- 
November)p Hemantii (WbiteCp November-January) and iiiira (the Cool 
Season, Jaiiuary'-March). 

Twelve lunar months make only about days, and the problem of the 
discrepancy lietween the lunar and solar years was solved very early; 
sixty-two lunar months are approximately equal to sixty solar inonths* and 
BO every dilrty months an extra month was added to the year, as in Babylonia. 
This leap-month was generally inserted after or Srlva^a and called 

second (ipi/yra) Asldha or ^ravaiia. Tlius evety* second or third year con¬ 
tains thirtccri monthSp ajul is some twentj^-nltie days longer than the others, 

■ Tlw lumcs of the tncrtiiia In esirly times were as follows; MaJhut ^mkra^ 

Niibkiiya, Ifa^ Vrja, Sahat, SeAasyaf Tapoi^ The VeJic nxmea 

BTC somedmes iia bter poetry. 
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llie Hindu calendir^ though quite efficient, is thus rather cumbrous^ and b so 
diflferent from die solar calendar tliat It h impossibk 10 reduce dates from 
one to the otlier without very complicated calculations or lengthy tables, 
ft ia even impossible to ostabLish at a glance the mondi in which a given 
Hindu date fialls with any certainty, 

fndian dates are usually given in the order—^monthp pak$^^ tithi, tlie abbre¬ 
viations iuJt and badi being used for the brigh t and dark halves of the montli; 
e.g. Coitrd ^di 7 means the seventh day from the new moon of the month 
Caitra, 

The solar calendar, Imported with %Ve$tem ostrononiyp was also known 
from Gupta times onwards though it did not otist the old limi-solar calendor 
until recent ^^ars. ^Mtere solar dates ate given b early records dicy are 
usually mentioned for extra accuracy* widi the prevailing nalwatni of the 
day in question, after the regular luni-solar date, fn the solar calendar 
the montlis are riamed after the signs of the zodiac, which are literal or 
nearly exact translations of their Greek originals: (Aries)^ FfsiMa 

{Taurus], Mtthuna (Gemini)* Karkaia (Cancer), Simha (Leo), 

( Virgo), (Libra], ^^rlcika (Scorpio), Dkjstnm {Sagittarius)^ Makura 

(Capricomus)* Kurnbfia (Aquarius) and Mwa (Pisces). With the solar 
calendar the seven-day week was also introduced^ the days being named 
after their presiding planets as in the Greco-Roman system: Eaiimra 
(Sunday)* A'ewoEmi (Monday), (Tuesday), Budhm^ra 

(Wednesday}, Brh^sfiatiwrj (TTiursday)* iuirm^ra (Friday) and SamvMrij 
(Sanjrday), 


ERAS 

Until the 1st century h.c. there is no good evidence that India had any 
regular system of recording the year of an event by datmg in a definite era 
like tlie ji. U.C. of Rome or the Christian era of medieval and modem 
Europe, Early uiscriprions are dated if at all in the regnal year of tiic ruling 
king. The idea of dating over a long period of time from a fixed year was 
alntost certainly introduced into India by the invaders of the North-W'est, 
who have left the earliest mscriptions thus dated in India. Unfortiifiatety 
the Indiaits did not adopt a uniform era, and a number of systems of dating 
w'ere in use from that lime onwards, the chief of which* in order of import¬ 
ance, arc as follows: 

TA# Fikrama Er& (SS a.d.)* traditionally founded by a king called Vik- 
ram^ditya, wivo drove the out of LljjayirtT and founded the era lo cele¬ 
brate his victory. The only king who botli took the title Vikmmiiditya and 
drove the ^kas from Uyaybil waa Candra Gupta [], who lived over -too 
years later than the beginning of die Vikrama era, am! so the legend is 
certainly fabe. In the earliest inscri prions using diis enii all from Western 
Indiag it is called simply Ifr/u {" established "*)g or “handed down by the 
Malava tribe Some authorities believe that many inscriptions of the Sakas 
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and Pahlavas of North-West India ait to be read in this er^p and that it was 
founded by one of their early but thi$ m by no means certain. 

This era was most popular in North Its year be^an OriginaUj with 

the month KSrrbka, but by medievAL times Vikrama j^ears began in the bright 
half of Caitra in the Norths and in the dark half of the same month in tJie 
PcnhisiiLa., 

^ The Era (a.i>. 71) was, according to traditLoUp foimded by a Saka 
king who occupied Ujja>Tnl 137 years after VikramSdilya. ITiiJ era may 
in fact have be^ founded by Kani^ka, and was ccrtahily used early in the 
2nd century a.b, by die Western Satrapswho ruled M3hvl, Kathiawar 
and Gujai^t, Tbenoe the use of tite era spread throifgh the Deccan and 
WAS exported to South-East Asia, 

TJk Gitpfa Efff {a.d. aaoj was probably founded by Candra Gupta E, 
and its use was cemtinued by the Nfaitmka dynasty of GujarSt for some 
oenluries after the Gupta empire fell. 

Thf Har^it Era (a.d. eoff), founded by Hargiavardhana of K^iyakubja^ 
was popular in Northern India for a ccntujy or two after his death T 

The Kalaoifi Era (a.d. pertiaps founded by a small dynasty 

^Ued the TraikQtakap was current in Central India down to the Muslim 
invasion. 

Other eras of local or temporary importance w^re the I^sniapa Blra 
of Bengal {ArD, 11J wrongly said to have been founded liy Jung Lak|tnana 
Sena; tilt ;S'a//dr/j or L4niiiha Era^ current in Kashmir in the Middle Ages,^ 
and recorded in cycles of one hundred years, each cycJe commencing sevcnly- 
,six years after eacJi Cliristian century ^ llie IJa;havi and Nei?ar Eras of 
Nepal (a.p. I to and S7S)i the Koltam Era of Malabar S23); and the 
Era cj Eihramaditya FI CStufya (a.d. iDTfi). llie Era &f ihe Kaliyi^a 
(3102 fl-c.p v+ p. SB abovej was often used for religious dates and larcly 
for polidcah In Ceylon a Bial^a Era from 3^14 &,c. w^as in use from an 
uncertain dnte^ when it probably replaced an earlier reckoning from 4SS 
i,c. The Jainas used an Era of Mah^fra^ reckoned from 528 s.c. Tlie 
two latter craSj together wjtJi the FikriWta and EraSf are still bi use for 
religious purposes, hut the others arc extinct 

In reducing dates in Indian eras to the Christian era It must be remeiti- 
b^ed that ^e year^ aocording to most reckonings^ bogins witli the month of 
Caitrap which usually commences in the middle of Nfardi. Tims the 
montl^ M^gha arwi Phalguna, and generally the second half of Pau^aj 
occur m dw Oirbrian year ^er that hi w hich the Hindu year began. Dates 
were usually given in expired years: thb was sometimes expliciUy stated 
(e.g. ” when 493 years had psutsed from the establtshment of the tribe of 
™ Malavas but more often taken for granted. In medicvaJ dates it is 
to i^ume an expired year, even when this is not speciBed^ unless there 
is special reason to bcheve otberw ise. 

The foUowijig table will be useful for reducing Indian dates to the Chris¬ 
tian era: 
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¥\rst 9| motiths a^xprox. SefSHvl (lisuoHy dork) 
(assiimlng tht to half of PaiiSp and tfit 

Era begin with Caiun) vwhsok of Mdgha and 

PhUgLmii 



current 

subtract 

53 

57 

£dka 

expired 


57 

56 

current 

add 

77 

73 


expired 


78 

76 

KafiiOiri 

current 

add 

S4? 

643 


expired 
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APPENDIX IV 
MATHEMATteS 

Through the nec&ssity of amirately laying out the opeii-air site of a 
sacrifice Indians very early evolved a simple system of geometry, hut 
m t)>e sphere of practical Imowlcdge the world owes tnost to India in die 
realm of mathematieSp which were developed in Gupta rimes to a stage more 
advanced than that reached by my other nation of Antiquity. The success 
of Indian mathoniAtics was mainly due to the fact that the Indians had a 
dear conception of abstract numbert as dlstinet from niimerical quantity of 
objects or spatial extension. While Greek mathernatkal science was largely 
based on mensuration and geumetry^ India tratisceiided these conceptiom 
quite eorlVp ^id, with die aid of a simple numeral notatioof devised a rttdi- 
mentary ^gehra which allowed more complicated calculations than were 
po^ible to die Greeks, and led to the study of number for its awn sake. 

In the earlier inscriptions of India dates and other numerals are written 
in a notation not unlike tJiat of tlie Romansp Greeks and HebrewSp with 
separate s^mibots for the tens and hundreds. The earliest inscription 
recording iJio date by a of nine digits and a ^en>* widi place notation 

for the tens and hundreds, comes from Gujaril, and Is dated a.d. 695.* By 
this time, however, the new system had been heard of in Syria (p. vi),^ 
and was being used as for afield as Indo-Chm. Evidently the system was 
in use among mathematidans some centuries before it was employed in 
inscriptions^ die scribes of which tended to be conservative in their system of 
* Eptgn^ihja iHdicaf U, SO. 

4 Some tLorUcr aiiih^des* dUlmduieii to give India her duci have da^tofed dut nofie of 
thc» sounpcs gives cemia evidence of ihe exlsienoe of i sign for ttro. But Aryablutu* 
le 3 rt implies a knowledge of 3t, and Seve™ Sebokht"* “rune aymbob" wnuld be 
ludess IDT expressing qmiititici over nine without a teto 9i|p and place nototiopi The 
iMsyn of Ceiiinl Atneric^ lud a vigesirndl numenl }syi^w witb positiofial notadon long 
before thi* fifn#s bat it had, of couii?^ no effect on the world at large (S, G. Morley, 
Thf Ancttni London^ 1946* p. ■27+). 
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recording dates; in modem Europe the cumbrous Roiiuin system b stiU 
sometimes used for the same purpose. The name of the mathematician 
who devised the simptffiod system of writing numerals is unknown, but the 
earliest surviving nwthematica] texts—the anonymous "BikshSlT Manu* 
SCTipt", which is a copy of a text of tlie 4th century A*d,, and the terse 
AryabhafTya of Aryat^ata, written in a,d. 499—presuppose it. 

For long it was thought that die decimal system ofnMnierals was invented 
by the Arabs, but this is certainly not the case. 'ITie Arabs tltetnselves 
called rnatliematics "the Indian (art)" (Madbat), and there is now no 
doubt that the decimal notation, ivith other mathematical lore, was leamt 
by the Muslim world either through merchants trading witli the west 
Coast of India, or through tlie Arabs who conquered Sind in a.d. 712. 

The debt of the Western world to India in this respect cannot be over- 
estimsted. Most of tlic great discoveries and inventions of which Europe 
IS so proud would have been impossible without a developed system of 
mathematics, and this in turn would have been impossible if Europe had 
been shackled Iqf the unwieldy system of Roman numerals. The unknown 
man who devised the new system was from the world's point of riew, after 
ihe^ Buddha, the most important son of India. His achievement, thou^i 
easily taken for granted, was tlie work of an analytical mind of tlw first order, 
and he deserves much more honour than he has so far received, 

M^ievol Indian mathematicians, such as Brahmagupta (7tl> century), 
Mahavlra (9lh c^tuiy) and Bhoskara (i2th century), made several 
discoveries which in Europe were not knovm until the Renaissarwe or later. 
They understood the import of positive and negative quantities, evolved 
sound systems of extracting square and mbe roots, and could solve quadratic 
and certain ^s of indeterminate equations. For tt Aryabhata gave the 
usu^modern approximate value of S* I4)e, expressed in the form of a fraction 
liSlii Til is value of ir, much more accurate tlian that of the CJreeks, was 
improved to nine places of decimals by later Indian mathematictans. Some 
steps were made in trigonomotry, spherical geometry and calculus, diiefly 
astronomy. The mathematical implkations of zero 
(jfisyti) and infinity, never more than vaguely realized by classical authori¬ 
ties, were fully understood in medieval India. Earlier niatliematidaiis had 
taught that J-i, but UhSskara proved dial it was infinity. He also 
established iiiathematicaUy what had been recognized in Indian theology 
at least a millenium earlier, that infinity, however divided, remains infinite, 
represented by the equation 
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PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

Aroent Indiw ideas of physics were closely linked with religion and 
t^logy, and differed somewliat from sect to sect. As early as ^e time 
of die Buddha, if not before, the universe was classified by olementB, of which 
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all schools admitted at feast four—earth, air, fire and wa^r^ To these 
orthodox Hindu schools and Jainism added a iilth, oM/a, whkh is generally 
translated " etherIt was TOiqgniKed tliat air was not of infinite exten¬ 
sion, and llie [ndinn mind^ with its abJjorrence of a vacuum, foiind it hard 
to conceive of empty spate. The five elements were thought of as the 
mediums of simse impression's—earth of smelh air of feeling, fire of vision, 
water of taste, and ether of sounds Buddhists and AjTvihas rejected ether, 
but the latter added life, joy and sorrow, which were thought of as in some 
Tivay inatcria], making a total of seven eleinents. 

Most schools believed that the elements otlser than ether were atomic^ 
Tndjan atomism was certainly indcpcTKient of Greek influence, for an atomic 
tlnmry was taught by Palcudha hitySyana, an older contemporary of the 
Buddha, and W’as tltercfone earlier ihan that of Democritus* ITie Jainas 
believed that all atoms (ana) were identical, and tliat differennes of the 
character of the elements w’cre dite to the manner in which tlie atoms w^ere 
combined. Most schools, how^evcri maintained that there were as many 
types of atom as there were elements. 

The atom was generally thought to he eternal, but some Buddhists conceived 
of It not only as the minutest object capable of occupying space, but also as 
occupying tl>e minutest possible duration of dme, coming into being and 
vanishing almosi in an instant, only to be succeeded by another atom, caused 
by tlie first Thus the atom of Buddhism in some measure resembles the 
quantum of Planck* Ttie atom w*^as quite invisible to the human eye ; the 
orthodox Val4cflika school believed the single atom to be a mere point in 
space, completely without magnitude. 

A sii^le atom had no qualities, but only potentiaUties, which came into 
play w’hen the atom combined witli others. The Vaiiesika school, whkh 
specially elaborated atomic doctrmes^ and was the sdiool of atomism par 
maintained that, before combimng to form matenai objects, 
atoim mode prinuiy combinations of dlads and triads. Tins doctrine of 
molecules wtls developed differently by Buddhists and *4j!vikas, who taught 
that in normal conditions no atoms existed in a pure state, but only combined 
in different proportions in a molecule (samghSitd, &alJpa), Every molecule 
contained at least one atom of all four lype^, and obtained its character from 
the pri'domuiance of a given element. This hypotJiesIs accounted for the 
fact tliat matter might show characteristics of more than one elements thus 
w'ax might melt and also bum, because its molecules contained proportions 
of water and fire. According to the Buddhists tli-e molecules cohered by 
virtue of the atoms of water in each, which acted as adhesive* 

Indian atnmk tlieories were not, of course^ based on experiment, but on 
intuition and logic. They ijvcrtr not universally held. Tlie great theologian 
Sankara (p. SflS) did not believe in atoms and argued sO'ongly against their 
existence. But tlie atomk theories of ancient India are brilliant imagrnidve 
e.xpLanations of the physic.al structure of the world; though it is probably 
mere coincidence diat diey agree in part witli the theories of nicxlem physics, 
they are nevertheless much to the credit of the Intellect and imagbatioti of 
early Indiian tbiiikiers. 
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Beywid thu iwicnt Indian pbi^ica developed little. Without knowledge 
of an aJI-embracing kw of gravi^ »t remained in a rudimentaty state, like 
all the physical systems of tlie andent world. It was generally believed that 
the clentents of car^ and water tended to fall, and fire to rise, and it «« 
recogjiiied that solids and fluids alike generally expanded on heating, but 
no serious eflbrt was tiiadc to study such phenomena esperi mentally. In 
the science of acoustics, however, India made real discoveries based on 
experiment, and the ear, highly trained 63 ' the phonetic study ncocssaiy for 
the correct redtation of the Vedas, learned to distinguish mtisica] tones for 
doscr than those of other early musical systems. Before the Christian era 
the cctive was divid>^ intti hivcnty-twft irutiSj &r C|iiiLrtcr- 4 on£S (p, 383), 
and their proportions were measured ^ith great accuracy^ It was recog- 
that diAference^ of timbre were daiised by overtones 
which varied with different instnimentsp * * 

We know from tlve evidenoe of the Iron Pillar of Delhi (p, 3 to f) and odier 
sources that Indian fnctallurgiats gained great profidency in the extracti<^ 
of metal from ore and m metal-casting, and their products were known and 
valued in the Roman Empire and the Middle East; but their knowledge 
appe^ to have been latgely pragmadr, and Jiad no counterpart in a highly 
developed scienoe of metaliurgy. Chemistiy in ancient India was the hand- 
not of tedinology, but of medidne; her chemists did not jhare die 
mtereit of medieval Europe b ciwismiiting base meul into gold^ but 
apparently devot^ rnost of dieir attend on to making medkineSj^ drugs to 
promote longEviqr, aphrodisiacs, poisons, and their anddotes. 'Fhese 
medteal chemists did succeed in producing many important alkalis, adds 
md metallic salts fay simple processes of calcinadcm and distillation, and it 
has even been suggested, wltiiout good basis^ that they discovered a form of 
gunpowder. 

In the Middle Ages Indian chemists^ like their counterparts in China, the 
Muslim \\orld and Europe* became engrossed in tlie study of mercury* 
pertiaps through contact with die Arabs, A school of alchemists arose, who 
experimented with the wonderful fluid metal, and decided tiiat it was the 
specific for all diseasejf, tlie soi^ of perpetual youth* and even the surest 
i^ons to salvation. In thm mfaaiatJoti with niorrunr Indian chemistry 
foundered* but not before tt bad passed many ideas on to the Arabs, w^ho 
gave them to medieval Europe, 


appendix Vi 

PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 

ITie V^as show a very primitive stage of mcdieiil and physiological lore, 
out thfi basic textbooks of Indiait inedidiie—tlie compendia of 
(Ist-find centuries a.d.) andSulruta (c. 4thcentuiy a.d.)— are the products 
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of 2 fully evolved system which resouibles those of Hippocrates and Galen 
in some respecte, and in others has developed be 3 ^ond tbenu We have no 
medical t^xis of the btervening period, but there [5 little doubt that two 
factors encouraged tried k:al knowl^ge—tlje growth of interest in physiology 
through the pb^>onKna of yoga and mystical experience, arhi Buddhism, 
Like the Ctiiistian missiemary of later times the Buddliist monk often ser\^ed 
as a doctor among the layfolk from whom he begged his food; moreover he 
w as encQLiraged to cane for his o\m iiealth and that of his fenow-monks, and 
his creed tended towaids radonalisrn and a distrust of the medical magic 
of earlier ti mes_ The development of medicine was also probably sliniulated 
contact witli Heiienic physicians, and the resemblances betv^ een Indian 
and classiDo] medicine suggest borrowing on botli sides. After Suiruta 
Indian medicine developed little^ excepi: in the gTOwing use of mercurial 
drugs, and of others sui^ as opium and sarsaparilla, which were introduced 
by the Arabs. In its essentials the system practised by the ayurvedic 
physician of present day India remains the same« 

The basic conception of Indian medicine, like that of ancient and medieval 
Europe* was the humours Most authorities taught tliat health 

was mflintamed through the e^en balance of the three vital fluids of the 
body—wind, gall and mucus* to which some added blood as a fourtli 
humour. Tlw three primary humuurs w^cre connected wuih the scheme 
of die thjwgvnay, or universal qualidcs {p. 594 f), and associated with virtue, 
passion and dullness respectively. 

llie bodily functions were maintained by tJic five "winds” (vayu): udar;a^ 
emanating from tile throaty and uatisiog spewh^ prana^ in die heart, and 
rcaponsible for breathing and die swallowing of food; Farming die 

fire in the stomach which "cooked" or digested the food, and dividing h 
into Its digestible and indigestible parts; apam in tlw abdomen* and respon¬ 
sible for excretion and procreation; and vyJim, a. generally difiused w'iiid, 
causing the motion of the blood and of the body generally. The food 
digcstctl by die samaHj became chyle, which proceeded to the heart, and 
thence to the liver^ where its essence was converted Into blood. The blood 
in tuni was in part converted bto fiesh and die process was continued 
through die series fat, bone, marrow and semen; die btter, when not 
expelled, produced energy whldi returned to the heart and was thence 

difilised avQT the bedy. Tilts pnxess of metabolism was believed to take 
place in thirty days. 

Ancient Indian doctors had no clear knowledge of the function of the hraui, 
and believed with most ancient peoj^es that the tieart was the seat of intelli^ 
gcncc. ITicy rcaliicd, Iwwever, the importance of the spinal cord (p. 3S« f), 
aiul knew of the existence of die neivous system, though it was not properly 
understcxxl. The progress of physiology and biology was im|^ed by 
the taboo on contact widi dead bodies, which much discouraged dissection and 
the study of anatomy, aklwugh sucli practices were not completely unknown. 

Despite their inaccurate knowledge of physiology, whkh was by no means 
inferior to that of most ancient peoples, India evol%'cd a developed empirkal 
surgery. TTio caesarian section was knowm, bone-setting reached a high 
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*gree of skiU, and plastic surgery was developed far beyond anythuiE 
known elsewhere at the time. Aiwztcnt Imlian surgeons were expert at 
the repair of noses, ears and lips, lost or Injured in battle or by judictsl 
imitilation. In this respect Indian surgery rentaiiied ahead of European 
until the IStlj ccnttiiy, when tlie surgeons of the East Indian Company were 
not aishamed to leam the art of rhinoplasty from the Indians, 

Though Indians vejy early conceived of the existence of microsoopk forms 
of life, It was never realiited that these might cause diseases; hut if Indian 
^rgetms iiad no mic idea of antisepsis or asepsis they encouraged senipu- 
lous cleanliness as they vmderstood it, and recognized tJie therapeutic value 
of friRil] air and light. The pharmaropceia of ancient India was very large, 
and comprised animal, vegetable and mineral products. Many Asiatic 
drugs were known and used long before their mtioduction into Europe, 
notably the oil of thec£at//iRb'grd tree, traditionally prescribed as a specific 
for leprosy, and still tlie basis of the modern treatment of the disease. 

The physician was a higidy respected member of society, and tlie mitiyas 
™k high in the caste hierarchy to this day. The rules of professional 
behaviour laid down in medical texts remind us of those of Hippocrates 
and are not umvorthy of die corLScientious doctor of any place or time. We 
quote part of tile settiKm whidi Caraka instructs a physician to preach to his 
pupils at a soUfim religious ceremony to be performed on the completion 
of their apprenticeship. 

"If you want success in your jiractice, wealth ond fame, and Iwaven after your 
death, you must pray eveiy day on rising and going to bed for the welfare of 
all beings, espcaally of cows and brahimM, and you must strive vvith all your 
soul for the health of dw side. Y«hi must not betray ^^our patients^ even at 
the cost of your own life. . . . You mmi not gel drunk, or commit evil or 
have evil TOmpanions,.,. Yog must be pleasant of speech ... and thoughtful, 
“iways striving to Improve your knowledge. 

" Wien yM go to the home of a patient you should direct your words, mind, 
mtcll^ ^ senses noivherc but to your patictit and hie treatment. . .. 
isotlimg tJiai happens in the house of die sick man must be told outside, nor must 
the patient a condition be told to anyone who might do harm by tlwii knowlcdee 
to trie paiwrnt or to another. " • 

Under the patronage of the more benevolent kings and religious founda- 
tj^ons fr« medical aid was given to the poor. AiEoka took pride in the fart 
that he had provided medidnes for man and beast, and the traveller Fa-hsien, 
m the early tsth teutuo' *-!>■. made special note of the free hospitals main¬ 
lined by the donations of pious cirizens. Unfortunately we havv: no 
detailed descripticuis of sudi establishments. 

Veterinary medicine was also practised. The doctrine of not^vjolence 
encouraged the cndownrait of animal refuges and homes for sick and aged 
^imals, anti such charities arc still mamtained in many dtica of India Ttw 
horse and elephant doctors were members of skilled and respected pro- 

essioiu, m in demand at court, and texts on %'eteruiary science survive 
from the Middle AgC5. 

• Cdrald Seifikitd, iil, 7. 
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LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY 

With such nn intense InterEat in metaphysical probleias and a tradition of 
lively debate and discussion it is not surprising that India developed her 
own distinctive system of logic. The earliest logical text is the NyJyn 
Sutras Of GautanM, perhaps composed in the early centuries of the Dirististi 
era, a senes of brief aphortstm umeb commented on by later writers, and the 
foundation-text of the Nyiys, one of the six schools of orthodox philo- 
aopliy ^p. d£S). Logic was not, however, conEned to tliis one school, but 
was utilised and adapted by Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina alike. 

One of the most important topics of Endian thought in this field w'as tlie 
question of prama^, which may he translated " means of reliable know¬ 
ledge". According to the later NySya schools there were four pramlnas, 
perception {pratyaksa), inference (tfxxmuRdi), inference by analogy or com¬ 
parison and "word" die pronouncement of a Fcliable 

authority, such as the Vedas. The Vedanta school added intuition or pre¬ 
sumption {arthSpatti] and non-pertepdon {anupalabtihi), the latter ati 
unnecessary scholastic refinement. The six categories overbpped some¬ 
what, and the Buddhists generally included all forms of know'ledge under the 
first two categories, w’hile the Jainas usually allowed wily three, perception, 
tnference and revelation. The materialists allow'ed only perception, and 
their opponents made short work of their efforts at proving by inference 
that inference could not give reliable knowledge. 

It was probably b the study of the process of inference that schools of 
true logic arose. From the necessities of metapliysical discussion false 
arguments were analysed and classified; of these logicians recognized the 
chief fallacies of classical logic, such as rfductio */ absurdum {m-t/mprasiiAgii), 
circular argument (cii*ra), infinite regression (imorxf/Ad), dilemma 
{(uywajfilfi'iyftfJ, and igiiaratia eleiichi 

A correct infenaice was established by syUogism, of which the Indian 
form (paflCfmrjf'orc) was somewhat more cumbrous than the Aristotelian, 
its five members were known as proposition {pratijfta}, reason {Arto), 
example {mfdharana), application {iipanaya) and conclusion {uigatnam). 
Tile classical Indian example may be paraphrased as follows: 

(I ] TJierc is fire on die mountain, 

(8) because there is smoke above it, 

(3) and where there is smoke there is lire, as, for instance, in a kitchen; 

(4) such is the case with tlie mouiitaJn, 

(5) and tlierefore there is fire on it 

Tile third term of the Indian syllogism corresponds to tlie major pre¬ 
miss of that of .Aristotle, the second to Aristotle’s nunoir premiss, and the 
first to his conclusion. Thus tlic Indian sytlogism reversed the order of 
diat of classical logic, the argument being stated m the first and second 
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cLiiiseSp established by the generai rule aiid example m tlie third, and finiilly 
rlinehed by llie virtual repetition of the first t^o clauses. The "esainple"' 
(in the above 53'lbgi5m the kitcheti) wait generally looked on as an esseiitkl 
part of the argument, and helped to strcngtlvcn its rhetorical force. Ev\- 
dendy this elabqniie system of syllogism h die oulcorne of much practical 
experience in discussion. Tliree-membered syllogiszTis were admitted by 
the Buddhista, who rightly rejected die fourth and fifth meiribers of the ortho¬ 
dox syllogism as tautologicaL 

The basis of the genoraltzadon (for example ''whore there U amoke 
there is fire"*) <m which every mfermce rests w'as believed to be die quality 
of universal concomitance (^yJj^fi). The nature and origin of chU quality 
was much dLwussed, and its considemdon led to tlieories of universals and 
particulars* which are too recondite for coi^ideratim in djis book. 

No trearnient of Indian thought is complete without a brief reference to 
the remarkable epistemological relativity of Jainism. Jaina tliinkers* and 
some other heterodox teadiers also* expliddy rejected what in dassical 
logic is cailfTd the law of the excluded nuddlc. For the Jaina there were not 
merely the two posslblities of existence and non-exisrence, but seven. Thus 
we may afiinn (i) that an objecti say a knife, exists as a knife. We may 
further say (S) tliat it is not somediing else, say a fork. But it exists as a 
knife and does not exist as a fork* and so we may declare of it (3 j that in one 
aspect it is and in ffltotber It is not. From another point of view (4-) h is 
indescribable: its ulfimate essence is unknown to us and w'e cannot posit 
anything final al>out it — It Is Inexpressible. By combining this fourth 
possibllty with the three former ones we obtain three ftmher possibilities of 
predication — (5) it is^ but its nature is otherwise mdescribable, (6) it is 
not, but its nature is inde^ribahle* and {T) it both is and is not, but its nature 
is mdescribable. This system of seven aspects of predication is known as 
^advai/a ("the doctrine of 'maybeor sapiMaAgi ("the sevenfold 
division").* 

As well as syidvida die Jamas liad another sevenfold system of predication 
known as nayjpjiLi, the theory of standpoints* or ways of approaching an ob- 
jeet of observation or study. The first tliree of these are ccmnectcd with 
the object itself {draiyarihika), and the latter four with its modifications and 
the words used to describe it ( 0 mango tree may be 

considered simultaneously as an utdividual having a definite siae and .^hape 
and as a member of the species "mango tree'^ (it may be treated merely 
as a representative of the "universal" mango tree, and as corresponding (o 
the general concept of a mango tree, without taking its individual qualities 
into aocouflt; or (s) it may be considered merely as an individual^ wltliout 
taking note of its spE?cific qualities. Further it may be thought of (4) as 
it is at the present momentp for instance as bearing ripe fruit, without any 
regard to its past as a sapling or its future as firewoixl. (s) We may diink 
of it from the point of view' of its name ""mango"* considering all the 

■ The Saflakfii lemu for dbe ievcii upccts (1) (B) tvlxiu&lf, (3} 

(4) (A) [fij ^Jmndiiyavaitsuyu, and 

f7) 
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^ynonyiUA of that ami their implication?. These synmytm may be 

subtly diffenmtiatedp and (<f) we may consider their nuance? and oemnota- 
tions. Finally (7) we may consider an object in its relation to a g^Lven epi¬ 
thet; thus by r^erring to a hero as a "'lion** we inentzilly abstract all hb 
Lmlionlike qualities^ and think of him only a? a being of strength and cour¬ 
age,* Some Jaina sdioots rejected the last tliree standpoints^ which are 
hardJy consistent with the first four^ being rather semantic in character 
than epistemologieaL 

Modem logicians might make short work of rather pedantic systems 
□f ontological and epLstenKilogical relativity, but they have a fundamental 
quality of breadth and realism, implying a full reali^on that the world is 
more dompkx and subtle than w^e tliiiik it. and tliat wlmt is true of a thing 
in one of its aspect may at the same time be fabe in another. 


APPENDIX Vtn 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
MEAsunas or warouT 

Tile basic weight of ancient India was tlie raktiid, the bright red Med of the 
gii^ja (abrus precatoriiis), wbicli was convendonaUy reckoned at about 
I S3 grains (MlS grams)* Many sources give series of weights rising 
from thls^ w^hkh are not tvhoDy consl?tent^ and ishow that standards varied 
very widely with time and place, 

'Ilie golds mlth''$ scale given by Manti, whicli was probably the most 
widely follow^ed, was: 

5 ratlikMi = i 

16 mdjas = i larfjip iokhi, or 
ksTfoi = I pala, 

10 p^dm ^ 1 dharana^ 

The weight of the pala wa? thus approximately ij oz.. or 37^76 gms. 
Of heavier weights tlie chief were the usually given as ckT 15 pidai, 

and the drona of 16 ptasiAas. Hie prasika was thus approximately SI oz., 
and the drojia a 11 Ik 


MEASURES OF LENGTH 

The commonest table, omitting microscopic mcajuremenU, was: 

By^nu {barleycorns} = I {finger's breadth, f in.) 

12 a^gtdm = I vtljiiii (span, 9 ins, ) 

2 = I jtartfl omra/ju (cubit, 13 tns.) 

4 hajtai ^ I d^i^da (rod) or dhanut (bow, 6 ft,) 

2,000 dhanus = 1 kriia (cry) Qvgmtl^ (cow-call, ® J miles) 

4 Jbnoi^s 1 ytijann (stage, B miles approx*). 

* Tiw SiliiKrit Eumies Of fiw seii'en mvot are: (1) Jiargnww* (t) {3} cym- 

hdra^ (4) jjKiSira, (5) /a^, [6) asd (7) rtwriAAfi^. 
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Tholigh most sources give the Ini/ii (in modem IniJian kuguages Acti) 
as of £pOOO da(f^as the ArthaMstra gives it as of only I ^OOT, th^yi>Jana^ which 
was the conuqonest measure of long dhitiinces in undent India ^ being thus 
of only 41 miles. It is thereforie clear that there were at least two yojaniLs* 
and distances as given m tests are tluis very unreiiaHe. tt would seem 
that for practicil purposes the shorter yq/ana was more often used than the 
longerp especially in earlier tirnes. 


MEASURES or TIME 

Ancient Indian learned men devised a detalLed tenninology for minute 
intervals of time, which had little relation to everyday life and must be 
looked on as a flight of fanty* Tlae longer measurements m most gefieral 
use were: 


IB nime^ai (winks) 
301^/Aif 
16 iaiki 
50 ia£(£r or S 
SO mufmias 


= 1 (3| SM.), 

=r 1 iaM (If mins.) 

12 I n^diM or (5H mins.) 

= 1 muhlirtiM or (48 mins.) 

= 1 aho-rdtra (day and night, £4 hoiiis). 


A measurement frequently used, but not consistent with this system* 
was tbeyJjmi or watch, oti<Ne1ghth of a day and night* or three hours. In 
some sources* however, tlieyuran is given os three m$diGrtas, or ono-tentli of 
a day and night, 'llie hour (hord) w^as introduaHi from tl^e West in the 
Gupta period and was used in aatronamyf but was not widely employed in 
everyday life. 

For longer meastires of time ace p, 4&3fr. 


appendix IX 
COINAGE* 


KAfttV PtTNCIi MAHITED CQiSfS 

Utunscribed pundimarked coins were muited from the 6tb ccntuiy i.e, 
onwards, and we« in cimiUtion for many centuries. Among the earliest 
silver spedmens are those in the sliape of a small bent bar, tlie largest of 
which, the iatataana, weighed 180 grains. Half, quarter and half-quarter 
JatamUnos are attested. 

The basic sUver punchmarked coin of the usual ^pe was the iSr/Hjniftii or 
pojw, of 57'8 grains. The mSfa or mastia weighed oite-sixteenth of this, or 
S'6 grains. Various intermediate weights are attested, as well as large 
ailver coins of 30 and SO raJjaif and sniail half-wj^ pieces. 

punchmarked co^r coins were generally based on a difibrenl standard 
' ^ tniifa of 9 grams and a i^fSfana uf ]++, Quarter-jndsaf in copper, or 


* We are Ruudt Indebted tn Dr. A. K. Nuain, Reader in IndoWy 
Univtnity, for providing the ruktIoI for this appndbt. 
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kdistnis (fl"£5 grains) are attosteti, as well as large coins of 20^ flO and ^5 
copper tnJ^, 

Only one gold piincJ^marked com b knowTi^ and it mkLSt be assumed that 
gold was very rarely minted before the begiiuiing of the Oinstian era. 

tND0-Ott££lL COINS 

llie earlier Greek kings mmied coins according to tlw Attic standard» 
based on the drachm of €7-2 grains and tlie obo] (| drachm) of ] 1 ^3 grains. 
Silver coinage of this type ranges Grom hemioboU to the v^iy large double 
decadraditns, struck by a king Amyntas, whidi have recently been found m 
Afghanistan* After their soutliwaid expansion tlie Greeks adopted a redt4ced 
weight, with silver coins of and 3S grains. 

The Greek kings issued numerous copper coins, but dTeir metrology is 
not dear. Gold coins must have been vciy rare. There exist a vciy 
large 20 stater piece of the Bactrian usurper Eucraddefl and rare staters 
of a few- other kings. 

Saka and Pahlav-a coins in silver and cop|ief follow tJie reduced Indo- 
Greek standard. 


nusana coins 

These Were minted in gold and copper. The gold dlnSrai or rvrurnar 
wem based on the Romati denaiius and were of I2t grains* Double and 
quarter dln^rds were also bsued. Tlie copper mins were large, of from 
26 to S8 or 340 lo 260 grauui. 

PKE-OVrTAN AND CUPTAN COINS 

A large range of coins in silver and copper^ of very varied weight and 
diaractcr« w'as issued by the indigenous kings, tribes and diies of Nortltem 
India in the centuries immediately preceding and following the beginning 
of the Christian era. The S^tavlh^as of tlw Deccan also issued coins of 
lead and potin (base silver), while the Sakas crGujaril, MHwa and the 
Western Deccan issued a diatinciive series of cokis in silver. 

llie gold corns of the Guptas (dln^a) originally approximated to tlie 
Ku^ia standard, but in the middle of the 5th century rose in wel^it to 
144 thus returning to the Indittn standard of tire copper Br^afana, 

Gupta silver coins based on those of the Sakas of Ujjayinl, weighed 

32-36 grains. The metrology' of Gupta copper coinage is obscure, and 
weights of from S-3 to 101 grains are attested. 

M£D1£VAC COtNS 

Gold coins tajiia) were minted only a few^ dynasties In the 

] 1 th century. ITiese approximated to tlie Creek drachm standard of 67 
grains. Silver coins (drtfmFna, /iiAld) also conformed to this standard, and 
coins of f, I and J i/rtfifiiiie are attested. Numerous type^ of 
Were issued, of divenie metrology. 'llMi coinage of die medieval dymsdes 
of the Peninsula was very varied and a full study of Its metrology is yet to 
be made. 

54 ^ 
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APPENDIX X 

THE ALPHABET AND ITS PRONUNCIATION 

The slphubct deviseii by ancient Indhin phonctidans jukI adapted to all 
the chief Indian Languages except UrdQ is as Ibllnwa: 


r, v&wEts 


a. 

guttural 

palatal 

Tabial . » » « 

retroflex 

denial . . . . 

(b) diphthongi 

palatal 

labial 


slwrt 

long 

(l)« 

(S) If 

(S)t‘ 

(4)1 

m« 

(e)if 

(7)r 

(8) f 

(9)( 

(10) V 


(nje 
(IS) oi 
{1S)» 
(14) dir 


It. COKSQNANTS 


(s) viserga 


(c) sit^ptd cmcffunSs 

unvoked 

guttural. 

V » 

( 17 ) * 

palatal . 

m ifa 

(B2)e 

retroflex 

n m 

(S7)f 

dent3il , 

^ * 

(3B) 1 

labial 

- 

(37)/ 


(h) anuit^ra 

{leim 


unvoiced voiced 
aspirate 

(IS)tt il»)g 

(S3) th (8*)/ 

fsa) tA (S9) 4 

(33) th (34) (f 

(38) fih (39) * 


voiced 

tusal 

a^lrate 


[30} gh 

(SI) A 

{3A) Jh 

(B6) if 

(30) 

(31)3 

(3JS) dA 

(96) It 

(40) bh 

(41) M 


(d) umimetU 


(e) libitantf 


(f) a^traiioti 


palatal , . (4fi)j 

retroflex , («) r 

doila] . , (M) I 

labial . , (<f 5 ) „ 

paUtal . . (45) / 

retroflex . ( 47 ) f 

dental . ( 49 ) j 


(49) h 


* This vowel lathe inventien rrfthe paMii*. and never oown in naetke 
vnedic t titmn only in the root If/ ifld^eriv'aUvM. 


Uieihcitt 
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Td ihesc Jetten the Dravidian Iwignagef md Smlsale^e add the short 
vowels ^ (between / and f) iimI 5 (betw^opn e and e). Sinhalese has alio the 
additional vowds Jl nnd S (between cT and i). I'amil odds the consonants 
/p / (not tiK: same os the voiaiic / of Sanskrit)^ r, and rt at tlie end of die 
alphabet; dicse Letters cannot litand at die beginning of a w^ojnd^ llie 
Tamil alphabet omits tlie aspirate letters and several others, and the un¬ 
voiced letters seiwe to express die sound of the voiced. The system of 
transliteration used for Tamil words and quotations in this book doe* not 
^how this peculiarity. 

It will seen that this alphabet ia methodical and scientific, its elements 
classified first into vowels and ctinsonants, ajid thenp within cadi secdoti, 
according to die manner in which the sound is forined. Tile gutturab 
are forriM.'d by the constriction of the throat at the back of the tongue, 
the palatals by pressing the tnngue fiat against the palatCp the retro¬ 
flex by turning up tlic tip of the tongue to touch die hard palate^ the dentals 
by touching tite upper teeth with die tonguCp and the Uhiab by pursing the 
lip*, 

Tlie vowels j, I'p Fp u, ^p tfi, Op and aw arc pronounced approximately as in 
German or Italian, # ami being closesoundSp as m Carman iitfii and 
hUn, but short d has the dull sound of the English shuL In very early 
dme* r and the vocalic / were pronounced fipproximately as are the second 
syllables of the word* watrr and to/f/e by Americinsp but before the Chris¬ 
tian era they were souoded as rt and trL The Sinhalese d and 3 are pro¬ 
nounced approxLimtely a* the voweb in die English hat and A*tjfr respectively. 
According to tradidonal plKHictics r and o are classed as diplithong* and in 
Sanskrit are invariably long. 

Gf die two first consonants occurring only at the end of words or syl¬ 
lable*, is a rough breathing* replacing an original r or n It Ls a distinct emis¬ 
sion of breath, often followed by a faint contmuation of tJie preceding vow^cL 
Anusv^a, or m, written b Lndian script* a* a dot, is in part a mere abbrevia¬ 
tion, repre^^dtig a nasal sound before a stopped consonant. Thus sat^dht is 
pronounced as sanJhi^ and ttmga as aftga. Before semi-vow els, si bilants or h 
it had the effect of nasali^bg die preceding vow'eh as in French or Portuguese; 
thus atnSu w^as protsounoed very approximately as die French un chou. By 
many modem speakers in m this posilion i* pronounced as the English 
ng in rang. 

The distinction between the aspirate and unaspirate coiisonanta i* not 
immediately recogniied by dve European, but k is dear to the Indian. Kt 
for Infitance, is pronounced without any noticeable etnission of breath, and 
kh (written as one letter in Indian scripts) widt a strong emlsaion* as in the 
usual pronunciation uf die English c in atme* Thus the reader should avoid 
the temptation to pronounce th and ph as die initial sounds of die Englisli 
thing and phial i diey approximate to the sounds in p(ithook and sh^phfrd. C 
is proiiounced approximately as the second consonanial sc^id in the English 
chttrch^ and as the first sound in the same word, Le., with a stronger 
emission of breath. J is pronoimcied as in English, and not as in Gcrraan or 
French. A clear distinction is made between the retrodex or cerebral 
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fxmsofiants ai^d the dental* tliough it is not very evident td tlie untrained 
English ear, Tlw English t and ti are nearer to the Indiim: retroflex t 
and d than to the Indian dentaU / and d, which approximate to the corros- 
ponding sounds in Italian. 

Modem Indians do not genei^Ily differentiate in speaking between / and 

and inscriptions show that die two sounds began to be confusexl at an 
early date. Botli resemble jA in the English shut. Originally f was pro¬ 
nounced, like die other retroflex consonants, with the tip of the tongue 
toiiching die top of tlie hard palate. 

Of the special Tamil letters / has dw sound of an / witli die tongue turned 
as far back as possible. Many mewiem Tamil speakers pronounce this letter 
rather like the ^ in the English masuri or the Fremdi j\ but more harshly, ITjc 
consonantal / (which also occurs in Vedic and sonic Prakrits) is pronounctyf 
by placing the tongue on the top of the hanl palate and tapping it forw'ard; 
r at the end of a syllable is often pronounced as t : between two vowels it is 
approximately dr, and when doubled tr, while ar ia usually pronounced as 
Jtdr; though a distinction rortnerly existed Tamil m is b niodem speech 
bdisdnguisltablc from r. 

We have seen that Vedic Sanskrit, like Greek, had a tonic accent, but this, 
agab as in Creek, disappeared very early from ordinary speech, its place 
being taken by a stress accent, as b most European languages, 'fhe stress 
is placed tm the last prosodiealiy long syllable of a word (i.e. a syllable con- 
tablng either a long vowel or a short vowel followed by two consonants} 
other than the final syllable, which never has die accent. In a word with 
no long syllables tik: aocent is on the first syUable, E,g. tdbhd,Himalaya, 
^akuntalii, drayonr. The stress is not as marked as b English. 


APPENDIX XI 
PltOSODY 

Like those of classical Europe tlie metres oflndtan poetry are qiiantitatis'e, 
based on ilie order of long and short syllables, and not, as b English, on 
S tress. As b classical European languages a pliable was coun ted as long 
if it contabed a long vowel [i, f, «, f, t, o, ai or mt), or a sliort vowel 
followed by two consonants. 'IIh; favourite stanza fortn at all times was 
of four lines or "quarters" (pJdn). usually Hjual, and vajybg in length 
from eight to owr twenty syllables each, witli a full oesura between the 
the sect^ and third quarters. Most of the metres of classical poetry were 
set in rigid patterns and not divided bto feet, but broken only by one or 
two ctesurae b each quarter. The tiietres of the Veda, however, and the 
epic itoia metre, allowed considerable variation. 

Though most of tlie Vedic hyuins are m stanzas of four quarters there are 
some with ihra or five divisions. Of tlie fom>er, one, called Ciyatrl, is 
common, and is dial of the famous Gayatri verse quoted on p. )6^. It 
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corubt? of three sections of eight syllables die first fotir of which 
are FreCp while the last four have the cadetitc v — w 

The coriuiKwiest Vedic stanza is consistiiig of four quarters of 

eleven syllables each. Hie quarter tiortruilly has a c^tira afler the fDiirth 
or fifth syllable* and is prevai lingly iambic. The bat four syllables of each 
quarter have the cadence - — if. For example: 

Indrasya nu vtnd^i prd mc&m 
yini caJhira pmthamini Vf(ijrt. 

^hann d'ea 

pra rcri/dfra aNiinal pdrvalditim. * 

Similar to this, but with an extra syllable in eadi quarter* was tlie twelve- 
syllabled with the cadence ^ w — if* 

In the later hymns of the Rg b stanza of four eighl-sylJabk quar¬ 
ters, called Anusfubft^ became popular. Hits was much the same as GdyairK 
with a fourth line addcdT but there was comlderable variation in the final 
cadence. For example: 

SohJsra-ifrfi Pvru^a^, 
lahairdifdh^ sahdmpdi. 

Sd bhimirit liivdio tjtvA 

dly ati^thad daldiigutdm.^ 

From the Anustahh of the Vedas developed the Stoka^ the chief epic metre 
of later times. This consisted of fotir quarters of eight syllables each, the 
first and third normally emiing with tiie cadence w — ^ and the second 

and fourth with Certain specified variations were allowed. 

As an example wc quote t|je first verse of the account of Camayantfs 
svayamvara* translated cm p. 40Q. 

Athii Jbffr MU prdpu, 

(Wimt piti^ye lathd, 
djuftipa mahtpd^/i 

Wfimo rdjd jtuyijpiwrc. 

The RaJta metre was widely used for poetry of all kinds^ especially for 
didactic and narrative verse. Tlvc courtly poets, however, favoured longer 
metres, with their quantities rigidly fixed in complicated rhythmic patterns* 
some with regular caesurse. Textbooks describe over 100 mebres of this 
kind, many with fanciful names* but only some twenty or thirty were popu¬ 
lar. Of these we mention a few of the most common. 

IndroT^yra ("* I ndra's Thunderbolt"): 

4 X 1 1; ^ _ w — "ii. 

BJidgtr^ilhi-nirjhar^-sikard^fr^ 
voifhd mukaA Ltnfpita-dtvaddrvk 
yad viyitr amd^farnjgm^ krrdfair 
difvyaU bUnna-iWta^di-barhah. J 

• The first veiae of the hymn to tndra ( RrF. L 33) tTwalnled en p, 400. 

+ Ttie first of dii “Hyturt of the Frime^'al Man" (H.F. x- SO)^ in part traiviUted 
oji p. £40). 

t Kumdra Sdmhturc^^ 1, IS, imrsliEcd oti p» 4S1—“And the wind foicver ^' 
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Uptndravajra (Secondaty IndrinMStjra)^ a vanant of the above, with the 
first syllable short; 

4JtlU ^1 — ^ ^ 

Quarter lines of Indrauajra and Vptndravajr^ were often combijired bi 
tniTted sUnxas. Such stanzas of varying metres were tilled U^JStL 
Vatrdnstha: 

4x14: V ^ V « ^ V ^ ^ ^ 

Indravamia: like Vaj^astha^ but with a long finit syllable: 

4 M 14: — w 

VumSusthix and tndnrvaf^^i were often combined in an Up&jMi metre p 
e.g. d>e verses of KaJidusa quoted on p. 444, n. 

VasatiiitiUukd (” The Omaroent of Spring *"): 

4x14: — —V — s/vv — 

Adyapi tarn pra^ayiniift mfgASdiHtkdkffr^ 
piy^a’^ri^’4uc^-iumb^yugaff^ vakaatlm 
pafydmy yadi punar divasdiocsiiu 

r^>aTgSpin^rga-^v{n‘a-Tdjya~ndJuirj[^ tyajdmL * 

Mdlini ("The Girl w^earing a Garland **) t 

4 H 16; W s/w V 

Kim i/u bakiAhir vkJair yMkti-KiKyaik pral^ah^ 

Dvayam npi purufJ^dm jarradd $rvaKfyam — 
smdarljydi^ 

itana-bhiira-pariJtJiinmfjt ymuktndJji vd tvAiUji id.T 
/Y/Arf ("'Hie Earth'"): 

4 X 17: ^ V V/ s,^ V — w w w « M ^ ^ V — . 

Lahhaia niatdsu tailam dpi yatmtdJ^ plddyan 
pibK C3 salikiit pf^Jrddah 

kaddeid apip^alaM ckala-vife^am dsddayen^ 
wi tu Urddhayel^X 

MaMddkrdntd {"The Slow^stepper"): 

4X 17: -w—w- 

An example of this metre is given on p* 419j 0^ 

SMari^l (“The Excellent Lady”): 

4x 17: -— w w ^ -w w w 

Tad* Md e^ninai^ im4s:ra4mka~s&^sMrihj&HUm!i 
tadd dntajji ndrt-niayam idam jag^ apL 

Jdanlm aimdkagi pa{utariy^mkddjana~jufdr^ 
lamlldfdti df^fis tribhm^anam api Mra^a 

• Bilhao^, C4cwd]^d;^;c^ii^^ 46, tramlated on p. 4^; ''Even today^ if thii evening a » 

T BtTarqitini ^fA^raialdta^ &S* tmuhted on p, 446: *"Wliat u Uie tue . . 

X Hturlrhari, MtiJif/aia, 5: nrinslAtcd on p. 425: '"You m/^ if you squeeze h;ird 
enough«. 

I Smr^turi^ Fmr^^dis^ 8S, tfanaiated m p. 440: "When E was igiwant *, 
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Hurif^i Doe"); 

4 X 17; V - 

fjoJipni^ yasmiit Pitnr^ Purabhil-frrabhi 
mada^aja-ghataidroir iiiJatr ovamidHati 

jalanidhir nra vymit vy&mnat fima "thijiad ambudhik.* 
^JrdULh^'krfi/ita {^'Tlie Tiger^i Sport 

4 X l^: -— ^ ^ M w _ / _ _ , 

Kf^dh so^jamina^, iruUr 4pi param paraipgatc locate, 
idJtiarvattnnn apt svabftdva^mcibhih kfri^an dvijandfjt gatuiipf 
tiiaktdndjjt jaiaiddhivaia-rmfratjt vai^oja-kumbhadvayaitt 
Cfttharji lartvi tapvh praJdntam api k tL^Mam htroty ™ nafy.f 

Sragdhari Girl with ■ Garland"); 

4x21: - V - 

The verse* of Bara quoted on p. 427 ire in illia metre. 

In a few rather rare metres the first and tldrd quarters differ in length 
from the second and fourth. Tlie commoTrest of these was Pa^ptidgrai 

2 X (12 4 15); ^ v v w w w - / 

— \j w—w — « 

jfham iha nmudmi. Tdhi RddMm, 
anuaaya madi'arttnerta c* Snay^thdk'*^ 

Hi Madhartpa^ii saihl niyukU^ 
svayatn idain ftya pvnar Jagdda 

As well as metres of this type there arc odiers, the scansion of which 
is based on the iiuniber of syUabk instants (mfffrJ) in each quarter-verse. 
ITie most cnininon of these is *frjd (^''l"hc I-ady")i^ This is ditided 
into foci, each containing four instants, coimlbig a prosodkally short syl¬ 
lable as one and a long syllable as two instants {Le.—^ — 

V V or s/ M w w), Tile first quarter of the Jry2 stanza contains 
three .such feet; tlie second, four and a half; the tliird^ three, and the fourth 
tliree and a lialT, witli an extra short syllable after the second foot. The 
whole of Hala‘s Saptahiaka is written in this tneSre; for example: 

Bhaff4^at(a fa^iip 
lottufg di^di jdi pahiaitar 
Tii £&a pakdi 
djjd da44kitl ruaatt.l 

* *3 the god Si^'a* be bedeged PUrf, the fortune of the Western Sea^ 

wilti hundred of BLhi|38, Hke elephants In rut^ 
it* dirk hlue iky^ nattered with bewta of heav^ douda« 
kiokod like die lei, and the kh looked U3«: the , 

Frum m panegyric of lUng Ptilikefln It CJlukyi in Inamptinn at Aibolfr HjfderSbM* 
composed by Jtavikbti and dated a.Oh vi,fiirO. ^ 

4- Bhonrhid, ^rUgSroLtt^, ii, tiaruEated on p. “V«v hair well comibed...' 
j 'fbe intiediKtwy vcfse to tbe lyrit ot Japdev*** Gitt Gaviuda, tnmilattd on p. -488. 
f Safldlal^,artd, inraiatrd On p. "tut niglit with Kom >. /' 
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This verse is to be scjjffvrf as follows; 

—^ -/- 
^_/-/ V / V 

Tlie metres employed by Jayadeva in his GJia GQvind£t are exccptiotialp 
although imitated by Uter poets. They are no doubt borrowed From popu¬ 
lar song. The stanzas of die lyric c^uoted on p, excluding the refrain, 
consist of four qiiarteni of nine, eight, nine and ten syllables respectively, 
all of which are short except the last rhyming syllable m the first and thind 
quarters and the penultimate in die second and fourth. 

The prosody of Tamil poctiy' differs considerably from diat of Sanskrit. 
In Tamil the basic unit is the "metrical syllable" (aim), which may be a 
single syllable or a long nibble preceded by a slMjrt one. Two, three or 
four of these form a footp of which a line of poetry may contain from two to 
six or occasionally more. Complicated rolesp which cannot be discussed 
herep much restrict the order syllables and feet in the line. 


APPENDIX Xn 
THE GYPSIES 

Among India'? many gifts to the world we must include the Gypsies, 
who, with their music and dancing, have fonned a romantic and colourful 
element in European life for over live centuries. 

The Eiiropean Gypsies have no recollection of their Indian origin, hut 
Imve generally claimed to be Egyptians, nie Russian Gypsies* it is said, 
even deebre that their ancestors were a single soldier of the anny of Pha¬ 
raoh and a young girl, who escaped drowning when Moses led the Israelites 
over the Red Sea. This tradition of the Gypsies' Egyptian origin w‘as for 
long taken at its face value, until, in 116$^ a Hungarian prolestant theological 
student, Stefan Vaiyi, published a brief paper pointing to the dose .similarity 
betweoi the language of the Gypsies of his native plains and tliat of tliree 
Indian theological students whom he had nM?t at the Unlversiq^ of Leyden. 
It was long l^fore the true significance of this fact was recognized, but it 
b now universally agreed that the Gypsy language, or Romanit is an Indo- 
Aryaji one^ and chat the fact can only be accounted for by postulating 
that the Gypsies came from India. 

The relatiotiship of Romani to the languages of Northern India is very 
obvious, even to those with no lingulslic training, for many of the commonest 
words of Romani are tictk dilferent from those of bidi^u Tlius: 
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Rotftimi ■ 

Indo-jJryan 

Engm 

Ek 

Sanskrit ela. Hindf tk 

one 

cfui 

Skt. dva, H. do 

two 

irin 

Skt. trif H. im 

three 

Rar 

Skt. uitvoTf H. car 

four 

p<ijki 

Skt. fiaflat, H. pdiju 

Five 

Jo 

Skt. /Of 

six 

iJliX 

fGreekp hrrdf) 

seven 

ohto 

(Greek, Aimcb) 

right 

into 

(GiTeh+ Iwiu) 

nine 

dil 

Skt. daJa 

ten 

bii 

H. Mf 

twenty 

JR 

Skt. fata 

hundred 

manuJ 

Skt. niffjri^d 

man 

iat 

Skt. bdLi, H. bdi 

liaLr 

Lin 

Skt. iuuiia^ H. tan 

ear 

nak 

H. nak 

nose 

Jfdk 

Skt. akfa 

eye 

tah 

Skt. Lila 

blatk 

com 

Skc. satya, H. sac 

true, etc., etc. 


PhLlologii$ts have shown by the compari.'ton of Romani witli the Prakrits 
and modem Indian languages^ that the Gypsies ongbiated in the Ganges 
basin, wliich they left before tlw time of Aioka (Srd century b.c.), to 
reside for several centuries in North-Western India. Probably e^'en at 
this time they were wandering musidans and emertainers^ In modem 
India there is a lowly caste of such people called D^rrtSf attested since the 
early Middle Ages, and witli this word the word Rom, by which the Gypsies 
universally designate themaelvcs, is probably connected. In Syrian Romani 
it occurs as Dotim, very dose to die li^ian form. 

According to the I tth C. Persian poet HedusT, who collected many legends 
and traditions of pre^MusIim Persia in his *' Book of Kings " 
the ^th-century 53s3nian king BahrSm Gur, invited ten thousand Indian 
rnusknans lo his reaim^ and gave them cattle* com and asses^ tJiat they 
niiglit settle in the land and entertjiin his poorer subjects^ who had been 
complaining that tlte pleasures of music md dsnee were reserved for the 
ridi. But the musicians refused to settle; they ate the cattle and seed-com 
which the king had given them, and wandered about the land like wolves or 
wild dugs. 

Though FlrdusPs story may not be wholly accurate, it shows that low 
caste Indian muskians were well knuwm in di Middle East at a very early 
time. With the Arab comjuest of Sind in lire early S\h century further 
groups of Indian entertainera must have found their way westwards and 
later have moved on to Africa and Europe. Folk called Athinganoi are 
recorded as Living in Cons^tinuple in A,n. 810^ and later Byzantine 
records refer to these Athinganoi or Azingnnoi as itiagicians and conjurors. 

* These words are taken from Serbounu's gruiroiw iwid glossary ofRourrmniaoRofliani 
{Ijt Paris, 1£kS0}. Ifis rather unKtentifh: ffj'item of transhtcraiion bn been 

miaiiflcdln aoconlaoc? uith the usual Indo-byan syjetem. 
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These were prolMbly the foremnnerj of the I sigany'banis who appeared 
in Central and Western Europe in the bte Middle Ages. The earliest 
r^rd of Gj*psies in Europe other than in the Balkans ts from the Certnan 
dty of Hildcsiwin], where a passing band U recorded in 1407. A great 
horde of Gypsies pMsed througii Basel in 1422, under a chief who called 
hiztiacir Micliaclr l^rince of Eg)Tit, WitJiin a few diimdes they li^id overmn 
all Eui'opei^ liw earliest records iihow that they ha.d all the chitfaezteri^tics of 
thtir dest'tndant^diey were earelesSp Ja^y, dirty and cheerfttip skilled In 
meta] work and tinkering* splendid inuskiaiia and dancerSp their bedies 
Udecked with briglit gamiKiLs and jewellery, their menfolk ciimiing JiiOrse- 
dealers, their womenfolk tellmg fortunes, and both sexes losbg no oppor¬ 
tunity to pilfer from the unsuspecting gprjo. It was not long before die 
Gypsies began to feel tlic fierce persecution which they were to sufler m 
most parts of Europe down to the present day* when manv Gvpfl^ies perished 
in the gas-chambers of die Thiid Eekh. " ' 

From the many loan-words in the vanous dialects of Roniarti we may 
roughly trace die courae ofdieir migrations. All the Rorimni dialects of 
West and Central Europe contain many Greek and Soudi Slavonic wordSp 
whi^ prove dmt the ;uicestors of our western Gypsies dwelt long in the 
Ualkans. iTte Spatiish Cj^sles appear to have amved in tlielr new' home¬ 
land from two dircctionSp a first immigradon com big via Egypt and the 
north coast of Africa, no doubt during the Moorish occupation of ^uthem 
S|^m» and a second, later^ Q%xr tlie Pyrimees* 

Lltdc hut tiicir language remains to connect tlie Gypsies witli tlieir origi¬ 
nal home* and even their speech is full of borrowings from almost eveiy 
tongue of Europe and many of Asia. Though tlie Gypsies fmve always 
tended to many tlieir own kind, centuries of wandering have left their m*rk 
on the Gyp^y type and there are now many fair Gypsies, though olliei^* if 
suitably a^redt would not seem out of place in a intern North Endian city. 
On analysis their music is that of the lands in w'hlch tliey divellR Whetlwr in 
Hungaiy'^ Houmania or Spain* it is ba:sc<l on local folk-song and dance. 
bnfDrtunately the English Gj'peles have largely forgotten their traditional 
art, but when diey sing they sing folk-^soisgs and music-iiall ballads; in 
Ireland tlie tinkers sing Irish folk-songs. Yet* wherever tlie Gypies go, 
their musicians tend to give their music a character of its own. A pft> 
dilection for omamematlon of the melody, especially with fjiiarter-tones, a 
preference for tlie minor mode, a tendency to introduce progressions by 
augniemcd wliole tones into tlwir melodies* and a love of complex rhytliiii, 
are p^iiaps survivals of tlie Indian inuskal tradition which the first Romanis 
brought with them from their hoiriejand. Some Gypsy folktales resemble 
tlirose of India* but the same may be said of tiie traditional tales of evety 
country of Eu^pe. A few' Gypsy oistoms and beHe& may be genuine 
Indian survivals, lliough by no mems a hygicnically inclined people, tlie 
Gypsies liave ideas of ritual purity and birth and death taboos which remind 
lu of those of Hinduism. Thus a woman in childbirth is impure, and must 
bear her child outside her caravan or tent for fear of poUiitinz it Gypsy 
midwives are impure (liroughout their lives, and are taboo to all rentable 
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Gypsies, like the outcast village midwives of India. Coipws are also im¬ 
pure, and dying Gji'psies are canned from their caravans to'cid their lives 
in the open air, for fear of pollution. The Gypsy taboo on borse-sUmgh- 
terers may have an Indian ongin. But alt th^ resemblances might welt 
be accounted for otherwise, 

Tlie Gypsies have, in fact, for^tten their anoestiy. In one respect, 
bow'ever, they have kept to the traditions of their homeland. Though they 
hive adapted their ways to time and place, and have always been open to 
new biRuenoes, they are sdll governed by tlicir own laws and dieir own cade 
of nnrali^. They have doggedly retained their individuality agaiixst perse¬ 
cution and persuasion alike—an indepedent soda] group, transcending 
regional and nadonal boundaries, knit together by oommon customs, com¬ 
mon means of livelihood, and coituncn blood. In this respect tliey are 
Indian. They are a caste, as their Indian counterparts, die Ooms, arc a 
caste, and even the innovatiotis of the Twentieth Century have not been 
aWc to destroy their caste solidarjiy. 
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in India, 24, 28-58. 124, 177,197, 
232; A. bdueDoe in South, 62; in 
^ Hinduism, 145* 162 
ATy^Svarta, r^r* 2 
AAah|(a, Bud^d^t pliilusopher, 279 
asc etic, osoedcism, 41, 45, 158-9. 

I 75h3, 215 , 224, 243-7* 249* 254, 
295, 307p 347, 4H; Women asn* 
178; in Jainisin, 292 
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Afltap Central, Iflip a to* STS. 
373. 33S, 333, +8A; SoutJi-Easr, 
£23, 264. £63, 374, 333, 485 
lifjfitrc/ttSf 5 

aioAitf flowering trf?e. 202, 319 
Aioka. emperor. 33-7, S9, IG l, 118, 
119, 120, 123, 195, 196, 197. 2J4, 
219p £24, 261. SSSJ, £68, 340. 500 
aspirated consomnt?. 387, 507 
J/rcimoj, the four stages of life. 158- 
9. 246 

A53am, 2, 69* 196, 197 
astrology, 313. 490 
astrofioinjv £30. 4S9H3t 
A^ura, in the Vedas, a temi applied 
to V^aruna and certaijt other gods; 
in later times, a class of demon, 
236, 318 

marriage, liy pnrrlmse, 168-9 
Ai^aghosa, Buddhist poet and philo- 
so^r* t4t*415, 435 
&fyami{lAa^ royal iiorse-saciifioe* 42, 
57, 66. 70. 8l-£* 85 
AAvifts* Vedk twin gods, 235 

153* 232. 343^ 405 
Athensj £28^ 229 

the self, the soul, idefitica] 
with Brahinaii, the Worki-Spirit* 
£50p 251. £55; see also soul, 

Brafiman 

atoms, 249. 323, 497 
Augustus, emperor, 228* 230 
Auran^eb, emperor, 4B0 
Avajokife^vara* Etkihrsaitra^ 276, 
277, 577^ 

Avanti, reg., 45. 48 
Avandvarman. k.. 193 
flT'ijAirrf, btcarnadofi of a god, especi¬ 
ally of Vi^nu, 302-7, 30S 
Avvaiyar^ Tam. poetess* 178. 46^ 
axe, shaft-hole, 2l* 26, 27 * £?^ 
AyodhyI,e., 198, 41 £ 

Aites, k.. 494 

B 

Babylon, Babybnia, 19* 28* 196, 
£27* 23 7« See also Mesopotamia 
Battria, reg., 48* 58-9* m 66, 197. 
373 

Bad5mi (VatSpi ). c., 74, 357, 372, 
378 

B^darayana, pliilosojdier, 327 


Bigk, pL, murals of, 37B 
Hahrim GQr, k. of l^rsjat 5l3 
Bairit, arch, site* 355 
Bakhshall Manuscript* 496 
Halarima* brother of Br^a, 304, 
306 

Bali, demon, 303 
^—, Island, 212 

Baludiistin, 11-13, 18. 25. 26, 27 
Bamiyain, aidu site, S79 
Sana, author* 68, as. 135, 188. 390* 
427. 43t, 44<^9 
baliatia, 193 

Bonlras, {KiSl)*CL* 39, 4«, 164, 198, 
259, 263. 359, 454 
Bancrjl* Dr. R. D,, S 
hanking, 218, 222 
banyan (tree), 319 
BarShar, caves at, 352 
Basavi, &jvite teacher, 151* 335 
hadt, gteat*ofMohenjo Daro. tl-t3 
bathing poobt S02 
batlirooms* J6* 202 
battle* 1 35-6; fair play in, I £5-6 
Baveru (Baby Ion £27 
head-1^ 9 i 

IkOTam, ardi site, 380 
Behir* pi. temple of^ 359 
Bengal, 2, 68, 70* 74, 150-1, 1S6, 
265, 336, 392, 482 
— Asiatic Society of* 5, 486 
Besclii, Father Costanzio, 4T6n. 
Besnagar, pin, column of, 58, 59* 298 
betel* 194 

BhadFabahti, Jaina teacher, 288. 289 
”shire"* the basic land-tax* 
consisting of a proportion of the 
crop, 107 

Bhigahhadra* k., 53 
Bh^garad Hindu religious 

text* 144, 253, 301-2. 319. 5£9. 
33£. 340-2, 409 

VaLmavite sect, 328, 329 
Bh3j5, cave at, 352-3, 369 
5Aal//, devotion to a personal god. 

77, 298 3£8-35 
Bhaiid5rkar. Sir G.| 8 
Bharata, Aryan tribe, 30. 34 

— bmtlier of Rima* SOS, 412* 413 

— aulhorof 382^. 385 

BhSratavarsa, ament (laitie of India, 

Ui. 489 
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BhSrairt, p&ett 423 

arch, 202* 211, S74* 
34^, 34a* $66 

BJLartfhari, poet, 4 l<f. 423-d 
BZij&a, dranudst, 433 
Bhaskam, malhematicjaiij 4^ 
BhS^fkara Ravivamuini k,, 544 
BhlskaLravanTurif k., 55-70 
Bhattas^^Inilnp tommmtutOT on 
AriAaiastra^ 110 
Bhatti* poet, 425 

Hhavabhutip dniiTtadst, 413^ 441-2 

bhltihu (PiJij, (Skt)* ji 

Buddhist monk* 269, 2ff4* 2&0, 

eai--! 

Billina, leg, Jiero* 408-9 
BJiTr Mounil, arch, site, 

Bhi^ma, leg, hero* 409 
Bhoja, k.p 75* 155 
Bhojpor, Lake of, 195 
Bhfpkaccha, port, 221, 227, 454 
Bhuban esar, temples of, 360, 371 
Mil/J, ghostt 313 

Bihar, reg., 70* 74, 225, 266, 266, 
374 

Bijiala, k., 535 
BiUiam, poet, 428^ 451 
Blmaran, casket of, 373, 580 
Bjoibbiilra, k., 46, 4Tj 129 
BindusSni, k., 53 

birch-barki used as ifcTidng malerial* 
399 

b1rtlv4?eremonv* 159 
"Birth of the War-gCNl**, of Kilidlsa. 
419* 490-2 

" Black Pagoda % at Kouarak, 36t^ 
blood-feud, 119 

boar, cult of, 298: B. Iiiramation 
of Vis^U* 302, 3 17 

Bodhi Tree, imdcr whldi Buddfia 
obtained enlightenfiient^ lao, 25S- 
9, 263* 265 

Ln Hlnayiitia Buddhi.sm, 
a previous incarnation of a 
Buddha, 267, 274: in Maliayana, 
a heavenly being wJkj voluntarily 
postpones his Buddhahood* in 
order to work for the ttx*lfarc of 
die l^orld, 271-7, 530* 371, 373: 
>iiitferj^ B., 275-^, 285 
Llodies, Three^ ofBuddJia, 276-7 
Bohdinck* Otto, 6 


Bopp, Fnmz, 6, 386 
Borneo, 598 

Borohodur* Java, 226 , 351, 485 

Bose, S. C. 485 

bow, 133 

bow-harp, 384 

hosing, 209 

Brahml, god, 86, 240, 272, 273* 300, 
310, 311,512, 320* 322, 323 
BrShma Baixilj, 482 
BraAm^ Sutras, of Bidsrayana, 327, 
328, 332 

broAmai^Jiirtt a student of tlic Vedas, 
die first a/rmna, 158, 162-3, 165 
Brahmagupta, astronomer and 
mathematician, 488, 496 
bruAman^ in the Bg niagieal 

force or potency* especially of 
words, 139, 239*'250 
Brahman, die %Vorld^pirit, J 70, 
250H?* 271, 277, 322, 328, 332, 
426 

brahma^, tlie priesdy class, 35* 120* 
136-41, SJ5* 239, 241, 262^ ty^s 
of, 139; oolofiii^s of, 140; sadre 
on, 140-1; opposidon to* 246* 
335 

BrdAmanm, texts on sacrificial 
ritual, 38, 141, 142, 253, £42, 
405-7 

BralimOvarta, reg.* 30 
Brakm, script* 43* 394-6 
linihui* people, 25: Hills, 13 
breath* control of, 326 
Brkui^anyaka Ufiofthad, 178, 242, 
250* 254-6 

Brhaspad, leg. sage, 31 i 
BrhaiAathd, collection of sturies, 
429, 450 

British, in India* 481 
bronze, 2l, 37, 42; sculpture in* 21, 
3T4-6 

Buddha* 96, 97, Z23* 184, 246, 249, 
277; life of, 2StM?l; "Great 
Re[irenient*“, 258, 453; enJight- 
cnineni, 259, 265; first sermon, 
^56, 259: B. and die sick monk, 
SS5; last nieaJ* 26Qcu; deadi* 
19S, 960-1; deification of* 263* 
273-4; B, as IncamaticKn qf Visnu, 
306-7; images of, 367* 368, 370; 
B- Era, 49-t 
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&iitkJh4]gli05a4 Buddhiift tdnimen- 
tator* ^66, W7 
JiuddhASp former and futurcp 
heavenly^ ST^f-T 

Buddhism. 5^5, 5j, 70* 

133, 356-37, 330p Wifi atUliik: 
tlMfory, W7[ rcUtionii with brSh- 
nians. Hi, cosmology, 272-- 
3; i^ouncibp 36 Ip 264; doctrine, 
260, 368-8 j; education^ 164-5; 
grow^i and history. 26 t-di king^ 
ship in, 82-3; order of monks, 

2Hp 260, 264^ 281^4; persecution 
of, 265; sdibms, 261* 264; scrip¬ 
tures, 256, 261, 264, 26GS, 
277-8 

Budha Gupta* k;, JOS 
hulTalo, 25, 195 
bull, wondiip of, 14,. SlB 
buMhghtingp 209 

Bundelk2iand, reg*, 73, 362 
bureaucracy, 51, J33 
buria] ] 77, 335; fractional^ in pots, 27 
Burma, I31, 326, 227, 364, 283* 
350; route to Oiina, 36, l£MS 

C 

CaliairiiLna, dyn., 73, 431 
cniiya, a Siicred spot, a shrine, 262, 
268 

Ctikra^ "'AvJieer", a concentration of 
psychic forccp 326-7 
Cakrapalita, city governor, 104 
cairarariin^, universal emperor, 8S, 
357, 290 
calendar, 492-3 

Oiukya, dytL, 74, 75, 91, 93, 
95, 133, 16P, 3S5p 357, 358 
camel p 196 

camp, army, J35* +^8-9 
Camps, C., 46, J98, 227* 338 
Canakya, sc?c Kautil)^ 

Canarese, language and literature, 
335, aoa, 394, 476 

an untouchabte, especially 
one engaged in ilnr canymg and 
crcfnanon ofcorpseSp 145, 176 
Candelia, dyn., 73. 73, 99, 363 
Candni (Supta I, k., B3, SS. dSO, 494 

— II, k,, 65, aao. ajio, 4iB. 49s 
Candragupta Maurya, enipcror, 50- 
a, 89, its. 1,-ja, 19S, «88, 34S 


Caralta, riKidical text of, I6+, 498, 
499, 500 

t’ara\TLrw, M3, SSS 
Carlyle, 487 
Carpenter, Edwanl, 487 
caste, 35, 5J, 147-51, +47, 481: 
etymology, 148; origin, J48-9, 
237; cx^bbn from, 150; tight 
anaieftliimi}, 150, SI 8 
castration, 174 

cat, 196; analogy of the c, 333; as 
false ascetic, 37S 
cattle, 55, 194-5;-raiding, 105 
Caulokya, dyn,, T3, 120, 490, 365 
CaurafiaUcoftia, of Bilhana, 428 
cav'dry, ISO 
caves, artificial, 352-5 
cemetery, Harjppi, 44, ^7 
centaurs, 317 

C5ra, dyn, and 93, 344 
cerebral consonants, 38, 387 
ccremotiics, domestic and personal, 
159-177; Hindu, 336-7 
Ceylon, 4, 4-1-, 56, 62, 93, 95, 193, 
223, 486, 227, 288, 231, 263, 864, 
466, 868, 318, 3<W. 330, 362, 364, 
372, 376, 376-9, 392. 457-8, 485 
dtamberlain, 90 
C/iJndty^ii U/raniSdd, 141, 250 
Cliang K'icn, n., 197 
Chanhu Daro, arch, site, 87 
chariot, 36, 130; -maker, 37, 1+5 
fhiiuri (H.), a yak's tail %whisk, 
413. 365 
cheetah. 196 
chemistry, +93 
chess, 408 

L'ti^y, Uonard de, 6 

children, 159-61 

Ch'in Shih Huang Ti, Chinese 

emperor, 59 

Cliina, 25, 59, 60. 70, 93, 123, 187, 
196, 226. 847, 231, 264, 265, 269. 
279. 485 

Christianity, In India, 342-4; Syrian 
Christians of Nfalahar, 15J, 3 + 3 ; 
Influence on Indian reJigims, 276. 
877. 285, 506, 307, 333; Trinity 
in C. and Hinduism; 310; Indian 
Infiuciice on, 485-6 
Chronicles, Kashmir, +4, 99, 431; 
(’*ytc»i, 44, ,16, 268, 457-8 
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ChunSr. limestone quarry, S4S 
Cidumbaram, pL, 308 

127 

circ perdue, process of bn?nze-fa?ir- 
ing^ 3T^ 

dudels, oflndik^ cities, 13« W, 26 
Cities, ISS-ras; prehl'iUjriCp 14-It; 
ctPiinrib, los^ Fovenwr^. IM; 
defences^ 134; pLmrung of, L09- 
SOO* sacred, £00n; guardian dei¬ 
ties of, e04, 3J7 

classes^ four^ see varfta: seven, in 
Megasthencs, IDI, J47 
Claudius^ euiperoi-, 220 
"Clay, House of", subtenraivean 
Sheol in Rg Feda, 237* 242 
clitnatet of Iridja, 2-3, 1 212 

clothes^ 210^12 

"Cioud Messenger", of H^ltdasa, 
410-20 

clubs, social, £0&‘ 

Codiin^ c,* 343 
coconut, 103-4 
CocurdouXp Falhcr, S 
coinage^ 37, 43p £20-1, 504^-5; hldcJ- 
Gireekp S9, 3S0-I, 505; Saka and 
Kiisana, 60, 581, 505; Gupta, 63, 
330, 505* medievalj SOS; punds- 
marked* £20, 60ht Roman. 229 
C5]a, dyn. and reg., 62, 74, 75-6,91, 
JOO, 103, 106, 1 to, ISJ* 132, 357, 
375 

collyrium, 215 

colonisation* of waste land, 192; 

of Ceyion and S.-E. Ausia, 435 
rolunms, A^okan, 5?^ 219, 348, 
36^5; dedgn of 359-4. 556, 35B 
combination, euphonic, in grammar, 
389 

commensojity, I47 
conch, 19, 384 
concernttnnce, universal, 

502 

conE^bines, 184 
confession, in Buddh!^, 283 
Congress, Indian National, 482, 283 
conquest, righteous, 124 
consecradem, royal, 42, 81, 20 ? 
Conti, Nicolodci, 76, 188 
cotitractual tiieory of 82 
cookery^ £13^14 
copper, 13. 19, 98* 42* 226 


corbelling, 350, 562-3 
Coromandel,. rcg,» 74 
corpses, 170^7 
corrupticfn* judicbl, 116 
Cosmoj tndIcoikleusteSj n.^ 3-15 
coatnctics, 212—13 

cosmogony and cosmology, narural- 
isticj 249; Buddhist, 272-3; Jama, 
290; Hindu* 520-2, 488 
cottages* of HarappI Oilture^ 17 
cotTon, 18*25* 193 
councils privy, 98-100; district, 103; 

village 70* i05-T 
cduncillors, 98-100 
coiincltsi Buddhist, 56, 261, 264 
court, royal* 53-^, 90; of justice, 
116, I21;guiiti, 217 
courtiers, 42. 90 
cow, sanctity of, 120, I94j 319 
cowherd, 194 

"Cowherd* Song of the", of Jaya- 
fkya, 299. 506* 428^9, 512 
cowries, 22 [ 

craR-exc]usivencs3, 147* 148 
craftsmen, 42-5* £16, SIS-SO 
craving, in Buddhism* 268* 270 
creation of the world, in Rg 
£37* £40.1^ 247-8. 400; in later 
Vedas, 249; in Hinduism, 52 Z-2* 
3S4 

"Creation, Hymn of"* 247-1, 5t5 
cremation, 176-7* 335 
Cretans, 209 

crime, 115; punishment of, 117—21; 

suppression of* 115* 122 
CTops* 18^ 193H- 
Calapamsat Ceylon ChromcJei 268 
Curmingham, Sir Ale^randerp 7, 594 
curfew* 116 
Curzon, I^ord* 7 

cycles, cosmic* In Buddhism^ 272-5; 
in Jainlsmi 290; in Hlnduisin, 
S£0-1 

Cj^nis* emperor of Persia, 47 
D 

DadhikHIp drvbe borsop 36 
Damayanllp leg, prinoess* 169. 186, 
409-11 

dampailt husband and wife, especially 
in art, 369 
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dance, dancing, 3BJ; rittui, 

S«j 308, 311- 

"Dance, Lcni of tJie", epithet of 
&va, 308, 375-6 

diipfjf, puniahment, cociiion, 114 ' 
Ji^anTti, the administration of 
force, art of govemtoent, 79 
Dan^in, author, 442-6 
Dantidurga, k., 65 
darbar (Persian), roval audience, 
Sim, !», £« 

Darius I, emperor of Persia, +7, S3 
^ 1148 

ddsot in ^ f'tda, an aboriginal, 3S, 
35; later, a slave, seif, 32, IS2 
DoJaiuttiSraairUa, of Da^in, 44S-6 
Daiontha, leg, k,, 36,4|'8 
— Mauryan k-, 295 
daiyu, in Feda^ildsa, 32, 3B 
dates, Hindu, cottversion to a,d., 
494~S 

daughters, 160 

DiyaiMga, legal text and system of 
family law based thereon, 113, 
156, 158 
death. 176-T 
death penalty, 118-19 
debt, 38, S£]-S 

Dwean, % T+, 95, 106, 193, 197, 
212, 218, 288, 352, 353, 398, 480 
decrees, roval, lOO 
"iX-eds of Harya", of Bana. 427, 
431, +46-.*) 

"Deeds of VikraitiaAka", of Bil- 
hana, 431 

Dccf Park, near Sanaras, scene of 
Buddha's first sermon, 259, 263 
degrees, prohibited, in marriage, 

iXlhT, C., 73, 407. 408. 431, 479 

J>f?nwtriii5, k., JS 

dornocriiicj% se, m 

dcinansp 193 , 41^^14, 42l^g 

Deogiirhp t(^inp!« at, 370 

Dependent Originatioiip Chain of, m 
BuddliistUp Sep-TO 
desire, m Upani^s, 253-^: in 
Buddhisnjp aea -^70 
destiny, ^6-^ 
determinism^ £&/"»-(/ 

a gndp etymology* gM 
J>?va Gupta, es 


^47 

dfVadMt temple prostitute^ 
Devadattap Budd/ia'u^ wicked co-usin-t 
£&9 

Devamri, fortress, 75, 1S4 
Deva&r mother of Ky-s^* 3£>4 
DirffJftagiirl, 31ff^ 393 

JXvanaiiipiya Itsaa, k. of Ceylmi, 
Devaptib, k* 70 

Bhammapmf4j Pali texe^ £fl7 
DJiIrS, C.P IM 

III A^kati lEiscripEidns = 

" righteoujiie$s"\ 6^1 in Buddh¬ 
ism = (a) "doctrbe"* £60* fifiS- 
61 fHtssim, (h) a momcntsiry co[i- 
figuration of events* SiOtL* tl2, 
£78 j [ii Hinduism “''SacT^ 
hi Jainism* 

'* IX oF Class and Stage of life", 
lii7 

Dhurma ^aitroy a Hmdu text of 
versified instniition oai morals 

and liw, 

Dfctrmrf Suirtt^ A Hindu text eon- 
sis ting of brief prose inscnjetiofia 
on Jiuiiian eonduetp morals and 
ethios, ti« 24e 
dkarmn-mjhamlfra, 55y 101 
Dharmap^b* L, 70 
Maritfoiyaya, ooncjuest without an- 
nexation^ 94 

DhrtaNftra, leg. It.* 9S* 40i^.9 
dkuani^ die saggestion of ivordSp 4JT 
dice* 37, £07-ep 403^* 408 
dimonarieSp ancient Saiukrit 390 
Dictionaryp Poona Sanskrit^ 8 
DTdarganj YabX S€6 
Hidda, que«t, 9 1 

Digambanif sect of Jainisnu 289, 

£90 

DlgAd P3Ji text^ £67 

Dii^otus, it.* S3 
Diem Chiysostom* ££» 

Diosjcuri, 235 

Ceylon Chronidei 23S 
"pistTOSS. Duly in“* 140, I 4£p 148 
district administration* 103 
di™ityp myalp doc±rine of* 84-T 
divoixe* 33* l7fi-3 
Dofib (PersianJ* the land L^g 
bctwecai two rivera, especially 
the Ganges and Jatnnl, £ 

Docetism* 277 
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dogn 36, i&6 

Dom (H.}| 3 low c^ie of musicians 
and entertaiiicrs, 513 
"Ekmip Morall Pidlosophit fif'\ 
450 

donors* figures of* 369 
Dorasatnudra, t., 359 

doubt* philosophic, 247 
dowTy* ie7 
dniinsp 16^ 203 
draiTUp 335, 432»42 
DraupadI* leg, princess* 174* 183, 
409p 40D 

Dravidiaji* peoples, 2* 25* 13 S, J 54* 
185, 20^: languages* 2, 25^ 390* 
393-4p 507 
dropsy, 156, 237 
dnigSp 500 
drums, 384 

dualism* of soul and matter, 324, 
325; of God. and soul, 333 
Dudhpajii* pl.p inscription of, 95-6 
dueUing, 209 

Durgjp goddess* L9S, 312, 316* 338, 
337, 373 

l>uryodJianap n^, 408-9 
Du^yanta, leg. k., 436-4^J 
Dultliagamantp k. of Ceylon* 82, 
437-8 

Dwarf liicaniatiun of Vi^nu, 303 
Dyaus* god^ 2SS, 236 
Dynasty of Raghti*', uf Kilidiisa, 

422-3 

E 

earrings, 2i2 

earth, size and shape of, 488-8 
East India Company* 481* 500 
Easter blond, 20 

ecanoinic life, £ 13—31; govenirncitt*^s 
part in, loi 

educatioru 162-5; deinentaiy^ 161 \ 
of women, i western* 481-2 
Kgg, CosnuCp £47, 488 
Egypt. Egyprionsp 26* 228, 380 
Eight Anthologies Tam. clas¬ 
sics, 462-S 

Eighteen Minor Works'*, Tam. 
classics, -M58-9 
hllira, k. of Ceylon, 62, 457 
elenwnts, 323, 426, 496-7 
ElephanUp 333* 37 a 


elephant. 18* 36, 42* JOO, 193-6; 
in war* 129-30* 457-8; ety¬ 
mology, 230 
Eliot* T. S.* 254 
Ellora* arch, site* 334, 372* 378 
emanations* dextrine of* 3529 
Embryog Golden (Hrjrtrpy^^orMj)* 
247 

Emerson, 310* 487 
emotions (rasa), eight, in literature* 
385, 417* 4^ 
endogamy* 147 
ends of life, three, 170, 338 
English, study of* 481-2 
Englishman, first in India, 343—4 
entertainers, professional 209-10 
envoys* 127 
Epic Age, 38 

epics, 38, 127, 169* 175, 187, 299, 
407^15; courtly, 417, 420-24. 
431^; TamU* 469-^73 
eras* 493-5 

erotics* texts on, t7l, 18.3* 205 
espioniige* institLitES of, 121 
Essenes* 483 
"edicr" 497 

ethics, of Upaniofds^ 253-6; Bud- 
dhl&lp 284—7; Jaina, 293-4; 
Eiindu, 338--4£ 

Eucra tides, k., 58 
Eiidatims, n., 49 
eimiidi, 172 

Eurdpean factories in liidia, 481 
— thought. Endian Inffuenec oup 
4Bfr-7 

Kuthydemus, k., 58 
evolution of di£ world, 324, 328, 
329 

excluded middle* law of* £7l| 302 
expeiidilure, of hbg, l ll-l£ 
exports* 22,9 

E 

fables, 449-S2 

Fa-hskn* m* 65-6, tI9. 213, 226, 
266* 476* 300 
fallacies, 501 
fuinilvT 53, 135-8 
famine, 192* 443* -167 
farms* I9t* state* lOU 191 
fasting, £92 

fa^lism, 3-4* 293-6, 322 
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Tatlier, nghtj over fainlly of, 
Fathers* World of the, the Vedic 
heaven, £37, £38, £*£ 
feeding, first, cerefocifiy pf infancy, 
ISO 

Peryusion, James, 2tl 
fesavaJs* S04, £07, 813. SSG 
feudaliSTn, 95^, 9Hi^ qwast-, 

105 

Ftchte, 487 
fights, animal, 
finance, public, 107-12 
lines, tin 

I'lnno-Ugrian languages, 393 
FindusT, Persian poet, 513 
fire, precautions against, £03 
firearms, 133 
fine-stkks, £35. 407 
Pidi Intarnation of Vi^u, 30g 
'■flavours'* (rma), eight, in litera¬ 
ture, 385, 417, 4£0 
flood, legend o(, 43,30£ 

Florence of Worcester* 343 
flowers. £02 

flux of events, in Buddhism, £70 
folk poetry, 476-8 
footwear, £11 
forest, 1SK>^ produce, 101 
Forest, Lady of the* 402-3 
fortification, 15, 134 
fowl, domestic, £6, J96 
funeral ceretnofiies, 160, niS^-7, 
187 

furniture. £06 


G 

Haha^avSb, dyn., 72, 73 
gambling, 37, 90 , 207-8,403-5 
games, board, SD8i outdoor, £08-^ 
gana, group, tribe, 41 j a class of 
demigod attendant on Siva, 308, 
314 

Gandak, river* 40 

Ciandbara, rcg., 46.47t school of art, 
61, 567^ 388-9 

Gan<iharva marriage, by plighting 
troth. 188 

gandhoiTaj,, heavenly muaicjansp 
23B, 317, 405^7 

GandhT* Mahatma, 1£3, TSl* 342, 
483, 486 
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Gawia, god, £98, 314-15 
C#aiigaikoi>^aco]apuram, temple at 
357 

Ganges, river, I, £. 32, 320; plain* 
189; valley, lo, £I6, ££7: 

"Descent ofu/*372 
garderu, £0£ 

GirgT VScakiavI, n., | 78 
"Garland of the Seasons"* of Kili- 
dlsa, 4£3 

Ciarud^. a divine eagle, mount of 
Vl^u, 300. 454n. 

GftiiduTiiiiha, of Vakpati. 460 
Gai^mela, battle m, 48 
Gautmin* gofra name of Buddha. 
£57 

— NySya plillospplicr. 3£3, 501 

— Law'Pook of, 338 
(jauCaiiilputtn ^takarnin, 61 
Gayl, c., 95, 258, 306, 365, 366; 

temple at, 359 

GJya/rf. a verse of the Rg Feda of 
great sanctity, addressed*to the god 
Savftr, 162. 165; metre, 503-9 
gems, engraved, 580 
general, 34, 100, 132 
geogr^pJiy, of India, ancient 
[ndian knowledge of, 468-9 
geometry, 495 

g esture* in dance and drama, S85 
hits, 2 

Gh»mT. t* 72, 75 

gbec (H,)p clarified butter, butter^ 
oil, 194,214 

Ghiyas-yd-dln, k., 73 
Glior, c., 73 
Chose, Aurobindo, 3£3 
ghosts, 177, 318 

Gilgajnesb, leg* Babylonian hero, 24 
girders, in arcnitecture, 361 
girls* marriage of, 166-7; freedom 
of unmarried, l BO 

Gimar, dam at, 6£, 99.104, ]9£, 389 
G7t<i Goptfida, of Jayadeva* 999, 306, 
428-9, 512 

gladiatorial contests, £09 
Goa, t, 76 

Cod* Hindu conception ofi 309-10, 
3£9-54, 541 

goddesses, of Eg Frda^ 233; of 
Buddhism, 27^60; of Hinduism, 
31 l-l£, 515-16 
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goda, of JIarappi ChIiuTCi 22-3,, 
sai; of %'edM, 232^3, s-iO-i; in 
Buddhism, 270-1, 272, ^Idl 111 
Jaiirism* of l iiiidulsiHt 

300- 16 ; minorgods, 8; wor- 

shup of gods, 185. dying 

gods, 505; years of the gods, 321 
Goetlie, 4J5, 433nr. 450j 4S6-T 
gold, 42, £29, 373 
Gomniate^'sira, Jaina saint, 347 
Cond, tribe, 197 
Gondopliernes:, 60^ 342 
gopa, petty official supervising siiull 
group of fanulies^ 103 
Gopila^ k., 93 

gofj, a cowherd's wife or daughter 
a milkmaid, especially in coti:- 
iiC 3 iion with the legend and cidt 
of KpsM, sot, 305, 423 
gopuram, tower over the gate of a 
Squtli Indian temple, 358 
Go&ab MaskarilHitra, founder of 
the Ajlvika sect, 238* 205, £96 
Oodijc architecture and sculpture, 
34^-7 

gotra, an exogatnous sept, especially 
of brahman. 139* 149, I53^5j 166 
governor, provinci^* 102 
Govifyda, cpitliel of Kr?na, S05n, 
Govinda 111, k., t35 
grace* of God, 331-5 
Graha>urman, k., 68 
gr^ 4 t^ in tJje Bg a sept* later 
a village, 35, 104 
gr^wiuTi?, dsief of a sept, 34 
gnunniar^ Skt, 3B6-8: PkU 3&9; 
Taim, 393 

granary, Harappa, 1 & 

GrjiKtha, script, 393 
grape, 194 
grass, sacred, 319 

Ureco-Ba.ctriaji kingSi 5&-6D, 22In 
369* 573, 433 

Greece* Greeks, 49. 50, 5^-60, 142, 
194, 200, 219, 555, 356, 3eSi 433, 
490“l. 4£(9 

Greek* Indian 1oan^word!i in, 230; 

kinship to Sanskrit, 386-T 
grkasiha^ householder, the second 
aSramd, 15 5i tTO 

Grhya S^ra, text OJI doriiestic cere¬ 
monies, ll£p 259 


guilds. 2tT-li, 223 
Gujarat* reg., 67, 290, 363* 494 
gTSffiJf, tlireci universal qualities* 
32-1-5, 329, 329, -K^ 

Gupta* dyn. and period* 63-7, 98, 
102-3, 104, IL9, 210* 222, 226, 
265; 351; later Gs,. 67--8; archi¬ 
tecture, 355-6; sculpture, 370-1; 
era, 494 

Gurjara. people, 67; -IVatihara 
dyn.* 70. 72, 132 

gurUr a teacher, especially a brah¬ 
man teacher of V^ic lone, 162-3, 
178 

Gwalior, Q.J 370, 371 
gypsies* 512-15 

H 

hairdressing, 211 
H5lat k. and poet* 46i 
HalcbTd (Eh^rssamudra)* c., 75* 359 
Hamilton* Alexander* 6 
Hammlra, k., 431-2 

of Nayacandra, 

451-^ 

Hatopi, site of Vijayanagara* 359 
Aflijifflp fl type of goose* usually 
translated "swan'''', 3l6n. 
Hanumant, monkey-god, 303, 315, 
413 

HaJixledm. Father, 4 
HarappS, ardi. site, 8, 200; Culture* 
14^28* 177* 185, 207* 308* 348, 
364, 365* 373, 394 
liarem, royal. 91,174, 179, -434 
Haiihara, synaietism of Vlsiju and 
Siva, 3U 
hafinlt jnetre, 5ii 
Harikandra, leg. k.. 156-7 
Har^:, Har^vattUiaiia, k., 68-9* 91, 
93^ 119, 132, 165; dramas of, 
441; Era of, 494 

HiirJdcaritd, of BSna, 427* 431,446—9 
Kastbapura* c,, 38, 39, 42 r.* 408 
Hastings* Warren, 5 
headman* village, 105 
lieavcns. Vedic, 237* £38* 242; 
Buddhist, 272, 277: Hindu, .400* 
308* 488 

Hebrew, Endian words in* 230 
Hebrews, £37* 239 
hedonism, 297 
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Keget,^ 

Helicxloru5» 5Bt 59 
Hellenic kings, 54, 

HcIJcnisdc art, 355, 3ffB-Sp Slti^ 
lielmcts, 133 
hempp naroDtk, 25B 
PfcpJithalites, tribe, 66 
HeraSp Father JL, S5 
Herculaneum, 330 
Hemiaeiis, k, 60 
hermits, 153, 175, 250 

Herodotus, 48^ JD6 
hero-stoneSj 105 

HimiLiya, mountains, I, l£i3, 1^7, 
309, SiZO, 450^1, 480 
Hlruyana^ the Lesser Vrfiidep one 
of the direc great divisions of 
Buddiiism, 264, 266-^73 
Hinduism^ 265, 266, 297-342; his¬ 
toid, 297-81 literatiire, 293^00; 
gods and demigods, 300-20; 
coamo^otiy, 320^2; systems of 
sdvation, 323^; themn^ 3 28-351 
rites and ceremonies, 335—7; 
ethics, 333--12; social system, di. 
Vp passim: later development of 
479-^4 

in AciKemenid inscriptions, 
47 

Hiram, k. of Tyre* 230 
Hinv[>ylk^, ckmon 302 
Hinmyakaiipti, demon, 302-3 
history, souices of Indian, 4J- 
Nlr&jann, 450-2 

Hitdtes, 29, 31 

IIo!j (fL), festival, f07 

Holy Ghost* 333 

homosesfuahsm* 172 

lioncsty, in Upanifads^ 254 

liorse, J8, 26* 27. 35-6, 195, 427; 

-sacrifice, see ahasttfdka 
hospitality, 170 
hospitals, 285, 500 
housclmlder, 158, 170 
houses. 16, 201-2 
Hoysala, dyn.p 75, 76| 91, 358, 359 
HsiUn Tsang, m, 67, 68, 69, 119, 
140, 165, !90* 264. 2SO 
humours (dfisa), three, 499 
Huf^p tribej 66-7, 98, 129 
hunting. 90, 196, 213 
Hutton, J- H.a 149 


hymnodists, Tam., 330 - 1 * 475 
hypergamous marriage, 146^7, 148^ 
150-1 

hypogamous tiwriage, 146-^7 
1 

ice ages, 10 

icons, S4T; worship of, In Buddhism, 
£74; in jaLnism^ 293; in Hiodujsvn, 
33S-6 

idealism. In Buddhism, 272; in 
Hmduisns, 328 

i^ranee, in Buddliism, 269-70 
iksvaku, lyg. k., 86 
EkAguvs^igal* Tam. poet, 469 
illusion, eosmk; (iwJyJ), 328 
image-worship, see icons 
imperialism, 94 , 123—4, 126 
im^^, 229 
imj»isaiiEnent, HS 
improvisation (musk), 383—4 
incarmtions* of VImUj 302-7j 308 
India^ Ardiaroiogi^ Survev of, 7-8 
Indian Ocean, 226-31^ piissim 
Indian SulMzoiitinent, 1-3 
individuality, in Buddhism, 26B* 270^ 
271 

tndchEurof»can, peoples, 2B, 15$, 
187; languages, 32-3, 386, 387; 
religion, £33, 234^ 236 
Indo-lraniaiis, 256 
Indone^b, 226, 228, 350, see also 
Baiip Borneo, Java, Sumatra 
Indra, god* 32, 81, £33--4, 273,313, 
317, 400-1 
Indraprastiia, cc, 408 
iifdrumjra^ metre, 509 
metre, 310 

Indus, river, l, 48-9, 193, £S7; 

CiviIllation, see Harapp^ 
infantry* 131. 136 
infinityp 496 

initiation, rite of, L38, l6l-£ 
ink* 599 

mscHiptionSf Aiokan, 55-1*1 99, 108, 
113, 594; AJho]e* 511m; Dudh- 
pamr95-6;Gimar, 104,192; Mati- 
dajori 149, 204—5; Rlmgad], 185 
Instruments of PolEcy^ Six, I £5; 
—, musical, 384 
interest, late^^ of, 22 L 
intercoursej ritual, 281 
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Iriin, fiS; influLuce oF, J6+, ISW; wc 
ilso Persia 

iron, 11,37, P*. 229; source of, 2fiB: 

-founding, SSO, +9S 
Iron Pillar of Meharaull, 21£>, 498 
irrigation, 18, 42, 75, 192-5, 19* 
t/d VpBniiati, 252 

Isllm, 385. 343, 344, +79-80; SCO 
also Muslims 

livBTakrsna, philosopher, 524 
ivory, 2M; -cani'ing, 380 

i 

jagati, metre, 509 
Jaimini, philosoplwr, 327 
Jainism, 77, 2+5, 262, 287—94, 592; 
history, 287-90; scriptures, 289- 
90, 293-4, 459-60; noosmology, 
290; monks, 288-9 ; monastkiam, 
292; byfoUi, 292-3; epistem¬ 
ology. ^“3 
JamaJagni, m, 303 
Jimbuds'ipa, mythical continent, in., 
+88-9 

Janniii, river, 2, 32o 
Janaka, leg. h., +0, 249 
Janamejaya, leg. k., 39, +07 
Jandial temple, Takjasila, 553 
jiMgOHiir, Lthgayat priest, 535 
Japan. 264 

.Wtdiw, a large collection offolk-tiiles 
and other stories adapted to 
Buddhist purposes and incorpor¬ 
ated in the Pali canon, 105, 107, 

1 JO, 164, 190, I32, 222, 227, 267, 
286-7, 565. +55-3 
Jiyaocandra, k., 75, 169 
Jsyideva. poet, 299, +28-9, 512 
Jayaditya, grammarian, 388 
JayapSla, k., 72 
Jayirtsi, pliilosoplitT, 297 
Jayaswal, K. P., 110 
Jeffries, Ridjard, 487 
Jesuits, 3+5 
Jesus, 260 , , 

‘■JeweUed Anklet". Tam. epic, 
‘te9-75 

jcwcUeiy, 212, 379-80 
Jeisels. Three, in Biiddliistn, 273 
Jews, 237, 34+ 

JhansI, e., 35 S, 362, 370; Rani of. 
183 


jTmutavShana, jurist, 115 
J’lmi, conqueror, title of Ja’ina 77r- 
ik^MaraSt 237, 288 
Jilfitrika, clan, 287 
Jones, Sir William, 5 
judge, 100,116 
jungle, 190 

Ju])iter, god. 233; planet, 318 
jurists^ 1 

justice. 3+, 54, 114-161 administra¬ 
tion of, 116-17 
Justin, 50 

K 

KabTr, religious reformer, 151, +79 
KadambarT., of Rina, +47 
Kadpliiscs, kings, 60 
KaiUsa, Mt., 307, 308, 320 
KailssanStha *1 einple, tliorS, 364—B, 
372; KancT, 357 
Kakatiya, dyn., 75, 91 
Ivalaoiri, dyn., 73; Era, +9+ 

Kalhaiia, efironider, 44, 67, 431 
Ivalidasa, poet and dramatist, 65, 
140, 161, 202. 310. 317, 389, 
406, 415, 416. 418-25, 435--KJ, 
44 ‘£ 

Kalihga, reg.. +8, 53 , , . , 

kfdh'iojya. a prartke formerly legiti¬ 
mate Init later thought to be 
contrary to Sacred Law, owing to 
the evils of the iu/i ag^: 148, 175, 
186 

Kaii-yygat tiie fourth age of tlie «on, 

Kalkin. tlie tcntli incaitiatiou of 
Vi^uo, yet to come, 307, 321 
l o/M a day of Brahnui, 320 
Kaifta SStra, a scries of a Srauta, 
Ofriiyii, and Dharma SStra^ attri- 
buted to tlw same legendary 
autiior, II2 

kdyanama^d^^* marriagc-liall of 
a ^uth Indian temple, 359 
Mma, desire, physical love, 170 
K5ma, tlie god of love, 207, 309, 
315 

Kamandaka, writer on poLtics, 80 
Ka^masUtra, text on erotics, 168n., 
171-2. 205-6 

Eambati, Tain, poet, +7t^ 475 
Kaqua, leg. k., 30+ 
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Kflj^dap philosopherp 
Kmauj^ €-1 Kfnvaffutrja 
KSfkI, c** 74. 164. 357. 46tf 
Kandlriya AfaJiad^^o TemplPf Kho- 

Kamly, kingdom of^ !26S 

Kajii^ka. k„ fio, 2 in, +£H^ 

Kjujmgip n,, 47(>-5 

Kajiva. sage, 435-6 

KSjiva, dyn., 61 

K^yakiibja, a* 67, 68, TO, TS, 

KapiU^'iLStu, c.p ^7, 

Karikalanp k., 178, aS8* 469 
K3rlJ* cavt? at, 35S-4 
iiSfmii, die effect of former decd.'f, 
performed either in tills life or in 
a previojii onCp on oiic^'i present 
and future conditionp S43, 

saa, 332, 334: in JamUm, 291 
Kirtttvirya* leg. k., 303 
KSrtikcya, god, see Skanda 
KashniTr, 67, 70, 193, 2&¥, 3S9, 334; 
Qironkle* 44p 99, 431; airJii* 
tectwre* 355, 356 

Kail (BanOras), cl aivd reg,^ 39, 46* 
164, 198* 259, 263, 3^, 464 
KjLs^ito, 28* 29 
l^yapa Ip k. of Cejlon, 376 
Kafha Upanifodf 157, 250, 252p 
296 

Kathl^^arit^siigara, of Soniadeva, 
429-31 

Katht3w5r, reg., 290 

Kitylyana, lawbook of, 120 

KaiJambTp q., 41 p 198 
Kaki|llya, minister of Candragupta 
Maury a. 50, 79. 164, 44T 

Kavirippanijiam* port, 228, 47Q 

courtly poe^ or poetic 
prose, 415-52 passim^ 469p 475 
f^ayast/i {11), the eaate of clerks and 
_ scribes. 1*49 
Kerala, rcg., 62 

I^ajurShOp temples at, 362-3, 371 
Kharavela, k., 6l 
Khar<>lfhTj script, 398 
Khmitlaka NMya^ Pali text, 267 
king, kingsJnp^ Vedi^ 33, 41, 81--2; 
legends on origin of, 81-83: 
divinity of, 83-5, 447; chtreks 
m lutDcracy of, B7-S; funedon 
of, 88-91, 114; tours (rf inspec- 
37 


king, Unghhip—contiaufd 
tion, 90; succession, 92—3: abdi- 
cadon, 92-3; election of* 03; right 
of k. to levy tax, 1()9-10; k's 
ownership of land, 109-104 
Kings, Book of, 23Q 
kitinara, cUs$ of demigod* 317 
i^limuUta^ grotesque mask^ 358n. 
KoUyai tribe, 259 
Kollam, era of MalaLar, 494 
Konirakp tempk at, 361-2,371 
Kor^* port, 228 
Koiravaip goddess, 312* 314 
hosaJa, reg.* 39, 40, 45, 46, £57* 412 
Knfna, hero and god, eighth incar¬ 
nation of Vi^u* 41^ 14-h 29§, 301* 
308^, 329* 408, 409, 423; 

pastoral and erode asfpects of, 195* 
228, 305-6, 428-9: as divine 
child, 306; preacher of 
CTiJ, .-340-1 
Kfsrm I, k., 354 

Kj^iia lieva Raya, k., 76* 88* 193* 
375 ^ 

K^haritto* SKjka ciaiip 6i 
t^iriya, the warrior class, 35, 128, 
141-® 

K^itigarbha* BodhiMitva, 276 
Kubera, god. 313-14, 419 
KujuU Kadphises* k«, 60 
kufmism, hy[)ergainou3 matrimoEiial 
sysEem in Bengal, 151 
Kultf culture, 13, 14*26 
Kulu* copper v'ase from* 374 
KuifUira ( -Skaiida)* god, £98, 309, 
314* 42t 

KuinSra Gupta T* k., 66* 360* 418 
KumSradlsa, poet, 423 
htmaramatya^ priiwely nfmbter, a 
title of honour, lOD 
Kuinlrapala, k., 129* 214* 290 
KumUrasoftt^in^j, of Kalidasa, 419, 
420-2 

Kumirila. pliilosoplier, 32T 

" serpen t-pow'CT", viml 
force, 32*^7 
Kun^avat* princess* 91 
Kuru* tribe* 34, 39, 82, 407-S 
Kuruksctnii reg., 39* 407-8 
Ku^ifl, dyn-* 6t3-I* 210. 367,369 
Kusinaganu pL, 198* 260, 265 
Kutb-ud-dFn -4ib5kp k., 73 


lunur line of kings, BS 
luiet »ee vtna 

M 


5^4 

L 

Ld FontaitiOp 45D 
labour, division of, Foixetl 

labaurerSj landless, 1^1 
lac, 1&7, H13 
lakes, oimnumtal, S02 
Ldksiiiaruip brodier of Rama, 
412^13 
— Ei^ 4^ 

Lak^rrup goddess, 302,31 
LaJJtaditya, k., TO 
Latitavistiira, Buddliist teJct* 278 
lantcs, 133 

land, grants or, 9G^ 102^ D\¥nershjp 
of, lOfl^lO, ISilj fertility ofp m 
Ldfigdon, S.p S9^ 

LiiSl ( = Ceylon), 3L8 
Uw, literature on 112-13; bases of, 
115-13; rule of, 122; farnily lawp 
15^6 

Lawful conquesi {dhdrmouij^a), IH 
lawyei:^, 117 
Legislation^ 100 
levLrate^ 175, 180 

Licchavt, tribe, 40* 47, 6'3, W, 288; 
era, 4SMi- 

tife-negatjoii, 247 
"Light of AjU*" of Sr E. Arnold^ 
278 

/i/J, "sport**, die motive of creation 
according to die VedInU schixili 
522, 552 

(SkL) liAgam (Tam-)* pfialtic 
embIdJti, 29,, 50S, 595 
Lingarajap temple at Bhubanesart 

360 

Uftgayats, ^vite seetp 535 
lion, 190 

'VUttle Clay Cart**, drama of Sud-^ 
rakap 1I6» 120* 140, 184,495,441 
logic, 323, 501-2 

LoiuipalaSt the gods who act as 
guardians of me quarters of die 
universe^ 514 
lotus. 209 

love* in Buddhism^ 284; In Tamil 
h^ims, 331; in Hinduisnip 538-9; 
pf^sicaL 171 

Lumbini Grove, birtliplace of 
Buddha^ 25?, 253 


Nfadagasror, 227 
hfadhvAp dteologian* 333 
Afadhyami^a^ sdiool of Buddhism, 
278-9 

Madm. 343; Industry (palreo- 
tidiic}r 

Madurai, tj 75, 76, 203-4, 309p 
358, 462, 470; ^‘Garland of Mr, 
Tam. poeut^ 203-4 
Magadhap reg., 40,45, 46, 47-^, 57* 
67* 68, 92, J24, t90p 226, 257, 
26i 

Magadhif Prakrit, 991, 392 
Magha, poctp 423-4 
ma^cal power, 244, 245, 280; see 
also braHmm 
maglstratesp 116 

M^ahhAratat epic, B, no, eOp. 9S, 
119* 124* 152, 174, 196,208, 299* 
407-1 1 ■ M. War, 39p 921, 408 
mahdkaiyaf courtly epic, 417, 

431-2 

mafiamiininn, chief coimdUor, 99 
ifndiamutrOf a high offktah 100 
Mahlniay^p moSier of Buddha, 257 
Mahapadma, k., 48 
Mahl^spip Prakrit* 392 
fnaMsam4MHiti, great vassal, 95 
Mahlsanmiata, leg. lu* 82 
AfahisaAghikaj. Buddliist sect> 261^ 
264, £76 

Alitkivafitsaj Ceylon ChitsiiJcJe, -H* 
268p 457-8 

Mahavira, Ibuiider of Jainism, 246, 
2S7-^p 292, 295; Era of, 404 

the Great Vehicle, one 
of the three main dirisions of 
Buddliism, 264-5, 273-9 
scon, 321 

Mahezii^ {Skt), Mohbida (Plli)^ 
n.* 56 

Mahendrapakp k., 70, 192 
Mahei^raviki^mavriraian, k., 372, 
441 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 72 
Mrikpur, pL, 842 
mailAum couples, 362, 969 
Maitraka, dyn., 67, 68, 494 
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Nfaitreya* tin? futLira Buddba^ 575 p 

374, 57^. 307 

MiiJihima NiAayay Pall tent, 
MaJdblr. reg^Jm, tSO, 174^5p \9^, 
£12p 343* 34-t 
MUhv^a, tribe, 4fJ3 
Mabya. 73, 55^* 551, SDS, 4i3 
Maby-lUm, language and litwaturep 
593, 394, 4Te 
Malik KiifBr, ii., 7f^ 
mJ//a/p metre, J510 
Mallsp tribCp 9G 
MoUiriRtha, comnieiitator, 5&9 
Malwa, reg.p 45 

ManialJapttraiii, temples atp Sa^p 
357, 372 

Manisa, godde.^Sp 3t7 
Monasa^ lake* 350 

Qf 338 

mandiiJtraMta^ nwtre, 5I0 
ftmridijht doctrine of, 157; ciroilar 
inagicd dbgramp 337 
Mandojsor, marriptiDn 149* 205 
rmn^o, 195 

Manigrorrut, merchant company, 
128, 555 

Mit^imFgitiatf l^am. epic* 475 
MaOju^* Bodhbattva, 27© 
Man-lion* incarnation of Visnu, 
305-3 

majT/Tij* a verse or phnute believed to 
have inagii‘al or irHgious eifid- 
ency, l€l\ 2&0 
mantrin, coimcilbr, 98-100 
tnantn-fiariSirdt privy coundt* 98- 
lOO 

ManUp leg. first king, 85, 85, 109, 
S02p 320-]; lawbook of, 59p SOp 
84-5, iJO, 112* 114, 120* I5l, 
138, 140* 142. 145, 164* 175, 186, 
521 

monufaccones, 2i6' 
manuTe* 45, I9-J 

fnanvdntara, jtecondniy costnlc cycle, 
320 

Mappila (Mtiplali), Muslima nf 
Makblr, 344 

Mara, the Buddhbt Batan, 558-9, 
315 

MarSthaSp 77, 99* 4S0-1 
Marduk* Mesopotamian god, 400 
maritinie activity* 226^31 
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Mariyammai, goddess, 31© 

Marr, J. R., 404 

tnarriage, 35, 165-70, 172. 459; 
inter-class* M©-7, 4.30^.; child, 
l©e-7; ceremonie.'s of, i©7-8; 
eight types of, 168^9; polyga¬ 
mous, 175-5; in Buddhism* 286; 
see also Gun^/jbmj, Pmi- 

Jikdj sif^ttmvara 

Marshall* Sir Jofm, 7-S» 28 
Martand, temple at* 355 
AfanimiiMi^tayarn, matrilinear family 
system of Kfalabar, 93, 174-5 
Msruts, spirits of the storm* 234 
masonry, 356' 

MM'CkiT Al* Arab traveller, 132 
Mat, arch, site, 367 
materialism, 296-7. 518, 501 
a Hindu nKHiastery, 165 
MSthava* Videgha, diieftaui, 40 
madaematica* 495--6 
Mathitrl (Muttra)* c., 41* 72, 504, 
505 ; sculpture* 367-8 
niatrilincar SMcceasion* 93* 174 
anarchy, 85-6, 80 
farce, 441 

matter* pimeval* 321-2* 324, 329 
Manes* k.* 60 
Maukharip dyn.^ 67, 6S 
Mauiyn, dyn, and period, 50-7, 83* 
101* t02* t04* 106, 114* 163* 179. 
183* 191, 198* 200* 216, 219, 
224* 295* 348. 564, 369 
fffjyj* cosmic illusion, 326 
measures of length, 503; of weight, 
503; of time* 504 
rneat-eating* 218 

medicine, 213, 285, 499-500; 

veterinary, 500 
HK^itation* 244, 263, 325-6 
Meditemmcan, human lyi^i £4, 25; 

dvdizations* 209 
n>egalidis, 25 

\fegav‘Kthencs, il, 5!, 101* 1D8, 104* 
107* 108* 127, 132, 134, 14T, 151* 
164* 192* 196, 84i 
M^kaduiaf^ of Kalidasa* 419-^0 
McharaulT* near l>clfi I, i™i F^lar of, 
219* 498 

Menaka, apsards^ 317 
Mcfiander* k., 68* 59, 221* 267-8; 
see also Milbida 
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incTOnariM, ififl 

merchant, J£9, 1^3, sie, £ss-s^ 
-companies, Indian ms., in 
Alexandria, 22S 
nierairy, 4^8 

merit, religions, 170; transference 
of, 275, 2S4n 

Mem, leg. mobiiitain, 320, 4fia, 489 
Mesopotamia, 21, 29; contact \%idi, 
14, 19, 28, 43, ie4; influence on 
India, 234, 366, 400, 490 
nietabolLsm, 499 

metal, use qf, 13*, 37; sculpture and 
cdgTaviftg in, 373-fi 
inctolliirgy* 498 

metaphysics, six orthodox sdiooh 
of, 163, 3S3;-8 

metempsychosis, 242; see also tran^- 
Jidgradon 

metres, 418, 60f>-12 
fnicroliths, tO-tt 
Middle Wa^p in Buddhism^ 269 
^fihlra IBhoja, k., 70 
.Mihirakula, k,, 67, 266 
"Milinda, Questions of", Pali text* 
59, 227, 267-Sp 274 
militarism, 122-8 

A/jJiTjmjj, school of philosophy, 327* 
39o' 

Mulaksi, n„ 309 
mines, tOl; in i^icgccraft, 1S6 
miniature painting, 379 
ministers, B7, 98—102 
^" M inistcr's Signet-ring, tlie *", 
drama, 50, 44| 

Misdeos, k., 342 
missiles, incendiary, 133 
missionaries, BuddliLst, 56, 264, 265, 
499; Christian, -1-5, 151, 306, 
942-3, 481; Hindu. 483 

legal text and system of 
family Jaw, N3, 156, 153 
Mitannj, kingdom, 29 
MithlLa, c., 40 
Mithras, g^, 236 
Mitra, god, 236 

Mltcrhd^ a non-Indian, a barbarian, 
127, J4S-6 

mnemonic system, af Vcdic study. 
163 

Moherijo Daro, arcli. site, t4* 15,20, 
SOO 


moteciiles^ 497 

monasteries, Duddhbt, 164-5* 201^ 
262, 965, 266, 282-3, 351-2, 
354; Jaina, 165, 201; Hindu, 163 
money, see coinage 
money lending, 221^ 

Mongoh Mongolian, 20, 24, g?; 39, 
40* 174 

monism, 328, 487; quali6ed* 332 
monkey, sanctity of, 319; analogy of, 
333 

monks, Buddhist, 259, 264* 280, 
281^; Jaina, 2BS-9* 459- 

60; Huxiu, 265 
monollici.sm. .309-10,334 
monsoon, 22T 

months, lunar, 490, 492; solar, 493 
moon, in Rg Fnia, 236; worship of, 
313; bi astronomy, 49Q 
Motlwr Goddess, IS-14^ 21 p 311- 
12, 316, 372 

MmAaiidfila, drama of Sudmka, ste 
""Uttle Qay Cart " 

Ms five, 33T 

muJra, hand-gesture, in doncijigi 
drama and religion, 337* 385,433 
Muiir^rMifasa, drama of Vi^Skha- 
datta, 50* 441 
MugJial Empire, 224, 480 
Munammad ibn Bakhiiyar, n., 73 
Muhammad ofGhor, k., 73, 130 
MQlIer, F. Max* 6 
muni^ a class of ascetic and magician* 
243 

murals, 376^9 

murder, punishment of* 118, 119-20 
Murugan, Tam. god, 314, 330 
music. 37p 179, 318,382^, 498, 514 
Muiiri, Musiris* port, 228, 230 
Mudims* I07* 129, 151, 166* 179, 
193, 208* 214, 231,266* 344, 363, 
379, 479-81, 496; See also Islam 
mutilation, judkial, 118 
Mutiny, Indian, : 83, 481,482 
mynah* talking bird, 196 
Mysore* rcg., 76* 335 
mysticism. 2-15-6; sacrifirial, 240 -1 

N 

Naeiketoa* n** 157* 296 
fidga, snakenspi rit, 298* 317 
NSga, tribe* 197, 317 
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j\%an, script ( ^lU, 

NSgarjiuu, Buddhiii philosDphcr, 
278^9 

NagSrjunl HiHjif caves ofi S5S 
N^ascfiA» Buddliist tcad>er, 50-^ 26S 

naJ^^d^r^I, lunar mansion^ 4SO 
Nl), prehistoric culture* Lt 
NaJa* leg. k.. HS9. 10^, 4m-l I 
Naia^iyar, Tam* test* AS9^ 4^-9 
Nala^Ip BuddJnsC mofustery ai>d 
tinivershy, l(S4-5p 265, 266, 351 
Nambiklin, brahitiaii caste, 150, IT-I 
Ninak, fouixler of Sikiis, 470 
Naiida, dm,, 48, 50 
Xandi, Stva's bulb 507# 510 
Nandivarmun, k., DS 
Nirada,f/4 318 
Najaka, purgatory, 483 
Nirasimlia* incaiTiatio^i Vifnu, 

Nanuitplia Ciupta, It.* 67 
Nara^iiipliavariiKmi k*# 74 
N3rayaiia* god# 208 
—> author, 450 
Narmada, river, 2, 60, +J 9 
Nature, in literature, 4J6* 456-7 
NdfyaldAira^ of BJiarata, S82—4, S85 
navy, 75^ 130-1 

Nayacan^a Suri, poet, 289# 431-2 
Ndya^Mt Tam. &uvjtc hynmodbts# 
300.310 

n^nardita^ Jaina ttjeory of stand¬ 
points, 502-3 

Nayyar, Malabar caste, tT4-^, 212 
Ncdufljeliyan, k^+ 203 
Neo-|)iatonisni, 496 
Nepal, 70# Dfi, 99, 266% 349* 374* 375 
Nestorians, 306,343 
Jlight, gcxJdesS of, 402 
Tmdyas, die five sections of tlw 
Salta Pifaka of die I'Sli canon, 267 
Nilakanfha, jurUtp 110 
nirgrantAa^ a Jasna tnonk* 262,288 
Niruita^ etymologv, of Yilska, 233, 
3iT 

Nirvana^ the state of final bliss* in 
Buddhism, 271-2, 273, 275# 277* 
270' m Jainism, 288, 291, 202 
niska, t gold omaiiiciit or coin, 37-3 
niyvgat lev irate, ITS, 186 


nomads* L88 
nt^wrolenoe, see ahimsd 
Kortli, Sir ITionias, iso 
nouns* compguFidi b Skt, 3S0-DO 
h** 114 

nuoiry# religious# £93# 292 
numerals, dcdmal syscem of, +35# 
+95^ 

nujifi, Buddhist* t?7# 178# 259, 

283-t 

Nimiz, tu 76-7, 209 
Nydya^ school of philosophy, 323, 
390* 501 

O 

observatories* 49J 

Ocean* Giuming uf the# 302# 916* 
3t9*+9ln. 

oceansi seven mythical* 489 
Ocean of Story of Somadeva* 
417* 4S9- 31 

officialit* government, lOQ-2 
old age* 175—6 
olJgardiies* 33, 96-^ 

Omt sacred sylJabtc# 141, 239-^40 
325 

Oinpliis, k.* 4S, 49 
C^ddr, pi# 230 
otdeal* trial by, 117 
Orissa, reg.# 61# 74i architecture of, 
36t>-2; sculpture of* 371 
onuimcnts, personal* 212-13 

P 

IT# %'alue of, 496 

Padniapif i1 ( = Avabk i lesvara) * 

276* 277, 377-8 

Padnmsamhhava, Buddhist mission^ 
ary* 265 

Poes, IL, 76^7* 103, 199 
Pahbva* dyn., 60 
I’ahUvT* language# 450 
painting, 206-7* 376-9 
Ptf/iucu. form of maniage, 168* 169 
piiksa, fifteen /i/AiJ, a lialf-mcKntJi or 
fortnight, 482 

Pakudha Kliyayana* atoinist teacher, 
295* 497 

Pala* dyri # 70, 93, 221, 265* 280# 
371 374 

I»Iaa‘5, fill SO, aoo, fiW"* 
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INilxoUtliic iiiiiri, I a. 11 
Pali, language, 391: Jiteratufic, 452- 
8; scnptuies, 2J8, 054, 255-8: 
commentaries, see 
palindromes, 424 

Pallava, dyn,, 74, 75, 93, SBS, S57, 
S98, 4ea 

palm-trees, 194; -leaves, 398-9 
PaImjTa, c, 229 
Pan Ch'ao, n., 69 

/ajw, a coin of silver or copper, io2 
PaAcala, tribe, SO, as, 40S 
FaMcarSira, Vaisnavitc sect. S28-9. 
932 

collecdon of fables, 450 
Pandavas, leg, princes, 92, 174, (96, 
904, 40a~9 
I’andu, leg., k,, 408 
Pandya, dm. and reg., 62, 75, 76, 
_228: arcliitecturc, 358,359 
Panini, grammarian, 164, 366 
Paid ^people of % Feda, 32 
Panjab, reg., i,' i4, 30, 34, 41, 49, 
38, 73, 226, 479, 480 
paper, 399 

Parakramalnhq 1, k. of Ceylon, 75. 

13J 

Paratmra, d>7]., 73 
l*aramardldL'va, k., 73 
Pariinlaka I, k., 75 
Parasurania, incarnation of Vi^ju, 
14J, 298, 303 

piin/a (PersiaiiJ, the veiling and 
seclusion of women, 179, 479 
Piirikfjt, k., 39, 408 
partnirrSita, tJie death and final 
cnby into Nirvatia of a being who 
lias attained perfection, especially 
of the Buddha, 196, 260-1, 272 
parivrdjoka, a wondering ascetic, S30 
parks, 202,20s 
parricide. In royal families, gg 
parrot, 196 
Parsls, 161, 235, 34'1- 
PSrjva, Jaina T^iAaAiitra, 288 
Parthia, Partitian, 58,59, 60 
partition, of joint family, 157-8, 
191-2 

Pani-atl, goddess, 307,309, 311,421 
Pasenadi fPali,_Skt Prasenajit), k., 

46 

PaAi/idIa, &iivite sect, 328 


l^aiupati, form of ^iva, 308 
I’atala, port, 227 
Patala, die nether world, 488 
Pataliputm, C., 48, 50, 5J, 58, 63, 
103, 134, 198. 200; Buddhist 
council, 261: Jaina council, 289 
Patanjali, gratiiinanaii, 388 

— philosoplier, 325 
paterfamilias, rights of, 156-7 
Path, Noble Eightfold, in Buddliism, 

268-9 

Paiio^^gmuftfiada, in Buddhism, a 
.scries of twelve terms, showing 
die causal chain leading from ig¬ 
norance to suficring. 269-70 
Patna, c,, 348 

PattuffJffv, Tam. poems, 462 
l*aul, bt., 229,284 
Paul of Alexandria, 490 
Pava, town in Hills, 260 

— town in Magadha, 288 
Pawaya, pi., 371 

peace and war, initiisler of, loO 
peacock, 196 
peasants, 191, 19-* 
penance, 118, 1'16 
Peripfus of the Ervifirtoa Sea, 221, 
228 

Persia, 47, 6I, 194, 208. 220, 236 
261-, 276. 321. 343, 344, 348, 366, 
■379, 479 ; see also Iran 
Persian Gulf, 227 
J^rstan wheel, 192 
iVshlwar, c., 72 

Per/iwd. Iiereclitaiy minister and dc 
facto k. of Marithas, 99 
pessimism, 41, 243, 246-7 
pliallic emblem, worship of, 24,9.98; 
sec also lingo 

pliilosophy, Buddhist, 268-72, 278- 
9 ; Hindu. 323-8 
phoenix, 229 

phonetics, 387, 388, 396. 507-8 
physicians, 500 
physics, ^^>6-8 

physiology, 496-9; mystical. 326-7 
Pj Ip-image, 335 
pillar, see column 
pilot, land-, 225 

pta^a, a hall or lump, especially of 
rice offered at irSddha ceremonies, 
155-6, 177 
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md (H,), trpp, 519 
piracyp T5, I3J 

piiais^ type iJ dcimwi, 31® 
Pifiikiis, baskcist the dirwi sections 
of tlie I^li ojion* SW-T 
planets, 513, 4fH 
PlamA, battle of, 4S 

pleasure, in Uf>artisa<h^ ^4 

Pliny, 2S6, 529 

Plotinus, 

ploughs, 194 

Plutarch. 50 

poetics, 41(3-17 

poeby, Vcdic^ 36, gS4, 237-®, e-io^ 
tp 24T-0P 553-3, 40eMI; Epic, 
fi5, 173-^, 181^, 301, 329-30* 
340-1^407-15: A'mfifp 84-5. 175 

-8. 180-1J OasskaJ Skt, 
laa, ao5* 294, 310* sit, 415-29; 

Nairam^e* 429-321 Pilf, 123* 
458-8; Pkt. 293-#, 459HJ1; 
Tamilt 330, 331, 334, 339, 481- 
78; Folk-poetry, 478^8 
poets, 206 
Pole Star, 187 
police^ 105, 115 
politks^ 79* di. iv, ptmim 
pollution, ntual, 86, 176 
polo, 20 s 

Polo* Maico, t3t* 343 
Polloniiartiva, Ccybiig 0,* 75* 379 
polyandry, 174^5 
polygamy* 173-5, 188 
Poona, a* 4SO 
poor, Ufe of, fios 
population* ofanckiil India, 189 
ports, £27-8 

Portuguese, 76-7. 481* 482 
Porus* fc., 49* 130 
posture, bi Yoga, 326 
poncry, 13, 21 , 26, 38 , 219, 251; 

importf?d* 229; workshops, 178 
poverty, 215 

PrabhSkaravardhana, 1 l, 6S 
frddtrh^a^ chief judge and legal 
adviser, itM). 116 
Th^you, k., 48 

Pradyumya* son of Kpna, 354, 306 
329 

PrahiMa, n,* 303 

Prajlpati, god, 81* 240, 247, 255 


prajMp^amit^, lent perfcctiom of 
the 276, 278 

l^jMpSnuniti. Buildbist goddess, 
279 

PHikrit, Ifuiguages, 389, 391-3; 
Literature, 459-61 

frakrli, pKmeval matter, 32 S-2,324, 
3^9 

pramJnn, source of reliable know- 
ledge* 501 

Pro^taplda, philosopher. 323 
Prasenajit* k.* 46 
PratihSra, 4ynr, 70, 72, 132 
pratyAa-^^, a Buddha who does 
not prcai Ji his doctrine* 374 
pfm^aTiis, legendary sages mentioiiied 
in the daily prayers of brihmajis, 
163* 154 ' 

Precepts, Ten, of BuddhlsTH* 281- 2 * 
285 

prcdcstlnaiion, 333 
prices, regubtian of, 216-17 
priest, sec hraliman 
Primeval Man Hymn of 

tlie, 240^1 
primogeniture* 93 
priniM* 92, 163 
Prinsep, Jamea, 7 
prisoners of war, 136 
prognostication* 490 
pronunclatiofi, of Indian languages* 
XKi;. 507-8 

prose, Skt, 406-7; 442-52: Pali, 
453-5; Pkt, +S6 
prosody* 418, 508-12 
prostitution. 1&3-6; temple, IB4--6; 
place, 1B4 

protection, king's duty of, 87* 86-9, 
189* 114 

Proto-Australoid, human type, 24, 
25 

prcwiinrial administratioii, 102-3 

Pithvh goddess, 233 
ffilm, metre, 510 
PrtllvlTaja, k,. 73* 130. 16S 
psydKWiomatic elements in Biaddli- 
isiii, 270 

F^Dicnty, geompJier. 228 

psjs, see womlp 

rajvBpSda, Jaina author, 294 
Piilakfiiin II, V., 69,74* 131,311«- 
litmiiilimt^nt of (rioic, (17-121 
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Furanaj, sacred texts of Hinduism, 
38, £8, 

Purana Kasyapa, antinomiati teadier, 

purgatory, 313, 4SS 
Puri, c,, temple 3 e i 
fiuraAita, chief priest, 34, SO, loo, 
t39 

Purukutsa, k., 34 
Puni, tribe, 54 

Purura'k'as, Jeg. k, 317, 405-7 
Purufa. "tlw Person", the Primeval 
Man, e40-J, 249, s52 
fiuruja, in SSAkhya jdiilosopliy, the 
soul, 324, 325' 

POjan, god, 235 
Puskara, lake, 312, SSO 
PuskarasSrin, k,, 47 
pu^itagra, metre. £11 
Pusynmitre, k., £7-8, 263 
Pyrrhonism, 940, 237 
Pythagoras, 486 

fi 

qualities, three universal (gw^aj), 
394-5, 39B, 399, 499 
quantum, £97 
quarter-tones, 3S9, 514 
quasi-feudalism, 93-6, 105 
queen, 91 

"l^uestions of Milinda", P3li text. 

59, 997, 967-^. 974 

R 

racing, 195, SOS 
Itadhj, n„ 304, 306, 316. 49B 
Kildhakrishnon, Sir S., 39S 
r^a, a. «rics of notes on whicJi a 
melody is based, 389-3 
Rshu and Kctu, 49in 
RshuLo, son of Buddha, 939, STS 
rainfall, 199 
"Rains, the", 3, 994 
rSJJ, chief, king. 33, St. 95; tradi- 
rional etymology, 89; iij republi¬ 
can tribes. 96,97s See also king 
R3jagr}ia. c., 46, 198; tr ails of. 134. 

198: council of, 96l 
rajaitUi, the science of politim, 79 
R£jariija 1 , k., 75 , i 3 i, I 32,357 
Ri^aickhara, dramatist, 449,4^ 
RajasthSn. reg., 67 . 97-8, .363 


rajojiijra, royal consecration ccre^ 

mony, 49, 8l, 907 
RJjatara^gitil, Kashmir Chronicle. 
99. 431 

R3jcndra I, k, 75, isi, 3£7 
imputs, 67, 73, 86, 04, 196, 142, 
150. 183, 480 
Hs^yapala, k., 79 
Rajydri. (lUeen, 68 , 9i 
HSjyavardhona, k,, 6S 
fitijtsaia, marriage by capture, 168, 
169; class of oeman, 318 
Rim Mohan Roy, 4B2, 483 
Hlma, liero, incamation of Visnu 
88. 199, 169, 173. 181, 
99B, 303, 316, 4J9-.5. 493, 448 
Rlma Gupta, k., 66 
Rama RSja, n„ 77, 99 
RSmaeartta, of Sandhyikara, 494 
Rltnakrishtia Paramahojpja, 4B6 
Ramakrislma Mission, 483 
Ramanaiid, religious reformer, I£l 
Ramanuja, philosopher and tlieolo- 
gian, 332^3 
Rimaplla, k., 494 
RamSyana, epic, 39, 85-6, 309,419- 
S 

Biimiijranam, Tam. epic, of Kambnn, 
470, 47£ 

Hlrngarh, arch, site, tSS, 433 
Rlmpurvl, pillar of 364 
Runs GhuiidiT, arch, site, 14, i£, |fl, 
96 

Kapasthambhapura, r., 43) 
lUiichi, pL. 2fi, £9£ 
rasas, eight, emotions, in iKwrica, 
385, 417, 420 

Riatrakufa, dyn.. 70.72,75,9£, 135. 
354 

Rati, goddess, 3 t£ 
ralHtas, court dignitaries, 42 
Ratri, goddess, 233. 402 
RSv-ana, demon, 318. 419-4, 47s 
RlvT, river. 14, 34 
Rltfim, gnomes, 298 
Recollection, Right, in Buddhism. 
283 

records, official, 104; keeper of 100 
Red Sea, 297, S28 
Redcsiye, pl„ sBfl 

relativi^*, epistemological, of jainas, 




religion, ch. vii 
republicSp 33, &6-ft 
reservoir*, IM-S 
retroflex coruoniOiu, 32, 387 
revenue, 3+; colkctor c?f, +2, 100 
revolt, justification of. 87 
^ 30. 140, Mt-3, S+a, 2+3, 

2+7, 30S. 392-^3: culture of, 
2^38, 179, 187; gods of, 332-^; 
hymns of, 30-U IK, «0-^; 
Language of, 38^7 
rhynwp +2fl, +afln.; inhiaU in Tiuiir, 
463 

rhythm, in music, 383 
rice,23,4ap 

Righieouiness, Officer* of*' {dhar^ 
m^-m£iham^trc }t 101 

rivers. *-2,224,223 
roadSp 55, 22+ 
ph, +80 

H^maka Suidkdnta^ system of astro¬ 
nomy, +90 

Homan Kmpine, 219^ 225* 236; con¬ 
tact with bdia, 22&-30, WB; 
Indian embassies to, 228-9 
Roinant language^ 512-3 
roofSf 20 JI 351 

r^‘, teg, sage* 139, 15+, 302,. 318; 

Seven Afi,. 302^ 318 
Rla, in Rg Vtda^ the order of nitunc, 
die r^Iority of the cosmic pro¬ 
cess* T13* 236-7 

Rudra, god* 238, 239, 241, 2+3, 
252*^3, 307 

Uudradainan, k.^ 62 h 99i 389, 415 
Hudrammi, c|ueeni 9 1 
Rukmlnl, queen of Hrsna* 304, 305* 
3J6' 

RuvanvlU Dagitba, at Anurildlia- 
pura, 352 

S 

Sabarasvimin, philosopher, 327 
SiiUid and Vedic asscmhlitSp 

33 

Sabuktigtn, k.* 72 
sacraments, persoHid, 159-177 
Sacred Law (Ilfatrw<r), BO, 92. 94, 
lOOp 11S-1+, 110* 155* 163, I86p 
301, 342 

sacrifices, 237, 239-4K 2+4, 248; 
royal* +2; five great sacrifices* 
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170; liiuiian^ 103,197* 198,336^7; 
of animaU* in ifinduism, 305* 
336; honse-i see afpamfdi^ 
SadBiiva* k., 99 

jjAjirrJru, centre of psychic energy 
in the skull* 325-7 
^lendra^ dyiL, 70 
St. Petersburg Lexicon, 5 
^airwddhdnt^t texte? of Tam. Saiv- 
ism, 333-^ ^ 

Saivism* die cult of the god Siva, 
307-1**330-1,333-5 
^kasp ScytbiiUis in India, 59-60* 
51-2, 53-4, 142, 210. 389, 493* 
see also Satrapa ; S. Era* 51, 494 
SSketa, c>, i98 

iakM, "branrfPV braJtmanical 
school, 130 

Mti\ tlic active, cwigetic aspect of 
1 god, personified as his wife, 
279, 311, 337 
&kiinl*m, 403 

&|tUDf^, drama of KSlidisa and us 
heromc, 140, 317, +35-40 
&jkya, tribe, 45, 05* 97, 123, 255, 
257, 259 

salaries, oRkial, io2 

salt* 225 

saltation, in Up&msjidi, 2+5; m 
Buddhism, 969: in Jainism, 292; 
in Hinduism* 323-35 
Soma 232, 389 
Sunimiily^t Buddhist sect, 2f2 
saf^rJt, emperor, 94 

the cycle of transnugra- 
Viofi; see trnnsmigration 
samskariit personal ceremonies or 
^mmen^; see sacraments 
Samudra Gupta, k., 53.92,93. 330, 
380—90 

Sa^yutta SiiJya, Fili text, S67. 

ilS 

Sanchi, «rth. site. S0£. 4ii. S6*, 
eT4, S+B, 3+9“-^, 3^1 ' 


Torw, J71 

sandalwood. S^, a!3 , 

fgifdAi, euphofitc combination ai oht. 


tindkivigra/tiid, mimsier of 
and war, 100 

jMdkyd, devotions at morning, noon 
and evening, 163, 170 
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IKOZX 


"S” m 1*," IKi, " 

butklhj^in, monkit 

Sftifika«» pliilosoplter, 265, ago, 323 ^ 

392, 497 

Saiiikarsaiia - Balarltiia. q,v. *. cosmk 
eniimatic»i, 326 

SHniftyg, ■school of pliilosopliv 321 
324-5,328 ^=*. 

sannydtin, 3 ^Tuidcmg irliirious 

l^^gar, the fourth eirantat ISB, 

175 

Sanskrit, 4-5, 386-31; lotiKWoftb 
Wp £30; Vtdie, 386--ji 

Jitmture, i 7 Sr 

oa^it Pamjnf of MaAJhhamla. 8o 

4€(S 

SRptMi Era^ 

^ptah^^3Xa, of HaJa, «J. 47 ^. fin 
SaraniS* n., se 

s«^fl, river, S3, s% 320; eod- 
dew, 316 

i^iiiUa-vUnfila, metre, 61 1 
^rmanocliega^p Indian ascetic, €£ 8 - 

SSmatli, arch, site, Sdg, 331 3^4 
370 

SoTPdstiradijt, Buddliist sect ^ 6 + 

272, 278 ' - . 

^^nian dyn, of Persia, at, 344 . 5 13 
Miafikfl, k., 68, 265 
Satapatha Brakm/tfia, 405-7 


script, 316, 3iM—8; see also writing 
wulmure. 20 , iso, sei, 363 , 364-73 
hiythiaiM, 69, see also Sakas 
sea, ro, S26-31 
seals, 10 , so 

WEsons, of Hindu year, 402 
Sebokht, Sevems, vi, 491, 49Sn, 
secret service, 10 +, lai-e 
Selctifus Nkqtor. k., dl, &B 

self, see Jlman^ of 

^ 33 a 

Semitic, influence on Indian religion 

237, 30S; scripts, 304-, 396 

Sera, dyn., 73 
sajUpati, g^ral, 34 , 

sentaices, in Skt, 590 

in poetics, 385, 

&aa. cofinic snake, SOO 
spanium. 18 , 793 
SetuiiaJPa, l^krit poem, 46 o 
"Seven Hundred", stanaaa of Hlfa 
461,476,511 ' 

"^‘on Pagodas", MSmaliapnnnn, 
355 

sewen, 16 

sex, in TOligioji, 279-80, 281, SS^, 
S0S 

sem^l lift, 170^ 

i^iaJiT Tump. s\t^^ 26 
Shipur k. of Perak* 61 


c-8. -I wl>-/ ohipur I k 

SitoJam, iy„., «1. Ml, Ml, M4, 

S<1I, wJfc of Sv,, si» 

“'St'" 

kojlaod-. ro„„r pjw, 107-6, SUoTw, ■ 

Satrsns Wpcioiti,. * * "^te of, s8s, 500 

^ demigod, 318 

6a,-L SiddliariHn. tiAHo,Ht,i — 


of 


389, 464 

Sittiu), Tam, poet, 475 
Satyaklma, n,, 254 
&1javant, leg, prince, leSJ, 181 
iuurasenT PrdkHt, 392 
Sau^^ntHa, Buddhist sect, 274 

god, 169, 234-5, 403, 405 
SantTl, leg, primx-ss, 169, jg; 
saw, 21 

scale, muskal, 37,382 

scepticism, 936-7 


name of 


Siddhirtha, persom] 

Buddlkit, 257 

siege, 154-5, 230, 457-8; artillcjy, 

12?S 

sermon of 

Buddliji, 2$«p 
Sigiplinu.i, Pkhpp^ a+a 
^giiya, CeyJjiti, 

^ fliidcHikin* 237-g 
lon cf of a temple* 557 355 
5S&, 36«, 564 


t^iO£X 


569 


^^JtarinJ, metre, 510 
Sikhs,'l51, 479,+aO 
^iiap^dig^em, Tam. epic, 4«9-75 
silk, silkworms, 196-7, ai9 
silver, works of art in, 575-^ 

Slmuka, k„ 61 
sin, sense nf, ii57, SSl 
Sind, U,70, 73, 196.+96,615 
singil^, 36+ 

Sinhalese language, 3fW-3, 507 
Sirkap, arch, site, 199-SOO 

of Magha, 4113-^ 
S^upSlgaih, arcii. site, 13+, 400 
Sit3, wife of Kama, 142, 169, 173, 
181, $03, 316, 414-13 
&ta]3, goddess, 316 
Sitatmavasa], cave, 373 
5iva, god, 44, 2+1, 4+5, 264-3, 498. 
907-11, 314, S16, 317, 319, 331, 
334-5,374,375-6,441 
^Ttuga-^iufJmepi, Tam. opie, +75 
SivajI, k., 99, +80-1 
!§ivi, leg. k., 287 
.Skanda, cod, 49S, 309, 3H, +41 
Skanda Gupta, k., 66-7, 10+ 
slaves, slavei^, 151-3 
"Slajing of Siiupila", of MSgba, 
423“+ 
slings, 133 

sfota, metre, 418, 509 
smallpox, 316 

Sm^t "remembered", a cUsa of 
religious liieniturc comprising 
lawtiooks, epics and E^rSnas, 
cspcrially the first. SO, 107, 
112-13, 1L8, l+O, 152, 186, 187 
make, cult of, 319; goddess, 316; 

Spirits {eJgtf), 3l7 
je5/dia, an unmarried man who has 
completed his studenthood, 165 
Soan, paLvolithic ml hire, lO 
Socotra, 228 

Solahki, dyn., HCaulukya, 73, 120, 
290. 363 

solar Ihw of kIngK, 86 
Solomon, k., 230 

Soma, sacred inebriating drink of die 
Veda, personified as a god, 37, 
234, 235-6, 23.9, +00; god of the 
moon, $13, 314 
Somadeva, poet.+29-31 
Sotnadeva SOri, writer on politics, BO 


Sotneivan 1, k., 94 
— m, k., 333 
SomnStb, temple at, 72 
Somnathpur, temple at, $59 
soJiJr {H}., the caste of goldsmiths, 
t+9 

sons. 160 

Sophon the Indian, 448 
soiTOW, in Bnddhism, 26S—70,475-6 
soul, in Vpaaifods, 450-3; in Buddh- 
Utn. 268, 470, 472: in Jainiam. 
490-1; in Hinduism, 322, 324, 


329, 340 
soul-stuff, 451 

South-facing Forra, of Siva, 308 
Sovereignty, Seven Elements of, SB 
speculation, 4+7-53 ^ 
speech, magical mystkisln cooaected 
with, 239-40 
spices. 193 

spies, 191-e; of Varu^a, £36 
Sport of Drunkards' faree, +41 
Spring, festival of, 407 
irSdSa, rite in commemoradon of 
auioestors, 165-6, 160, 170 
metre, 511 

^rauta SStra. text on sacrificial 


ritual, 114 

^vana BclgolS. pi., 53,293, 3+7 
^SvastT, c., 198, 460 
frtiihin, a wealthy merchant or 
banker, 242 

Sri Megliavarna. k., of Ceylon, 95 
^Irangam, c., $32,358 
svjamna, $46-7 
stage, 43$ 

stages of life, four. 159-9, 2+6 
standpoints, Jaina theory of, 50^3 
starv'ation, suicide by, in Jaintsm, 
292 

state, ch- iv,concciveda5orgaiiism,88 
Sthanvtivara. C„ 68 
SthafdravUdint Buddhist sect, 26 J, 
264, iee-ts, 274, 278, 280 
Sdiillabliadra, Jaina teacher, 488-9 
stone, working in, 219 


Strabo, £28 

students, 159, 162-5 _ 

siSkt a mound commemorating the 
fitiddha's death, originally a f^- 
,.r:il nitnulus. 262-3,3+^2. $69; 


in 


5^4* 




Sub^mdhUf aud'iorp 44^ 
^'SybliiTM? Moods**, four* in fiiidcl}w 
i^m* 

Subrahmariya. god.-Skonda* 294*, 
309, S14,421 
succession, royal 92-3 
Sud^% k.> 54 

Suddhodhana, k., 9^J* 237-9 
Jutlra^ lowest of the four classes, 35, 
133* 142, 143-4* 13f, 241 
Sudraka, dramatist, 44 i 
Augar-cane, 195 
Sugnva, monl(ey4LLng* 4i3 
suicide, rel igious* 292,3 57 ^ of kings, 
93: of widows, 187-^; oF Ind!^ 
ascetic at Atlicns, 229 
Sukhavatip Buddhist heaven, 277 
Sukra, treatise un polifics of, So, 103 
ni-l2, 224 

Sultinganj, Buddha of* S74, 376 
SumStni, 70, 75, 435 
Sumer, ^n>erians, 19* 21 p 29 
sun, Vcdic gods of* 234-S; worship 
tjf* tfi3, 312-15; temples of, 2Chl 
^ -5, 355, 361-2 
hunahfopa, legend of, I56-T 
^ing YGn, n,, i^ 

^iga, dyn*p 57-5, Bi 
Siipara, port, 227* 230 

mythical bird^ 454-5 
Sumbhi, leg. oow^ 319 
surgery, 499^500 
surv’eying, los 

Surja, god, 234, 312-i 3, 56J, 370 
Suryl, goddess* 235 
Suiruta, mcdjcal text, 49&, 499 
sufiif royal rharioteer, hard and 
herald* 90 

Sutkagen Dor, arch, site, 2G 
jiTtrtf* a brief aphorism, or a test corn 
sistingofsiich* a religious text, J12 
SutrakriJAgit, Jaina text, 459-60 
Sutta section of Pali canon* 

261 

suttee* see 
Suyya* n., 193 

marriage by choke of 
tlw bride, 142, I69p 186, 40B, 
409-n 

Svetdfnbara, t&ect of Jainism* 289 
Svetdiuaiara Ufktnifad, 250, 252-3 
SW'ojrdSp 27, 133 


syMvdda, Jaina epistcmobgical 
system, 502 

*'Sy Babies, Six", in Vajrayina 
Buddhiam, 280 
syllogism, 591-2 
syiiorctism, 238* 309-11 
Syria, 342, 868, 495 
systems, six orthodox^ of salvation, 
328-35 


T 

T'ai-tsuiig, Chinese emperor, 70 
'flj Mahal* 480 

Taksasila, e.| 47* 48, 49, 5B* 59* 
164*, andl site, 199-200, 355, .379 
tala, tinic, in musk, 385 
Tllikota, battle of, 77, 99 
Tamil, lairf, 2, 62, 77* 190* 225; 
regie™ in poetry, 465; language* 
393-^, -162; script* 598, J07: 
literature* 62* 178, 180* 182,209* 
228, 230* 300p 339, 461-76, 5l2; 
people* 62, 13Sp 185; religion, 
185, 508, 313, 314, 517, 330-2p 
353--i-, 375 

'OmmlipB, port, S£5* 223 
daJKie of 3iva* 308 
Tanjon?,c., 35T, 379 
"tanks", reserv'oirs* 19fi-3 
Tmfras, stTiptures of tantric sects, 
280 

tantriCp cults and sects worshipping 
goddesses with magical ceremon- 
le** 178, 188, 213, £80, 325* 837* 
362 

iafms, "heat’^^ asceticism and die 
magkal pow er derivcxl therefrom* 
247, 249 

Tar^in* battle of, 73 
TSraka, demon, 309, 421 -2 
Taras, goddesses of VaJravSna 
Buddhism, 280, 281* 376 
Taitjvfpaffliird^im^t philosophical 
text, 297 
taverns, 2P4-J5 

tax, land; L07; miiior taxes, 107-8; 

default, 109 
taxadon* 107-11 
Taxila, see Tik^aiilS 
Telugti, language^ oikI literature, 
198* 335p 593, 394, 476 


INDEX 


sm 


temples, SOO-I, 204-6, 

^ddhUt, S)69 ; cave^teliiples, 
352-5, SG9 

Ten Kmg5p Bittle of iho^ 54 
'"Ten lYLrtces, Tales of the”, of 
Daj^in^ 442-^ 

Ten Sdtigs Tam, poems, 4^2 
temteottas, 373 
Th5nesar^ e., -=Sth5nv!A\'aTii, 63 
lliamshr 230 

theism, development of, 232--3; 

devotional 77. 29S, 323-35 
Tlieosophical Society, 4S3, +86 
Th^ra- and Thfngai/ta^ Pali texts, 
267, +.^6-7 

Thfraradl (PSli)* see Sthmdramdm 
"Thief, Rfiy Stanzas of the"i of 
Bilhana, 423 

thirst" in Buddhism. 

263; see also desire 
Thoims, St, 58, 342-^3 
Thoreau, 487 
thread, sacred, 138, 161-2 
thugs, 60 

-'TTiunder, Voice of the 25^ 
thuixierbolt {vajra), 234; Vehicle of 
the T, in Buddhisui, 27D-81 
Tibet 70, 265, 37+ 
tiger, 190 
TiUk. B. G., 483 

TTr^AaAJlariJj, "Toitl-uiakeTs'V the 
twenty-four teachers of Jainism, 
£88, £90, 367. 368 
TtruJdtmlf Tam* text, 300, 339, 
468 * 

a lunar day, 492 
titles, royal, 8+ 

toddy, fermented palm-sap^ 2J4 
toilet, of man about lown, 206 
Tallappiyam^ Tam. grammar. '162 
tolls, !0fl 

tonsure, of boys, 1 60 
ToramlSnii* k.. 67 

Tortoise. Lncamation of Visnu, 302 
torture, judicial, 55, IIT ^ 
towns, 198-20S: see also cities 
townsman, 171,205-7 
toys, £1 

trade, £20-3; routes. 223-61 by sea, 
226-31; w itll West. 228-9 
trades and crafts, 42^3. 1+9 
transience, in Buddhism, £70 


transmigratioti, earliest form of 
doctnne, 242; In Buddhismi £71. 
£78: in Jaimsio, £91 ^ in Hinduism, 
322-3, 3SS.340 
treasurer, 4£, 100 
treasury, LOT. Il l 

trees, isO; flowering, ao2-3; sacred, 
23-4,262, 263, 310 
tribes, break-up of, 115, 246—7; 
wild. 54-5, 197-8 

trif^Aga, pose in dancing. 936n., 
378 

Trita^ Sdsool of Saivjam, 335 
Trimi^h God in three aspects, 310- 
11: of Elephanta, 355.37£ 
Trinity, in Hinduism, 310-11 
triffiM, metre, 509 
troops* types of, 128 
trousers. £10-11 

truth, double standaid of, 279.328 
Truths, Four Noble, in Buddhism, 
268-9 

Itr/duf, sacred bosLI, 319 
turbans, £11 

TurkistSn, Chinese, 379 
Turks. 7a 

a Turk, a Muslim, 7£ 
Tva^fr. god, 238,400 
twke-bom classes, 138. 162 


U 

Udayagiri, OrissS* 369 
— nr. HMisa. 371 
UdaYam5na, n,, 95, 105 
UjDain [H,)* Ujjayinl (Skt), c., 65, 
391, 4£0 

Uluka Ka^da, philosopher. 323 
Uinldevi. queen, 91 
Universal Emperor. 83. £57, £90 
universities, ancient. 164—5; mod¬ 
em, 482 

untouchables, 143. 144-6, 338 
upqjati, metre. 510 
Upali, disciple pf Buddha, 261 
ufiunayana, the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion. 138, l61-£ 

Upamsadi^ mystical texts. 38. 175, 
£33, 244, 246, £49, 250-6, 272: 
see also BrhadJranyaka^ ChJndo- 
gya^ f£j. Katha^ ^vitahatara 
viceroy. 102 


moEiX 


see 

ufi^suatAa, b UuddJiism* gencr^ 
codifcsaipn of monks, 
uprHdrarajrti^ metre* 510 
nftosiirha (F*Ili)i see wpoi^atha (Skt) 
L*r, t, I&7 
Lfranus, tSS 

Ur\^iLiL tf/Urtrtij, 51T* 405-7 
Usasp goddess, M3. 402 
usMry, 140* afil-2 
UtteranierOrt pL^ 106' 
L^iTtiirdriwiiK'iirifijp of Btiavabliuti* 
413, 44a 

V 

Viic (Speedih gotidesa, 313 
Vaiktw>lha* the heaven of Vi^u* 320 
VaiS^lTt tp 4r7| 1*4, £60. 23 L 293 
Vaiiampilyana, sag^?, 407 

school of philosophy. 323- 

4, '497 

VaJ^avisin, die cult of Vi^u, 300-7* 
30^10, 328-9 

vaHya, the third* mercantile class, 
35p 142-3, 241 

v^ja^ya^ royal sacrifice, 42, SI 
VajrapSnip BodAiiattvn^ 276 
FajrasScif of Aivaghosa, 14 J 
Fiijr^dna, Vehicle of the Thunder- 
boftp tlic third of the great divi¬ 
sions of Buddliisnip 235^ £79-91 
Vikltaka, dyn.* 33, 74 
Vakpati, poet, 460 
Valabhl*c.* labia council at. 289 
Vall^ja Sena, k., 151 
VSJmTki, sage, 412, 413 
tfO^idiutha^ metre, 310 
vdnapnutha^ a forest hermit^ the 
third Jirama, 158, i7S, £50 
Varalianiihirap astronomer, 490 
Vardhamlnap see Mahaxira 
ror^^p ilio four classes of Hindu 
society, 34-3* 82, 137-47, 14S. 
150; and ethics, 339-^0, 342; of 
royal families* 91? confusion of^ 
146-7 

Vanll^, god* 156-7. 236-S, £39, 313 
irosantatifoAd, metre, fllQ 
vassals, 94-6, 125 

Vasudeva, father of K^-sna. 304, 306 
VaSUdeva, god* 59, 298, 306. 3£&p 
329 

— k,,6l 


Vasutrdtra, k., 38 

Vaiapij e., ( =niodein Badami), 74, 
357, 372, 378 
Vatsa, reg., 4J, 45 
Vatsahhatti, poet, 205 
Vatsyayana, authority on erotics, 
171, 17£ 

Vattagiimant, k. of CeyloRp 266 
Vawp gcid,'23&, 314* 315* 333 
^vinds, in physiologyp 499 
Vedas, 3B, 163, £3£-5S. 327 
/WiSifaj, studies subsidiaTy to Uiat 
of mo Vedas, 163. 489 
IWJaffl, school of pliUosophy* 322* 
327-8, 501 

vegotarianJsni, 66, 213* 292 
VeTiicIes, In Buddhism* see Hinaydna, 
MtihiiyJna, Fajn^^m 
Vena, leg. k., 87, 146 
Venni, hattie of. 178 
verb Skt, 296-7 

Veisantara (F3li)* see Vlivlntara 

tskt) 

tv^a/u, vampire^ 318 
vibkldaia^ nut used m gambliRg, 
307-8. 403-5 
Videha, reg.^ 40* 249 
Vidiil. reg^^ 57 
VldOdahha^ see VirSdhaka 

court jester* the fool m 
Skt. drama, 90* 141, 433 
vidy^dhara, class of demigods^ 
317-18 

Vidyadhara, k., 72 
vihdfat monasteiy^ espcdally in 
Buddhism: see monaatety 
Vijaya, n., 485 

Vjjayabnhii i, k. of Ceylon, 75 
Vijayanagara, C. and empire* 76-7, 
39, 133. 188, 193, 195, 198, 209* 
339, 363, 379* 394 
Ftj^nm:^din^ school of Buddhism, 
278-9 

VijhSneivara* jurist. 113 
Vikruma Era, 65,99,493—4 
VikrarriSditya* leg. h., 65, 493 
— VI. Calukya, II, 113, 169* 195. 
431; Era of* 494 

FiJirdmi^idr^dfv^anfa, of Bllhana* 
431 

Vikrainft^lla^ Byddiiist tiKMiasfery* 
265 


INDELX: 


viJ]age:S. pf^^liLscoriis^ ll-l-K 

idminUtmtion t04-7 
Vlnm Kadphi^^, k., 60^ 
fFa the chief [ndij^ musical instm- 
mcuCf usually tnmskted 
SOS, 316, Sie, 53 a, 384- 
Hnaya PifaA^^ aectipn of tlic P3li 

CBUdii, S61^ S67 
Vbidlij'a Mountains, 197 
vTragai (Tani.Jj a stone erected Ln 
rneniory of a hero kitkd m bittle^ 
105 

Virajaa, leg. k,, 86 
Vlramamu^var* Tam, poet, 4Teti, 
PfravdlaSfjigar, merdianc company* 
aaa 

Virtues, FoiirCardinaltOf Buddhisiii* 
S83, S34 
Vlru^aka^ k., 46 
Vi^ikhadatta, dramatisU 441 
Visnu, god. fiS5, S41. S66. 
300-7, Sm, 33«* 333* 35:9, 371* 
412 

Tt/if, forced labouTt tOS 
Viixukamian Bhauviina., leg. k.., 

no 

ViivaJiiitra, f//, 146, 317, 518 
Vi£vantara, leg, prince, 237 
fj/tyrfrtaj, class of demigodp S58 
vifa, parasite In drama, 433 
Vlvek^nanda^ SwSjiii^ 323* 433 
Void, the, in Buddhism, 271J 

renegade or degenerate 
Aiyon^ 40; b the Veda, a type 
of unorthodox ascetk, 243-4 
Vriji, tribal confederacy, -*0, 47, 
06-7 

Vftra, dragDOt 234* 40CHa 
ryJ^r/, universal concomitance, 303 
Vylsa, sage, 407 

W 

VValey, Dr, Arthur, 476n. 

Wang Hsuan-ts'e, n., 70 
warfare, 122-36J rules of, 126 
" water-machine^*, SG2 
wealtli, acquisition of, SI3—16 
w caving, superintendent of, I SO 
week, &iys of, 455 
w eights, 503 
welb* public, S03 
w-ergeld, 54, 117-18^ 177 


56T 

" V^Tieel of the Law, 'I'umbg of 
tlie'\ Buddba*3 first sermon, SM^ 
£55. S6S-5* 370 
\V7ieeler, Sir R. E, Mortimer, 3, 

£4, £8 

Whitoan, Walt, 487 
widows, 186-8^ rem^age* 33, 
186, 33Si bauspiciousnesj of, 
liT^ see also 
Wilkins, Qioiies* 5 
Wiliioin of Malmesbury* 343 
Wilson, H, R, 5, 6 
winds five, in physiology,455 

witnesses, 116-17 

wives, suhsei^'icnce erf, IS0-tt re¬ 
spected status of, JE|-2^ pimish^ 
inent of Immodest, 175; b Buddha 
tsm* 3M 

women, 177-88; nature of, 167, 
l8£-3> ideal physical type, 171* 
freedom of, 175-80, 355; in law, 
177; right of bheritaiice, 15B; 
property of, 177-8; education of, 
178-9; m religion* I78; in w'ar* 
91* 183; dress of* £11-13 
w^ood, building in. 348* 333* 533 
workmen* co-cyerafive ^ups, 316; 

treatnM?nt of* in Buddlusm* 386 
W*orld^otiJ, World-Spirit, see 
Braliman 

worslup, of gods, 355-6 
writings 394-^; ofHarappu Culture, 
3 4* 19-30, 394* 396; in Vcdic 
period* 33 1 43 ; materials* 194* 
198-9; words connected with* 
£30; scripts, 316, 394-8 

Y 

^ adavi* tribe, 41, 304 
— dyn,, 75, 134 

Yajfiavalky^ sage* 178. ^SB-6\ 
Dharma Rostra of, U£* lt3* 158 
Tajw Veda^ £35 

yxiit/ 4 * doss of demigcxl, £98, 317* 
365, 368, 419, 420 

a femdeyo^/it, 365, 366, 367 
Varna* god, 157, 181, £38, £96^313 
YSska, etymologist, 335* 387 

Yaktda, foster-mother of Kffpaii 

Ya^odliarf, wife of Buddlia, £57, 
£59, 378 

Va^odfianiian, k* 67 


FNUO: 


66B 

Y^owmxn, 10, 46o 
Yiudheya^ tribe, 57“8 
Taviuta^ a Gr^k, a wirstemcrp 69m 
fl£8, flSO; Black Y», 221 
ymwiiJta^ cwtirfli^^S 

Aiakan inscripcioiu at, 

3f>4 

Tcg'd, sdiool qf phlloraphy, 325-7 ^ 
inysticail trabiitiz, S£5 

jchooT of Buddhusm, 

27^9 

ytijfT, a pricdriqncT of yoga, 307, 
325-^? 

yqjitna^ ■ itiEx^ure ordUtanc^ varying 
from to *9 miles. I3tf, 50+ 
Yudhi$thira, leg. hero, l»5, 208, 
40ft^ 


YuelwJiili, tribcp 59-60 

jri^jii, the four periods of the xon, 
207, 321 

yin^r^a, crown prince, m 
Z 

21 anribar, S 27 

Zarathullra (Zoroaster) * Persian 
prophet, SSff* see dso Zoro^iS- 
trianism 

aero^ sign of, +95^ 496 

Zeus, 233 

Zhob, prehistoric ctj!turc« ] 3 

aodUc, +90 

Zoroastrian, Zoroastrianism, 16|, 
177 , 196 , 235 , 256 , 274 , 307 , 
312 , 344 , S5S 
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